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Abstract 

This article is the second of three dedicated to the large-scale development over time of 
militarisation processes in the areas around lakes Van, Sevan and Orumiyeh. The first article 
discussed the problem especially from a methodological perspective; this contribution 
instead aims at a precise investigation of the archaeological evidence relating to war and the 
aspects of militarisation associated with the communities that lived in these territories 
between the Early Bronze Age and the Middle Iron Age. The picture that emerges according 
to our reconstruction hypothesis differs significantly from what has been proposed and 
accepted by a large part of the academic community, especially as regards the methods 
and timing of the onset of militarisation processes. In fact, we think that the Middle Bronze 
Age played a much more important role in these processes than has been generally believed 
to date. Militarisation, from the data presented, would no longer seem to have been a spo- 
radic and rather random process but rather a gradual and constant development that reached 
its peak, in the time-frame examined, with the birth of the state of Urartu. 


Introduction 

One of the most discussed topics regarding the archaeology of the highlands north 
of Mesopotamia — that is the area surrounding the basins of lakes Van, Sevan and 
Orumiyeh — concerns the attempt to understand the birth and development of one 
of the most characteristic elements of the archaeological landscape of these regions, 
i.e. the fortified structures which are often referred to as ‘cyclopean’.' Generally, the 
academic community tends to consider the transitional phase between the Bronze 
Age and the Iron Age as a caesura to which most of the development of architectural 


* The contents of this article are the result of joint work done by both authors. Specifically, the 
‘Introduction’ and ‘Conclusions’ were written jointly, Dan wrote ‘Early Bronze Age’ and “Middle Iron 
Age/Urartu’, while Cesaretti wrote ‘Middle Bronze Age’ and ‘Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age’. 

! For a discussion of the use of the term 'cyclopean walls’, see Dan and Cesaretti 2021. 
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features and material culture related to militarisation are ascribed. This paper must 
be seen in the broader context of three works on this complex topic. In the first text 
the methodological approach and some general issues relating to the militarisation 
process were discussed. This second contribution is specifically aimed at a dia- 
chronic investigation of the processes that were at the origin of the phenomenon; 
here we analyse the chronological period from the Early Bronze Age to the Middle 
Iron Age. This was the initial phase of the rise of the first great protohistoric cul- 
tures, of which the Kura-Araxes was certainly the most evident and clearly recognis- 
able; the end of this process of increasing complexity lead to the birth of the state. 

This article is divided into four sections in which the evidence related to milita- 
risation for each era will be examined, trying to trace the precursors of the phenom- 
enon and its developments. The structure of each section is similar, starting from 
the analysis of architecture and material culture — mostly weapons — attributable to 
the military sphere. There is no doubt that it is important to evaluate both the 
purely architectural aspect, characterised by the appearance of fortified structures, 
and the presence of weapons in societies, which accompanied the start and develop- 
ment of militarisation in the area covered by this study. The question of when the 
construction of fortified structures began in these regions is of crucial importance 
for understanding the emergence and development of militarisation processes. 
In this context it is essential to remember the Chalcolithic settlement of Ginchi in 
Dagestan,? even if it lies outside the area covered by this contribution. The settle- 
ment had a defensive stone wall that is considered to be the earliest defensive struc- 
ture known in the entire Caucasus; the existence of such earlier evidence must be 
borne in mind with regard to militarisation processes. One of the biggest problems 
is that the lack of reliable archaeological dating evidence has been generally resolved 
by the 4 priori attribution of any fortified structure with characteristics improperly 
defined as 'cyclopean' to the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age period for no compel- 
ling reason. The transitional period between the Bronze Age and the Iron Age is 
one of the most complex to analyse. It reflects an attempt to divide using terms 
connected to a technological change (the introduction of iron metallurgy), although 
this change is not clearly distinguishable with regard to either pottery or metallurgi- 
cal material culture (bronze continued to be the most widely used metal). 

The lack of excavations inside most of the fortified complexes precludes the 
attribution of their construction to specific periods in the absence of markedly 
diagnostic architectural features. In this regard, a group of fortresses in the Lake 
Van area has recently been attributed to the Early Bronze Age on the basis of the 


2 Kushnareva 1997, 17, 160, 224. 
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discovery of surface finds of typical Early Bronze Age pottery? Another example 
which illustrates that without archaeological excavations it is substantially impos- 
sible to date these structures comes from Satkhe, in Samtskhe Javakheti; this site 
clearly shows how this type of approach can be misleading. In Satkhe, in fact, 
a considerable quantity of Kura-Araxes pottery was found on the surface, suggesting 
that the imposing walls could be dated to that period. Subsequent excavations have 
shown that the fortified structure rests directly on the Kura-Araxes archaeological 
strata and that therefore — although not precisely datable — the walls are certainly 
later than the Early Bronze Age,‘ Furthermore, most of the fortified complexes are 
built with mighty walls in highly strategic places? and have been subject to continu- 
ous reuse for millennia, with the result that the foundation deposits may be buried 
under metres of subsequent stratigraphy — or indeed have been destroyed. Another 
not insignificant factor to keep in mind is the unreliability of excavations carried 
out many years ago; the stratigraphic relationships between the fortified complexes 
and the structures within the fortifications cannot be reconstructed with certainty. 
In any case we must remember the impossibility of attributing at least the construc- 
tion of a specific complex to a given epoch on the basis of pottery coming from the 
surface of a site. 

In order to establish the beginning of militarisation processes, it is also crucial to 
analyse the different times of production and dissemination, especially in funerary 
contexts, of weapons. Examination of these aspects allows us to understand changes 
within the structure of ancient societies in relation to the birth of military elites; in 
addition, morphological, size and functional analysis can provide crucial informa- 
tion for understanding how endemic war and conflict dynamics were in these socie- 
ties. In this respect it is essential to underline the processes of miniaturisation of 
military assemblages in accordance with a process that testifies to a level of conflict 
such that weapons becomes symbols. A third element that allows the reconstruction 


? [n particular, it has been proposed that the fortresses of Kalecik, Sehirtepe and Şehitlik were 
constructed in the Early Bronze Age on the basis of potsherds collected on the surface of the sites 
(Ozfirat 2014, 139). 

^ In the southern part of the settlement, some test excavations were conducted by a Georgian- 
American expedition in 1990—91. These activities showed that the wall that encircles the site (Opera- 
tion A2 and A3) was built on top of Early Bronze Age layers. Moreover, those layers were covered and 
sometimes destroyed by later Bronze Age, Iron Age, Hellenistic and Middle Age contexts. Remnants 
of Early Bronze Age domestic architecture were identified; these buildings were rectangular or sub- 
rectangular in shape (Carson et al. 1991, 1, 9-10; Kohl et al. 1992; Kikodze 1993, 1; Isaac et al. 1994, 
23, 26; Kohl 1995, 92; Neumann et al. 2015, 32). 

? This is not the case, for example, with regard to a very specific group of fortified shelters in 
southern Georgia, where the fortified structures, although massive in size, were built in places that are 
scarcely defensible, for reasons related to specific characteristics of that region in certain periods. On 
this, see Licheli e? al. forthcoming. 
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of the militarisation processes concerns the different types of iconographic represen- 
tations on various materials that began and developed in this period. In this case 
too, the increase in scenes of war, or related to bellicose events, significantly char- 
acterises the ideology that lies behind conflict itself. 


Early Bronze Age 
The Early Bronze Age is one of the most studied periods with regard to the archae- 
ology of the regions examined. This is due, in large part, to the fact that in this 
period a culture characterised by great homogeneity (although with differentiations 
on a regional scale) developed, known mainly as Kura-Araxes. In particular, the 
production of pottery with often highly distinctive and recognisable features has 
made it the object of widespread study. It is a generally accepted trend to consider 
that this historical period was little affected by the processes of militarisation, on 
one hand due to a lack of specific studies on the subject, and on the other because 
the architectural and material aspects connected to military matters is generally 
underestimated, in part as a result of the incompleteness of the data available. It is 
possible that this issue plays a decisive role in the attribution of most of the fortified 
structures as having started in the Late Bronze/Early Iron Age, a circumstance that 
generally leads scholars to exclude the possibility of the presence of fortified struc- 
tures in previous eras. With these premises in mind, let us now see which are the 
excavated Kura-Araxes sites in which fortified structures have been identified. 
Perimeter walls established in the Late Chalcolithic (around 3500 BC) and re- 
used in the Early Bronze Age have been reported in Sos Hóyük (Fig. 1); it was 
considered that these had no military purpose but served to spatially separate mem- 
bers of the community. Mud-brick defences considered to date to the beginning 
of the 3rd millennium BC have been discovered in Mokhrablur (Level I) and Ada- 
blur (the mud-brick wall is 2 m wide)" indicating that some militarisation processes 
were already underway at that time. Stone fortification walls have been identified 
in the site of Shengavit and considered to date to the middle of the 3rd millennium 
BC? (Fig. 2). These impressive fortifications feature a 4 m-wide double-faced wall 
with basalt external facings and a fill of loose material, reinforced by small towers 


© The curved wall has been described has built of stones (25-70 cm long) with an inner fill of 
stones and hard clay. It measures about 2.5 m wide and stands for a height of eight courses of stones. 
A substantial cluster of stones attached to the internal face of the wall may have been a reinforcement, 
or partition of some sort (A. Sagona 2000, 332; A. and C. Sagona 2000, 58—59, figs. 27—28, 36-37; 
C. and A. Sagona 2009, 59; A. Sagona 2017, 242). 

7 Kushnareva 1997, 75; Areshian 2005, fig. 14; 2007, 37; A. Sagona 2017, 241. 

8 Sardaryan 1967, 171, 344. 
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Fig. 2. Plan of the site of Shengavit with fortifications (after Simonyan and Rothman 2015, fig. 3). 
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and a moat, with the presence of a small passage connecting the inner part of the 
site with the river,” The fortified Early Bronze Age settlement of Ravaz/Köhne 
Shahar, in north-western Iran, where Kura-Araxes material is predominant and 
fortifications have been attributed to the first phase of utilisation of the site (Fig. 3), 
is considered to be highly similar to Shengavit.'? Possible fortifications allegedly 
pertaining to the Early Bronze Age have been identified in Arich, Elar, Shaglama 
II-III, Dzhagatsatekh,!! Dzyanberd/Aragatsotn!? and Garni? in Armenia; Guda- 
bertka in Georgia;!4 and Garakepek-Tepe, Meyne-Tepe, Khan-Tepe and Shomu- 
Tepe in Azerbaijan.'? In Saro-1, Georgia, excavations in a small fortified building 
called Kveubani, located in the Kura river gorge, have produced Kura-Araxes pot- 
tery, as well as Late Bronze Age and Mediaeval sherds.!6 Given the type of archi- 
tectural structure, it seems highly plausible that the structure was built in the most 
ancient phase and reused later. 

As said, in general, it is believed that the cultures of the Early Bronze Age 
remained largely outside the militarisation process, given that most of the sites, 
mostly small in size and placed in not particularly strategic positions, generally do 
not shows signs of fortifications.” There has been some discussion about the func- 
tion of these fortifications, sometimes referred to as perimeter walls, perhaps to 
down-play their military aspect. Smith has noted that few of the Kura-Araxes for- 
tifications' have been securely dated and may instead be of later date, mostly per- 
haps related to the increase in violence in the transition period between Early 
Bronze Age and Middle Bronze Age.!? For our purposes, this is a problem of lesser 
importance, since militarisation processes were in any case already underway in the 
Early Bronze Age; whether it was the initial, middle or final phase may only be 
determined by further investigations. In any case, it is now unsustainable to imagine 
that the phenomenon of the construction of the improperly labelled ‘cyclopean 
fortresses’ was limited almost exclusively to the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 
period. The data presented above show that militarisation processes were also under- 
way earlier. 


? Kushnareva 1997, 57, 75; Simonyan and Rothman 2015, 20. 

10 Kleiss and Kroll 1979, 31-34, fig. 7; Kroll 1994; Areshian 2007, 45; Bayami and Alizadeh 
2014. 

11 Kushnareva 1997, 59, 75, 228. 

7 Areshyan et al. 1977, 79-80. 

13 Khanzadyan 1969, 7. 

14 Kushnareva 1997, 61. 

5 Kushnareva 1997, 65. 

16 Kakhiani et al. 2013, 5. 

17 Kohl 2007, 90; A. Sagona 2017, 241-43. 

18 Smith 2015, 106. 
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Fig. 3. Plan of the site of Ravaz/Köhne Shahar with fortifications 
(after Kleiss and Kroll 1979, fig. 7). 


Early Bronze Age fortified structures did not constitute an isolated phenomenon 
— which then, after a caesura, grew more rapidly in the Late Bronze Age, but were 
rather the beginning of a continuous and constant process of militarisation of which 
the first large-scale development, as we will see, was in the Middle Bronze Age. 
Although the attribution of the archaeological contexts of some fortifications to the 
Early Bronze Age may be questioned, much more reliable information about 
the beginning of systematic militarisation processes may be obtained from their 
material culture. We must underline that despite the amount of weapons discovered 
in Kura-Araxes contexts, the representativeness of weapons during the Early Bronze 
Age — and consequentially of the archaeological culture known as Kura-Araxes — has 
not yet been subjected to systematic and comprehensive analysis, despite the fact 
that the studies on the subject are numerous enough that the Early Bronze Age may 
be considered one of the best known and defined protohistoric periods in this area. 
This aspect is probably linked to a presence of weapons that could be considered 
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occasional within the Kura-Araxes contexts. They come mostly from funerary con- 
texts, less from settlements. In an overall study of Kura-Araxes tomb morphologies 
published in 2014, scholars examined 111 sites in the territories of modern Georgia, 
Armenia, Artsakh and Azerbaijan.'? To this number must be added sites in eastern 
Turkey and North-Western Iran as well as discoveries made between 2014 and 
2020. In all, the number of funerary contexts is similar to that of settlements.?? 
At the same time the grave-goods found in Kura-Araxes burials are substantially 
homogeneous; the presence of weapons, and more generally of metal objects, is 
uncommon.?! 

As already mentioned, an overall study of Early Bronze grave-goods has not yet 
been published” and therefore it is difficult to talk about any geographical varia- 
tions; there is currently no well-defined model, although certain objects tend to 
appear repetitively. According to the interpretation of E. Rova,” the funerary cus- 
toms of Early Bronze Age societies involved a general uniformity of grave-goods, an 
aspect that can be directly linked to a social stratification characterised by homoge- 
neity or by a differentiation which is still under study. This interpretation finds 
some elements of divergence, namely in burials most likely of important figures 
within the groups — for which, however, we cannot yet speak of an elite. A case is 
the so-called ‘royal’ tomb of Arslantepe, a burial with high quality grave-goods, 
characterised by the presence of weapons specifically associated with the Kura- 
Araxes culture, such as two spear-heads and a series of flat axes with slightly widened 
blades.” Generally, weapons in the Kura-Araxes burials are characterised primarily 
by the presence of a dagger, or a long dagger with a tang-shaped handle, with a rather 
'geometric shape and sometimes two grooves on the blade. Just to mention a few 
sites by way of example, as this is not the right place for an overall review of all 
the Kura-Araxes contexts with weapons, daggers of this type have been found 
at Amiranis Gora, Khizanaat-Gora (layer D),29 Gudabertka," Kvatskhela,?* 


1? Polumarc’h er al. 2014, 231-33. 

20 This aspect outlines a precise choice in the representativeness in death of the Kura-Araxes com- 
munities, an aspect that may be the subject of future studies and research. 

?! Palumbi 2007, 21. 
For a general examination of metal production, see A. Sagona 2017, 265—68. 
3 Rova 2019, 30-31. 
Palumbi 2007, 29-30, figs. 9, 11; Frangipane 2014, 179. Due to the presence of weapons in 
the Early Bronze Age of Arslantepe, it is also worth mentioning the presence of two spear-heads inside 
Building 36, room A1369, the so-called ‘communal’ building, an important discovery since these are 
two specific weapons found elsewhere than in a burial (Palumbi e al. 2017, 110, fig. 25). 

?5 Kushanreva 1997, 55, fig. 20. 

2 Kushanreva 1997, 60, fig. 22. 

2 Gambashidze et al. 2010, 152, 146, pl. IX; Rova 2014, 61, fig. 11. 

2 Gambashidze er al. 2010, 120, pl. VII; Rova 2014, 61, fig. 11. 
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Tsikhiagora,” Metsamor,?? Elar’! and Yanik Tepe,” although the last specimen has 
a slightly different morphology with regard to the length of the blade and the con- 
nection of the tang. With regard to the daggers, the specimen from Zarzis Gora 
should be mentioned: cast in a single piece and with a decorated handle, it is 
a unique piece? among these Early Bronze knives. Another weapon that may be 
found among Early Bronze Age grave-goods are the axes, of which there are differ- 
ent types. From a morphological point of view, the simplest are axes with a simple 
base, flat with a blade slightly widened at the sides. Another type instead has a ring 
handle and vertical blade. Without doubt these kinds of axe could have been used 
in battle, although it should be borne in mind that this particular category of object 
could also have been a work tool.?* 

A slightly different group were axes more highly specialised as weapons of war, 
more elongated specimens with a curved blade, narrow cut and ring-shaped handle, 
for example the axe from the Kareli site.?? We have already partially spoken of 
long-bladed weapons such as spear-heads found in some contexts such as the afore- 
mentioned Arslantepe, Hassek Höyük (tomb 12),? Birecik cemetery?" and Zarzis 
Gora. [t can be imagined that these weapons were mounted on handles, due to 
the presence of a long tang, and used as assault weapons rather than throwing 
weapons given the considerable size of the blade, although if necessary they could 
probably have been used in either way.?? So far, weapons made of metal, basically 
arsenical copper, ^ have been considered; however, the Kura-Araxes contexts have 
also yielded flint and worked bone weapons, especially arrowheads. Like the axes, 
these too must have also had every-day uses, for example for hunting. Arrowhead 


2 Gambashidze et al. 2010, pl. XXXII; Rova 2014, 61, fig. 11. 
30 Piliposyan 2014, 49, pl. 4. 
31 Khanzadyan 1979. 
9 Kushanreva 1997, 71, fig. 29. 
3 Kuftin 1949, pl. 60.1; Dzhaparidze 1976, pl. 62; 1984, 37. 
'This aspect appears corroborated by the fact that in the Kura-Araxes tombs, sometimes in 
association with weapons, metal objects that are difficult to interpret are found, but for which a func- 
tional use as work tools cannot be excluded, as in the case of 'chisels'. An example is the specimen 
from Hassek Hóyük, tomb 12 (Behm-Blancke 1984, fig. 8). 

55 Gambashidze et al. 2010, 252, pl. XVII; Rova 2014, 61, fig. 11. 

36 Behm-Blancke 1984, fig. 8. 

37 Sertok and Ergeç 1999, figs. 9—10. 

?8 Dzhaparidze 1961, 158, pl. 33.3; Kushnareva and Chubinishvili 1970, 112, pl. 42.7; 
Dzhaparidze 1991, fig. 38. 

? Dzhaparidze 1961, 158, pl. 33.3; Kushnareva and Chubinishvili 1970, 112, pl. 42.1. 

40 The introduction of tin bronze seems to have occurred later than Kura-Araxes, dating at least 
to the Middle Bronze Age; however, there are some objects made with different metals or with arseni- 
cal copper with a higher concentration of tin from the Early Bronze Age. 
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forms are quite varied, and they have been found in numerous contexts, especially 
funerary.^! 

To conclude this section, the data currently available indicate quite unequivo- 
cally, although the evidence is punctual, that in certain specific cases the communi- 
ties of the Early Bronze Age built fortification systems. The reasons why there was 
a need to erect defensive structures cannot be established and the data currently 
preclude typological definitions. The problem remains, in many of these contexts, 
of the absence of systematic investigations establishing the stratigraphic relationships 
between the walls and the structures they defended. In the fortified settlement of 
Ravaz/Kóhne Shahar — where only Early Bronze Age housing structures and pottery 
were found, the walls are certainly attributable to that period, regardless of which 
phase they were built in. As discussed below, Early Bronze Age defensive walls 
constituted a prelude to the systematic start of the militarisation process, also from 
an architectural perspective, that characterised the Middle Bronze Age. Overall, the 
weapons in the Kura-Araxes exhibit a partial specialisation: some categories such as 
spear-heads and some types of axes seem likely to have been used in battle; others, 
such as arrowheads and flat axes, may also have been employed for routine func- 
tions. This suggests the hypothesis that the Kura-Araxes societies experienced 
a degree of episodic, non-endemic belligerence, a notion further supported by the 
limited number of weapons in the tombs and settlements. At the same time, weap- 
ons speak in favour of a progressive social stratification and this is where daggers 
are indicative. The presence of daggers in tombs may correspond to the elevated 
social status of particular people who were becoming warriors, although for the 
Early Bronze Age this aspect is still under study. In fact, the dagger itself does not 
represent a weapon of fundamental importance for conflicts, but rather the presence 
of the dagger was linked to the ability to ‘control’ the constituent of the blade, 
namely metal. In this reconstruction, the lack of iconography or representations (all 
of which are rare during this phase) relating to armed clashes or more generally to 
belligerence, is significant for Early Bronze Age societies. In a certain protohistoric 
period characterised, according to the interpretation proposed here, by limited con- 
flict, it is not surprising that militarisation does not yet characterise the iconographic 
productions. 


^! [n this regard, it should be mentioned that the arrowheads found in the tombs are not plentiful, 
an aspect perhaps linked to the inclusion of selected specimens among the grave-goods rather than an 
P 8 8 8 
entire quiver. 
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Middle Bronze Age 

The next protohistoric epoch is that which embraces the final part of the 3rd mil- 
lennium and part of the 2nd millennium. Conventionally, the end of the Early 
Bronze Age, as well as the Kura-Araxes culture, is dated to 2500 BC.” One of the 
most striking aspects of the Middle Bronze Age is that, in the current state of 
understanding, the archaeological visibility of the settlements is greatly reduced. As 
a direct consequence, the record is biased towards graves characterised by distinctive 
burial mounds known as kurgans. It must be emphasised that the question of what 
settlement structures, fortified or not, were like during this phase constitutes one of 
the greatest problems of protohistoric archaeology in the region. Generally, the 
scientific community agrees that Middle Bronze Age communities lacked stable 
settlements, and consequentially these cultures are often considered to have had 
nomadic links. Such an approach, however, is in conflict with the size of some typi- 
cal burial grounds of the period, such as Karashamb, Bertakana and Verin Naver, 
among the largest graveyards in the region (not only for this period), and evidence 
of long-term settled occupation in conflict with the idea of nomadism. Generally, 
there are few settlement sites that are considered to date with certainty to this phase; 
examples are Jinisi? and Tigranashen.“ 

In the multi-phase settlement of Kültepe/Kyultepe in Nakhichevan, in phase II 
a fortified site has been identified. ^ The wall which surrounded the settlement is 
pentagonal in shape, 2 m wide, reinforced with rectangular turrets and was built in 
the late 3rd/early 2nd millennium BC. 

Another fortified settlement was recently unearthed and excavated in the Şorur 
Valley in Nakhichevan. The site is known as Kizkale, or Qizqala, is strategically 
placed and features robust fortifications surrounding a settlement. In addition, 
a necropolis has been identified which contains more than a hundred kurgans on 
higher ground behind the site. Archaeologists, based on stratigraphic data, are 
inclined to date the occupation and construction phase of the first fortifications to 
the Middle Bronze Age.“ The lower part was built in stone, with a mud-brick 
upper portion. The entrance was flanked with buttresses. On the northern and 


42 We will not dwell here on specific problems relating to the construction of an absolute chronol- 
ogy, but it should be emphasised that the generalised lack of excavations in multi-phase contexts 
associated with a significant number of recent radiometric dating makes the picture still problematic, 
especially for the ancient phases of Protohistory. 

43 A. Sagona 2017, 342, fig. 7.18. 

44 Gasparyan et al. 2020, 162, figs. 23-24. 

^ Kushnareva 1997, 145. Another series of fortified sites, Oglan Qala, Gazanchi, Chalkankala 
and others, have been considered contemporary to Kyultepe (Aliev 1977, 31). 

46 Bakhshaliyev et al. 2018. 
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eastern sides there was a deep moat. It has been established that the wall reached 
10 m in height and enclosed an area about 3 ha." 

Remnants of fortification walls have also been identified in level II of Uzerlik 
Tepe (Fig. 4). This was a massive curved defensive wall made of mud-brick, with 
a width of 3 m, and fell into disuse in the following period (Level III).* In Lori- 
berd the settlement and cemetery were associated with massive fortifications, with 
a thickness of 7 m.“ These walls appear to have been repaired many times over the 
millennia, but the lower levels are considered to be associated with the Middle 
Bronze levels. According to Kushnareva, the fact that both Uzerlik Tepe and Lori- 
berd were fortified settlement is a strong indication of a common socio-economic 
situation.?? 

The remains of fortifications have also been identified in the multi-phase settle- 
ment of Geoy Tepe, in north-western Iran, where there are remnants of a defensive 
stone wall 1.6 m thick?! Among the characteristic traits of the Sevan-Uzerlik cul- 
ture Kushnareva identified the presence of ‘settlements with defensive walls, which 
are of massive construction in the foothills and mountainous regions, but made of 
clay slabs in the steppes'.^? Also in Karmir-berd, one of the key sites of the Middle 
Bronze Age, under the remnants of mediaeval fortifications, remains of very ancient 
walls emerge which could be contemporary with the famous burial ground.” 

The period discussed in this section lies between two protohistoric phases char- 
acterised by the use of fortifications; if we consider all the uncertainties related to 
the chronological attribution of the fortresses considered and the current impossibil- 
ity of establishing the typological development of the fortified structures, this con- 
stitutes food for thought. First of all, as repeatedly reiterated in these contributions, 
fortified structures, especially in stone, are those that most lend themselves to reuse 
over time." Furthermore, it would be very strange to imagine that after the first 
cases of fortification in the 3rd millennium BC it is necessary to wait for almost 


^ Kushnareva 1997, 145. 
^5 Kushnareva 1997, 208; A. Sagona 2017, 369. 
4 Kushnareva 1997, 99, 136; A. Sagona 2017, 369. 
50 Kushnareva 1997, 136. 
> Kushnareva 1997, 148. 
52 Kushnareva 1997, 143. 
For further settlement contexts, see the systematic studies made on the Mt. Aragats area in 
Badalyan and Avetisyan 2007. 

54 Significant in this regard is precisely the aforementioned site of Kızkale in Nakhichevan, which 
sees uninterrupted occupation from the Middle Bronze Age to the Early Iron Age. The archaeologists 
who conducted the excavation identified a restoration phase and a possible enlargement of the wall 


circuits during the Late Bronze Age, confirming the trend towards a continuity of use of the fortified 
sites (Bakhshaliyev er al. 2018, 35). 
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Fig. 4. Plan of the fortified settlement of Uzerlik Tepe 
(after Kushnareva 1997, fig. 59). 
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another millennium to see the architectural developments of the first fortifications 
of the Early Bronze Age. 

Taking into consideration a militarisation process that is clearly visible with 
regard to types of funerary object, that testify to a situation of conflict that was 
becoming endemic, and the uncertain dating of the fortified structures in the region, 
we propose an earlier date for the introduction of the fortified structures improperly 
called ‘cyclopean’ to the Middle Bronze Age. In the first place, this would indicate 
a diachronic continuity in the development of the fortified structures, eliminating 
a chronological gap that is difficult to maintain. This circumstance would make the 
presence of thousands of fortifications much more justifiable by distributing their 
construction over a far longer period of time, rather than concentrating all of it into 
a few centuries. It would also solve another problem, in rebutting the alleged 
nomadism of the region's Middle Bronze Age communities.” 

There are some archaeological cases that give support to this interpretation. First 
of all, the striking case of the necropolis of Karashamb where thousands of graves 
have been identified and excavated. About 300 m north of the burial ground are 
the remains of a vast fortified settlement covering almost 3 ha where spectacular 
stretches of stone walls have been preserved, which we believe could have been the 
original fortified settlement that must have housed the communities buried in 
the nearby cemetery. Unfortunately, the absence of archaeological excavations on 
the site and the presence of an extensive overlying mediaeval settlement within the 
ancient wall circuit has prevented up to now the verification of this perspective, 
which remains highly plausible (Fig. 5). Also in the huge graveyard of Bertakana, 
which probably housed the burials of several neighbouring communities, there are 
the remains of a fortified structure whose construction is probably to be put in 
phase with the nearby necropolis” (Fig. 6). Another interesting case is that of 
the large fortress of Bjni where, in addition to extensive mediaeval structures, there 
are remains of stone fortifications whose construction could be associated with 
the discovery, during archaeological excavations, of Middle Bronze Age pottery 
(Fig. 7). 

In essence, we believe that the development of the militarisation process, clearly 
visible from the point of view of the armaments considered below, was accompanied 
by the flowering of large-scale military architecture. The archaeological problem 


55 Significant here is the case of the Orumiyeh basin where for the Middle Bronze Age practically 
only settlements and no cemeteries are known, which would indicate a tendency to sedentism rather 
than nomadism. 

5 Both Bertakana and Karashamb, given the impressive size and quantity of burials, could be areas 
where the dead of several neighbouring communities were buried. 

57 Petrosyan et al. forthcoming. 
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Fig. 5. Protohistoric fortification walls in the fortified settlement of Aghzibir, near Karashamb 
(Kotayk Survey Project Archive). 


Fig. 6. Aerial view of the fort in Berkana, surrounded by a huge burial ground 
(Samtskhe-Javakheti Project Archive). 
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Fig. 7. Remains of protohistoric walls in Bjni (Kotayk Survey Project Archive). 


related to the reliability of attributing these structures to the Middle Bronze Age is 
due almost exclusively to archaeological research which has practically always 
favoured the investigation of funerary complexes rather than fortifications. This new 
interpretation makes it possible to recalibrate the process of militarisation as a long- 
lasting event characterised by the constant and continuous increase of conflict phe- 
nomena, accompanied by considerable evidence of architecture and objects con- 
nected to war. 

Study of weapons, now archaeologically more evident compared with the Early 
Bronze Age, is inextricably linked to funerary evidence, while information relating 
to the settlements is almost lacking. As touched on above, whereas in early Protohis- 
tory the presence of weapons in the tombs was sporadic, the situation in the Middle 
Bronze Age is different, with weapons becoming constantly present among grave- 
goods. In the contexts of the early stages of the Middle Bronze Age, Bedeni and 
Martqopi, a progressive increase in weapons in the kurgans is seen. In this regard, 
the burial mounds of the Martqopi culture of Tedotsminda can be cited as examples 


58 Also in this case, a systematic criterion is not adopted for all the weapons from Middle Bronze 
Age contexts, as the location is not suitable. 
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in which two tanged daggers with foliate blades were found.^? However, the massive 
increase in weapons, as well as the onset of the use of tin bronze rather than arseni- 
cal copper technology, is clearly visible during the advanced phases of the Middle 
Bronze Age and in particular during what is known as the Trialeti culture, as well 
as in the other contemporary and later archaeological cultures known from the 
region. 

Analysing the finds from the eponymous site of the culture, namely the Trialeti 
mounds on the Tsalka plateau, weapons were found in Kurgan VI, a dagger blade 
or short tang sword, no. XV, with a spearhead with cylindrical base, a dagger 
blade with tang and flint rivets and arrowheads, no. XVI, a dagger blade or short 
tang sword, no. XVIL a short sword blade with triple central rib and square tang 
with double rivet hole at the ends, and dagger blades?! in the cases of Kurgans XIX 
and XXIV.2 Although social diversification between the kurgans themselves is 
found, with some burials containing higher quality items than others, for the pur- 
poses of this article, a situation can be outlined in which the figure of the warrior 
is emerging, if not completely affirmed. 

Assemblages of warrior grave-goods seem evident in Middle Bronze contexts, 
characterised mostly by the presence of more-or-less long-bladed cutting weapons. 
In relation to this, the presence of real daggers and swords as well as long daggers, 
which could be used in direct combat rather than for throwing, should be empha- 
sised, although varied use would have been possible when necessary. The appearance 
of sword and spears was certainly of great importance for the configuration of the 
specialised warrior figure. This recurrence is also seen in the Nuli kurgans,® 
Metekhi,94 Karmir-Vank® and the Arich cemetery.99 Also relevant is the fact that 
in some cases these weapons are decorated, generally with systems of incisions or 
grooves on the blades. 


? Mindiashvili et al. 2003, 67, fig. 5. 

“ For the first definition of the Trialeti culture, see Kuftin 1941. 

61 In this case, and in other contexts, it is difficult to determine whether these are daggers or long 
daggers in the absence of comparisons between detailed blade measurements. 

© Kuftin 1941; 1949; Dzhaparidze 1969. The interpretative problems related to the kurgan 
of the eponymous context of the Trialeti culture must be remembered. In these are burials under 
the mound most of remains of the dead are absent, which the discoverer explained by suggesting the 
adoption of the practice of cremation by the community. Kuftin himself, however, underlines the lack 
of any evidence suggesting cremation and currently this issue remains undecided (Kuftin 1941, 81). 

& Kuftin 1949, 31; Kushnareva 1997, 98, fig. 39. 

94 Kushnareva 1997, 98, fig. 39. 

9^ Kushnareva 1997, 147, fig. 68. 

$6 Kushnareva 1997, 142, fig. 67. 
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Alongside this material, some sites have yielded very distinctive objects or long 
swords, for example those of Lilo,” Vorotna-Berd,6* Kachagan,? Dzora Hydroelectric 
Station? and Angekhakot.”! The presence of long swords would suggest a different 
use for these objects, more useful as slashing weapons rather for stabbing, like short 
swords and long daggers. The latter would be used almost exclusively for hand-to- 
hand combat, whereas long swords are also useful for combat on horseback.” This 
aspect could be interpreted as a further internal specialisation of warrior types and 
the coexistence of different warfare techniques may be imagined, including the use 
of horses, probably the prerogative of few given the lesser occurrence of long swords. 
However, the contextual lack in Middle Bronze Age funerary contexts of the most 
typical archaeological marker regarding the use of horses in warfare, i.e. the horse- 
harness (present, however, in the later stages), must be emphasised. Also, following 
the Sagona hypothesis,” it might be — at least in some cases, when these ‘long 
swords’ have a decidedly reduced thickness compared with the length of the blade 


74 


— they were instead ceremonial or representative weapons,”* an aspect however in 


any case linked to a class of specialised warriors in Middle Bronze Age societies. 
Another category of weapon that exhibits greater specialisation than the Early 
Bronze Age is the axe. Axes of this phase all have a ring-shaped handle system, and 
blades with a substantially straight profile and slightly widened blade or half-moon- 
shaped blade, both types from the contest of Kirovakan.” Others with a straight 


profile and widened lower blade are found, for example, at Gyumri.”° Although 


77 


Kushnareva”’ considered these items ceremonial or representative artefacts, they can 


probably be interpreted as functional objects especially given their abundant num- 
ber and the presence of other objects that may plausibly be interpreted as ceremo- 
nial. These are the objects that Sagona defines as ‘standards’, coming from the 


© Chubinishvili 1948; 1957, pl. VIII; Gogadze 1976, 223. 
© Kushnareva 1997, 107, fig. 45. 
© Martirosyan 1964, fig. 35. 
70 Kuftin 1941, fig. 5; Martirosyan 1964, fig. 35. 
7! Kushnareva 1997, 107, fig. 45. 
It is very complex to define the introduction of the horse mounted for war purposes as well as 
the chariot. See the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age section, although it is possible that the use of the 
horse in battle began in the later stages of the Middle Bronze Age; for these aspects, see Nerkin Naver, 
where there are horses in the burials. However, it is not certain that they were used in battle, in addi- 
tion to which both the archaeological data and radiometric dating are problematic (Simonyan and 
Manaseryan 2013). 

73 A. Sagona 2017, 350, fig. 7.21. 

74 Specific experimental archaeology studies or relating to wear which might clarify the dynamics 
of use have not yet been carried out on these objects. 

75 Kushnareva 1997, 107, fig. 45. 

76 Martirosyan 1960, 60; Dzhaparidze 1969, 162. 

77 Kushnareva 1997, 107, fig. 45. 
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contexts of Brili and Faksau./? More than ‘standards’, these objects look rather like 
axes — even if it is likely that they were not actually put to use. A separate class of 
axes present in the Middle Bronze Age are those defined as ‘anchor’ or 'crescent- 
shaped', axes with a markedly widened blade and straight handle. These weapons 
with a peculiar shape are also known from Mesopotamia, but we will not dwell on 
their distribution or the possibility of mutual contacts." The actual function of 
these axes is still in doubt and it is not excluded that, like the other specimens 
mentioned above, they may have been used for ceremonial purposes, a possibility 
supported by the fact that some miniature specimens of this type of object are 
known. This confirms, as already mentioned in the introduction, that these particu- 
lar axes possessed a symbolic meaning. 

Finally, to complete the overview of the weapons of the period, we should men- 
tion the arrowheads in stone (flint or obsidian) or bone. In the Middle Bronze Age, 
stone arrowheads were more slender in shape and of very high quality. At the same 
time, rectangular-section bone tips with projections for insertion in the handle are 
known. As with the Early Bronze Age specimens, it is likely that these objects served 
the dual purpose of weapons useful for both hunting and warfare. 

Overall, therefore, the weapons of the Middle Bronze Age show a greater diver- 
sity than the previous phase and were even more abundant than in the next phase. 
The introduction of weapons such as the sword and spear represents a clear demar- 
cation from the previous phase, evidence of progressively accentuated belligerence 
that was becoming endemic. These weapons are mostly pointed weapons that would 
testify to hand-to-hand clashes of foot soldiers, while it is much more complex to 
hypothesise the use of the horse in these phases since there is no specific archaeo- 
logical marker. Weapons such as some ‘long swords’ as well as non-functional axes 
(so-called ‘standards’) and miniature exemplars testify to the symbolic value that 
weapons and more generally warriors and war were acquiring in these central proto- 
historic periods. 

A further characteristic of Middle Bronze Age archaeological productions is the 
appearance of objects made of precious metals such as gold and silver, genuine 
jewellery.89 The ornamental objects are flanked by metalwork: vases of different 
sizes, shapes, and representations, and made of diverse raw materials.?! These 
include the two silver cups from the graveyards of Trialeti and Karashamb, which, 
due to the complexity and abundance of their decoration and iconography, stand 
out as truly unique. Here we will limit ourselves to analysing the registers of both 


BA, Sagona 2017, 356, fig. 7.23. 

7? In this regard, see Guillaume 2017. 

89 On the subject, see Puturidze 2003 and Carminati 2014. 
8! Narimanishvili 2014. 
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cups from a perspective useful for the purposes of the article, as both vessels are also 
the subject of specific studies.?? Despite its enormous importance for the purposes 
of social and symbolic reconstruction more generally, the Trialeti cup is probably 
less significant with regard to militarisation, given the representation of a group of 
men in the act of bring libation to a chief in the upper register and a row of deer 
in that below. The Karashamb cup instead shows some significant scenes involving 
belligerence.5? The three ‘narrative’ registers, i.e. those that do not just contain 
scenes with animals, feature representations of several armed clashes as well as 
a beheading scene and a ‘host of weapons”. The conflicts are between men on foot, 
i.e. ‘infantry’; cavalry is not present, an aspect that would confirm what has been 
said so far. Even the weapons represented, both those wielded by men and those 
shown as single objects, are the arms of warriors who fight on foot, such as the large 
rectangular shields that are only known from artistic representations, and were prob- 
ably made of perishable material given their non-visibility in the archaeological 
record. At the same time the hand-axe held by the chief and probably used for the 
decapitation illustrated has also a clearly symbolic meaning.9* Overall, therefore, 
the two silver cups with iconographic representations confirm the picture outlined 
above for the Middle Bronze Age, as well as constituting further evidence of an 
ongoing militarisation process linked to belligerence and conflict that gradually 
became endemic. 


Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 

The transition from the Middle Bronze Age to the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 
in these regions seems to have been characterised by substantial continuity,? an 
aspect that makes the operation of establishing differentiations in material produc- 
tions or organising the distinctive features of some archaeological cultures more 
complex than elsewhere. In the evaluation of military architecture in this transition 
phase there are two types of situation that can be encountered: newly built fortifica- 
tions in places not previously occupied and fortified complexes that reuse pre- 
existing structures (whose foundation must mainly be accredited to previous phases). 
Some scholars argue that it is precisely during late protohistoric times, between the 


82 For the main works on cups, see Hovhannisyan 1992; Boehemer and Kossak 2000; Rubinson 
2003; Avetysian et al. forthcoming. 

8 For a recent interpretation of figurative registers, see Avetysian et al. forthcoming. 

84 In addition, as to finds, it was possible to note that among weapons, axes probably possessed 
greater symbolic significance, with the occurrence of non-functional specimens and miniaturised 
“anchor” axes. 


85 A. Sagona 2017, 378. 
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Bronze Age and the Iron Age, that the specialisation and intensification of metal- 
lurgical production took place.56 This is only partially true, because a great develop- 
ment in metallurgy is clearly visible from the Middle Bronze Age onwards. A marked 
variability in weapon production in the area under consideration is observable, but 
there is often no direct correlation with the archaeological cultures currently defined 
for the Bronze Age — Iron Age transition phase. Bronze continues to be the material 
of choice for the production of weapons, even if it is progressively joined by iron.? 
The issues related to the introduction, affirmation and replacement of bronze by 
iron need to be dealt with specifically, although it is impossible not to notice that 
the new metal is preferred to bronze first for the production of weapons, such as 
spearheads and arrowheads. 

It is generally believed that the explosion of the phenomenon of militarisation 
occurred during the phase covered by this section. However, it is necessary to make 
some observations on data that would seem to be in conflict with what seems to 
have become an established assumption. The first concerns, as we have seen, the 
impossibility of unequivocally attributing the development of so-called 'cyclopean' 
military architecture to this specific phase; another involves the composition of the 
funerary objects of some of the main burial grounds of this period. If we take into 
consideration, for example, the funerary contexts of Artik, Lchshen?? and 
Shirakavan,” at least in the tombs dated to the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age the 
presence of weapons is not particularly significant in quantitative terms; indeed, in 
some cases they are less frequent than in the immediately preceding Middle Bronze 
Age. One of the most typical products is the so-called Central Trans-Caucasia battle 
axe which seems to be widespread in an extensive territory between eastern Georgia 
and Nakhichevan. These are battle weapons that had Middle Bronze Age forbears 
characterised by a single half-moon cut. In some variations on this type the blade 
became discoidal with a cut extended up to the handle. In this case, the actual 
functionality of these objects cannot be excluded but at the same time their role 


8 In this regard, the Gantiadi burial is considered to be of a metalworker and is dated to the Late 
Bronze Age/Early Iron Age, evidence in favour of the recognition of the metalworker’s role in society: 
A. Sagona 2017, 393. 

87 [n this regard, some productions interpreted as ‘experiments’ are significant, such as the daggers 
consisting of an iron blade and bronze pommel and sheath, known in Armenia as the ‘Sevan daggers’ 
(A. Sagona 2017, 393). This interpretation is certainly plausible but a ‘functional’ reading cannot be 
excluded, according to which the blade, the fundamental offensive part of the weapon, was made with 
the most resistant metal, iron, and parts of the handle and sheath with the more aesthetically pleasing 
bronze. 

88 Khachatryan 1979. 

89 Petrosyan 2018. 

?? Torosyan et al. 2002. 
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may have been symbolic or representative. The specimens are not very numerous; 
notable examples come from the aforementioned site of Artik. 

As previously stated, it is difficult for this phase to define the specific character- 
istics of the material culture linked to militarisation. As for other classes of weapons 
such as swords, there are some specific productions more similar to short swords 
with a markedly triangular profile. The blade, of the ‘pointed’ type, is in some cases 
made together with the handle and the elaborate decorations on the blade and on 
the knobs?! that these objects often feature would suggest, in some cases, that they 
were representative objects. The morphology of the spears present in contexts dated 
to the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age remains substantially the same as in the 
Middle Bronze Age: foliate blade and more or less developed or elongated cylindri- 
cal bases. 

An aspect that must be emphasised concerns the use of the mounted horse and 
the two-wheeled cart, which in both cases are topics of debate. As already noted for 
the previous phase, the Middle Bronze Age, there are no visible elements of material 
culture that indicate the use of horses in the strict sense. The situation is different 
for the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age phase, when instead there seem to be 
strongly characteristic elements such as horse-harnesses.?? It may be imagined that 
the beginning of the use of horses went hand in hand with its use in battle, an 
aspect that is emphasised by the deposition of horse-harnesses in burials. In this 
regard, other finds such as bronze belts with figurative systems traditionally dated 
to this phase can give other types of information. With regard to the use of the 
horse, the Stepanavan belt is particularly significant; according to a recent interpre- 
tation?? this represents a military parade with the presence of warriors on foot, in 
chariots and on horseback. Although the chronological determinations of these 
objects are particularly complex and also subject to revision, the use of horses and 
two-wheeled carts in late protohistoric times in the area under investigation cannot 


be excluded. 


Middle Iron Age/Urartu 

The distinction of the Early Iron Age and Middle Iron Age transition phase is based 
almost entirely on the overlaying of the cultural assemblage of the Urartian state on 
the material traditions of the local communities of the Armenian Highlands. The 
material culture of Urartu as a marker of the kingdom overlaps without ever 


?! Take for example the two specimens from Artik with a particularly complex decoration featur- 
ing a snake along the entire length of the blade (Khachatryan 1975, 291, pl. 114). 

?? Sultanishvili 2008. 

93 Cesaretti and Dan forthcoming. 
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replacing the material culture of the communities that progressively became part of 
it. At least initially, the phenomenon that can be observed, as regards local com- 
munities that were also under the control of the Urartian state, is that of extraordi- 
nary cultural continuity compared to previous periods. Basically if there were no 
occasional elements” typical of the Urartian kingdom, from an archaeological point 
of view it would be impossible to distinguish between the Early Iron Age and the 
Middle Iron Age. From this perspective, Urartu is considered as the arrival point of 
local development trajectories to which elements from Mesopotamia were added. 
Indeed, the origin of the state of Urartu must therefore be sought in the process of 
local development, defined by Masson as ‘the Caucasian way to civilisation',?? which 
led to the emergence of socio-political entities that already existed at the end of the 
3rd millennium, long before the establishment of Urartian power. 

When Urartu became a state entity in all respects, a process that occurred in the 
second half of the 9th century BC, a profound change also took place with regard 
to the development of militarisation. As a fully developed state Urartu was the 
protagonist of conflicts on two different scales. On the one hand it was involved in 
local conflicts against groups that had reached a level of social complexity definable 
as chiefdomic or sometimes proto-state, distributed throughout the northern and 
eastern parts of its borders. On the other hand, the novelty was war at an interna- 
tional level that developed into interregional conflicts with a series of interlocutors, 
states or empires, distributed along the entire southern arc of its borders (Assyrians, 
Syro-Hittite states and Manneans). The intensification produced by these large-scale 
conflicts and the highly hierarchical systems of territorial control constituted the 
apogee of the militarisation process for the territories involved. It can be safely said 
that no pre-mediaeval civilisation modelled and left such a recognisable mark on 
the landscape as the state of Urartu did in the Armenian Highlands. 

From an architectural point of view, it is evident that the strategic needs of the 
Urartian state were profoundly different from those of the groups already present 
in these territories. This is particularly visible when analysing the changes in settle- 
ment pattern between different eras. First of all, there is a much more varied pres- 
ence of types of fortified structures that were rebuilt in the same geographical loca- 
tions, depending on the type of function they had to perform. The Urartians reused 
pre-existing fortified structures only if they were located exactly where they would 
have built them?” (Fig. 8). The Urartian presence in these pre-existing sites was 


94 On the symbols of the Urartian state, see Dan 2019, with previous literature. 

°° Masson 1997. 

?6 There are cases of fortresses from the Early Iron Age that were reused and rebuilt, examples are 
Lchashen and Amasia in Armenia. The Lchashen fortress shows interesting features: it is a complex 
from the Early Iron Age, and earlier, but with evident interventions during the Urartian era, visible 
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Fig. 8. Aerial view of the site of Lchashen with protohistoric and historic fortifications 
(Kotayk Survey Project Archive). 


underlined by the implementation of reconstructions or structural modifications 
that made them immediately recognisable, otherwise newly founded structures were 
erected. 

The Urartian system of territorial control, organised in different hierarchical 
levels,” largely involved the construction of chains of fortresses that had certain 
main purposes: the control of valleys and flat areas and of the communication 
routes that connected them. The control of valleys and flat areas was guaranteed by 


above all in the area of the main entrance gate of the central fort which was clearly rebuilt after the 
Urartian conquest. However, this entrance does not present the features of ‘classic’ Urartian architec- 
ture but may rather be explained by interventions attributable to a local governor who wanted to 
imitate contemporary Urartian structures using local workers (personal communication of R. Biscione 
to R. Dan 2011; Dan 2017b, 96). In Amasia, the Urartians rebuilt a stretch of the fortifications, 
evidently damaged during the conquest of the great fortress (Dan and Cesaretti 2021, fig. 7). Emblem- 
atic is also the case of the fortress of Seqendel/Libliuni, whose conquest is celebrated in an inscription 
(CTU A 9-8) by Sarduri (II), son of Argisti. The Urartians chose not to occupy the fortress; they just 
conquered it and built an entirely new one about 300 m away. 

97 On this hierarchical system, subdivided into four or five interdependent levels at the top of 
which there were always palace-fortresses that were also royal residences, see Biscione 2012; Biscione 
and Dan 2011; 2014; 2019. 
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the presence of fortifications built halfway up the hillside, on the hills surrounding 
the plains, which could be seen one from another and directly controlled the plain, 
home to the agricultural centres. As evidenced above all by the case of the plain of 
Van, the great economic and administrative centres, also fortified, were protected 
by rings of fortifications with military structures of various sizes and functions. In 
the plain of Van, the capital Tuspa was protected by eight fortresses that controlled 
and blocked any possible access to the plain.?? Some of these also possessed the 
function of religious centres or constituted in turn effective administrative centres 
which, as in the case of Yukarı Anzaf, supported the administrative management of 
the capital. 

The Urartian settlement system constituted a significant further development of 
what had been seen up to that time in the Armenian Highlands, as is made clear 
by the positioning of the fortresses themselves. While in earlier epochs the previous 
populations tended to make their fortifications in naturally highly defensible places, 
such as on hilltops and other high ground, positions that partially precluded the 
control of the surrounding territories, the positioning of Urartian fortresses denotes 
their will to exercise strong control over their territory. From a strictly architectural 
perspective, the Urartians developed a new architecture for the region that repre- 
sented, like several other aspects of their civilisation, a synthesis between indigenous 
and Assyrian traditions. This process of hybridisation led, especially in the late phase 
of the Urartian civilisation, to the development of particular and innovative archi- 
tectural solutions which are discussed below. 

The use of stone is certainly part of the baggage of pre-Urartian traditions, and 
characterises most of the fortified complexes of the previous era. While some exam- 
ples of more ancient Urartian fortresses show the almost exclusive use of stone, as 
in the most striking case of the fortress of Körzüt” (Fig. 9), subsequently the use 
of stone almost exclusively for the foundations may be noted, with standing walls 
in mud-brick, inspired in part by past experiences of the Hittite world and also 
certainly an aspect in which the Urartians wanted to imitate the Assyrians. The 
decision to use mud-brick consistently in an area characterised by a particularly 
extreme climate and by the presence of rock, which had been traditionally used for 
the construction of fortified systems, points to an ideological desire to rival contem- 
porary Assyrian constructions, a process of imitation that culminated in the con- 
struction of the palace-fortress of Karmir-blur. Another element that the Urartians 
derived from the Assyrian world was architectural planning strongly based on per- 
pendicularity — a notion substantially unknown in the pre-Urartian era in those 


?8 Dan 2014; 2017a, 193-96. 
? On Kórzüt, see Dan and Vitolo 2016, with previous literature. 
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Fig. 9. Urartian wall remains in the fortress of Kórzüt (photograph by R. Dan 2010). 


territories, which were characterised by considerable structural complexity and the 
presence of a series of highly distinctive elements that today still allow Urartian 
edifications to be distinguished from almost all those of other periods. A distinctive 
feature was the systematic use of buttresses, usually emerging about 50 cm from the 
line of the wall line and always regularly spaced. More than a functional value, 
the buttress in Urartian architecture had especially an aesthetic value, which was 
also modelled on Mesopotamian architectural traditions. 

In essence, on one hand Urartu was heir to the non-urban tradition of the com- 
munities that preceded it, and on the other developed architectural systems with 
resemblances to the great palaces and urban constructions of Assyria. As noted, the 
peak of this process of political and military emulation of the Assyrian world from 
a perspective was marked by the construction of the palace-fortress of Karmir-blur, 
commissioned by King Rusa (II), son of Argisti. In fact the palatial residence of 
Karmir-blur was built on a high artificial platform, probably in imitation of the 


roughly contemporary palace built in Khorsabad by Sargon 11.!““ 


100 Dan 2015, 48. 
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As regards the production of weapons, we see for the first time, at a regional 
level, a differentiated and functional use of the different metallurgies of bronze and 
iron. Basically, iron is mainly used for contact weapons, with finishes possibly in 
other materials, while bronze is preponderant with regard to objects or weapons 
intended for representative or cultic use. Taken together, weapons in Urartu are 
abundant but not very systematised. One of the problems that has rendered difficult 
the analysis of this class of object is the systematic consideration of items from the 
antiquities market, many of which are probably fakes, but which are often cited as 
examples of Urartian productions. In general, the production of Urartian weapons 
arises in discontinuity with respect to what is attested for previous periods, with the 
appearance of objects such as metal shields which are not characteristic of the area, 
and elements that appear as a result of the reception of cultural influences from 
Mesopotamia, such as metal helmets. 

Thanks to Urartu's use of writing, we possess a series of historical texts that 
testify to the constant military activity aimed at the expansion and maintenance of 
territorial possessions by the Urartian kings. Emblematic in this sense are the two 
great annalistic texts of Argisti (I), son of Minua (CTU A 8-1—A 8-3) and Sarduri 
(ID, son of Argisti (A 9-1—A 9-3), where an endless series of military campaigns are 
reported in a dry and repetitive style, quite different from the richness of the nar- 
ratives of the Assyrian annals. Unlike in contemporary Assyrian texts, universalist 
ambitions of domination and conquest of known territories are not expressed, but 
rather the need to maintain conquered territories and, in some cases, activities 
aimed at expansion. In all Urartian texts, military activity is preceded by an invoca- 
tion to the god Haldi, which is usually followed by a list of subjugated countries, 
destroyed cities and villages, and deported populations. 

Clearly of particular importance was the ideological aspect, that demonstrates 
how war was a fundamental part of Urartian culture; emblematic in this sense is 
the famous shield from Yukari Anzaf (CTU IV B 3-1) where the god Haldi is rep- 
resented wielding a bow and a spear at the head of a series of deities including the 
storm and sun gods?! (Fig. 10). This representation is particularly important since 
the god is not represented in order to protect the action carried out by the king and 
his army, but is rather its protagonist; the military action is not conducted by the 
soldiers of the Urartian army but only by the deities who fight in their stead against 
their enemies. This is exemplified by Haldi's spear, which pierces a charioteer, and 
by lions who bite enemy — perhaps Assyrian — soldiers, animals that belong to the 
sphere of the supreme Urartian god. The fact that Haldi is a god of war is shown 
by the fact that his representative symbol was a spear, which was placed on top of 


10! Op this shield, see Belli 1999, 34—88. 
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Fig. 10. The bronze shield from Yukarı Anzaf (after Belli 1999, fig. 17). 


his temples, and by the fact that all his temple buildings were adorned with weap- 
ons. This is clearly visible archaeologically in the Ayanis site, '? and is also shown 
iconographically in the representation of the sanctuary of Musasir.'? From this 
perspective it is significant that, while in the inscriptions on stone and rock there 


are dedications to other deities of the vast Urartian pantheon, weapons are always 
dedicated to Haldi. 


Conclusions 

As we have seen, the subject of war was in some way always present in the com- 
munities distributed over time in the territories under consideration. We have seen 
that, although not very frequent, there are evident traces of fortified structures and 
complexes characterised by varied architectural solutions and construction methods. 
Even if the stratigraphic association between these fortified structures and contexts 
reliably attributed to the Early Bronze Age is not always archaeologically verifiable, 
at least at present, it remains clear that the beginning of the militarisation process 
is to be ascribed to this period. 

According to the traditional and widely accepted interpretation, this process of 
militarisation would seem to have stopped for over a millennium and then suddenly 
resumed with unprecedented intensity starting from the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron 
Age. This long hiatus in the militarisation process has been explained, in some cases, 
by the adoption of nomadic lifestyles by indigenous communities. Apart from the 


102 Çilingiroğlu 2001; Derin and Çilingiroğlu 2001. 
103 Botta and Flandin 1849, tav. 141. 
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fact that this hypothesis appears to be improbable, and indeed poorly supported by 
the data currently available, it is also in conflict with some currently documented 
archaeological evidence. As we have seen in the specific sections above, although 
relatively few still exist, there are documented archaeological sites that feature une- 
quivocal traces of both sedentism and military architecture. Already in 1949 
Piotrovsky countenanced the possible existence of fortified structures in the Middle 
Bronze Age.!9“ We believe that the substantial invisibility of fortified Middle Bronze 
Age settlements must be attributable to a weakness of the archaeological documenta- 
tion, exacerbated mainly by problems connected with the continuity of use of the 
fortified structures, which often appear to have been repeatedly reused premises that 
remained unchanged in their proportions over time, if not subject to repair and 
modification. We therefore believe that many of the fortified structures automati- 
cally considered to be of Late Bronze/Early Iron Age foundation should be back- 
dated, some to the Early Bronze Age and most to the Middle Bronze Age. 

This new interpretation allows us to frame the phenomenon of militarisation, 
especially from an architectural point of view, as a gradual and long-lasting process. 
It is in agreement with the funerary contexts of the Middle Bronze Age which 
contain a much larger quantity of weapons than the previous phase and, in some 
cases, unlike what is commonly believed regarding the subsequent phase. From 
a processual viewpoint, this interpretation would seem to be more in agreement 
with the geographical setting of the territories under examination, which are border 
territories and frequently traversed by various communities, a circumstance that 
would explain the development of notable militarisation processes. On the basis of 
the archaeological and historical data at our disposal, there are no specific reasons 
to imagine the birth of the phenomenon of militarisation in a precise and instan- 
taneous manner at that specific moment. In general, it is difficult to date fortified 
structures, especially those often defined as ‘cyclopean’, based on their technical 
characteristics. The presence/absence of towers/buttresses cannot be used as an 
unequivocal dating criterion,!” nor the masonry technique itself (size, processing 


104 Piotrovsky 1949, 43. 

105 The typological definition of, and semantic distinction between, the terms tower and buttress 
require further work. By tower we mean a generically vertical structure that generally exceeds the 
curtain wall in height and which can either be an independent building or incorporated within a wall 
circuit. Towers in general have multiple functions related especially to defence and visual control; such 
structures are usually both robust and functional. Very different is the situation of the buttresses, which 
generally serve to support and reinforce the walls. With regard to the architecture of the pre-protohis- 
toric phases in particular, a clear distinction between the two architectural elements is not so evident. 
This situation is due on one hand to the absence of systematic studies, and on the other to the reuse 
of the structures over the millennia, so that either of these features may be subsequently added to an 
older wall for static or military needs. We believe that a tower can be defined mainly as a structure in 
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and arrangement of the stones). The level of stone-working by the Urartians as well 
as the insistent use of regularly protruding and spaced buttress, plus the regularity 
of the structures and the frequent modelling of the terrain before the construction 
work later become diagnostic criteria. The use of metal joints to hold the blocks 
together is subsequently diagnostic, starting from the Achaemenid era. Even later, 
the use of mortar in the walls becomes another important piece of dating 
evidence. 

It is important to reiterate that, for the purposes of reconstructing militarisation 
processes, what changed between the Early Bronze Age, the Early Iron Age and the 
Urartian era was the scale of conflict. Especially in early protohistoric epochs, con- 
flict was restricted to localised areas, with clashes probably between opposing clans 
or chiefdoms. Militarisation was directly linked to war conflicts that were likely to 
become endemic over time. In this scenario, the intervention of external agents, 
such as the entrance of nomads from the steppes or occasional expeditions by more 
complex political entities such as the Assyrian empire, should be considered as pos- 
sible occurrences. The situation changed progressively until the Urartian era when 
the first state structure in the area under consideration took shape. In this period 
the general perspective of militarisation changed because the scale of bellicose events 
changed, no longer concerning only a limited and local zone but rather a broader 
panorama. 

In conclusion, an important diachronic element to consider is the type of prob- 
lems that the local communities in the regions considered here had to face over the 
millennia. These problems were related to the types of interlocutor they had to face 
over time and to the morphological characteristics of the territory in which they 
lived. On one hand, the territory and the climate certainly constituted limits to the 
development of social complexity in these areas compared with neighbouring Meso- 
potamia or the Iranian Plateau. On the other, these territories were places of transit 
between areas of great importance. In essence, the military system that developed 
and essentially remained in use until the advent of the great empires was to build 


106 


fortified structures in strategic and non-strategic places, ^ which had, at least until 


which a form of circulation and real use was possible while, regardless of size and morphology, the 
other architectural elements should be considered as buttresses. Emblematic in this perspective is 
the case of the fortified complex of Abuli in Samtske-Javakheti, where a series of components were 
subsequently added to the initial linear wall circuit which; in plan these may seem like towers but in 
truth their function was that of buttresses. 

106 A series of fortified structures identified in southern Georgia were built in not particularly 
strategic places, such as Didi Khanchali, Meghreki and Ikhtila. These were intended as temporary 
shelters for the population in case of danger, performing the same function of shelter as sites placed 
in more strategic positions, such as Abuli and Shaori. On this, see Licheli et al. forthcoming. 
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the arrival of Urartu, a primarily defensive function rather than being for territorial 
control. 

Even in Urartu itself, certainly much more organised and complex, traces of this 
locally developed defence system remained visible. The Urartians, despite having 
reached an unprecedented level of complexity for the region, were however not able 
to face a vast and well-organised army like the Assyrian one, and essentially the 
Urartians avoided direct confrontation between armies as much as possible. Two 


elements are particularly interesting in this regard: one is that two historical episodes 


of open field clashes are known, which resulted in sensational Assyrian victories.!? 


Often the consequences of these defeats led the Assyrian rulers, according to what 
are believed to be literal accounts, to cross the length and breadth of Urartian ter- 
ritory. This was able to occur, however, because the Assyrian army did not encoun- 
ter direct opposition in the field in Urartian territory; rather, we must imagine 
instead the Urartian army barricaded in its fortresses intent on carrying out some- 
thing more like guerrilla warfare and allowing the transit of the Assyrians — who 
were then compelled to retreat for climatic-environmental reasons and the impos- 
sibility of carrying out long sieges. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF ORIENTALISING 


NATHAN T. ARRINGTON 


Abstract 

“Orientalising” describes a style and period of Greek art and, by extension, Greek culture 
and society. This article describes problems with the terminology and argues that a paradigm 
of Orientalising endures largely because the process of periodisation and classification ossi- 
fied and concealed frameworks and assumptions. Drawing attention to the intellectual con- 
text of the term’s origins (particularly in relationship to vase-painting) and later redeploy- 
ment can show how the paradigm has emerged. This article advocates for a return to 
questions of production and for the use of models encompassing a networked Mediterranean 
and underscoring human-object interaction. 


Introduction 

Scholars of Greek and Roman antiquity have discussed the connotations and impli- 
cations of using ‘Classics’ or “The Classics’ to define their field of study.! Less 
scrutinised is a related word, 'Orientalising', which is applied to a style of art, to 
a period in Greek history (roughly the late 8th-7th century BC), and to a social 
inclination.” We speak of an Orientalising style, an Orientalising period and an 
Orientalising culture or life-style. From the study of Greek art, the term has been 
applied to other cultures as well. Etruria, for example, also has an Orientalising 
period.? Despite some criticism of the term and discomfort in using a concept trad- 
ing on stereotypes and serving as a foil to “Classics”, “Orientalising” thrives.‘ A search 
in Google Scholar, using the combination of “Greek art’ together with either “Ori- 
entalizing or ‘Orientalising’, shows a marked upward trend in scholarly interest, 
especially since the 1980s (Fig. 1). A breakdown of the last decade's publications 
by year shows no sign of abatement (Fig. 2). A qualitative assessment of this second- 
ary literature suggests that the large quantity of books and articles deploying 'Ori- 
entalising” has nothing to do with focused scrutiny of the term, and instead testifies 
to an increasingly widespread and uncritical deployment. A survey of American, 


! Goff 2005; Hardwick and Gillespie 2007; Stewart 2008, 1—25; Beard 2013; Silk, Gildenhard 
and Barrow 2014. 

? For historiographies of Orientalising, see Gunter 1990; Burkert 1992, 1—6; Riva and Vella 2006; 
Gunter 2009, 50—79; 2014; Coulié 2013, 105—07. 

? For Etruria, see especially Strom 1971; Rathje 2010; Riva 2010. 

^ For critiques, see Purcell 2006; Gunter 2009; Croissant 2010; Coulié 2013, 107. 
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Google Scholar Results by Decade: 
Orientalizing/Orientalising and Greek Art 


Fig. 1. Google Scholar results by decade for a search 
of the terms ‘Orientalising or Orientalizing’ and “Greek Art’. 


Google Scholar Results by Year: 
Orientalizing/Orientalising and Greek Art 
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Fig. 2. Google Scholar results by year for a search 
of the terms ‘Orientalising or Orientalizing' and “Greek Art’. 
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German and French textbooks and handbooks on Greek art and archaeology also 
reveals the pervasiveness of the term, as well as some signs of growing unease.” 

More persistent even than the use of the word itself, I will argue, is the existence 
of an “Orientalising paradigm’, in which many of the underlying assumptions and 
flaws linked with Orientalising are operative, even though the word is absent. In 
other words, the data in Figs. 1 and 2 are epiphenomena, and only the tip of the 
iceberg. Accordingly, I suggest that rather than simply obliterate the word from our 
vocabulary, we need a more thorough excavation of its history as a term and 
a concept, in order to understand where we are, how we got here, and where we 
might go. I focus on scholarship on Greek art, because of its important place in 
historiography, and I concentrate on vase-painting, the most ubiquitous medium 
of ancient material culture. 

In this article, I will first describe how Orientalising is currently used, and lay 
out the main problems, which persist even when it is a latent paradigm rather than 
an articulated word. To understand why we deploy this paradigm, I turn to histo- 
riography, with a focus on vase-painting, where it is possible to track some of the 
intellectual contexts and trends and debates. I argue that the label ‘Orientalising’ 
emerged at a time when scholars were predominantly interested in the production 
of art and in classification. In the turn to social analyses of art and to a focus on 
the consumption of material culture, 'Orientalising' acquired new and lasting con- 
notations, as scholars accepted the outcome of the periodisation process but used it 
to new ends. Then I examine how we might move forward, considering what schol- 
ars in the 19th century got right, what current Mediterranean perspectives might 
(and might not) offer, and how consumption as a model could be emended with 
a more productive ‘interactive’ approach.“ 


? In the late 1990s and early 2000s, ‘Orientalising’ and its French and German equivalents (i.e. 
orientalisant and orientalisierend) were still widely used in textbooks and manuals to describe a style 
and period (von den Hoff 1997, 101-03; Schnapp 1997, 301, 370; Holtzmann 1998, 33, 89; 
Borbein, Hólscher and Zanker 2000, 36, 306-07; Whitley 2001, 102-33). In the last ten years, the 
discourse has started to evolve. Although two English-language textbooks continue to employ Orien- 
talising (Pedley 2012, 121; Stansbury-O'Donnell 2015, for example 132), a third does not (Barringer 
2014 — it only appears in scare quotes [p. 67], and does not impact the analysis in the text). The 
second edition of Neer's textbook tellingly revises the chapter once entitled "The "Orientalizing" 
Period” to the “The Protoarchaic Period” (Neer 2012, 92; 2018, 98). In France, Étienne's sensitive 
handbook contribution may also signal a shift in approach and terminology (Müller, Prost and Étienne 
2006, 85—86). 

$ Some of the arguments in this article are developed at greater length in Arrington 2021. 
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The Problems with Orientalising 

The term ‘Orientalising’ has been used in several ways, but above all, it describes 
a style of art, in which allegedly Near Eastern (“Oriental”) aspects are manifest and 
recognisable to modern scholars and ancient users alike." In the study of Greek art, 
an Orientalising object is one that was made in the late 8th and 7th centuries BC 
in the geographical region traditionally known as Greece and that has signs of 
adapting, rather than imitating or copying, models ultimately originating in the 
Near East. Typically, iconography provides the connection to non-Greek cultures. 
Mythical creatures or floral ornaments, for example, classify an object as Orientalis- 
ing, such as the sphinxes, rosettes and lotuses on an oinochoe at the Getty (Fig. 3). 
Bronze cauldrons with griffin attachments might be considered the most well- 
known, quintessential Orientalising artefacts (Fig. 4). The griffin motif derived 
from Near Eastern cultures, but here was deployed to create a hybrid, Greek shape 
that lacks precise, direct parallels in the Near East. In addition to iconography, 
technique also can classify an object as Orientalising, such as the use of filigree and 
granulation on metal work, or the fabrication of terracottas in moulds. The process 
of appropriation and integration is fundamental to analyses of Orientalising. The 
Greek alphabet, created from Phoenician letters, provides a useful analogy for the 
transformative process. 

Orientalising does more work, however, than merely describe a style. From style, 
it is applied to a period.? The late 8th and 7th centuries, in Greece and elsewhere 
in the western Mediterranean, are referred to as the Orientalising period. In the far 
west (Italy, Sardinia and Spain), it can refer to a time of Phoenician settlement 
activity, but in Greece the period label stems primarily from the creation of objects, 
above all ceramics, in an allegedly Orientalising style. 

Now, applying the name of a vase-painting style to a period is not so unusual in 
Greek art and archaeology. But ‘Orientalising’ makes an unusual interpretive move, 
for it slides from a period label to a description of life-style, painting people and 
culture as Orientalising.? Other period names do not do this. No one claims that 
people in the Geometric period (named after the Geometric style of vase-painting) 
were somehow...Geometric. In the Orientalising period, however, not only did 
people create and use Orientalising objects, but (the argument goes) Greeks 'Orien- 
talised' in sanctuaries, banquets and burials. They learned from the Near East and 
used it as a source of knowledge, influence and power. A widely discussed aspect of 
this phenomenon is the symposion, a Near Eastern practice thought to appear in 


7 For a typical definition, see Brisart 2011, 51-58. 
* For example, Murray 1993. 
? On this point, see also Purcell 2006; Croissant 2010. 
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Fig. 3. East Greek Wild Goat style oinochoe. Fig. 4. Bronze cauldron griffin protome. 
Getty 81.AE.83. Ca. 625 BC New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(photograph: open access). 1972.118.54. Bequest of Walter C. Baker, 1971. 


Third quarter of the 7th century BC 
(photograph: open access). 


Greece in this period, and a symptom of more widespread Orientalising in Greek 
culture. 

There are several weaknesses to the term ‘Orientalising’ as applied to a style, 
period and lifestyle. Some, but not all, of these weaknesses have been recognised by 
other scholars.!! I distil them into three categories, which serve to bring out the 
most characteristic features, and which draw attention to those flaws that have not 
received sufficient attention. 

(1) Geography. To put it simply: there was no Orient. In western Asia, there were 
many different peoples — Neo-Assyrians, Arameans, Urartians, Phrygians, Phoeni- 
cians, Lydians, Egyptians and more — whose heterogeneity is lost under the unifying 
veneer of Orientalising. Some of these cultural terms should at the least be disag- 
gregated, and possibly abandoned all together, such as “Phoenician”.'? This geogra- 
phy, or lack thereof, in “Orientalising’ encourages an “Othering’ of the Near East, 


10 See n. 24, below. 
!! See n. 4, above. 
? Quinn 2017. 
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constructing a foil against which to measure Greece. The mirage of a unitary 
‘Orient’ helps create the myth of a single “Greece” opposed to it, even though the 
area we now call Greece was not a monolithic entity in the pre-Roman period. In 
the 8th and 7th centuries, it is debatable to what extent anyone would have identi- 
fied as Greek, rather than in terms of her region or polis. 

Each place had different levels of interaction with the eastern Mediterranean. 
From many perspectives, from the 10th century onward, Greece was both increas- 
ingly and differentially integrated into this variegated eastern Mediterranean. As our 
notion of the Dark Ages dissipates and as some scholars stress continuity between 
the Bronze Age and the Early Iron Age, it is becoming more and more possible that 
connections with the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean were never completely 
severed.'? In this light, Sarah Morris succinctly described the relationship between 
the two areas as a dimension rather than a period.! Rather than a single “Orient 
against which to measure Greece, both belonged to a continuum of heterogeneous, 
inter-regional interrelations. 

Another problem with the geography imbedded in the term ‘Orientalising’, but 
one that has received much less attention, is its explicit orientation eastward. The 
‘Orient’ in “Orientalising’ is without a doubt directional. Few scholars dispute that 
goods and ideas flowed from more advanced cultures of the east toward the west, 
even when they do not invoke diffusion. But there is plenty of evidence for non- 
eastern connections to Greece in the Early Iron Age, with Balkan influences in 
material culture visible at Lefkandi or Etruscan dedications at Samos in the 8th 
century. Both places are associated most often with an eastern dimension of Greek 
life, but they had links to the north and west as well. Elsewhere in Greece, objects 
and ideas ultimately derived from the Near East did not necessarily reach Greece 
directly from the east. As Greeks connected to the Mediterranean, they participated 
in a network that was more irregular than a straightforward east—west flow, with 
nodes of activity spread around the sea.? Levantine activity, for example, took place 
in the far west in the 9th century, if not sooner, making a profound impact on 
Nuragic and Etruscan and other Italic cultures.! Greek encounters with Levantine 
goods and ideas could very well have happened in Italy or other western locales. 
Near Eastern objects might move in a circuitous route from the west to Greece. 


3 For a historiography of the concept of the Dark Age, see Kotsonas 2016. 

14 S. Morris 1992, 130. 

5 On the usefulness of network thinking in archaeology, see Brughmans 2010; Knappett 2011; 
Malkin 2011; Brughmans and Poblome 2015. Horden and Purcell's conception of the fragmentation 
and connectivity of the Mediterranean is useful here (Horden and Purcell 2000). 

16 The date of the earliest Levantine activity has been subject to considerable research. See, most 
recently, Botto 2008a; 2008b; 2016; Sagona 2008; Bernardini 2016; González de Canales 2018. 
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Kolaios the Samian travelled one of these unexpected itineraries, ending up in Tart- 
essos (probably Spain), making a fortune, and returning to Samos to dedicate an 
object that sounds like an Orientalising griffin cauldron (Herodotus 4. 152). And 
it is worth remembering that the majority of Odysseus' adventures, and the main 
source of the foreign, the unknown and the exotic in Homeric epic, lay toward the 
west rather than the east.!? If “Orientalising” primarily means ‘non-Greek’ in schol- 
arship, then there is no reason to exclusively place that horizon eastward. 

(2) Process. The dynamics behind the ‘-ising’ are unclear and possibly misleading, 
at the level of culture as well as the level of an object. In an excellent critique of 
“Orientalising', Nicholas Purcell drew attention to the scholarly turn away from the 
somewhat similar terms of Romanisation and Hellenisation, and emphasised that 
‘Orientalising’ is even more vague as a process: ‘It hovers between identifying active 
and passive participants’ in a type of ‘middle voice’, he noted.'? The ‘-ising’ process 
is no less problematic at the level of a single object. When is a thing 'Orientalising? 
Often the grounds are iconographic, but this is a limited definition of style. In other 
cases, periodisation and classification do the work: the object is deemed Orientalis- 
ing simply because it is made in the Orientalising period. 

(3) Status. One aspect of the 'Orientalising' paradigm that has long been accepted, 
yet rarely scrutinised, is its association with the elite. When scholars look for agency 
behind the cultural process that “Orientalising’ describes and try to pull it out of its 
‘middle voice’, they find it among the rich.” “Orientalising” trades on notions of 
the alleged decadence, luxury and exoticism of an Orient that an elite could tap.?! 
Already in 1888, the style was associated with an elite, and this connection has only 
increased as scholarship has turned from models of passive diffusion to examining 
Orientalising as an active process of cultural appropriation, in which the engines of 
change are the elite.” This social link is problematic because it reinforces stereotypes 
associated with Asia. In addition, it only examines one small slice of Greek society, 
calling a period 'Orientalising” on the pretext that a relatively small group of people 
participated in 'Orientalising' behaviour. For example, the symposion is widely 
explained as an elite activity imported from the Near East.” But is this the best 


17 For archaeological work in this area of Spain, see Celestino-Pérez 2009; Deamos 2009. 

8 For attempts to trace the geography of Odysseus’ route, see Bérard 1927; Wikén 1937; Dickie 
1995; Wolf 2009. 

19 Purcell 2006, 26. 

2 For example, Pallottino 1965; Matthäus 1993; Whitley 1994; Kistler 1998; I. Morris 2000, 
195-256; S. Langdon 2008; Gunter 2009; Brisart 2011; Haug 2012. 

?! [n some ways, it becomes Orientalist, on which see Said 1978. 

> Rayet and Collignon 1888, 41-42. 

2 The literature on the topic is abundant. For a collection of Oswyn Murray's influential views, 
see Murray 2018. See also Matthâus 1999; I. Morris 2000, 155—91. 
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explanation of the evidence? Marek Wecowski recently has argued for a more indig- 
enous development of the symposion.*4 And the material evidence from Greece indi- 
cates that multiple social groups were involved in the consumption of wine. Sym- 
potic inscriptions on humble cups from votive deposits at Mt. Hymettos suggest 
that there was not always a clear connection between the symposion and elite 
display.” 

These three problems — geography, process and status — are not merely a matter 
of semantics that can be solved by eliminating the word ‘Orientalising’ from our 
vocabulary. They are deeply ingrained, and they constitute a paradigm that informs 
analysis and discussion of Greek connectivity with the Mediterranean, even when 
the term itself is absent or studiously avoided. Many scholars who no longer use the 
term, but have not deconstructed the edifice on which their arguments rest, con- 
tinue to use the paradigm. For example, scholars who focus on the Mediterranean 
as a whole still give pride of place to civilisations of the eastern Mediterranean as 
the drivers of connectivity, mobility and cultural change in the early 1st millenni- 
um.” An amorphous concept of Phoenicians often seems to substitute for an amor- 
phous Orient. Scholars privilege analysis of an elite and neglect a wide range of 
objects and dynamics, as they deploy conceptions of the eastern Mediterranean as 
foreign, exotic and Other.” So instead of dismissing “Orientalising” out-of-hand and 
hoping a change in vocabulary solves the problems, we need first to investigate more 
closely how we got here: how the term first was used and how it developed. 


An Intellectual History of Orientalising Vase-Painting 

"Orientalising' started to be used to classify and describe vase-painting in the 
19th century, a time of many discoveries that were happening primarily in Italy. 
Charles Lenormant and Jean de Witte, published in 1844, estimated that 50,000 
vases had been found in the previous two centuries and that 20,000 had entered 
European collections.” The material needed to be organised, and the growth of 
museums only contributed toward the desire to locate objects in their correct chron- 
ological and geographical place. As the discipline of Classical Archaeology was 


74 Wecowski 2010; 2014. See also Burkert 1991, 8; Topper 2009. This is not the place to settle 
the debate — but to point out that there should be a more vigorous debate about the connections of 
the symposion with the Near East. 

> On the inscriptions, see M. Langdon 1976. 

2 For example, Sherratt and Sherratt 1993; I. Morris 2003, 44; Broodbank 2013, 517. On the 
problem, see also Bowersock 2005. 

2 Broodbank 2013, for example 519; Kistler, Krieg and Reichenbach 2015; Sherratt 2017. 

28 Lenormant and Witte 1844, 7. Samuel Birch (Birch 1858, 209-10) suggests a slightly different 
number: 15,000. 
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taking shape across museums and universities, scholars sought to impose order by 
establishing and clarifying chronological and geographical frameworks. Pottery 
posed complex problems. Produced in staggering numbers, it varied considerably 
by time and place, and was traded near and far, perplexing those first archaeologists 
opening Etruscan tombs and discovering pottery we now know to be Attic or 
Corinthian. 

In this classification exercise, Classical Archaeologists, although primarily inter- 
ested in the Greek and Italian worlds, possessed more expansive disciplinary hori- 
zons than many scholars enjoy today. They reached far and wide in their organisa- 
tional enterprise. The primary sources that guided them, in particular Pliny, gave 
the Near East, not the least Egypt, an important role in the development of Greek 
art. The Bible and Homeric epics, too, were rife with non-Greek material, and were 
deeply influential on 19th-century thinkers. Early handbooks and manuals of Greek 
art thought it reasonable to devote pages to Egyptian as well as Greek art, if only 
to highlight the superiority of Greece.” Few scholars would embrace such a geo- 
graphical scope today. Not all the work in the 19th century was necessarily Helle- 
nocentric, either. The Homeric texts convey pejorative perceptions of Phoenicians, 
but they also bestow admiration on their craftsmanship.?? With this variety of 
ancient views, scholars staked out different positions on a spectrum of attitudes 
towards the relationship of Greek to Near Eastern art?! In the 19th century, ‘glo- 
balism’ was not yet current as a trope, but the task of classifying Greek art included 
accounting for its non-Greek dimensions. 

‘Orientalising’ was not the first non-Hellenic descriptive category, nor the pre- 
ferred term. For many years, ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Egyptianising’ occupied pride of place. 
In 1831, Eduard Gerhard organised the history of vase-painting into three catego- 
ries: Egyptianising (/a egiziana maniera), Archaic and Perfect.” The category 'Egyp- 
tianising’ acknowledged North Africa’s role in the development of Greek art, which 
was evident in primary sources. It also sought to account for non-Greek iconogra- 
phy on Greek vases, such as sphinxes. The period covered much of the 6th century 
and included objects we now know to be Corinthian, but which were found 
in Etruria and which caused confusion because of their distribution and iconogra- 
phy (Fig. 5). Gerhard acknowledged that the term was inaccurate, as did Gustav 
Kramer in 1837, but both continued to use it, with “Egyptianising’ preferred over 


2 Müller 1852. 

9! On Greek perceptions of Phoenicians, Winter 1995 is excellent. 

?! Creuzer 1810; Baur 1824; Movers 1841; Müller 1847; 1852; Brunn 1856; 1868, 7; 1893; 
Gruppe 1887; Reinach 1893; Beloch 1894. For the variety of responses to the Orient, see also Bohrer 
2003. Bernal 1987 is highly critical of Classical scholarship's perceptions of Africa and the Near East. 

9 Gerhard 1831. 
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Fig. 5. Early Corinthian aryballos attributed to an artist 
near the Sydney Cluster. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 07.286.37. 
Rogers Fund, 1907. Ca. 620—590. 
(photograph: open access). 


‘Egyptian’, since the objects were not actually of Egyptian manufacture? This is 
an important point which merits underlining. 

As more material from East Mediterranean and West Asian cultures was found 
in Italy, such as Cypro-Phoenician bowls, and as excavations in the Near East shed 
light on Neo-Assyrian material culture, the 'Egyptian' label became even more con- 
troversial. Scholars sought greater precision in terminology. What to replace it with, 
however, was not evident. In 1854, Otto Jahn provided a useful state-of-the field 
of vase-painting, and mentions a bewildering array of non-Greek terms that were being 
used to describe Greek pottery styles: Egyptian, Egyptianising, pseudo-Egyptian, 
Egyptian-Babylonian, Phoenician, Phoenician-Babylonian, pseudo-Phoenician, 
Greek-Phoenician and Carthaginian.” In a positivist intellectual context, many 
scholars thought that with more excavation in the Near East and more finds in Italy 
and Greece and more study, they would be able to pinpoint the non-Greek influ- 
ences on Greek art. 

It is in this context of searching for greater specificity and of attempting to clas- 
sify excavated material that the use of ‘Oriental’ to qualify a style of Greek art first 
appears. In a series of eight articles published in the Gazette des beaux-arts from 


33 Kramer 1837, 46-47. 
34 Jahn 1854, 145-46. 
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1862 through 1865 and gathered together for republication as Etudes sur les vases 
peints in 1865, Jean de Witte provided a historiography and state-of-the field of 
vase-painting.? Spurred by the emperor's acquisition of the Marquis of Campana’s 
vase collection, which was displayed in the Palais de l'Industrie and then sent to the 
Louvre, the publication was much more than a presentation of individual finds. 
Instead, the author explains, ‘... j'ai tâché de donner un aperçu rapide de l'état 
actuel des connaissances acquises sur l'art céramographique chez les Grecs”.3“ The 
third instalment, from 1863, begins with a discussion of facture and then the artist, 
before turning to nomenclature. De Witte discusses the style primitif first. His next 
style is Oriental: ‘On donne le nom de vases de style asiatique ou oriental à une 
classe trés-nombreuse de vases enrichis de peintures plus ou moins compliquées. ? 
A few paragraphs later, he provides some more detail, and the passage is worth 
quoting in full: 


Quelques archéologues leur donnent le nom de vases corinthiens, parce qu'on a trouvé 
quantité de petits vases de cette nature dans les tombeaux, aux environs de Corinthe. 
Mais aujourd'hui qu'un grand nombre de localités du continent grec, des iles, des cótes 
de l'Asie, de la Sicile et de l'Italie ont fourni des vases tout à fait pareils, il semble qu'on 
doit abandonner cette dénomination et y substituer une dénomination plus générale. On 
leur a donné aussi le nom de vases phéniciens, gréco-phéniciens ou pseudo-phéniciens. Nous 
préférons celui de vases de style asiatique ou oriental?’ 


This quotation reveals some of the complex dynamics behind the creation of the 
term, and how it relates to other problems in the classification and understanding 
of Greek pottery. It emerged in the context of difficulty identifying and explaining 
Corinthian pottery, which was found throughout the Mediterranean, and which 
had been classified as Egyptian or Egyptianising by many others. In the context of 
a profusion of contradictory descriptive terms for this ware, ‘Oriental did the work 
that ‘Egyptian’ had once performed, but which the excavations in Assyria and dis- 
coveries of Cypro-Phoenician art rendered increasingly untenable. “Oriental” could 
accommodate Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylon and neo-Assyria, and was thought to be 
more accurate than either ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Corinthian’. 

Now, de Witte used style oriental rather than style orientalisant (Oriental rather 
than Orientalising), but the terms were virtually synonymous at first.?? As the 


35 de Witte 1862a; 1862b; 1863a; 1863b; 1863c; 1864a; 1864b; 1865a; 1865b. 


37 de Witte 1863a, 265. Earlier, Jahn had used, briefly, orzentalisirend and orientalisch to charac- 
terise a very small number of figures in vase-paintings (1854, 146, 200, 206). 

38 de Witte 1863a, 266-67, italics original. 

9 For example, see the use of ‘Oriental’ in Smith 1884, 176, where one today would expect 
“Orientalising”. 
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discussion over Egyptian and Egyptianising intimated, the ‘-ising’ suffix served to 
indicate that the objects were not, actually, Egyptian, or in this case, Oriental. ^? 
The way in which many scholars today use ‘ising’ to indicate a more widespread 
cultural eastward orientation was not present in the earliest scholarship; the ‘-ising’ 
was an act of classification. 

Oriental and Orientalising first served as place-holders, and many scholars rec- 
ognised their limits. Conze, for example, who deployed 'Orientalising' in a way that 
I will discuss in a moment, acknowledged that it was too generalising.*' Accord- 
ingly, some scholars sought more specific influences. August Salzmann, publishing 
his finds from Rhodes in 1875, deployed a more variegated yet optimistically precise 
nomenclature in his attempt to pinpoint the connections of Greece to the Near 
East, using style phenicien for Daedalic electrum plaques and a Cycladic impressed 
pithos,? style asiatique for another Cycladic impressed pithos, 6th-century Corin- 
thian aryballoi, two Wild Goat vases and a Rhodian plate,“ style égyptien for a third 
Wild Goat vase, ^ style assyrien for a Chian vase,” style dorien for East Greek vases, 6 
and style primitif for another East Greek vase.4” With the exception of this last style 
and the style asiatique, all these terms Salzmann used were attempts to give geo- 
graphical specificity to Near Eastern influence and to unpack ‘Oriental’. The appli- 
cation of multiple style names to objects that we would now classify together, such 
as the Cycladic pithoi, shows how nascent the field of Greek art and archaeology 
still was. A similar drive, with an eye to the Near East, appears in Albert Dumont’s 
and Jules Chaplain’s 1888 publication of vases in Greek collections, which accorded 
a prominent role for Near Eastern cultures in the development of Greek art, starting 
as early as the Geometric period. The authors saw three main cultures at work, 
Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian, but recognised that there were more that they were 
not yet able to parse. In a chapter entitled "Influence orientale', they took pains 
to chronicle parallels from Greece, Italy, Cyprus, Asia Minor and the Near East. ? 


40 Kramer 1837, 46—72. 

^! Conze 1870, 523: ‘... etwas zu allgemein klingend also orientalisirend [sic] zu bezeichnenden 
Vasen.’ 

42 Salzmann 1875, pls. 1, 25. 

4 Salzmann 1875, pls. 26-27, 31, 35, 40—41, 43, 50-52. 

44 Salzmann 1875, pl. 37-27. 

45 Salzmann 1875, pl. 38. 

46 Salzmann 1875, pls. 46, 48. 

47 Salzmann 1875, pl. 39. 

“ Dumont and Chaplain 1888, 142: ‘Nous entrevoyons, mais sans pouvoir les préciser, d'autres 
caractéres d'une haute antiquité et distincts de ceux-là. Nous sommes obligés provisoirement de nous 
en tenir à ces divisions incompletes’ (italics added). 

^? Dumont and Chaplain 1888, 150-60. 
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Conze's publication of ‘Melian’ vases in 1862 also did not use the term 'Orientalis- 
ing’, and instead found Assyrian parallels.^? 

A branch of scholarship continued this concern for production through the 
20th century, examining the extent to which the influences on Greek art were Hit- 
tite, Urartian, Phrygian, Syrian, Phoenician or Egyptian.?! But while ‘Orientalising’ 
could serve as a place-holder as more specialised studies of production continued, 
it also allowed Near Eastern influence to be bracketed off, confined, and relegated 
to a specific moment in the development of Greek art. From a style, it became 
a period, with lasting implications. 

This process of periodisation was interrelated with and dependent on other 
developments in the scholarship on Greek art: Geometric was recognised as Greek 
and shifted into place as a distinct style and period, and Corinthian pottery and its 
chronology came into sharper focus.” A chronological space emerged that Orien- 
talising could fill. Instead of extending up to the Bronze Age and down through 
the 6th century, Near Eastern influence now was confined to a (more or less) 
7th-century time period. Placed in a phase after Geometric art, it could serve new 
interpretive ends. For Gottfried Semper and Alexander Conze, Orientalising marked 
a necessary fertilising process to the preceding Geometric style of art.”* The discov- 
ery of Bronze Age art, which seemed Orientalising, presented some challenges to 
this type of straightforward formalist development, but it persisted. For Adolf 
Furtwângler in 1880, the bronzes from Olympia that he was publishing could be 
split into two 'scharf geschiedene Gruppen’, one Geometric, the other Orientalis- 
ing." Johannes Böhlau, establishing the contours of Protoattic, the earliest Orien- 
talising in Attica, sketched out an oppositional mode, in which Greek art tried to 
hold out against the strengthening incursions of Near Eastern art, but lost.” The 
influential vase-painting textbooks by Ernst Buschor and Ernst Pfuhl softened this 
stance, advocating that Near Eastern art provided a necessary stepping stone from 
Geometric to later Archaic art, stimulating the imagination and enriching the 


repertoire. 


50 Conze 1862, 6-7. 

?! Poulsen 1912; Dunbabin 1957, 40—43; Akurgal 1968; Boardman 1999. 

52 For a historiography of the Geometric style, see Siebert 2010; Papadopoulos 2017, 28-30. On 
Corinthian vase-painting, Payne 1931 was fundamental. 

53 Semper 1863, 138, 139-40, n. 1; Conze 1870, 532. 

54 Furtwângler 1880, 7. The two styles, for Furtwângler, could overlap chronologically. 

55 Böhlau 1887, 60. 

56 Buschor 1913, 41—42; Pfuhl 1923, 121. With their views that Orientalising art ‘fertilised’ 
Geometric, they also follow Brunn 1893, 135, 145. 
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The art of this period touched by the east was characterised as exuberant, awk- 
ward and sometimes just ugly.” It did not look Greek enough. Only in the latest 
phase, as it transitioned to black-figure, did sobriety return. Beazley, with a telling 
word choice, described the latest pieces as ‘a classic period in one sense, the first 
since the high Geometric style of the prothesis vase. Imagination no longer tends 
to outrun skill of hand and grasp of form.” 

The implications of periodisation, therefore, were that “Orientalising’ bracketed 
or isolated non-Greek influences to a specific time-frame, and it created a frame- 
work that was oppositional in terms of both geography and aesthetics. It established 
an Fast and, alongside it, a ‘Greece’. And from an aesthetic standpoint, it allowed 
a contrast between non-Greek/non-Classical and Greek/Classical art, juxtaposing 
decadence and extravagance, on the one hand, and moderation and order, on the 
other. The wild style of Orientalising pottery could be relegated to the 7th century, 
forming an interlude between the rigour of Geometric and the restraint of black- 
figure. 

Periodisation satisfied the demands of handbooks, museums and excavations, 
which needed ways to organise and classify material, especially the abundant vases. 
Professors, students, curators and archaeologists wanted lines that were sharp in 
terms of geography and chronology. They used the new periodisation scheme, and 
as they rehearsed and repeated it, they reified it. Orientalising was no longer an 
unsatisfactory place-holder subject to debate, but a fixed style and a critical stage in 
the development of Greek art. Emblematic objects that cohered with this narrative 
of Greek history were highlighted (such as Figs. 3-4), while others were left out. 
Over time, a corpus and a canon took shape that presumed the existence of the 
period and supported its contours. 

In the mid-20th century, scholarship took a social turn, and there was growing 
interest in cultural history. While this was a beneficial development, Orientalising 
was uncritically accepted as a label and a period rather than examined. The ‘-ising’ 
suffix assumed a new valence: it offered an invitation to probe the mechanics by 
which not only objects, but people and culture, Orientalised. The structuralist 
approaches of the 1990s used the period label during analysis, making rigid East- 
Greek boundaries. For Ian Morris, for example, the alleged dichotomy between 
Greece and the Near East enabled alternative, competing ideologies among the elite, 
with the Near East a source of external power.” Similarly, James Whitley drew 
a sharp boundary between sub-Geometric and Orientalising, and argued that the 


57 Daremberg and Saglio 1877-1919 V, 639; Burr 1933, 633; Cook 1934-35, 171. 
58 Beazley 1986, 4, italics added. 
5 T. Morris 2000, 195-256. 
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latter was socially rationed by status." In such processual archaeology approaches, 
Orientalising served as both the diagnosis and the explanation of profound cultural 
developments — even of revolution.“! 

More recent approaches have moved to a concern for consumption.“? Scholars 
examine how Greeks appropriated and manipulated objects for their own ends, with 
attention to local contexts and needs. In many cases, the “Orientalising’ label does 
a great deal of work. For Thomas Brisart, Orientalising objects are ‘tools’ in the 
acquisition of prestige and the cohesion of social groups.? Although he rejects 
the application of Orientalising to a period, he accepts an Orientalising style, with- 
out looking closely at how the objects may or may not be Near Eastern at all. Ann 
Gunter eschews the language of Orientalising and seeks cultural specificity, writing 
about Assyrianisation.^4 But here, too, despite the change in nomenclature, the Near 
East is the source of power, and the elite are the drivers of change. As I mentioned 
above, several authors have pursued more global, Mediterranean perspectives, in 
which “Orientalising’ as a term does not appear, but they place emphasis on Phoeni- 
cian carriers in an east-west flow of goods and ideas and on elite consumers.* 
Scholarship continues to use the geographical divisions and the classification of 
objects the period imposed, even when “Orientalising” as a word is not employed. 
The second edition of Richard Neer's textbook expunges “Orientalising’ as a term, 
but the content of the chapter has not changed substantively.““ 


Moving Forward 

In place of the period label “Orientalising’, ‘Protoarchaic’ can be employed, func- 
tioning much as ‘Protogeometric’, which occurs before ‘Geometric’. There are 
drawbacks, to be sure. 'Proto-” connotes primitiveness, and may also suggest that 
‘Protoarchaic’ somehow inevitably leads to ‘Archaic’. But no period label is perfect, 
and ‘Protoarchaic’, despite its flaws, is less misleading than “Orientalising’. As for 
the description of a style, ‘Orientalising’ can also be more or less eliminated from 
our vocabulary. Each time the word is used, it participates in the reification of 


60 Whitley 1994. 

61 See, for example, the title of Burkert 1992, although in German it was entitled Die orientali- 
sierende Epoche in der griechischen Religion und Literatur. He attributes (Burkert 1992, 156, n. 17) the 
term ‘the orientalizing (sc) revolution’ to Boardman 1990. The shift is significant: from a period to 
a momentous cultural event. 

“ On consumption, see Dietler 2010. 

55 Brisart 2011. 

64 Gunter 2009, 17—49. 

55 See nn. 26—27, above. 

66 Neer 2018, 98. 
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a monolithic, western Greece and in the privileging of a supposedly pure, non- 
Oriental Classical style. 

These two changes in nomenclature are not very difficult to make. To eliminate 
the persistent Orientalising paradigm, however, requires more than a shift in vocab- 
ulary, but a new framework for analysis. In order to change the paradigm, scholars 
could focus on three areas, which go some way to countering the problems described 
above. Other approaches, of course, are possible. 

(1) A return to questions of production. Giving attention to the production of 
Protoarchaic art means considering objects one at a time and thinking more care- 
fully about how each may relate to a variety of Mediterranean cultures. This type 
of stylistic and iconographic analysis unpacks the ‘Orient’ and precludes letting 
a period label do the descriptive and interpretive work. In the Protoarchaic period, 
an object might be more or less Phoenician, more or less Cypriot, more or less 
Etruscan. There might also be stronger regional than long-distance connections at 
play, and closer affinities with a near neighbour than a distant trading partner. To 
some extent, such an interest in production would be a return to the concerns of 
19th-century scholars. But rather than accept their positivist worldview that the 
eastern Mediterranean could be dissected into discrete cultures with stylistic finger- 
prints, we can use the lens of production to enrich the diversity of styles operative 
in the Mediterranean. Concern for production also can draw attention to those 
persons who made the objects, who did not come from elite social groups. There 
was probably a considerable role in cultural change for itinerant craftsmen. In short, 
if we want to use objects to write cultural and social history, then we need to pay 
much closer attention to the objects themselves and to the people who made them. 

(2) A Mediterranean scale of analysis. The scale for this type of analysis, as already 
suggested, should be the whole Mediterranean, rather than just the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. This framework avoids the exclusive eastward geographic orientation of 
‘Orientalising’. No doubt people located in the Near East, such as the Neo-Assyrians, 
played a critical role; but the west should not be ignored. Etruscan goods dedicated 
at Olympia and Protoattic painters active at Metoponto have a place in what is 
otherwise called “Orientalising'.97 In some ways, this marks a return to interests of 
the 19th century, when Etruria loomed large. But once again, we do not need to 
embrace all aspects of 19th-century scholarship, such as Etruscomania. 

Some scholars are indeed turning to a Mediterranean scale, but there is a risk in 
the process that homogeneity receives emphasis over diversity. Such notions as 


57 On Protoattic at Metoponto, see Rocco 2008, 119, no. LT 8; Denoyelle and Iozzo 2009, 51, 
fig. 44, pl. V; Denti 2013, 79, 93, fig. 7. 
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a Mediterranean ‘koine can encourage the false view that there was a single Mediter- 
ranean style of art.°* Instead, some scholars have productively shown how the con- 
cept of glocalisation can elucidate how different communities responded to the 
experience of joining an increasingly interconnected world.“? Networks and network 
thinking are possible tools for modelling this type of connectivity.”° 

(3) A treatment of interaction rather than consumption. Analysis should consider 
how human subjects used and manipulated objects to imbue them with meaning, 
and how objects elicited engagement from humans and shaped their subjectivity. 
This interactive approach extends the relatively recent move to consumption."! 
It differs in affording agency to humans and objects alike, and it tends to work 
at a more micro-level. While consumption studies can be guided by structuralism 
and often conceive of style as residing in an object, an interactive model counters 
that style is, in part, related to the way that the object is used, emerging through 
the way a person performs with material culture. Often this approach will require 
looking at the long, entangled lives of objects and moving beyond (or rather, before) 
the moment of final deposition that contextual archaeologies currently privilege. 

Raising the bar on the type of work necessary for making claims about the cul- 
tural significance of objects means that a successful analysis will be rarer. With the 
information at our disposal for the Protoarchaic period, an interactive analysis can 
only rarely be carried to completion. But it is an approach; a form of cognitive 
archaeology rather than a formula. It is a method of thinking that is honest about 
what we do not know and that exposes gaps in interpretations and assumptions, 
while also opening a range of possible meanings. The aim of analysis should be to 
elucidate the multiple meanings and uses that an object could have and to integrate 
the form of an object more closely with its possible functions and multiple users. 
Most importantly, it serves to destabilise the notion of static style and semiotics on 
which Orientalising as a paradigm is built, and which consumption studies continue 
to support. 


68 Handberg and Gadolou 2017. 

© Hodos 2006; 2009; 2010; Kistler 2012; De Angelis 2013; van Dommelen 2017. For con- 
nectivity in a fragmented Mediterranean, see especially Horden and Purcell 2000; 2020. 

7 See n. 15, above. 

7! On interaction, see especially Knappett 2011. See also Warnier 2001; 2006; Knappett, 
Malafouris and Tomkins 2010. 

” On entanglement, see Hodder 2012. On contextual archaeology, see, for example, Whitley 
1994, 
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Conclusion 

When I offered a graduate seminar at my university entitled, "The Orientalizing 
Phenomenon in Greek Art and Archaeology’, a colleague in the Classics Depart- 
ment addressed me with some disbelief. What was I thinking? Why use that word 
at all? True, it can be offensive, misleading and downright inaccurate, and it seems 
to take the field of Mediterranean art and archaeology in directions many scholars 
and students do not want to go. But I do not think that we can simply change 
our terminology to solve the problem. Nor can we simply lay the blame on the 
19th-century scholars who first deployed the term. Instead we need to confront how 
the term originated and developed, including in recent scholarship. Rather than 
simply criticise or ignore the work of 19th-century scholars, it seems to me that we 
should engage in a scholarly excavation of their findings and their intellectual con- 
text in part to uproot some of the assumptions we make today. I have offered 
a historiography that begins earlier than most other studies of “Orientalising’,”* and 
focused on vase-painting, where we can see how Orientalising was part of an intel- 
lectual debate that touched on aesthetics, periodisation and classification, with sig- 
nificant consequences. It persists as a paradigm that structures perceptions of Greek 
interactions with the Mediterranean and social processes of change. The elite emerge 
as the main agents of change, and differences between Greece and the Near East 
tend to be sharpened. Ultimately the paradigm isolates Greece and lionises the 
aesthetics of the Classical style. In place of this paradigm, I have advocated for 
a broader conception of the Mediterranean and analysis at multiple social levels, 
through attention to production (including artists), to a networked Mediterranean, 
and to the interaction of people and objects with one another. This marks a return 
to the pursuits of some earlier scholars, wed to a renewed interest in how material 
culture can participate in the construction of meaning. 
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REASSESSING SYRACUSAN 'COLONISATION' 
IN ARCHAIC-PERIOD SOUTH-EASTERN SICILY 


JERRAD LANCASTER 


Abstract 

'The expansion of Syracuse across south-eastern Sicily in the Archaic period has long been 
placed within the historiographic construct of colonisation. This construct contains domi- 
nation-based ideologies through militaristic means. Recent evidence re-analysed within post- 
colonial methodologies provides new avenues in which the expansion of Syracuse can be 
realised. Overall, Syracuse established its settlements in strategic areas to limit the incursion 
of other Greek settlements, while claiming more land and developing trade routes with 
which to gain wealth and socio-political power. This was accomplished, in part, through 
peaceful relations with its Sicilian neighbours. 


Introduction 
In 734/3 BC, Syracuse was settled on the island of Ortygia with a contingent of 
Greeks from Corinthia (Fig. 1) (Thucydides 6. 3. 2; Strabo 8. 6. 22). Near the end 
of the 8th century, or the beginning of the 7th, Syracuse established Heloros 30 km 
south on the eastern coast of Sicily.! Thirty-five kilometres west of Syracuse in the 
Hyblaean Mountains, Akrai was founded in 664 BC, and merely a generation later 
Kasmenai was settled nearby, 12 km north-west of Akrai (Thucydides 6. 5. 2). Syra- 
cuse completed its expansion programme in 599 BC with the foundation of Kama- 
rina on Sicily's southern coast. Essentially, Syracuse had at this point claimed the 
entire south-eastern tip of the island. For over a century, modern scholarship has 
placed this expansion within the historical context of colonisation, and with that 
came all the perfunctory connotations that have followed: colony,” zpozkia,? sub-/ 
sister-colony,‘ instilling Syracuse and its settlements in colonialist-based discussions 
with an emphasis on militaristic means and motives. 

Colonialism carries strong ideologies pertaining not just to the actions and moti- 
vations of the people travelling to new lands but to the relationship with and atti- 
tudes of those already inhabiting the area. Jürgen Osterhammel has provided an 


! Militello 1966. 

? De Angelis 1998, 539; 2009, 49-54; Osborne 1998; Goff 2005, 1-24; Gosden 2004, 1-2; 
Shepherd 2009, 15-17; Malkin 2016. 

? Bravo 1996, 543; Greco 2000, 14; De Angelis 2009, 52; 2010a, 20-21. 

^ Lombardo 2009, 24-25; Frisone 2016. 
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Fig. 1: Map of Sicily and the south-east (by author). 


unambiguous definition of ‘colonialism’ that strongly communicates the undertones 
of such an approach to Greek history: 


Colonialism is a relationship of domination between an indigenous (or forcibly imported) 
majority and a minority of foreign invaders. The fundamental decisions affecting the 
lives of the colonized people are made and implemented by the colonial rulers in pursuit 
of interests that are often defined in a distant metropolis. Rejecting cultural compromises 
with the colonized population, the colonizers are convinced of their own superiority and 
of their ordained mandate to rule.” 


This definition is implanted in the actions of the Europeans centuries ago;° but it 
does not mean such preconceived notions of the migration of a culture should 
necessarily apply to every instance. De Angelis has illustrated strongly that British 
(and Anglo-Australian) imperialism of the early 20th century played a vital, yet not 
subconscious, role in Dunbabin’s influential work The Western Greeks.’ This book 
is still relevant to discussion of the Greeks in the western Mediterranean, though 


? Osterhammel 1997, 16-17. 
© De Angelis 1998; 2010a, 20; Lydon and Rizvi 2010; Smith 2011, 310-13. 
? Dunbabin 1948; De Angelis 1998; Hodos 2006, 10-11. 
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‘the interpretive framework which he employed is seriously problematic’, for 
instance in Dunbabin's subjugation of indigenous Sicilians to an almost immaterial 
existence.’ 

In south-eastern Sicily, traces of one-sided colonialist interpretations can be rec- 
ognised in much of the early archaeological and historical work of the region. 
Already in the 19th century, Hellenocentric discourse was heavily established upon 
literary sources, namely Thucydides and Herodotus, which are unreliable in their 
own ethnocentric views.? Archaeology followed suit in comparative studies of non- 
Greek ‘barbari and their superior Greek neighbours.!? The perception of Syracuse 
and its expansionist endeavours became synonymous with militaristic motives in Di 
Vita's 1956 summary of Syracuse's ‘penetrazione’ of south-eastern Sicily.!! One 
oft-quoted section of Di Vita's summary has become emblematic of the historiog- 
raphy of the region: 


Nessun posto meglio di Monte Casale era piü idoneo, verso la metà del VII sec. a.C., sia 
per stabilirvi un caposaldo inespugnabile alle spalle di Akrai — che veniva cos) a perdere 
la sua funzione di punta avanzata, mentre veniva nel contempo ad acquistare i ricchi campi 
che si stendevano fra essa e M. Casale ormai ben protetti [my italics] — sia per aggirare alle 
spalle i Siculi del massiccio di Ibla ed i forti nuclei indigeni istanziati nel triangolo Ispi- 
ca-Scicli-Modica e sia per costituire una base a metà strada di quella che, poco alla volta, 
veniva a delinearsi come la meta ultima dell'espansione siracusana vero ovest: il possesso 


della pianura fra gli Iblei ed i Dirillo.'? 


There are two issues that must be examined. First, this viewpoint can be easily 
perceived as a conquest bias observed in the motivations of the Syracusans when 
establishing Kasmenai. The specific mention of its place within the settlement land- 
scape and as a part of Syracuse's ultimate goal relays a succinct message: this site 
was just the next step in a larger plan to subjugate the local non-Greek populations. 
Additionally, stressing that the site was ‘un caposaldo inespungnabile’ impresses 


8 De Angelis 1998, 540, 542-45; Urquhart 2020. 

? On Thucydides: Sjöqvist 1973, 15-16; Coldstream 2003, 223; Hodos 2006, 92; Malkin 2011, 
102-03; Morakis 2011, 463-67; De Angelis 2016, 39. On Herodotus: Hartog 1988; De Angelis 
2009, 54—55. 

10 Orsi 1930, 144. Cf Orsi 1928. See De Angelis 2016, 13; 2020a, 89—92. 

1 Di Vita 1956. 

2 Di Vita 1956, 190: ‘No place was more appropriate than Monte Casale, towards the middle 
of the seventh century BC, to establish an impregnable stronghold behind Akrai — which was thus 
losing its function as a spearhead, while at the same time came to acquire the rich fields that lay between 
it and M. Casale now well protected — both to circumvent behind the Sicilians of the massif of Hyblaea 
and the strong indigenous groups found in the Ispica-Scicli-Modica triangle, and to provide a basis 
halfway through that which, little by little, was to emerge as the ultimate goal of Syracusan westward 
expansion: the possession of the plain between the Hyblaea and Dirillo.' 
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upon the reader a fortress-like image. The plain between the Hyblaea and Dirillo 
is then viewed as an object of desire by an evil empire in the making. These sen- 
tences paint a picture of Syracusan aggression, one that was repeated in academic 
publications in the over half century that has followed. 

This passage is quoted in Martin er al. 1980 and Voza 1999, yet the emphasised 
section was omitted.!? This brings about the second issue: by staging the quotation 
in this way the conquest bias is enhanced, as it eliminates an alternative motive for 
establishing Kasmenai. Land was an important part of settlement expansion in that 
it supported the populations through agriculture and served as a socio-political 
symbol of wealth. The land around Kasmenai would have been equally important 
to the Syracusan communities. The plateau of Monte Casale, on which Kasmenai 
sits, lies just south of Monte Lauro, the peak of the Hyblaean Mountains, amidst 
mountainous landscape and undulating hills. From here are the sources of major 
rivers of the region, including the Anapo (leading to Syracuse) and Tellaro (which 
empties at Heloros). The agricultural capabilities expand greatly with the acquisition 
of this terrain. Instead, in omitting this fact, the settlement is seen simply in 
a militaristic tone towards further expansion and nothing more. 

Likewise, Martin e? al. neglects to mention another key part of this text. Imme- 
diately before this quotation, Di Vita advances that the settlement at Monte Casale 
(Kasmenai) afforded Syracuse the ability ‘per dare terra e ricchezza ai suoi cittadini 
(to give land and wealth to its citizens).'° In effect, while Di Vita stresses an aggres- 
sive undertone in the placement and development of Kasmenai, he also accepts that 
other socio-economic motivations may have played a role. Lying within the moun- 
tains, agriculture was limited, but not unfeasible. Instead, practicality would suggest 
a pastoral-based economy with the transhumance of sheep up and down the Tellaro 
Valley.!9 Wool may have been a common fibre in the Archaic period," suggesting 
a valuable addition to the local and wider markets. Additionally, in claiming this 
area, Syracuse opened a trade route to the interior, complementing that by sea 
around the southern coast. 

Interestingly, Anello, almost five decades later, admits the ‘terra e ricchezza’ 
Kasmenai provides before quoting the same passage above of Di Vita, conspicuously 


3 Martin et al. 1980, 530; Voza 1999, 141. 

14 While omitting agriculture as a motive for foundation is not expressly denying it, it does suggest 
at the very least a refusal to consider it. This article is in large part an attempt to combat precisely 
that. 

5 Di Vita 1956, 190. 

16 Collura 2012, 2. In fact, at the time of writing (March 2021), if zoomed in close enough in 
Google Maps, one can find a group of unrecognisable animals grazing on the plateau of Monte Casale. 


7 De Angelis 2016, 237, 255—59. 
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omitting the same emphasised section of text;!? this while asserting a territorial 
expansion of Syracuse with Akrai as defensive (and agricultural development) and 
Kasmenai as a military stronghold against the Sikels and Gela to the west. Di Vita's 
passage has served not only as the basis for subsequent historiographies on Kasmenai 
but strongly relates the prevalent viewpoints for Heloros and Akrai. These precon- 
ceived notions of 'Syracusan penetration' across south-eastern Sicily are placed in 
a framework that disregards many alternate motives behind the settling of Heloros, 
Akrai, Kasmenai and Kamarina and the relations with other neighbouring Greek 
and Sikel communities. 

The expansion of Syracuse must be viewed through another lens. While milita- 
ristic motives cannot be dismissed entirely, surrounding every Syracusan action in 
antagonistic overtones neglects to consider alternative possibilities, including the 
accumulation of land, resources and wealth. Additionally, post-modernist and post- 
colonialist analyses give a voice to what modernists term ‘the other'.? Through the 
traditional view of Syracuse aggression, the non-Greek populations are relegated to 
the role of adversary and conquered. Instead, the influences of ‘the other’ must also 
be considered within the framework of Greek discourse, and the archaeology of 
non-Greek sites necessitates inclusion. From this can be reached a more objective 
view of the region and its history. 


Terminology 

As this paper follows post-colonial theories and ideals, before proceeding, the usage 
herein of key terms must briefly be clarified. The problems in the use of the term 
‘colony’ and its connotations have long been acknowledged.?? Early modern schol- 
arship has been rooted in associating the migratory patterns of the Greeks with the 
colonial mind-set of a culturally superior group encountering an inferior indigenous 


society. Indeed, this is central to the discussion here. Forays aimed at (re)defining 


21 


‘colony’ and ‘colonisation’ endeavour to attack the issue at the source,” others 


prefer “apoikim,> while some continue to use the terms as it is part of the standard 


18 Anello 2002, 66, 68. 

1? Hodos 2006; 2010b, 9—10. 

? De Angelis 1998, 539; 2009, 49-54; 2010a, 19-22; Osborne 1998; Gosden 2004, 1-2; Goff 
2005, 1-24; Shepherd 2009, 15-17; van Dommelen 2012; 2017, 619-21; Malkin 2016. 

?! Finley 1976, 173-74; Gosden 2004; Hodos 2006, 9-22; Shepherd 2009, 15-17; De Angelis 
2010a, 21; 2016, 19-20. Cf. Frisone 2016; Malkin 2016, 28-33; Urquhart 2020, 42-43. Or 
a recontextualisation of ‘diaspora’, see Dufoix 2012; Costanzi 2020, 15-17. 

> Bravo 1996, 543; Osborne 1998, 252, 268; Greco 2000, 14; De Angelis 2009, 52; 2010a, 
20-21. 
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vocabulary of the studies published over the past century.” Here a happy medium 
will be attempted with preference for the neutral term ‘settlement’. 

Regarding terms that concern those inhabiting Sicily upon the arrival of the 
Greeks: while ‘native’ invokes attitudes of racial inequality, ‘indigenous’, although 
not as offensive, suggests that population has been present in the territory for the 
entirety of its existence.” This becomes difficult as ancient authors, although writ- 
ing after the fact, do detail the movement of the populations that inhabited Sicily 
upon and after the arrival of the Greeks.” ‘Local’, preferred by Hodos,” is more 
geographical in designation, although with time this could come to mean the Greek 
populations that themselves had been present in Sicily for generations." Instead, 
the term ‘Sikel’, being a Greek designation of their neighbours, provides the ability 
to refer to a cultural group distinct from the Greeks, while avoiding terms that may 
miscommunicate what is intended.” This term is used when referring to the non- 
Greek peoples of the region; when discussing non-Greeks collectively, ‘indigenous’ 
is preferred. Terminology employed here is motivated by the historiographical evo- 
lution of the region and an acknowledgment to more recent approaches to the 
ancient world. 


Syracuse 

Attitudes toward the Greek expansion across south-eastern Sicily in the Archaic 
period start with the motivations of the Syracusans, and so that is where this discus- 
sion begins. Syracusan socio-politics has its roots in its metropolis, Corinth.” At 
the time of the foundation of Syracuse, Corinth was ruled by the Bacchiad clan, 
and Arkhias, founder of Syracuse, likely brought along with him the socio-political 
structure of Corinth to Syracuse, organising the community similarly.?? Factual 
authority aside,*! in a society such as this land becomes a key indicator and status 
symbol of wealth.?? Agriculture was the basis on which new settlements developed 


2 See Costanzi 2020 on the inevitable conclusion that colonial cognates continue to be the most 
applicable to Greek historiography. 

2 Hodos 2006, 14-15. 

> Thucydides 6. 4; Strabo 6. 1. 6; Herodotus 1. 163; Isayev 2010, 204-05. 

26 Hodos 2006, 15; 2010b, 14-15. 

2 Thucydides 4. 64. 3 (cf Diodorus Siculus 16. 83. 1); Lombardo 2012, 79 (cf. Malkin 2011, 
97-118). 

2 Thucydides 6. 4; Hodos 2006, 93; 2010a; Malkin 2011, 97-118. 

2? De Angelis 2016, 139. 

3 Thucydides 6. 3. 2; Lepore 1970, 50-53; Morakis 2015, 37. 

31 The credibility of foundation stories has not gone untested: Hall 2007, 200-06; Salmon 1984, 
65. Malkin (2016), however, provides argument for their authenticity. 

32 Snodgrass 1993, 38; Bravo 1996, 528-29; Riva 2005, 207; Domínguez 2011, 195-207. 
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and from which cities emerged, and without adequate farming, settlements had to 
find other means to ensure a supply of food for their population.? As a community 
expanded, existing farmland became more vital and the acquisition of new land 
a priority, making land ownership a valuable commodity always in demand. Prior 
to foundation, kleroi were given equally to those deemed citizens (Ath. 4. 167d—e). 
Through this land the Gamoroi, the highest societal class of Syracuse, gained privi- 
lege and qualification to rule.” Inequality in early Greek Sicily was emphasised in 
the community by the location and allocation of land from foundation, and the 
lower classes did not have as equal distribution of property as the privileged classes.?? 
It has been argued of Chersonesus on the Crimean Peninsula that, in the 6th cen- 
tury BC, land was rented out to citizens,*° and, if in any way the case here, such 
a programme for the Syracusan settlements would have been highly beneficial for 
wealthy citizens of Syracuse. Even if not, the Gamoroi would have been aware 
of the wealth-generating abilities of agriculture and trade already present in the 
region.” 

In fact, the location of Syracuse suggests that the Corinthians sailing to Sicily 
already knew the area and its agricultural capabilities.** Presumably, such knowledge 
was gained through the trade networks that were already circumnavigating the 
Mediterranean in the Early Archaic period. One avenue through which Syracuse 
could produce trade goods comes in excess agricultural product. Although Sicily 
was lauded into the Roman period for its grain, this was not its sole export.? As 
Syracuse expanded across the region, more land was acquired suitable for agricul- 
ture; yet rather quickly its agricultural capabilities outgrew those needed to feed its 
population. By 700 BC, Syracuse could have laid claim to up to cz. 100 km? of 
land.^ With an estimated 3—4 ha per family of five and utilising around 86.5%, 
this area was proficient enough for 11,000 people.*! From population modelling, 
Syracuse may have had an estimated half of that population at this point in its 
history.? While it cannot be expected that the hinterland attached to Syracuse was 
fully exploited agriculturally at this time, even a fraction of such would be sufficient 


? Salmon 1999, 157-58. 

34 Asheri 1979, 120; Finley 1980, 89; Salmon 1999, 147; Morakis 2015, 35. 

35 Asheri 1979, 119-20; Fitzjohn 2007, 217-19. 

38 Solomonik and Nikolaenko 1990; Saprykin 1994; Carter 2006, 180. 

7 Finley 1980, 89; Bravo 1996, 528—29; Salmon 1999, 147; Morakis 2015, 35. 

38 Salmon 1984, 66, 92-93; Snodgrass 1993, 31-32; Hodos 2006, 89; Domínguez 2011, 200; 
La Torre 2011, 160. Cf Hodos 1999, 73; Guzzo 2011, 192. 

9 De Angelis 2016, 222-318. 

40 De Angelis 2000a, 123-24; 2000b, 112. 

41 De Angelis 2000a, 118, 124. 

4 Lancaster 2019a, 20-21. 
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for export. This is discussed further below as the amount of workable land grew 
with each settlement. The opportunity to acquire land and produce excess resources 
for trade provided an ulterior, non-aggressive motive towards establishing multiple 
settlements in the region. Further inquiry and examination must be made regarding 
the Syracusan settlements of south-eastern Sicily in what they provided their mother 
city, analysed through archaeological and literary evidence without the expectation 
of militaristic means or motive. 


Heloros 

In the first step towards claiming the region, Syracuse settled a small community 
approximately 30 km south along the coast at the mouth of the modern Tellaro. 
This river valley reaches into the heights of the Hyblaean Mountains, sources of 
which lie in the vicinity of Akrai and Kasmenai. Upon his discovery of the site in 
1899,9 Orsi immediately describes Heloros as ‘una modesta fortezza, ^^ and subse- 
quent excavations followed this view.“ This preconceived understanding of the 
settlement would have come in part through literary sources. 

Greeks writers speak of Heloros largely in the background of important historical 
events, and its dependence on Syracuse is clear (Diodorus Siculus 23. 4. 1). Yet 
it seems that Roman authors, writing almost a thousand years later, have been the 
most influential sources for interpretations about the settlement. Pliny the Elder in 
the Ist century AD describes Heloros as a “fortified place in Sicily ... not far from 
Syracuse', while two centuries later Claudius Aelianus refers to Heloros as a former 
Syracusan phrourion (Pliny NH 32. 7; Ael. NA 12. 30). Laconically, this term is 
best translated as 'fortress', as Orsi did upon discovery of the site and as the Copen- 
hagen Polis Centre maintained over a century later." Non-laconically, Nielsen 
makes clear its use as a military term: ^? a phrourion is a complex of buildings pos- 
sibly serving both offensive and defensive purposes. Foremost in this is its connec- 
tion to the verb teichizein (to build a wall) and its derivatives such as teichos (wall), 
teichisma (wall) and epiteichisma (fort); all suggesting a walled fortification as being 
a key aspect. That a phrourion could be defensive in nature does not eliminate the 
aggressive overtones of the term, and indeed it is exactly these overtones to which 
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contemporary authors are referring. Heloros may very well have been a fortress of 
sorts in the Roman empire, but this does not prove, as some archaeologists and 
historians have been led to believe, that it was so in the Archaic period. ^ 

In fact, archaeological evidence indicates that Heloros was not initially planned 
as a phrourion. Although founded ca. 700 BC, fortification of the site was not until 
the mid-6th century, and even then, the walls were hastily built.* Had this been 
a planned fortified settlement, the walls would have been built within the first three 
to six generations.?! The hasty construction may have been in response to the rebel- 
lion of Kamarina which ended in 552 BC.” In fact, phrouria were sparse in the 
Archaic period altogether,” yet the designation has remained even into the 21st cen- 
tury." Further, the location of Heloros is 2.5 km from the crossing of the Tellaro, 
leaving its location as a strategic guard of the river in doubt.” The view of Heloros 
as a fortress is also often explained through its strategic role in the Syracusan conflict 
with the neighbouring Sikels.°° However, the continued presence at Avola Vecchia, 
Noto Antica and Tremenzano from shortly before the arrival of the Greeks and 
well into the 7th century BC,” coupled with Greek imitation pottery found in 
tombs at Monte Finocchito, indicate anything but hostile contact between the two 
cultures. 

Alternatively, Orsi first identified Heloros as a guard against competing Greeks, 
namely Gela;?? although this was prior to dating the foundation of Heloros to ca. 
700 BC, at least a decade before Gela (ca. 688 BC). Copani has dismissed the site 
as militaristic and anti-Sicilian but sees some validity in Orsi's view. Geographically, 
the plains west of Heloros provide a fertile hinterland, while the Tellaro river gives 
access to the interior of the region and perhaps a port functionality could be had at 
its mouth. Quite possibly, as well, the initial settlement at Heloros was comprised 
of a large Sikel contingent, 8? which may explain why authors, like Thucydides, did 
not recognise Heloros as being a Syracusan settlement. Syracuse may simply had 
wished to prevent any competing Greeks from claiming the area.“! While Syracuse 
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did not need more agriculture to feed its population only a generation after 
foundation,” claiming this area would have allowed for growth and expansion.“ As 
stated above, Syracuse could have had twice as much agricultural production as it 
needed to sustain its population by the end of the 8th century. The addition of the 
hinterland of Heloros, ca. 100 km? of plains following the Tellaro river valley inland, 
doubled the agricultural capabilities, but serving near to a quarter of the population; 
Heloros likely only added a few hundred people, if these were not taken from the 
citizens of Syracuse.“İ The exportable goods capability of Syracuse tripled overnight. 
Whether a joint-culture venture or not, establishing a population here provides a 
non-aggressive means to a defensive motive.“ The foundation of Heloros, therefore, 
can be seen not as a fortress against their non-Greek neighbours, but as an establish- 
ment protecting their control over the region, while providing land for political and 
economic exploitation at the benefit of Syracuse and its controlling elite. 


Akrai 

Second of the Syracusan settlements to be founded (664 BC), Akrai’s dependant 
relationship with Syracuse is evident from ancient authors (Thucydides 6. 5. 2; 
FGrH 3 559 F 5).° In the same year as Di Vita’s influential quotation, Bernabò 
Brea published his monograph on Akrai. In his chapter of the walls of the settle- 
ment, the first line, 'Akrai sorse come fortezza’ (Akrai arose as a fortress) summarises 
Bernabò Brea's view of the site succinctly.” He compares the topographical location 
of Akrai, on a plateau overlooking the Tellaro river valley, to that of the Castle of 
Euryalos, built by Dionysios I ca. 402 BC on the summit of a terrace above Syra- 
cuse. While little is known of the 5th-century construction, what remains is 
a stronghold with a 20.5 km wall, four ditches/moats, four towers and a five-tower 
battery. These battlements would have been representative of Euryalos and any 
comparisons made to it. Bernabó Brea goes further, equating Akrai as a place of 
political exile for anything that could compromise the oligarchic government 
of Syracuse.® Juxtaposing the formidable bulwark of a castle and sanctuary of 
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Fig. 2: Topography of the area around Akrai (redrawn by author from Google Maps). 


a refuge with Akrai's topography immediately conditions a fortress-like perception 
upon the settlement. This interpretation has persisted." 

Part of this argument lies in the topography of the area. Akrai is on a plateau 
with limited access on three sides, overlooking the Anapo and Tellaro river valleys 
(Fig. 2). To the east stretch plains leading to Syracuse. This 'autentica fortezza"! 
reinforces belief in its placement as a military establishment. But topography does 
not a fortress make. Syracuse's placement on the island of Ortygia, while easily 
defensible from ground-based attacks, provided two harbours and was key to their 
eventual commercial success. This would have been the primary purpose for estab- 
lishing a settlement on the island, as trade across the Mediterranean was already 
established by the mid-8th century BC. Heloros was placed on a coastal hilltop, 
but its role as a fortress can be dismissed. Historically, it is not uncommon to find 
new communities placed in naturally defended locations. Defensible positions were 
key in indigenous settlements prior to the arrival of the Greeks, yet they also served 
as centres for commerce and communication. In Iron Age South Wales, of the 
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known locations inhabited by the Silures 7696 were placed on naturally defensible 
topography.” While comparisons with modern examples can be problematic, that 
Jamestown and Plymouth were founded in defensible positions reiterates this aspect 
as being a traditional trait of new settlements.” It is natural for one to account for 
safety in establishing permanency; it does not, however, signify a fortress. 

Modern scholarship also fixes this settlement as a guard over the local non-Greek 
populations. Graham says Akrai (and Kasmenai) was founded in an area chosen for 
its strength and was “well suited to keep watch over a subject population’.”° Chow- 
aniec, leading the most recent excavations at the site, echoes this sentiment, as Akrai 
was founded as a stronghold in part for 'eliminating any potential threats arising 
from local tribes inhabiting the Pantalica region.” Asheri follows a different route, 
maintaining the settlement’s place as a ‘militare installato’ but developing into an 
agricultural centre with, based on a 6th-century funerary inscription, armed Greek 
settlers living with Sicilian women."? Akrai is beginning to sound an awful lot like 
a phrourion, which is indeed what the Copenhagen Polis Centre tentatively 
proposed.”? 

Arguments presented for the reinterpretation of Heloros pertain equally to Akrai. 
While there has been no evidence to date the fortifications at Akrai, Bernabö Brea 
suggests the 4th century or later.39 This is based historically between the fortifica- 
tions of Dionysios I in 402 BC and the fall of Syracuse to Rome in 212 BC. It may 
also be reasonable to suggest a mid-6th-century date as at Heloros,®! but not at 
foundation. The location of Akrai, on a cliff edge overlooking the Tellaro river, 
provides a natural western point of clamancy of the land between it and Syracuse 
33 km to the east, again securing agricultural rights of the land between and pre- 
venting any interloping cultures (Greek or not). By 650 BC, the hinterland of 
Syracuse was growing, and the acquisition of Akrai brought the total land under 
Syracusan control to an estimated 660 km?. This area could feed a population of 
over 70,000, while only an estimated 12,000 people inhabited the area. What is 
more, Akrai is followed a generation later by Kasmenai, only 12 km to the west. 
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The placement of these two settlements secures a trade route through the mountains 
to Sicily's interior and, more importantly, Gela.8* The agricultural capabilities cer- 
tainly suggest Syracuse would benefit greatly. Arguments against Akrai's placement 
as a fortress continue when one considers Kasmenai. A case for Syracusan military 
expansion in the region would put into question the placement of two ‘fortresses’ 
in close proximity and established within a generation. The relationship between 
the two is pertinent, and Kasmenai has collected the strongest evidence for a mili- 
tary post, which is argued against in the next section. 


Kasmenai 

Kasmenai, the third expansionist venture of Syracuse (644 BC), having long been 
proposed as a fortress or stronghold with some even calling it a phrourion,® has 
received the brunt of the argument with regards to any militaristic motives. Erdas 
lays out this belief with four main talking points: its topography, votive offerings 
of military nature, perimeter fortifications and ordered urban structure.“ 

The physical location and topographical characteristics of Monte Casale, the 
plateau on which Kasmenai was settled, have been a mainstay for these arguments 
(Fig. 3).97 The plateau is somewhat isolated in its setting, with an elevation drop of 
over 100 m surrounding it except at its far western end, almost creating an island 
amongst the hills and valleys. Before even confirming the site as Kasmenai, Orsi 
pushed the harsh environmental conditions of Monte Casale where 'il sole picchia 
inesorabile (vi & un solo albero) e dove d'inverno imperversano le bufere e domina 
il ghiaccio' (in the summer the sun beats down relentlessly [there is only one tree] 
and where in winter the storms rage and the ice dominates). This point is still 
argued.? However, literary and archaeobotanical evidence indicates the environ- 
ment was likely not as harsh as Orsi describes.” Indigenous settlements at Monte 
Casale pre-dating Kasmenai make obvious that the area was inhabitable.?! Further, 
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A 


Fig. 3: Topography of the area around Kasmenai (redrawn by author from Google Maps). 


arguments given above in the reinterpretations of Akrai and Heloros are just as 
relevant to this discussion. While Kasmenai is situated in a naturally defensible 
position, this confirms only a desire for defence of the community. Planting a set- 
tlement at a naturally fortified location illustrates a need for security and safety of 
its inhabitants, not necessarily with aggressive overtones. 

Kasmenai's military argument, originally pushed forward by Orsi,? hinges on 
the cache of indigenous military goods (iron spears and javelins) in votive offerings, 
dated to the late 7th and early 6th centuries BC and discovered at the Temple of 
Ares located in the urban centre.?? Yet these may have non-aggressive interpreta- 
tions.” To Melfi, that a storeroom of bronze weapons with a Greek vase was found 
at a nearby Sikel settlement (Giarrantana), bronze ingots were found throughout 
Kasmenai during excavations and the sheer quantity of metal objects (around 600) 
found at the Temple of Ares all represent non-Greek artisanal practices taking place 
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at Kasmenai.?? This is similar to a Geloan deposit of seven weapons of non-Greek 
origin interpreted as spoils of conquest by early Gela, which have now been rein- 
terpreted as dating much later and likely dedicated as symbols of social status.” The 
iron weapons could simply be representations of a multi-cultural commercial centre, 
but the preconceived views towards Kasmenai have influenced their interpretation 
as such. The presence of weapons in a Greek context does not instantly characterise 
a military settlement. 

There has been no successful dating of the fortifications at Kasmenai. The view 
that walls were built upon foundation of the settlement is based on the belief that 
Kasmenai was built as a fort.”” A Gth-century dating has been offered, but this is 
largely predicated upon the rebellion of Kamarina as has been proposed for the 
fortifications at Akrai and Heloros.?? The argument of Akrai and Kasmenai as secur- 
ing a trade route through the interior may be cause enough to build walls upon 
settling, but only in security of newly explored lands and not necessarily as a mili- 
tary stronghold. 

The urban centre at Kasmenai is unique in its lack of central plateia. This has 
been seen as a defensive construct to limit the effectiveness an enemy invasion,” 
which Erdas argues follows Aristotle's ideas, written three centuries later, for the 
defence of a country. 9? Aristotle was discussing the territory around a state, which 
Erdas correlates to the state itself, and how it should be organised to make it dif- 
ficult for invading enemies. However, this unregularised urban plan at Kasmenai 
equally constricts movement from one stenopos to the next, forcing passage through 
small alleyways between houses. Without quick access from one side of the plateau 
to the other, such a design would be constricting for military personnel to assemble 
at any given point expeditiously. This is not so cohesive to a military environment, 
and indeed Aristotle equally believed the territory should make it easy for its resi- 
dents to leave. 

Additionally, the view of Kasmenai as a fortress against the local Sikel popula- 
tions comes into question through an etymological analysis of the settlement's 
name. Copani connects it to Indo-European origins shared by Latins and indige- 
nous Sicilians, specifically the water nymph Camenae.'®! That this site would be 
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associated with a water goddess is fitting in its geographical location near the sources 
of the rivers Anapo, Irminio and Tellaro. Given this, why then would the Greeks 
give a settlement a name of indigenous origin if it was used against them? Instead, 
it has been proposed, once again, that Kasmenai's defensive character is in response 
to competing Greek expansion, namely that of Gela.!?? If Gela’s expansionary pros- 
pects were such a pressing problem for the Syracusans, then it would seem that the 
foundation of Kamarina, 50 years after Kasmenai, might have been a better solu- 
tion. With Kasmenai, the Syracusans chose to secure the interior trade route to the 
west, presumably including Gela as one, if not the last, destination. A mutually 
beneficial commercial endeavour would then give reason for Gela's refusing to side 
with Kamarina in the rebellion a century later." Kasmenai would also provide 
control over the surrounding area for agricultural or, more likely, pastoral use.!?? 
This and the benefits for Syracusan trade have been addressed above. In fact, this 
is the point Di Vita made in the highlighted section of the quotation above; a point 
subsequently ignored by other scholars. Considering that presented here, Erdas's 
argument is less convincing. While the case for a military settlement is strongest for 
Kasmenai, this view seems to overlook evidence suggesting otherwise. The site can 
be better viewed as the second part of a plan for securing land and trade interests 
for Syracuse. 


Kamarina 

With Kamarina, founded in 599 BC on the southern coast of Sicily, Thucydides 
provides us with two oz&ists, Daxon and Menekolos, establishing the settlement as 
politically independent (Thucydides 6. 5. 3). Merely two generations after its foun- 
dation it rebelled against Syracuse in 552 BC, initiated by Kamarina's crossing the 
Irminio in an act of aggression (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Pomp. 5. 4). Colonialist 
discussions tend to focus away from Kamarina, as its role in the region is well agreed 
upon: to claim nearby agricultural land, establish a useful river port on the southern 
coast, and (again) hinder the progression of Gela.!°° The establishment of Kasmenai 
50 years prior casts doubt on the latter, but the acquisition of agricultural land and 
creation of a southern port follow the pattern of Syracusan expansion. 
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The hinterland of Kamarina extends to natural boundaries of the Dirillo river in 
the north-west, the Irminio in the south-east and climbs into the Hyblaean Moun- 
tains towards Ragusa. This area is estimated at ca. 650 km?, almost that of Syracuse, 
Heloros and Akrai combined.'” A territory this size could sustain an estimated 
70,000 people, comparable to the agricultural capacity of Syracuse. At foundation, 
Kamarina had an estimated population of up to 22,000, while Syracuse, Heloros, 
Akrai and Kasmenai, by the end of the 7th century BC, had an estimated combined 
24,000.'°8 Kamarina doubled the capabilities for exporting agricultural goods, and 
its position on the southern coast opened trade opportunities through the settle- 
ment. The flow of goods could then extend from the south-eastern corner of Sicily 
through the interior, or through Kamarina to western Sicily, Africa or beyond. 
While the establishment of Kamarina closed the Syracusan possession of the south- 
eastern tip of Sicily, it also opened more possibilities for wealth-gathering ventures. 

Further, Strabo (6. 3. 4), when telling of Arkhias and his trip to the Delphic 
Oracle, mentions a Syracusan tithe (dekate). Manganaro, through this and other 
ancient literary sources, found a Syracusan tithe system taxing the agricultural pro- 
duction and trade goods of Kamarina.'” In this can be located an additional avenue 
through which wealth could be gained by settlement expansion. 

Where Kamarina veers from traditional scholarly approaches to Syracusan south- 
east Sicily is in its relations with the local Sikel populations. Evidence indicates 
clearly that Kamarina interacted peacefully with its non-Greek neighbours, eventu- 
ally leading to marriages between members of the two cultures.!!9 The best evidence 
of this comes in the Comiso stele, a small funerary monument with a male Sicilian 
and female Greek name, uncovered within the territory of Kamarina and dated to 
the second half of the 6th century BC.!!! Had there been over a century of aggres- 
sion between Syracuse and the Sikels, one would believe Kamarina would not have 
been able to mend fences within a few decades. That its non-Greek neighbours 
fought beside Kamarina in its rebellion furthers this point.'!* Therefore, Kamarina, 
as the last stage of the Syracusan expansion, represents not only the main motives 
behind the expansion process but serves as a witness against militaristic actions lead- 
ing to this point. 
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Discussion 
The previous sections clearly demonstrate the ways in which academic scholarship 
on Archaic-period south-eastern Sicily has over the last century largely followed an 
aggressive view towards the Syracusan expansion. Archaeological and historical 
analyses have been largely rooted in militaristic motives behind the foundations of 
settlements in the region. This is an example of a terra nullius viewpoint in which 
scholars presume Graeco-Sicilian relations were of aggressor and subjugated, con- 
queror and conquered. This began in the 19th century, as ancient literary sources 
were central to historiographical comparisons of ancient and modern societies; nota- 
bly ancient Greek settlements with modern imperial colonies.!? It is through these 
times that archaeology was largely directed in a philological approach with an aim 
to substantiate written sources, not supplement them,!!^ with Thucydides 6. 4 as 
the ‘cornerstone text of a terra nullius model.!? It is also in these times that the 
adoration for the British empire persisted in academic venues; notably Oxford (and 
All Souls College, Dunbabin’s alma mater) where ethnocentric views and passion 
for the ancient Greeks ‘produced an imperialist superiority complex in which things 
Hellenic (mirroring things British) were unhesitatingly regarded as inherently 
supreme'.!!ó This terra nullius model of viewing this Graeco-Sicilian relationship 
stresses a superior Greek culture as the driving force behind the acculturation, 
assimilation and even physical destruction of the inferior indigenous populations, ! 7 
which is itself rooted in the European colonial cultures of the last few centuries.!!? 
Also key to this model is the relationship between the Gamoroi and the Non- 
Greek kyllyrioi: Herodotus (7. 155. 2) spoke of the former's exile in part because 
of their ‘slaves’, and the designation of the kyllyrioi has endured.''? Asheri's classi- 
fication of these two groups as ‘conquistatori e soggiogati’ (conquerors and subju- 
gated) and ‘signori e servi’ (masters and servants) illustrates clearly how modern 
scholarship has portrayed not only this relationship but that between Syracuse and 
its Sikel neighbours.'*? Indeed, Dunbabin pushed forward the ‘purity of Greek 
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culture in the colonial cities” where the Greeks did not mix with the non-Greeks, 
and any native items were from slaves or indigenous that were ‘completely 
Hellenized”.!?! Copani suggests Syracuse enslaved their neighbours in part to help 
found Eloro, and in return the Sikels were given protection and resources." To 
him this would also explain the abandonment of Monte Finocchito, not in war but 
for slave labour for Akrai and Kasmenai. Domínguez, however, proposes that just 
as with the Mariandyni and the Greeks of Heraclea Pontica, the £y//yrioi may have 
agreed to work for the Gamoroi in exchange for protection and resources.? One 
can see how this symbiotic relationship could have been perceived as slavery and, if 
such a relationship was present in Syracuse, why the ancient writers centuries later 
would have referred to it as such (Herodotus 7. 155. 2; Timaeus 566 F 8). In De 
Angelis's view, to exploit the abundance of land around Sicily it is likely both vio- 
lence and co-operation were tools for the acquisition of labour.!2i Copani views the 
former with the foundations of Heloros cz. 700 BC and Akrai in 664, but only 
because Monte Finocchito grew in population at the end of the 8th century (to him 
an obvious sign of the Sikels taking refuge) and disappeared forty years later (which 
must have been Syracuse's doing). Domínguez, however, refutes the conventional 
belief that the Syracusans were naturally predisposed to violence and were able to 
assert their dominance through aggression upon arriving on the island. Instead, 
a situation of mutual co-operation must have been in place, especially in the late 
8th century.! This form of integration into Syracusan society would then have 
been peaceful, and had this arrangement persisted could explain the disappearances 
of Sikel populations such as at Monte Finocchito. 

Archaeological material from Sicilian contexts further raises doubts of the terra 
nullius model, with Sikel material in or near the Syracusan settlements indicating 
peaceful and mutually beneficial interaction, shared adoption of cultures, proximate 
inhabitation and even marriage. 76 The continued presence of Sikel settlements after 
the appearance of Syracuse, Heloros and Kamarina belie a view of forceful sub- 
jugation of their indigenous neighbours;"" as does the continuation of Sikel 
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necropolises near Akrai long after its foundation. '?* A sepulchral stele at Castiglione 
(between Kasmenai and Kamarina) bears a male Greek name (Kallikrates) and Sicil- 
ian female name (Aisa), not to mention the Comiso stele, lending credence to 
Diodorus Siculus” assertion centuries later that the two cultures integrated (5. 6. 
5).7? This relationship was important for both sides, benefiting each politically, 
socially and economically;!59 which can be interpreted as a Middle-Ground interac- 
tion where contact in these spheres must be mutually beneficial for either side to 
reap any gain. '?! This fits better with what should be expected upon the appearance 
of the Greeks, as there would have been no need, nor likely ability, to attack these 
population centres, especially upon arrival. 13? 

Furthermore, land use and settlement patterns indicate that the Greek's arrival 
was not a detriment to the Sikels as once believed.'?? Sicily was lightly inhabited in 
the Early Iron Age,!*4 and even then, these communities were predisposed to inland 
occupation near the best agricultural land.? De Angelis estimates merely 12% of 


136 


Sicily was occupied prior to the arrival of the Greeks. '?^ With vast areas of unoc- 


cupied agricultural land, there was no need for competition over land and resources, 
opening up Syracuse and the Gamoroi to procure land and resources. Almost 
a century ago, Blakeway hypothesised that commercial success through the exploita- 
tion of already established trade routes was a motivation to the Greeks establishing 
settlements in the western Mediterranean. '?7 Although there are arguments against 
this theory,?? the hypothesis remains in some form or another in modern 
scholarship; '?? in part through Pithekoussai, the first pre-colonial trading settle- 
ment, and its connections with a large number of cities across the Greek world.!^? 
Coming from Corinth, the Gamoroi would have been well versed to the trade 
networks of the Mediterranean, as Corinth benefited from its own geographical 
position and ties to the sea (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ant. Rom. 3. 46. 3—5; 


Thucydides 1. 13. 2). 
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The colonialist view of Syracuse and its settlements has been developed over 
years through a 'colonisation-as-foundation' approach to the history of the region.!^! 
As more interest has been paid to the ‘others’, the historiography of the region has 
begun to change. Unfortunately, this has been a slow process, and militaristic 
motives behind the Syracusan expansion persist. Melfi and Copani reject Kasmenai 
as aggressive towards local non-Greek populations, but they still see the settlement 
as a fortress against other Greeks.!? Heloros, Akrai and Kasmenai have all been 
recently labelled phrouria, which, as a whole, paints a picture of Syracuse placing 
fortresses around south-eastern Sicily in a manner evocative of imperial Roman 
conquest. In fact, the Roman view of the actions of Syracuse can be found in 
Pliny the Elder and Claudius Aelianus labelling Heloros a ‘fortified site’ and 
phrourion. Further, archaeological and historical evidence does not support this in 
Archaic-period south-eastern Sicily, and indeed focusing on the interaction between 
the Sikel and Greek cultures allows one to recognise how the cultures had influ- 
enced one another. 

Recent research on this relationship has invariably overlapped within theoretical 
methodologies such as post-colonialism, post-modernism and globalisation.!4* Con- 
nected cultures can be both dependent and independent of each other, and the 
awareness of other cultures leads one to emphasise one's own culture more intently. 
For instance, Greek-Sicilian reciprocity can be found in the adaptation of Greek 
pottery in non-Greek contexts and Italic-style fibulas in Greek burials.!4 Such 
a mutual exchange of culture emphasises clearly that these two communities ben- 
efited from one another, an unlikely situation if the Greeks were determined toward 
physical and cultural domination. While the focus here is on the motivations of the 
Syracusans, admittedly only presenting one side of the history, it is the association 
with their Sikel neighbours that provides key evidence in support. 

With the arguments above, the settlement expansion of Syracuse can be viewed 
in a different light. In the third quarter of the 8th century BC, the Corinthians sent 
a contingent of settlers to Sicily to establish Syracuse on the island of Ortygia. This 
might have been a predetermined destination, with access to resources and a prime 
location for cross-Mediterranean communication and trade traffic. Within a couple 
generations, near the beginning of the 7th century, the Syracusans were already 
looking to secure their placement on the south-eastern coast, and the best prevention 
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against a competing Greek settlement was to establish Heloros.!^* This may have 
been accomplished with assistance from local non-Greek populations.'4” With this 
act, the Gamoroi increased their land holdings and fortified their regional position. 
Likely by this time as well, the &y/lyrioi had established their place in the Syracusan 
society through a mutual agreement of labour in exchange for resources and 
protection. 

Two generations later, Syracuse looked to safeguard the western end of their 
landholdings and establish a trade route through the Hyblaean Mountains to west- 
ern Greek settlements, namely Gela.! The first step was to settle Akrai and 
a couple decades later Kasmenai followed. This would have been in response to 
trade flowing through the interior from the east to south coast bypassing Syracuse. 
At this point, the Gamoroi had increased their property and opened more avenues 
to wealth through trade. Kasmenai also served as a centre for metal processing with 
the influence of their Sikel neighbours. 

Through the second half of the 7th century, Syracuse would have seen the rise 
of Gela and the success of the interior trade routes westward. However, to capitalise 
fully on trade through the area, the Syracusans would have needed to establish their 
own port on the southern coast. ^? Kamarina, settled ca. 599 BC, provided Syra- 
cuse, and more so the Gamoroi, the final piece in the expansion process. Claiming 
land east of the Achates also prevented any eastward expansion by Gela. The south- 
eastern corner of Sicily was under hegemonic control, and Syracuse had firmly 
planted itself within trade routes between Greece and Carthage. 

It has been demonstrated that the Syracusan settlement expansion of the Archaic 
period does not follow Osterhammel's definition of 'colonisation'. Instead, this 
process can be seen through more socio-economic motives. It is not the opinion 
here that the Syracusans had their entire settlement strategy planned from founda- 
tion but that the overall desire to increase wealth through land and resource acquisi- 
tion was always present. Admittedly, it is quite possible that aggressive undertones 
accompanied some of the actions of the Syracusans. In fact, it must be expected 
that the continual spread of Greek influence and territorial demarcation had to have 
encouraged some resentment from the Sikels, very likely resulting in their siding 
with Kamarina in the latter's rebellion (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Pomp. 5. 4). ^? 
However, what is proposed here asserts that the overall motivations behind the 
expansion across the region were not based upon colonialist mentality. 
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Returning to Di Vita's quotation. The foundation of Kasmenai can now be 
viewed without the aggressive associations that scholars have attached. It is argued 
here that, while land possession was a key aspect to the Syracusan expansion process, 
the plain between Hyblaea and Dirillo was not the sole motivating factor behind 
the establishment of Kasmenai. Instead, Syracuse wanted to lay claim to the south- 
east corner of Sicily to solidify important trade opportunities and secure possession 
of the land from any opposing Greek or non-Greek populations. Further, that this 
process was not completed through aggressive, militaristic means. Therefore, Di 
Vita's declaration that Kasmenai was ‘indubbia di una colonia militare (undoubt- 
edly a military colony) is in fact something that can be doubted.!'”! This colonialist 
attitude has perpetuated into subsequent generations of scholars. Theories proposed 
by Sicilian scholars from the end of the 19th century through the first half of the 
20th continue to be repeated a hundred years later. This repetitious cycle must 
come to an end, and new studies of the region must look to interpret archaeological 
material for what information it might provide, not how it may fit a predetermined 
viewpoint. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITE OF PISTIROS: 
VENTURING TO CHANGE THE TRADITIONAL 
PARADIGM IN BULGARIAN ARCHAEOLOGY* 


TSVETE LAZOVA 


Mieczystaw Domaradzki, in memoriam 


Abstract 

This paper presents the archaeological site of Pistiros in Bulgaria as a case study, supposing 
to contribute to the debate of the nature of archaeological thinking and practice in contem- 
porary archaeology. It does not intend to evaluate the archaeology of the site per se but rather 
to focus on the processes of producing knowledge about it in the institutional framework 
of the academic research culture in Bulgaria. The site is seen as a venture challenging the 
outdated culture-historical approaches through the immense contribution of Mieczystaw 
Domaradzki, unfolding space for new research resources and collaborative strategies within 
the Mediterranean. 


The question of ‘archaeology for whom?’, asked by Mexican archaeologists about 
40 years ago, was and remains still a radical one for archaeology; it is not a selfless 
search for knowledge but serves the interests of specific social groups.! This question 
has opened up the area of reflexive perspectives provoking new research questions 
on processes of formation of interpretation and meaning in archaeology. The reflex- 
ivity in many disciplines related to the study of the past revealed different faces of 
dependence on nation-state formation. This critical trend emphasises the social, 
cultural and political contexts in which the disciplines are conducted. Since 1986, 
when the first World Archaeological Congress was held in Southampton (UK), an 
agenda in archaeological research started to focus on critical awareness of the treat- 
ment of the past in the present considering related political and theoretically linked 
matters. 

In many countries, including Bulgaria, archaeologists and their practices remained 
unaffected by the new critically oriented trends. The ways in which archaeological 


* This text was presented at the international symposium “Between the Aegean and the Danube: 
Thracians, Greeks and Celts in the Balkans during the Classical and Hellenistic Periods’, held in Sofia- 
Septemvri, September 19-23, 2018, organised to celebrate 30 years of excavation at Pistiros. 
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knowledge is constructed by its practitioners are in close association with nationalist 
representations with the key concept, ethnicity. Their interpretations are based on 
an unquestioned culture-history methodology focused exclusively on historical “con- 
tinuity of the ethno-nation in the territory of the modern state. Culture-historical 
archaeology produced the concept of ‘archaeological culture’ which is supposed to 
manifest organic entities and their claims over land determination. Scholars are 
concerned with striking similarities between representation of culture in nationalist 
discourses and the concept of ‘culture’ and ‘society’ in academic theory and practice. 
They are considered as well-integrated, bounded, continuous entities, occupying 
definite spatio-temporal areas.? 

The culture-history approach in Bulgarian archaeology generates predominantly 
a heritage discourse whose nature becomes to be clarified recently in a relatively new 
area of academic activity known as ‘heritage studies’. They view the idea of heritage 
as a constitutive cultural process subjected to management of ‘authorised heritage 
discourse’.* This process includes production of archaeological narratives expected 
to construct national identity and embedding it in popular culture. The emotional 
power of heritage helps its successful marketing, gaining the attention of tourists.“ 

The site of Pistiros in Bulgaria came on the archaeological scene as a result of 
systematic multidimensional research with analytical potential, venturing to produce 
a different type of identification process requiring new questions and expecting new 
answers. Through the immense contribution of Mieczystaw Domaradzki (1949— 
1998) this site began opening the borders of new research resources and collabora- 
tive strategies. Domaradzki's approach gradually implanted the site of Pistiros in the 
vast area of contemporary research trends concerning the multicultural space of 
the Mediterranean. Thus the Pistiros excavations, with their archaeological data and 
systematically produced visibility, are today in a position to provide space for debate, 
with internationally practised archaeological language reassessing the traditionally 
constructed and still operative disciplinary system in Bulgaria. The case study pre- 
sented here raises questions about whether the professional and ethical responsibili- 
ties of its practitioners are able to overcome the marginality and non-communicative 
character of Bulgarian archaeology in the contemporary epistemological debates. Or 
will Bulgarian archaeologists remain capable of being only centralised 'custodians 
and arbiters’ of a past framed by ‘authorised heritage discourse’. 


? Jones 1997, 137. 
5 Smith 2006. 

4 Lazova 2018b. 
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Contextualising the Nature of Archaeological Research in Bulgaria 

The growing interest in the history of archaeology has produced a number of studies 
which examine archaeologies practised at specific times in specific places from 
a variety of analytical perspectives. This focus on archaeology as a discipline has 
transformed its history into a kind of sub-discipline with its own international bul- 
letin, symposia, encyclopaedias, textbooks and publication series. The study of 
archaeological thought surveys the contemporary theoretical developments, recog- 
nising social, political, economic and institutional factors viewing also the perspec- 
tives of the development of archaeological practice. 

Studies of the development of archaeological thought help to contextualise the 
nature of Bulgarian archaeology and to outline guidelines which ventured to change 
it. As in most European countries, especially in South East Europe, archaeology in 
Bulgaria is an historical science. Bulgarian historiography, following a development 
along the lines of European academies, was born in the age of nationalism and it 
has evolved exclusively according to the precepts of its duty — to shape the national 
consciousness and thus to fulfil its important social function to produce national 
identity. A ‘national(ist) continuum of the 19th and 20th centuries’ was perma- 
nently revitalised by a range of intellectuals — protectors and promoters of the 
‘national interest’. As a result of the political setting in which the Bulgarian histori- 
cal discipline was nourished and developed it was recently recognised that there 
exists a large degree of theoretical isolation and therefore methodological insuffi- 
ciency./ Archaeology as an integral part of Bulgarian historical scholarship was 
developing in the same setting as active ideological and political factors. Still more, 
being for a long time an auxiliary field, archaeology presented itself as a collection 
of expert knowledge and technologies which enabled historians to construct their 
narrative.? 

In Bulgaria, pre-national concerns about antiquity and its materiality as a power- 
ful resource for activating the processes of national identity-building were far from 
recognised. The Bulgarian national activists, succeeding in the battle for Church 
independence about the 1870s, faced a new dilemma, asking the basic question 
"Who are the Bulgarians”. The development of a culture-historical orthodoxy in 
Western Europe, including archaeology, was accompanied by a growing ethnic 
nationalism designed to shape national histories. The growing interest in the concept 
of archaeological culture gained speed and later was fully realised by Gustav Kossinna 
(1858-1931) in Germany. He developed the theory that a regionally determined 


6 Trigger 2008, xv—xx. 
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ethnicity can be defined by material culture excavated from an archaeological site. 
Kossinna, as the leading icon of National Socialist ethnic and racial prehistory, casts 
a long shadow over modern German and indeed Balkan archaeology. In Bulgaria, 
this early academic impetus was launched at first by academic figures such as Kon- 
stantin Jirecek (1854-1918), a Czech scholar, whose methodology had been shaped 
by the research agenda in Central and Eastern Europe. His History of the Bulgarians, 
published in Bulgarian in 1886, provided its subjects with visibility. He included 
antiquity in the ‘national(ist) continuum’, stimulating strongly the feeling of 
national belonging. Coming from ‘outside’ and armed with his contemporary meth- 
odology, he dictated also the structures of the main scholarly institutions which 
were supposed to create the new national policies in the production of knowledge 
about the Bulgarian ancient past.” In a longue durée perspective archaeological 
research reveals different intensities in saturating the national space with material 
(archaeological) and non-material (ancient imagery) artefacts, supplying the aca- 
demic research agendas with different policies. The symbiosis between history and 
archaeology is allegedly based on 'interdisciplinary methodology', which is in fact 
a seamless combination of fieldwork, archaeological competences and "historical 
thinking. The ‘archaeological thinking’ is very limited and even blamed by the 
historians.!9 

In Bulgaria, as in Romania, culture-historical archaeology is an undisputed para- 
digm. Both countries are comparable in the context of the shared, connected and 
entangled history of the Balkans produced by Bulgarian and Romanian scholars.'! 
Very few articles in Bulgarian specialist journals concern methodological issues, and 
they are written by foreign scholars.'? In the reflexive perspective of analysis reveal- 
ing the ideological and political character of archaeological practice in South East 
Europe or in the eastern Mediterranean, Bulgarian archaeology is presented by 
foreign archaeologists.? Bulgarian archaeology never defines itself as the tools 
offered by the critical social sciences are never used. The criticism in a theoretical 
debate involves defining terms, boundaries, setting up oppositions which make 
the meaning always referential and confrontational to other theories.!* Culture- 
historical archaeology and its key concept, ethnicity, does not need complicated 


procedures to produce ethnic identity, which is the only goal that really matters.'? 
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This never-questioned approach expresses itself mainly in searching and finding 
distinctions and specificities of ‘our’ past confronted with ‘theirs’. Professional 
archaeologists nourished in this setting see their task in combination of fieldwork, 
archaeological analyses and ‘historical thinking’, mobilising even esoteric knowledge 
of facts — mysterious and ambiguous — in order to illustrate the ‘true’ scientific story 
of the origins of the nation, otherwise difficult or impossible to document. 

The interwar period, considered in Bulgarian historiography as unsuccessful in 
national integration, activated the debate about ancient Thracian heritage under 
the banner of ‘resurrection’ of ‘our’ antiquity, flagging ‘the general interests of the 
nation’. From one side, Bulgarian Altertumswissenschaft was beginning to profes- 
sionalise and institutionalise the scholarly research, recognising archaeology as 
a valuable resource in differentiating Thracian-ness from Greek-ness. Thus an insti- 
tutionalised “Thracian archaeology’ was shaped by the principal figure in archaeo- 
logical scholarship, Bogdan Filov.!6 On the other side, an influential trend following 
a willingness to identify ‘specific national traits’ occurred in Bulgaria known as 
narodopsichologia. It developed in the intersection of psychology of peoples and 
national ontology, shaping the Bulgarian Volksgeist. Its prominent representative was 
Naiden Sheytanov (1890-1970) who appealed to be created Trakistika as an institu- 
tion of a supposed cultural renewal of Bulgarian 'spirituality." The aim was not 
only to construct the ‘national essence’ of the Bulgarians but to make them appreci- 
ate their great past as the bread and salt of everyone in their everyday life. 

After the Soviet takeover in September 1944 a ‘new’ methodology with 'objec- 
tive’ criteria in tracing the historical ‘truth’ was proclaimed. The end of the 1940s 
and the 1950s saw a strong modernising impulse of the Communist national(ist) 
ideological project, revitalising the ancient Thracian legacy that was supposed to 
supply the nation with a ‘prestigious’ past. The advent of Soviet ethnogenesis re- 
animated and achieved a steady return to themes traditionally developed in pre-war 
Bulgarian scholarship of antiquity. The explicit primordialism in Russian and Soviet 
scholarship of ethnicity revitalised Herder's neo-romantic concept of Volk as a unity 
of blood-and-soil, turning it into a programme for scholarly research sanctioned by 
Bromley's works.!? 

The Soviet notion of ethnogenesis evolved the quest for prestigious ancestors 
and gave a start to the canonisation of the Thracians as the third component of 


16 Filov (1883-1945) was a Bulgarian archaeologist, art historian and politician. He was Prime 
Minister (1940—43) and Co-Regent (1943—44) of German-allied Bulgaria. He was executed on Febru- 
ary 2nd 1945. 
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Bulgarian nation (alongside with the traditionally acknowledged Slavs and Proto- 
Bulgarians). An important institutionalisation in Soviet scholarship has to be men- 
tioned. In 1968, the Institute for Slavic Studies was transformed into the Institute 
for Slavic and Balkan Studies, which produced histories of many Balkan countries 
spanning the period from antiquity to modern times. Thus the production of ori- 
gins and continuities was institutionalised and, in accordance with this imperative 
framework, the writing a multi-volume history of Bulgaria was embarked upon. In 
this context, in 1972 a “Centre for Science and Personnel Training History’ was 
created. The 1970s and 1980s saw numerous anniversary activities associated with 
the celebration of historical events the most spectacular of which was the celebration 
of the 1300th anniversary of the establishment of the Bulgarian state. This typical 
nationalist ritualism activated an extremely powerful ideological image, producing 
Bulgarian culture as an ‘unbroken continuum’, reusing the arsenal of the interwar 
‘bourgeois nationalism’ and turning it into a usable past. 

Reintroducing the Thracians into the national genealogy, the Institute of Thra- 
cology was created in 1972 as a coordinating unit. The research programmes, richly 
funded by the Communist state and carried out by the Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, activated the old practices in the regions in Dobrudja (named now Getica 
programme), Strandzha-Sakar and the Rhodope Mountains.'? The institute was 
headed by the ‘founding father’ of the Bulgarian Thracology, Alexander Fol.?? His 
institutional power fabricated Thracian-ness as an important ingredient of the Bul- 
garian spirituality. The body of national disciplines was enlarged by a separate Insti- 
tute of Folklore (1973) and a specialised section of Thracian archaeology in the 
Archaeological Institute with Museum organised in 1983. Thus the research 
approaches announced as ‘complex studies’ and practised in the 1970s and 1980s 
might be defined as the floruit of the Bulgarian culture-historical methodology. The 
philological pattern of archaeology typical of it was fully established. The popularity 
of Graeco-Roman heritage was discounted at the expense of the ideologically con- 
structed national(ist) discourse of the Thracian component in the ethnic genealogy 
of the Bulgarians.?! Thus Thracian antiquity was beginning to achieve high social 
status in the public sphere. 

Following influential Soviet philologists and archaeologists, Bulgarian scholars 
continued the pre-war traditions of developing the distinctive character of Thracian 


1? Lazova 2016, 208—38. 

20 Alexander Fol (1933-2006) was the founder of the Institute of Thracology (and its Director 
till 1992) and of Bulgarian Thracology. He was Deputy Minister of Culture and Minister of Educa- 
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culture on a much greater scale, realised by lavishly sponsored national programmes. 
They promised a prestigious image of a remarkable historical contribution to Euro- 
pean antiquity. The concept of the royal-ness of the Thracian culture as its distinc- 
tive characteristics was gaining momentum after the rescue excavations of the Thra- 
cian city of Seuthopolis (1948—54) in south central Bulgaria. It was identified as 
the capital of the Thracian king Seuthes III, launching an interpretation of the 
so-called citadel as a Hellenistic version of a residential tower which accorded with 
the literary evidence. Contemporary researchers, however, see Thracian society out- 
lined as an abstract model based predominantly on literary sources and less on the 
logic of archaeological data.” Constantly reaffirmed over the years, the fabricated 
centralised monarchy induced an active quest for royal residential centres, palaces 
and kings, ‘golden treasures’ proving the distinctive character of Thracian culture 
from the culture of the polis-based Greek society. The royal-ness requires a visible 
ideology of the royal elite. The Orpheus imagery, contested over the years in Roma- 
nian and Bulgarian academic space, enforced now a configuration of a doctrine 
corresponding to the royal specificity of Thracian culture. A seductive and confus- 
ing intellectual forgery named “Thracian Orphism"? gradually occupied central 
position, turning it into a trademark of Bulgarian Thracology.?i Imagined as 
a centralised territorial monarchy, an aristocratic ‘ideology’ allegedly dating from 
the 2nd millennium BC was developed and was orally transmitted. This society had 
the chance to remain non-literary and accordingly the initiated aristocratic elite was 
able to transmit the values of the community. The early Orphism preceded the 
Greek one by centuries, as it was the ideology of the “Thraco-Pelasgian community’ 
dated before the Trojan War. This aristocratic ideology was ‘coded’ and can be 
‘deciphered’ in a variety of data — megaliths, art, settlements, religious practices, 
tombs and folklore (for instance, fire-walking rituals). 

These developments in Bulgaria stand aside from the debates in archaeological 
theory after the 1950s that witnessed a growing dissatisfaction with the 19th-century 
culture-historical orientations, attacking the incapacity of ‘reading’ ancient artefacts 
outside their national(ist) interpretation. After the 1960s these verities were ques- 
tioned by a strong polemic attack under the banner of the so called ‘new’ or proces- 
sual archaeology, to use the Anglo-American classification. Archaeologists operating 
within this paradigm sought to provide explanations for the social processes that lay 
behind the descriptive accounts of the culture-historical approach and reacted 
strongly against their historical interpretations, questioning ‘the innocence of 
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archaeology’.” After the 1960s these postulates were confronted in Western scholar- 
ship by newly developing approaches conceptualising ethnicity among many other 
identities.” Social and cultural anthropology contributed greatly to the study of 
ancient ethnicity, which today is unexceptional.” These developments remained, 
however, totally unrecognised in the agenda of the Bulgarian Communist ideologi- 
cal project. 

After the changes in 1989 there were expectations of transformations in Bulgar- 
ian historiography supposed to banish the ideological burden of Communism and 
overcoming the methodological insufficiency and uncommunicative nature of the 
research.” Bulgarian Thracology remained however untouchable in the realm of 
a cultural nationalism whose constructs nourished the popular national imagination 
in ‘proper’ way. Most of the results of the national projects from the 1980s were 
published after the 1990s, yielding fruits in branding and marketing the ideological 
narrative. They produced enormous amounts of publications during the final period 
of 'socialism' and later continued to receive preferential funding.” New urgent 
archaeological research was conducted to produce the “Valley of the Thracian Kings’ 
near Kazanluk. Media thrillers “discovering Thracian treasures’ generated ‘media 
archaeology’. Old mediaeval sites such as Perperikon were ‘resurrected’ by furnish- 
ing them with ancient imagery. Thanks to the Indiana Jones stereotypes they gained 
publicity and popularity, entering the tourist industry.” 

The Bulgarian 'new approaches to Thracian studies, loudly announced after the 
1970s, failed to notice the growing criticism of the nature of archaeological knowl- 
edge. A serious debate was opened up about archaeological epistemology and the- 
ory. It was beginning to become clear that a number of social patterns could not be 
understood without including data on agents, asking who was involved in the social 
action. Agency was considered to offer an alternative to the passive role assigned to 
material culture within traditional culture-historical archaeology. The explosion of 
interest towards the Mediterranean area, part of which is the Balkans, saw this 
region as a laboratory which mirrored the various epistemological difficulties with 
which such disciplines as history, archaeology, anthropology and many others were 
confronted.?! 
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Placing the Site of Pistiros: Relations between Part and the Whole 

The processes of the production of archaeological knowledge in Bulgaria contextu- 
alised above allow us to trace new trends in practising national archaeology. These 
are associated with the immense contribution of Domaradzki, who shaped not only 
the direction of this project but also a course of some kind of ‘new’ archaeology as 
a methodological programme within the traditionally practised culture-historical 
framework. In 1973 he won a fellowship to the then newly established Institute of 
Thracology at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. He began his academic work in 
Bulgaria in the context of the still widely accepted method of field-walking, follow- 
ing traditional practices which did not correspond closely to the idea of contempo- 
rary systematic land survey. The well-established German School followed by Bul- 
garian scholarship had already perfected its method by organising a well-trained 
network of informants and collaborators whose archaeological fieldwork was limited 
to verifications of already-known data. This method, still not completely denied, is 
considered to be able to register a small number of surviving archaeological sites. 
The greatest contribution to the perfection of the land survey as a systematic scien- 
tific method was developed by the English archaeological School. These new meth- 
odological developments triggered the idea of urgent improvement to the archaeo- 
logical picture in Bulgaria.?? 

The field survey in the Sandanski-Petrich Valley, initiated in 1978 with a Polish- 
Bulgarian team of scholars, systematically registered archaeological data over four 
seasons (to 1982). Applying the already standardised extensive field survey, all geo- 
morphologic forms that might have been exploited by past societies were investi- 
gated. Various factors, however, such as geographical peculiarities, the capacity of 
the researchers, the quality of the verbal information from local people, etc., needed 
to be verified, pointing to an uneven level of precision in obtaining the information. 
The work of the Polish-Bulgarian joint project was suspended and the results pub- 
lished in Cracow.°? 

This project had a sequel: the formation of a working group at the Institute of 
Archaeology on the ‘Archaeological Map of Bulgaria’, seeking to compile a map 
of every known archaeological site in Bulgaria at a great scale. Thus Domaradzki 
contributed a lot to the creation of a model for outlining the picture of the whole 
through the Archaeological Map.*4 An approach was suggested to improve studies 
of the settlement system, minimising the possibility of subjective assessments and 
increasing the opportunity for more precise location of archaeological sites in terms 
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of specialised study of settlement patterns. This type of processual approach expected 
the past structures to be released from abstract ideological archaeological construc- 
tions. Domaradzki was concerned with the behavioural implications of surviving 
archaeological material, examining the ways in which different activities concen- 
trated and expanded across landscapes? 


Pistiros: Processes of Identifications in the Documented Methodology 
The Sandanski-Petrich field survey conducted by Domaradzki resulted also in 
revealing a new and unexpected element in Bulgarian geomorphologic studies — 
material traces characteristic of the Late Iron Age (5th-1st centuries BC) were 
found. In the 1980s a similar phenomenon was discovered in the upper valley of 
the Maritsa near the town of Septemvri. Until then the studied region was known 
as abundant in particularly rich funerary materials of the 5th-3rd century BC. On 
this basis some inferences about flourishing local communities in the region were 
already drawn. They were, however, contextualised by Domaradzki in a large-scale 
archaeological research project that included not only field surveys and excavations, 
but also publications examining various phenomena in Thrace such as fortifications, 
settlements, cult places, pottery and rich burials.*° 

In 1988 the programme of systematic archaeological research brought to the 
surface an archaeological site at Adzhiyska Vodenitsa near Vetren, in the municipal- 
ity of Septemvri in central Bulgaria. The earliest excavation seasons made clear that 
the site was of an unknown category in the settlement system in ancient Thrace. 
Therefore Domaradzki, who acknowledged how difficult the interpretation of the 
site would be, offered three possible suggestions: it could have been a Greek settle- 
ment, a £yrsis, a fortified residence of the kind prompted by Xenophon concerning 
Seuthes in south-eastern Thrace, or a commercial centre with mixed Greek and 
Thracian population.?/ Through the intensive research conducted by Domaradzki, 
based entirely on the logic of his analytical abilities to ‘read’ the archaeological 
evidence, the site was identified rather as commercial centre, placing it in an increas- 
ingly expanding local context. He clarified his ideas by studying other sites in 
a regional context which displayed a distinctive commercial profile. Domaradzki's 
research revealed that the study of this archaeological site was not a matter of simple 
identifications — direct or indirect — but it had to be viewed as part of the whole. 
A great number of features, however, turned out to be difficult to identify in terms 


35 Archibald 2011, 126. 
36 See full bibliography in Domaradzki er al. 2000, 11-24. 
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of the traditionally current paradigms of relations between Greeks and Thracians in 
Classical Antiquity.?? One of the issues that came up in discussion related to how 
we study historical communities. The culture-historical approach, based on termi- 
nology used in ancient narrative sources, does not fully realise that mention of 
places depends on the circumstances of survival of specific names in the ancient 
texts. The ancient identifiers might be various and limited by different reasons. 
If we use predominantly this kind of identification a number of ancient entities 
recognised by Domaradzki as centres identified as “economic nodes’ would remain 
nameless (Kalugerovo and Kocherinovo). This method of research suggested an 
examination of ancient communities through intensive fieldwork as long-term 
study.?? Artefactual evidence showed that the emporion was well connected and 
served by commercial trade routes.4° The approach of Domaradzki’s studies was 
supplemented with ideas for wider comparisons with sites of similar type, for 
instance Naukratis in Egypt. 

The stone stele inscribed in ancient Greek letters, accidentally discovered in 1990 
at Assar Dere near the village of Vetren, very strongly influenced the discussion and 
complicated the parameters of the debate. The inscription, considered by all schol- 
ars to be a unique document, contains the names ‘Pistiros’ and the emporitai resi- 
dent there. Based on the traditional framework of the Bulgarian interpretative prac- 
tices the centrality of the place Pistiros in the inscription was coupled with the 
archaeologically attested settlement, thus it was assumed that the archaeological site 
at Adzhiyska Vodenitsa was in fact Pistiros. Domaradzki, accepting the arguments 
of the publishers of the inscription, set out in full the possibilities for this identifica- 
tion in a Warsaw-based archaeological periodical.*! By thus turning it into an inter- 
nationally accessible document he envisaged new ideas for its identification, 
interpretation and its function in a broader documentary system. The subsequent 
editio princeps opened up the study of the inscription to a number of critical remarks 
which induced later a critical re-edition of the inscription.? The openness to discus- 
sions provided access to new interpretive capabilities, which in turn unfolded per- 
spectives to more productive questions to be asked and more reasonable answers to 
be obtained. 

Scholars are becoming more and more aware that the correspondence between 
Pistiros referred to in the text and the site at Adzhiyska Vodenitsa near Vetren is 
a difficult task to ‘sell’ only on the basis of written documents. In Paris between 


38 Archibald 2011, 140. 

39 Archibald 2011, 125-26. 
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1989 and 1991 six seminars were held on the phenomenon known as the emporion 
in antiquity. A series of papers fundamentally re-assessing the concept of emporion 
was published.“ The work of the Copenhagen Polis Centre, active between 1993 
and 2003, resulted in the compilation of all available information on Archaic and 
Classical settlements and led to an inventory of all attested and identifiable Hellenic 
poleis of the period. A set of criteria was elaborated and systematically applied to the 
great bulk of collected available information.^* This great amount of work helped 
to clarify the nature of civic institutions, re-assessing the use and meaning of the 
terms polis and emporion in the Archaic and Classical periods. 

These new perspectives on more comprehensive research of the nature of the polis 
and the initial internationalising of the project revealed a picture pointing to 
a scarcity of specialists in Bulgaria able to deal with this unknown urban type and 
its context. Much of what was being discovered was unknown because of the scanti- 
ness of excavated settlement evidence and absence of productive methodological 
insights. This prompted an indication that international collaboration was necessary 
to realise the methodology of the forthcoming research.“ 

The period 1992-95 was considered to be a transitional phase in the site's exca- 
vation process as, from a small-scale project conducted by one archaeologist within 
the parameters of very limited resources — scholarly and technical, it developed into 
a complex project which had no precedent in this area of study. The international 
team developed a joint field strategy with a common recording system, setting up 
unified procedures for the processing and selection of finds and their storage (Sep- 
temvri Museum). The site documentation of the British team was converted sys- 
tematically to electronic form, so that it could be deposited with the Archaeology 
Data Service in York, and thus be widely accessible via that service's web site. 
Domaradzki was actually structuring a complex threefold methodology of a large- 
scale context through the Archaeological Map of Bulgaria, of a regional context of 
settlement patterns in central Bulgaria, and of a detailed picture of an emporion 
identified with Pistiros from the inscription. These analytical instruments were 
applied towards examining the behavioural implications of the surviving archaeo- 
logical material, challenging the culture-historical methodology of binding archaeo- 
logical sites directly to ancient written sources or of looking for archaeological reality 
through the names of settlements mentioned in texts. This indiscriminate use of 
mentions from Greek texts, associating them with archaeological reality (Dausdava- 


^5 Bresson 1993. 
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Helis identification for Sboryanovo), is typical of philological archaeology used to 
accepting such easy identifications. What is worrying, however, is that in the archae- 
ological literature this type of naming is not disputed or questioned. This shows 
ignorance of the progress made in understanding the interpretative instruments 
concerning so-called indirect ancient textual evidence, which differs from direct 
epigraphic material. The archaeological patterns could never be directly related to 
‘indirect textual’ models, having recorded material remains as a past reality. Only 
under certain circumstances can they coincide. 

The Pistiros publications began to provide visibility to the documented archaeo- 
logical research, becoming thus a meeting place of international scholarship and an 
arena for discussions. The first fruits of the collaboration of the international team 
were published in 1996 in the first volume (of six) in the monograph series Pistiros : 
Excavation and Studies, followed by a great number of articles. The first volume, 
with a forward by Fol, uncovered the expected results “owing to three of its salient 
features: the quality of the fieldwork, the interdisciplinary approach (archaeological 
data and literary sources) and the views of the Odrysian settlement system”. The 
recommended identification was expected to be realised as the ‘old concept of the 
settlement system of the Thracian "royal city" could be complemented by really new 
characteristics of the regions of the Rhodope Mountains and the Upper Hebros 
valley’. The expected identification was contested in the same volume by the first 
interim field report (pp. 13—34) and the publication of the ‘Pistiros Inscription’ 
in the same volume (pp. 205-16). The most acceptable identification, based on 
Xenophon's narrative, was challenged by emporion identification, which asks much 
more difficult questions that Bulgarian archaeology was hardly ready to answer. In 
the processes of identification hesitating answers are possible. The procedures of the 
so-called hermeneutic circle — knowledge dependent on the relation between part 
and the whole, on the process of question and answer — might give adequate answers 
about “past others.” 

The archaeological research at Vetren challenged considerably the traditional 
picture of Bulgarian archaeology as it developed in an international setting demand- 
ing a new research methodology based on new documentation style. In the search 
for identifications behavioural approaches in archaeology were preferred — how dif- 
ferent activities concentrated and expanded across landscapes; how different pat- 
terns extracted from the data reflect economic behaviour. 


48 Bouzek, Domaradzki and Archibald 1996. 
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The following volumes, as well as the many articles published over the years, 
consolidated the methodology of documenting the archaeological research. The 
visibility thus acquired opened up a number of issues to international discussion. 
The international colloquium held in Septemvri in April 1998 to celebrate the first 
decade (1988-98) of the systematic research programme produced an important 
collection of essays that situated Pistiros within a broader framework of discussion, 
bringing the interpretations out of the indigenous models of research. They were 
framed by the economic structures in the North Aegean and eastern Balkans during 
the Ist millennium BC.*! The excavated place near Vetren and its association with 
Pistiros from the inscription raised an important methodological question of how 
and whether archaeological data can be linked to a 'direct written document. The 
answer can never be obvious. One of the important steps was to question this direct 
association, placing the research in the broad context of Pontic emporia, and giving 
a start to discussion of other possible identifications.”? 

The intensity of research is visible in the deployment of a wide range of topics, 
discussed in the publication dedicated to 20 years of study on "The Emporion of 
Pistiros and its environs’ by the international team.” The competing views about 
the site's identification — 'emporion or royal residence’ — continued, but they still 
remained framed in parallel discourses. One of them works with increasingly 
detailed analyses, the other notes them only in the rubric that ‘several scientists 
still claim that this is a royal residence”. This is due to problems inherent in the 
non-communicative nature of the research culture of the culture-historical method- 
ology in which Bulgarian archaeology is nourished. Domaradzki was venturing to 
change it. The debate, however, is needed as it might be expanded with questions 
requiring more precise definitions of royal residence, local ruler, sub-king, etc. 
It might clarify the nature of the royal institution in ancient Thrace, which is con- 
sidered to be ideologically charged because of the intrusive inclinations for ‘royal’ 
and ‘aristocratic’ cults and the ideologies of the ‘elite’ in Bulgarian Thracology.?* 
Such a debate might expand the analyses related to the Macedonian agency in the 
development of settlement structures in Thrace and the nature of their population 


entering the “Hellenistic situation’.”” 
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Re-examination of the rhetorical structure of the inscription deepens the percep- 
tion of the nature of royal power itself and its potential to be transformed in 
a changing context, displayed by the inscription. A new light was thrown on the 
identity of the issuing authority for the inscription, which may not necessarily be 
linked with an Odryssian ruler, as traditionally assumed.?? 

The situation described in the Pistiros Inscription opens up a path to the studies 
of ancient communities, particularly of emporia, which remained more obscure to 
scholars than the poleis evidenced from the work of Copenhagen Polis Centre. The 
comparison of five different Greek emporia — one in Iberia, Gravisca in Etruria, 
Naukratis in Egypt, Pistiros in Thrace and Peiraios in Attica — situated in geo- 
graphically diverse locations provided an opportunity to understand more fully this 
phenomenon. The proposed new avenues of research moved beyond examination 
of the ancient economy and the political nature of emporia and treated their social 
context. These studies outlined a working definition of ancient emporia, revealing 
the fact of their multi-ethnicity. This definition opened up the way to study con- 
nectedness among different ethnic groups rather than treating them in isolation. 
The multi-ethnic environment redirected attention to the social reality that tends 
to create new common practices giving cohesion to the people of these settlements. 
The Pistiros Inscription reveals how non-Greek authorities regulated interactions 
between Thracians and Greeks from different poleis living in their territories. It even 
includes details about arbitrating legal disputes among Greeks from different poleis 
which had different laws. These observations lead to the assumptions that emporia 
as multi-ethnic polities may facilitate cross-cultural trade and provided more flexi- 
bility in religious and juridical practices.” 

Thus, Pistiros enters the broad area of Mediterranean research resources with 
a great variety of linguistic, religious, social and ethnic groups. The controversy 
about the identification from the inscription of the archaeological site as Pistiros may 
continue to be clarified by new arguments situated in this very broad context. This 
type of study challenges the traditional predominance of ethnic identities, revealing 
new aspects of identity-construction — civic, linguistic, religious and social. 

Recent studies of the Mediterranean region saw it as a cosmopolitan landscape 
because of the permanent and extensive interactions among groups inhabiting it. 
They suggest structural similarities among Mediterranean populations. The chal- 
lenge is to study ethnic identity among many others identities (civic, religious and 
linguistic). Identity is part of social reality, whether it be self-representation or is 
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imposed by others. Groups and individuals experience various kinds of identities 
which condition some of their decisions. The Thracian case, as in many others, 
shows that Thracians used not to have a name to describe themselves. They are 
described from outside in a monolithic perspective typical of past scholarship that 
ignored the dynamic nature of cultural exchange. The processes of urbanisation in 
Thrace suggest a notion of civic identity construction.“! A new and important ques- 
tion appears: how did these groups use their common Mediterranean background 
— politics, religion and material culture — to define themselves and to create new 
identities? For the purpose of this kind of study the period from the end of the 
7th to the middle of the Áth century BC is formative because the movements made 
the region, increasingly creating the most intense stages of connectivity. In other 
words, the self and society are always in process of production. This type of study 
opposes static approaches, replacing them with more dynamic positions. The mate- 
rial culture is seen as an active dimension of social practice whose meanings vary 
through time depending on an artefact's history, the position of the social agents 
who used it, and the immediate context of its use. 


Conclusion 

Pistiros paved the way. It became visible internationally and its importance recog- 
nised through a documented methodology that entered the vast research area of the 
Mediterranean. It opened up also the possibility to write reflexively about Bulgarian 
archaeology, questioning the ideologically constructed Thracological production 
whose main purpose was to brand and market ‘imagined’ national identities.” Pis- 
tiros and its archaeological study are in a position to enable reassessment of the 
values of the culture-historical paradigm in Bulgarian historiography, transforming 
Bulgarian archaeology into a partner in the contemporary epistemological debate 
about the place of ancient Thrace in the multicultural space of the Mediterranean. 
The innovative research perspectives pose also questions of ethics and the responsi- 
bility of practising archaeologists promising to bring ancient Thrace out of its mar- 
ginality in Western scholarship.9 If the archaeological discipline in Bulgaria, how- 
ever, is going to walk the path of creating only the 'authorised heritage discourse 
through culture-historical interpretations of archaeological artefacts, it will remain 
a centralised ‘custodian and arbiter’ of the past. 


9! Archibald 2005. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF XENOPHON'S KERASOUS: 
A NEW SOLUTION TO AN OLD PROBLEM 


MANOLIS MANOLEDAKIS 


Abstract 

This article re-examines a very old issue in the study of the Black Sea history and topogra- 
phy: the placement of Kerasous, the city visited by Xenophon and mentioned by him as 
colony of Sinope. Two sites on the southern Black Sea coast have been proposed as having 
hosted this city, Giresun and Vakfikebir. None of them has ever yielded any archaeological 
evidence to support such identification, though. Therefore, scholars have always been 
attempting to draw conclusions based solely on the words of Xenophon. The issue is here 
examined from a different viewpoint: a specific GIS technique called Cost Surface Analysis, 
which is widely used by spatial analysis in archaeology, is applied to our area of interest, and 
provides us with an impressive result. 


Introduction 
In the study of the topography of the southern Black Sea littoral the appearance of 
the place name Kerasous in the ancient literature has always been one of the most 
puzzling issues. This happens, because cities bearing that name are mentioned in as 
many as three different places: 1) to the west of Sinope and very close to it; 2) oppo- 
site the island of Ares, in the area of modern Giresun; and 3) further to the east 
and much closer to Trapezous, near or at the banks of the Kerasous (modern Kire- 
son Stream or Fol Creek), that is, in the area of modern Vakfikebir.! For every one 
of these three sites, there is at least one ancient text that places a city there under 
the name Kerasous. What concerns us here is the most crucial part of the issue, 
namely, which of the three places hosted the city described by Xenophon as the 
colony of Sinope that he visited. 

Therefore, we shall ignore the first Kerasous, mentioned only by Ps.-Scylax (Peri- 
plus 89)? and concentrate on the other two, which are both situated much further 
east from Sinope and between its two other colonies, Cotyora (modern Ordu) and 


! For a recent overview of the issue, see Manoledakis 2010, 142-47. 

? On this city, I side with the vast majority of scholars, who support that the reference to a Kera- 
sous there is just a mistake made by Ps.-Scylax. There is nothing else to speak for the existence of 
a city named like that so close to Sinope, even less since it is characterised polis Hellenis. See, for 
example, Avram er al. 2004, 958-59. 
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Trapezous; this is the area where Xenophon's Kerasous must have been situated, 
according to his description. Which of the two modern sites, Giresun or Vakfikebir, 
should be identified with this third colony of the Sinopeans? Until now, it is the 
latter that gains the preference of modern scholars, although not unanimously. 

Unfortunately, there is no new archaeological evidence — or any good prospects 
for it — from one of the two sites, which would provide the ideal answer; the fact 
that the southern littoral is still the less archaeologically researched side of the Black 
Sea is well known, as are the reasons for it.? However, I here return to this riddle, 
not simply to add a new vote for the one or the other identification, based on theo- 
retical assessments of Xenophon's narration. But in order to contribute to the dis- 
cussion a completely different kind of examination, which has never been used in 
the specific area so far, and which, in fact, seems to be able to give a quite reliable 
solution: the use of the GIS application called Cost Surface Analysis. 

An initial remark should be made here: there is actually only one source — a rela- 
tively late one — mentioning both homonymous cities, and this is the Periplus com- 
plied by an anonymous author, most probably in the 6th century AD, on the basis 
of four much earlier and famous Peripli, those of Ps.-Scylax, Ps.-Scymnus, Menip- 
pus and Arrian.^ It is only in this work that we encounter two clearly different 
Kerasountes (Periplus 34 and 36). 


The Evidence of the Ancient Sources 

Keeping this remark in mind, let us first examine what exactly the ancient sources 
demonstrate, before passing to the crux of our issue. The earliest reference to 
a Kerasous comes from Xenophon: on their way back to Greece, the Ten Thousand, 
after having arrived at the Black Sea, passed through the Greek cities of Trapezous 
and then Kerasous. In the relevant passage, the only data given about the geographi- 
cal relation between the two cities is that 'on the third day of their journey after 
having left Trapezous, they (the Greek soldiers) reached Kerasous, a Greek city on 
the sea, being a colony planted by the Sinopeans in the territory of Colchis (Ana- 
basis 5. 3. 2)? Xenophon's narration was repeated also by Diodorus Siculus (14. 
30. 5 — see below). 


5 See more recently Tsetskhladze 2007, 176-80; Manoledakis 2018, 181. 
^ On the Anonymous Periplus, see Diller 1952, 102-45. 
> Translation by C.L. Brownson. 
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Next comes the reference of Ps.-Scymnus (Periplus 911), who states that off the 
colony of the Sinopeans called Kerasous lies the Island of Ares. In most of the rest 
of the sources things are far from clear. Strabo, for example, says that 


as one sails along this seaboard from Amisos, one comes first to the Heracleios Cape, 
and then to another cape called Iasonion, and to Genetes, and then to a town called 
Cotyora, from the inhabitants of which Pharnakia was settled, and then to Ischopolis, 
now in ruins, and then to a gulf, on which are both Kerasous and Hermonassa, moder- 
ate-sized settlements, and then, near Hermonassa, to Trapezous, and then to Colchis (12. 


3.17) 


Judging only by the geographical order, Strabo's Kerasous could be both at Giresun 
and Vakfikebir. Nevertheless, the placement of Kerasous and Hermonassa on the 
same gulf is erroneous, even if the author is talking about the Vakfikebir settlement, 
which is on a different gulf than Hermonassa, separated from it by the cape called 
Hieron Oros. 

Equally unclear are the descriptions of Pomponius Mela (De chorographia 1. 
107), and Pliny (Natural History 6. 11), who could refer to both sites. Especially 
the latter gives a totally confusing description, since in 6. 11 he seems to go back 
and forth, mentioning Cotyora, Kerasous, Cordyle, Polemonion, Pharnakia, Tripo- 
lis, Philokaleia, Liviopolis and Trapezous. No conclusion can be drawn from the 
passage. However, he mentions Pharnakia separately, and places it 100 miles from 
Trapezous. As far as Menippus’ work is concerned, the specific part of the text 
where Kerasous would have been mentioned is lost.? A. Diller tried to recover as 
much as possible of it from the Anonymous, and attributed to it the latter's passage 
mentioning the second Kerasous, at Vakfıkebir (Perip/us 36).? But this is, of course, 
as Diller himself admitted, not necessarily reliable. 

Things start being clearer in the 2nd century AD. Many centuries after the 
march of the Ten Thousand, Arrian traversed again the southern Black Sea coast, 
and addressing his emperor, Hadrian, gave the following description of the area that 
concerns us: 


From Cotyora [modern Ordu] to the river Melanthius [modern Melet] is, at the utmost, 
sixty stadia [11.1 km]. From the Melanthius to the Pharmatenus [modern Aksu Stream], 


$ Only in Müller (1855, 410), but not in Diller (1952, 124). The latter suggested that Anony- 
mous, in his reference to the Giresun site (Periplus 34: 'Pharnakia was earlier called Kerasous, a colony 
of the Sinopeans [...] off of which lies the Island of Ares”), has taken the first part (a colony of the 
Sinopeans) from Arrian and only the second one (opposite the Island of Ares) from Ps.-Scymnus. 

7 Translation by H.L. Jones. 

8 See Müller 1855. 

? Diller 1952, 154, 160: Menippus Periplus 919. 
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another river, one hundred and fifty stadia [27.75 km]. From the Pharmatenus to Phar- 
nakia a hundred and twenty stadia [22.2 km]. Pharnakia was formerly called Kerasous, 
and was a colony from Sinope. From Pharnakia to the Island of Ares thirty stadia 
[5.5 km]. From the Island of Ares to Zephyrium (the cape from Uluburnu to Çam- 
burnu) one hundred and twenty stadia [22.2 km]. There is here a port for ships. From 
Zephyrium to Tripolis (Tirebolu) ninety stadia [16.65 km] (Periplus Ponti Euxini 16). 


Arrian's description makes clear that he talks about the area of Giresun, not only 
due the geographical order of the places mentioned, but also because of the identi- 
fication with Pharnakia and the proximity to the Island of Ares. His text is of the 
same significance as Xenophon's and Ps.-Scymnus' ones are: all three make clear 
that the Kerasous they place in Girseun was the colony of the Sinopeans. 

Finally, Ptolemy (Geography 5. 6. 5) places his Kerasous just a bit closer to the 
west of Pharnakia, so he most probably means Giresun.!9 Unfortunately, he omits 
the Island of Ares, which would help more. However, he places Hyssou Limen to 
the west of Trapezous, which is erroneous. Of obscure placement is Cerasunta of 
Guidonis Geographica, which is mentioned between Cape Zephyrion and Philoka- 
leia, where none of the two sites is situated. On the contrary, Cerasus of Ravennatis 
Anonymi Cosmographia is clearly at the site of Giresun, since it is mentioned between 
Polemonion and Philokaleia, and the same holds true also for Carnasso on the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, if it is indeed Kerasous, since it is depicted between Polem- 
onion and Cape Zephyrion. It is uncertain to which site several later sources refer 
when presenting a myth intimating that the cherry (erasos) came to the Mediter- 
ranean from the Pontus, specifically from Kerasous.!! 


The Interpretations in Modern Scholarship 

The aim of this study is not to find out where each of the above-mentioned authors 
placed Kerasous. It is rather to determine the exact location of the colony of Sinope, 
a matter not only of geographical but also of historical significance. This Kerasous 
was one of the three main colonies of Sinope on the southern Black Sea coast 
(Xenophon Anabasis 5. 3. 2; 5. 5. 10; Suda s.v. Kepucodc), and most probably also 


10 Cf also the estimation of Ptolemy's co-ordinates given for Kerasous and some neighbouring 
cities, presented in Manoledakis 2010, 143. For the relation between Pharnakia and Kerasous, see 
Manoledakis 2010. 

!! Ammianus 22. 8. 16; M. Servius Honoratus 2. 18; Eustathius Commentary on Dionysius 
Periegetes 453; Eustathius Commentary on Homer's Iliad 1. 569. 1; Comm. Aristophanes Plutus 586. 
35-36. 
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a member of the Athenian League.!? So, if there were indeed more than one Kera- 
sountes on the coast, which one was the colony of Sinope? 

From all the ancient works presented above, it is only in Xenophon and Arrian 
that we read about Kerasous as a colony of Sinope.? Thus it is their narrations that 
matter, especially since they both went there in person, probably contrary to all the 
other authors. Xenophon recounts the hardships that his army faced staying in 
Trapezous, such as the hostility of the surrounding locals and the difficulty in get- 
ting their provisions safe (Anabasis 5. 1-2). Because of them, the soldiers decided 
to leave Trapezous, and since they did not have an adequate number of ships, they 
resolved to depart mainly by land. They embarked on the ships the sick, the women 
and children, and a lot of baggage. The rest of them took up the march, and on 
the third day of their journey they reached Kerasous. The data provided by Xeno- 
phon are encountered also in Diodorus (14. 3. 50). 

The vital element in this narration is the three days needed to travel from Trap- 
ezous to Kerasous. Since the location of the former in Trebizond was never ques- 
tioned, all that was needed was to estimate whether Giresun or Vakfikebir was more 
probably situated in such a distance from it that could be covered in three days. In 
fact this question seems never to have been considered especially difficult. On the 
contrary, the much closer position of Vakfikebir to Trapezous (the modern route 
is about 45 km) has always been deemed to be a compelling argument for the 
identification of Sinope’s colony with this site, rather than the three times further 
located Giresun (about 131 km from Trapezous — 138 km/745 stadia according to 
Arrian). 


2 [f the ‘Keg’ in the assessment list of 225/4 BC (IG P 71.IV.169) is indeed part of this city's 
name. See Avram et al. 2004, 958. For the three main colonies of Sinope, see Tsetskhladze 2009. 

3 And probably also in Ps.-Scymnus. See n. 6. 

14 Much has been written on the divergences between the narrations of the expedition of Cyrus 
by Xenophon and Diodorus, and the debate is on going. The issue includes also the possible role of 
Ephorus, and whether Xenophon has been his main source or not. See, indicatively, the views of 
Hoefer (1904, 547, 549, 554), Stylianou (2004, 80), and Flower (2012, 71). According to Westlake 
(1987), the immediate source for Diodorus as regards the expedition of Cyrus was indeed the work 
of Ephorus, who, in his turn, had used the Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. As for the source of the latter, 
Sophaenetus from Stymphalus has been proposed. Although it is only Aelius Herodian and Stephen 
of Byzantium that attributed a work on the expedition of Cyrus to Sophaenetus, it is noteworthy that 
the latter was one of the generals who participated himself in the expedition, together with Xenophon. 
In fact, he was one of the oldest generals who were embarked on the ships in the very moment that 
concerns us here (see below)! Therefore, even if the divergences between Xenophon and Diodorus are 
due to the fact that the initial source for the latter was Sophaenetus (who might have written some 
things differently than Xenophon), it is decisive for us that Sophaenetus was an eyewitness as well. 
Thus, the fact that he confirms Xenophon’s words in this point eliminates any objections to 
Xenophon's reliability regarding the crucial elements of his account (the three days and the status of 
Kerasous as Sinope's colony). 
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Thus, scholars have been divided into two main categories: those arguing for 
the identification with Vakfikebir mainly by trying to prove that Giresun could 
not have been the case, and those who did not even consider it worth arguing, 
since Vakfıkebir seemed the indisputable solution." More than two centuries ago, 


16 and 


K. Mannert pointed to the big distance between Giresun and Trapezous, 
a bit later J.A. Cramer claimed that the distance between Pharnakia and Trapezous 
given by Pliny (6. 11, see above), namely 100 miles, cz. 148 km, which almost 
coincides with the distance provided by Arrian, is 'much too great to be accom- 
plished by an army in three days”. Thus he ruled out the identification of Xenophon's 
Kerasous with Pharnakia (at Giresun), expressing his astonishment that this identi- 
fication had prevailed so strongly, “as to leave the name Kerasoun to the site occu- 
pied by the ancient Pharnacia'." Both Mannert and Cramer concluded that 
Xenophon’s Kerasous, the colony of Sinope, must have been in the area of 
Vakfikebir, adding the rather surprising argument that ‘the authority of the Anony- 
mous (36) is superior to that of Arrian';!? even though the former was admittedly 
based on the latter, who besides has been in the area in question himself !!? This 
view was shared by W.J. Hamilton, who estimated that Xenophon and his men 
‘would hardly have arrived there (to Giresun from Trapezous) in ten days”, and 
also by C. Texier.?! As a result, the famous geographer H. Kiepert marked the 
Kerasous at Vakfıkebir as the Sinopean colony, on his map Pontische Colonien of 
1867. Similar was the opinion of A. Boucher," A. Diller, V. Manfredi,” as well 
as M.I. Maksimova in her classical monograph about the ancient cities of 
Pontus.?? 

One could be as much astonished as Cramer noticing how strongly the placement 
of Xenophon's Kerasous at Vakfikebir has prevailed in modern scholarship, especially 


based on the argument about the huge distance between Giresun and Trapezous.”° 


For some few exceptions, see below. 
16 Mannert 1801, 385-87. 
17 Cramer 1832, 280-82. 
18 Mannert 1801, 386; Cramer 1832, 284. 
Furthermore, why would then Anonymous copy Arrian's words about the colony of Sinope? 
20 Hamilton 1842, 248-51, 262-63. 
?! Texier 1862, 618. 
> Boucher 1913, 259. 
3 Diller 1952, 160. 
24 Manfredi 1986, 231. 
> Maksimova 1956, 72-73. L. Gallo (2015, 49) seems to share the same view. 
26 Ruge 1921, 264—65 (s.v. Kerasus 2, 3): *... drei Tagemürsche westlich von Trapezus... Das 
führt auf das heutige Vakfi Kebir oder Fol Bazar...’. Cf Olshausen 2006, 438. 
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Without even arguing or presenting the opposite view, several scholars have accepted 
this placement, taken it for granted." 

One of the most thorough and respected studies of the Pontic topography that 
has ever appeared in modern scholarship is undoubtedly the one published by 
A. Bryer and D. Winfield in 1985. It is noteworthy that the authors do not appear 
willing to draw effortless conclusions as regards our issue. As experts in the Byzan- 
tine period, in principle they use the name Kerasous to refer to the city at Giresun, 
based on the numerous written as well as archaeological evidence referring to this 
period.” However, they do not ignore Kiepert's map and the whole 19th century 
‘movement’ presented above, and finally accede to the view that Xenophon's city 
must have been not at Giresun, but at Vakfıkebir.” Their arguments include the 
distance from Trapezous given by Xenophon, Anonymous's reference to a Kerasous 
there (Periplus 36), and the name of the Kireson river in the same area, which 
sounds like ‘a modern survival’ of the name Kerasous.?? 

But such a survival could be also seen in the name Giresun, where, after all, 
Anonymous mentioned another Kerasous (Periplus 34). So, we are actually left only 
with Xenophon's distance as a possible logical argument. Surprisingly enough, the 
two authors do not seem to be absolutely convinced about this; for very soon, in 
the first sentence of their chapter dedicated to the history of the city at Giresun, 
they state that it was founded by Sinope.?! But in this case, it would be no other 
than Xenophon's city, for only he (as well as Arrian) provides this historical infor- 
mation! And yet, a bit later, in their chapter on the area around Vakfikebir, they 
claim that Xenophon's city must have been there and not at Giresun, because of 


3 


the distance given by the ancient historian; even if they had previously claimed 


that Xenophon's distances were not quite reliable.?? Bryer and Winfield were appar- 
ently confused; the impression given by their several references to Kerasountes in 
their work is that they recognised a very significant Kerasous at Giresun, with 
a centuries-long history, due to which it should be the one founded by Sinope, 


7/ For example, Avram e al. 2004, 958-59. The existence there of the river called Kerasous, 
mentioned only by the Anonymous (36), probably identified with the modern Fol Creek or Kireson 
Stream, may have played its role as well. We should not exclude the possibility that Xenophon’s words 
that Kerasous was built in the territory of Colchis (5. 3. 3) played an additional role, since Giresun 
seems too far to the west to have belonged to the Colchian territory. On the eastwards expansion of 
the Colchians in the Classical period, see Lipka 1995. 

2 Bryer and Winfield 1985, especially 126-34, with all the relevant evidence; cf also 9, 11, 39, 
45, 124. 

2 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 47, 126, 152, 154. 

3° Bryer and Winfield 1985, 126, 152. 

31 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 128. 

32 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 152. 

33 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 126. 
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suggesting at the same time that Xenophon, the author who told about this founda- 
tion, could only have meant the Kerasous at Vakfikebir, since he placed it in 
a three-days march from Trapezous. 

About a decade later, in his valuable commentary on the Anabasis, O. Lendle 
appeared equally certain that the city described by Xenophon could not have been 
but in the Vakfikebir area.?* Be that as it may, this certainty has sometimes led to 
rather awkward theories, in the effort to explain also Arrian's words. According 
to one of them, Sinope's colony at Vakfikebir had ceased to exist by the early 
2nd century AD, and its name was transferred to Pharnakia.?? Another variant 
wants Pharnakes I of Pontos to have moved the population from Vakfikebir to the 
newly established by him Pharnakia, which brings us to the 2nd century BC.*° 
Nevertheless, the only data we acquire from the sources is that Pharnakia was earlier 
called Kerasous (Arrian 16), and that Pharnakia had been synoecised by people from 
Cotyora (Strabo 12. 3. 17).? 

However, it should be stressed that there is nothing to demonstrate that ‘Sinope’s 
colony at Vakfikebir had ceased to exist by the early 2nd century AD and its name 
was then transferred to Pharnakia’ — on the contrary, it is the name of Kerasous that 
might have changed to Pharnakia. Neither is there anything to establish that Phar- 
nakes moved the whole population of a significant city like Kerasous 86 whole kilo- 
metres west. There were many towns to the closer vicinity of his future city to bring 
people from; like Cotyora, for example, as mentioned by Strabo.?? 

Nonetheless, the location of Xenophon's Kerasous at Vakfikebir would be almost 
taken for granted in the majority of the most recent essays.? The exceptions are 
very few: F. Wojan supported the identification with Giresun invoking the abun- 
dant antiquities preserved there, among them also some from the Classical period, ^? 


34 Lendle 1995, 310-12. 

35 Wilson 1976a, 448; 1976b, 699 and map 5. 

36 Avram et al. 2004, 958-59. 

37 According to a theory, Pharnakes could have re-founded Kerasous as Pharnakia, moving into 
it people from Cotyora as well (Erciyas 2007, 1197). 

38 In a similar case of a new city founded by a Hellenistic monarch through sycoecism, it is Strabo 
again (7 frg. 21, 24) who informs us that Thessaloniki was founded by Cassander by transferring 
population from 26 towns lying in the Crousis and on the Thermaic Gulf, namely in a radius of about 
40 km around Thessaloniki. 

3 Counillon 2004, 101, 111; 92 fig. 1; cf also Counillon 1990, 493-500; Avram et al. 2004, 
958—59. 

40 Cf Bryer and Winfield 1985, 130—34, especially 131; Erciyas 2007, 1198—99. Recent archaeo- 
logical investigation on Giresun Island (the island of Ares) has also yielded remains from the Classical 
period: Doksanaltı and Mimiroglu 2010; Doksanalu 2012, 65—67. Note that despite his certainty 
about the location of Xenophon's Kerasous, Hamilton himself (1842, 251, 262-63) admitted that he 
could not see any ancient ruins in the area, contrary to Giresun, where quite a number of them were 
still visible. For the narrations of the modern travellers of the area about ruins there, see Rémy 1990. 
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which testify human habitation in antiquity, while he also claimed that the almost 
150 km form Trapezous would not be impossible to be traversed in three days, since 
no battle is reported to have taken place during this time that could have delayed 
Xenophon's army.*! The same identification was accepted also by O. Doonan,” 
and the excavators of the Giresun Island, without any argumentation though, as 
well as by D.B. Erciyas, who did not add any new arguments to Wojan's regarding 
the long history and the antiquities of Giresun.“ 

In my brief and incidental occupation with the issue, I tried to find several argu- 
ments to doubt the identification of Sinope's colony with Vakfikebir, without, 
however, being able to prove anything, since I always considered it much more 
probable to be the Giresun site, not only because of its preserved antiquities, or the 
fact that (talking about survivals) the Pontic Greeks today always refer to Giresun 
when they mention Kerasous, but also because of the fact that the area between 
Vakfikebir and Trapezous is very small to justify the foundation of two different 
colonies by the Sinopeans in it.” Therefore, I willingly argued that the distance of 
the three-day march given by Xenophon does not necessarily mean much, or could 
be not reliable.46 

To sum up, although the problem of the identification of Xenophon's Kerasous 
remains without any secure and definite solution, there has always been a salient 
inclination to its placement at Vakfikebir. The most decisive argument is the three 
days that were needed to reach this place from Trapezous; Giresun seems to be very 
far to be reached in such a short period of time. And even if sometimes the identi- 
fication with Giresun is accepted, then something should be going wrong with the 
journey time mentioned by Xenophon, whose distances, after all, are not that relia- 
ble. It is in this point that the GIS applications used in spatial analysis, and spe- 
cifically the Cost Surface Analysis, can intervene and give a quite trustworthy 
answer. 


4! Wojan 2003, 261-63. 

42 Doonan 2004, 71. 

^ Doksanalti and Mimiroglu 2010, 85. 

44 Erciyas 2007, 1196-99. There have also been some scholars who avoided taking a stand, such 
as Hind (1995—96). 

^5 Cf also Wojan 2003, 263. 

46 Manoledakis 2010, 142-47. 

47 For Xenophon’s tendency to use days to express how long the Greeks marched along the south- 
ern Black Sea coast, as opposed to the stages and parasangs used by him in the earlier parts of his 
narrative, see Rood 2010. 
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The Result of the Cost Surface Analysis 

Spatial analysis is not a recent development in archaeology.** Studies using the 
potentials offered by new technologies, specifically GIS applications, are becoming 
more and more popular, especially in areas that cannot easily be excavated. Such 
methods have been evaluated many times and differently since their first use in 
archaeology more than half a century ago. Few scholars can deny that ‘seen from 
an archaeological perspective, these methods are impaired by the fact that they oper- 
ate in ways which are fundamentally independent” of the archaeological context, 
which is the only one that can offer credible conclusions, though not always. ^? 

But few scholars would deny that the patterns examined in spatial analysis, even 
if unable to substitute archaeological evidence, can provide the researcher of a wide 
but widely unexcavated region like ours with valuable remarks and sometimes even 
conclusions of certain kinds, which otherwise would demand a tremendous amount 
of time to be reached, waiting only for the archaeological fieldwork. The specific 
GIS technique that is used here in order to help us with the issue of identifying 
Xenophon's Kerasous is Cost Surface Analysis. This technique uses cost accumula- 
tion algorithms to calculate the cumulative cost of travelling over a digital cost 
landscape.” It was introduced to archaeology as early as 1970, and is being increas- 
ingly used since then.?! 

In short, Cost Surface Analysis allows the ‘flat’ geographical space of an area's 
map 'to be supplanted by a set of complex cost surfaces incorporating many relevant 
properties of the terrain’. Such properties may include slopes, rivers, soil, vegetation, 
wetness, etc. In the next step, these properties are analysed in order to draw conclu- 
sions regarding, among others, possible economic benefits of the area under study, 
or estimate travel times within it. In the latter case, which concerns us here, cost 
surfaces can be modified to reflect the difficulty of travelling over various types of 
terrain. During the last decades, in an on-going attempt to improve this GIS tech- 
nique, calculations are getting more realistic by being based also ‘on psychological 
measurements of energy expenditure on different types of terrain'.? 

Cost Surface Analysis practically “examines the distances and effort involved in 
travel and transport.” Therefore, it seems to be the best means we have available 


^5 Verhagen 2017. 

^^ See, for example, Kintigh and Ammerman 1982, 32. For the dangers lurking when GIS tech- 
niques are used indiscriminately and without considering other elements, see van Leusen 2002, 
6.2-3. 

50 van Leusen 2002, with rich bibliography on Cost Surface Analysis and other GIS techniques. 

?! van Leusen 2002, 6.4. 

?? van Leusen 2002, 6.4—5, 16.21; Alberti 2019, both with examples of specific archaeological 
studies that have taken place, and the recent developments in the Cost Surface Analysis technique. 

55 van Leusen 2002, 16.6. 
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right now to estimate the time needed to cover a certain distance on a certain relief 
on foot. Unless, of course, we walk the route in question ourselves, which none of 
the scholars mentioned in the previous part has ever experimented with — neither 
was any of them expected to do so. 

So what does the Cost Surface Analysis applied to our area of study show? Is it 
of some help or not? Surprisingly enough, it provides us with a very clear answer, 
clearer than expected. The result appears on the map in Fig. 1:°4 Trapezous is con- 
sidered the starting point of a walking route to any possible direction, up to the 
Kerasous at Giresun to the west, which is the furthest point needed for our study 
here. The limit is set to 30 walking hours, and colours change for every space esti- 
mated to be able to be covered in a time-span of five hours. Other ancient settle- 
ments and rivers of the specific part of the southern Black Sea littoral that are 
mentioned in the ancient sources appear on the map as well. Their placement is 
more or less certain, according to how accurately each of them has been identified, 
but the important point is that the placement of the two sites in question, Giresun 
and Vakfikebir (both named Kerasous on the map) is undisputed. 

The Cost Surface Analysis suggests that the first Kerasous after Trapezous, 
namely at Vakfikebir, could be reached within about ten hours or a bit less, while 
the second Kerasous, at Giresun,” would take about 25 hours to reach. Considering 
that we refer to continuous walking hours, without stopping, we should estimate 
how long Xenophon and his soldiers would walk in a day. This is not an easy task. 
However, Xenophon himself happens to give an extremely valuable piece of infor- 
mation in the most crucial point: just before mentioning the arrival at Kerasous 
after three days’ march from Trapezous (Anabasis 5. 3. 2), he clarifies that 


on board the ships they embarked the sick, those who were more than forty years of age, 
the women and children, and all the baggage which they did not need to keep with them. 
They put aboard also Philesius and Sophaenetus, the eldest of the generals, and bade 
them take charge of the enterprise; then the rest took up the march, the road having 
been already constructed (5. 3. 1).5“ 


The value of this information is obvious and crucial for our estimation of the walk- 
ing time to Kerasous. For everything that could delay the army had been placed on 
the ships: old, sick, women, children, and unnecessary baggage. So what was left? 
Only young, strong and healthy soldiers, much experienced in walking through Asia 


54 I am deeply grateful to Dr Jamison C. Donati for conducting the Cost Surface Analysis from 
Trapezous for the needs of this article and producing the relevant maps in Figs. 1 and 2. 

55 For the other two ancient settlements in the neighbourhood, Choirades and Pharnakia, of 
unknown accurate placement, as well as for their relation to Kerasous, see Manoledakis 2010. 

56 "Translation by C.L. Brownson. 
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Fig. 1. Cost Surface Analysis from Trapezous (Trabzon), 
as far to the west as Kerasous (Giresun), in hours. Analysis and map by J.C. Donati. 
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Fig. 2. Cost Surface Analysis from Trapezous (Trabzon), 
as far to the west as Kerasous (Giresun), in days. Analysis and map by J.C. Donati. 
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Minor (they had already covered a huge distance from Cunaxa), free to walk 
unhampered by any serious impediment.” Men who often took the opportunity to 
express their wish to return to Greece as soon as possible (for example 5. 6. 15-27). 
And on top of that, no significant event seems to have disturbed them during their 
march, such as an attack by locals or a battle. In his narration, not least of the march 
through the southern Black Sea littoral, Xenophon always describes, usually in 
detail, cases when his army had to delay somewhere — to negotiate, fight, plunder, 
feast with locals, or just talk with them, or even to talk with each other to decide 
for the continuation of their journey, or make sacrifices. A typical example is what 
followed immediately after the departure from Kerasous, where most of the above- 
mentioned delay elements appeared. But nothing like that is mentioned to have 
happened during the march from Trapezous to Kerasous. In fact, we have here one 
of the quite few cases in which Xenophon refers so briefly and clearly to the dura- 
tion of a journey between two cities, without any further detail. 

On the other hand, when using Cost Surface Analysis to help us draw conclu- 
sions regarding antiquity, we should always keep in mind some unknown factors 
that may exist; such as, for example, the road networks of the period in question. 
Our case, however, is that of two towns on the same coastline, in a littoral where 
high mountain ranges come very close to the sea. Moreover, the hinterland in the 
Classical period was already known for the not so friendly local peoples. Therefore 
there can't have been many options for the Greeks, especially far from the sea. 
Xenophon offers some help again: a little before departing from Trapezous, he had 
persuaded the locals of the cities situated along the sea (Colchians and Drilae are 
mentioned around Trapezous) to repair the roads, which were difficult to travel, 
arguing that they would be rid of the Greeks the more quickly, if the roads should 
be made serviceable (5. 1. 13—14, 5. 3. 2). 

Therefore the roads were newly repaired and close to the sea. In such a case, the 
terrain must not have reserved insurmountable obstacles. Three rivers are men- 
tioned in the ancient literature between Giresun and Trabzon: from east to west, 
the Kerasous (Anonymous Periplus 36),? the Tripolis (Pliny Natural History 6. 
11), and the Pharmatenus (Arrian Periplus 16; Anonymous Periplus 34).°! But 
none of them seems to have been even slightly difficult to pass, since Xenophon 


5 As Wojan (2003, 262) aptly marked. 

58 On the contrary, the narration of the events that took place on the way from Kerasous to the 
next station, Cotyora (5. 4. 1—5. 5. 3), is so chaotic that it is impossible to draw safe conclusions about 
their duration, not least about the route followed by the Greeks. 

? Fol Creek or Kireson Stream. 


“ Doğankent Stream. 
9! Aksu Stream. 
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ignores them, contrary to many other cases of rivers, which are recorded by him — 
often by name or with their width given in plethra — as difficult to cross (for exam- 
ple: Anabasis 4. 3. 5, 7, 16-23), or even impassable (5. 6. 9), as wide enough to 
define the borders between two neighbouring lands (for example: 4. 3. 1, 4. 8. 1), 
or as having a rough river bed (for instance 4. 3. 6), or simply as worth being men- 
tioned (for example: 4. 4. 1—4, 4. 5. 3, 4. 6. 5, 4. 7. 18). 

Taking all the above into consideration, how many hours per day could we 
estimate that these soldiers would walk in these three days from Trapezous to Kera- 
sous? I would say definitely not less than eight.9 Realistically, one could walk even 
longer in a day, especially in the given circumstances. This estimation brings us 
exactly to Giresun. And in any case, Vakfikebir, lying about ten hours from Trap- 
ezous, would certainly demand much less than three days to be reached — one day 
would be enough. I think that Giresun is the perfect candidate for our identifica- 
tion. Xenophon's soldiers (the specific ones that had decided to walk) could easily 
have been there 'on the third day of the journey” from Trapezous, which means not 
necessarily after three whole days (see also the corresponding CSA estimation in 
days in Fig. 2). They could do it without needing to walk continuously or at night, 
and they had plenty of time to rest, eat, and sleep, even wait for a heavy storm to 
mitigate. 


Conclusions 

The question of where Kerasous, the city described by Xenophon as colony of Sin- 
ope and visited by him, should be placed on the map has been troubling the histori- 
cal research for more than two centuries. Two sites on the southern Black Sea lit- 
toral have been proposed as having hosted this city, Giresun and Vakfikebir. None 
of them has ever yielded any archaeological evidence to support its identification 
with Xenophon's Kerasous, therefore scholars have always been attempting to draw 
conclusions based on Xenophon's words themselves. Despite the fact that another 
ancient author and in fact a student of the Anabasis, Arrian, offers valuable help on 
the matter, since he places the colony of Sinope called Kerasous opposite the Island 
of Ares, thus at Giresun, most scholars argued in favour of the placement of the city 
at Vakfikebir. The main argument has always been the fact that the three days, 
which, according to Xenophon, were needed by the Greek soldiers to walk from 
Trapezous to Kerasous, are a very short period of time to cover the distance between 
Trabzon and Giresun. 


9? Total in a day; not continuously. 
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It is true that none of the rest of the ancient sources mentioning cities called 
Kerasous is able to clarify the issue. Nevertheless, a new dimension in the discussion 
can be provided by taking advantage of the application of a GIS technique called 
Cost Surface Analysis. Setting Trapezous as the starting point of a walking route to 
the west, it appears that Giresun could have been reached on foot in about three 
days, or a bit less, while marching to Vakfikebir would not demand more than ten 
hours, definitely much less than three days, given the fact that the soldiers marching 
as Xenophon clearly stated, were young and healthy, and free from any factor that 
could delay them. Notwithstanding the possible variances that any such method 
used in spatial analysis may entail, the difference between the two sites is still very 
big, and the coincidence between the time indicated by Cost Surface Analysis as 
needed from Trabzon to Giresun and the time recorded by Xenophon as needed to 
march from Trapezous to Kerasous is so noteworthy, that they cannot pass 
unnoticed. 

Maybe, before closing, it is time to return to our initial remark made at the end 
of the introduction: who is the only author clearly differentiating between two 
Kerasountes on the coast by mentioning both of them? Anonymous (Periplus 34 
and 36). All the other, much earlier, authors mentioned only one of the homony- 
mous cities, with or without clearly locating it. Since the crucial part of Menippus’ 
work is lost, we cannot say how exactly things stood with it. This means that the 
view about the identification of the colony of Sinope with Vakfikebir, which has so 
zealously been supported over the last two centuries, was actually based on the work 
of Anonymous. For had his text not been preserved, nobody would be aware of the 
second Kerasous. In fact, as we understood, there have been scholars, who supported 
that his authority is superior to that of Arrian. Did actually anyone notice that 
Anonymous, even if he mentioned both Kerasountes, made sure to record that the 
colony of Sinope was the one at Giresun (Periplus 34)? Unless he was not that reli- 
able after all, since he just copied uncritically the words of his sources, Arrian in 
this case. But then why should we count on his work? 

Therefore, and in combination with some other elements presented above, 
I support that in the issue of the placement of Kerasous, Sinope’s colony which 
Xenophon’s army visited on their way back to Greece, we have gained a decisive 
argument for the identification of the city with Giresun. 


© Tf Diller is correct (see above, and n. 9), he might have been Anonymous’ source for Kerasous 
at Vakfikebir. But this is just a proposal, and besides, in Diller’s reconstruction, the other Kerasous 
(at Giresun) is missing. 
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THE FANTASTIC THREE THOUSAND: 
NERO'S NILE EXPEDITION 
AND THE MAKE-BELIEVE ELEPHANTS OF MEROE* 


T.O. MOLLER 


Abstract 

In classical literature and interpretations of local archaeology, elephants are strongly associ- 
ated with the kingdom of Meroe in the Sudan (ca. 300 BC-AD 400). This paper seeks to 
locate the extent to which Meroe played an active part in the development of this associa- 
tion, which it argues was cultivated for protection. It uses evidence recorded about the Nile 
Expedition of the Roman emperor Nero to reassess the authority given to classical accounts 
for both elephant and rhinoceros. 


Introduction 

In AD 61 the Roman emperor Nero sent a military expedition up the Nile. They 
travelled through the territory of the kingdom of Kush, centred upon the city of 
Meroe in the Butana, between the Nile and the Atbara rivers (Fig. 1), which had 
recently undergone a period of grand architectural construction under the patronage 
of king Natakamani and queen Amanitore. It is possible that the expedition dates 
to the reign of the king and/or queen.! 

The available literary sources for the expedition are exclusively Mediterranean. 
Of these, Pliny the Elder (NH 6. 180—186) and Seneca (QNar. 6. 8. 3—5) provide 
contrasting contemporary commentary. Further evidence for the Nile Expedition is 
offered in the 3rd century AD account from Dio Cassius (62. 8. 1-2) which sur- 
vived through an 11th-century epitome.” Despite each source presenting different 
information and opposing rationale for the expedition, it is highly likely that they 


* I am grateful to the trustees of the Lorne Thyssen Research Fund for Ancient World Topics, 
Wolfson College, as well as the African Studies Centre, at the University of Oxford. I thank you for 
the considerable financial assistance in support of fieldwork in the Sudan. Thanks also to Dominik 
Maschek, Laura Mountford, Suzannah Goss and Jemima Beckell for provoking and proofreading as 
well as to the anonymous reviewers for their valuable comments and suggestions. I am indebted to 
Dietrich Wildung, Christian Perzlmeier and Cornelia Kleinitz for assistance at Naga and Musawwarat 
es-Sufra, Meg Marx for her administrative help, and the proprietors and staff of the Acropole Hotel, 
Khartoum and the Italian Tourism Company for their expert logistical support. Finally, I acknowledge 
the nefarious artistry of Jo Rüfsmann. 

! Eide et al. 1998, 895. 

? Ride er al. 1998, 888. 
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Fig. 1. Map of the Butana and ‘Ethiopian’ region showing location of key sites 
between the Atbara and the Nile (author). 


reflect one historical event. It is expected that Pliny, who outlived Seneca, would 
have recorded more than one mission should it have taken place by his day, through 
which rationale the Roman expeditions of Flaccus and Maternus across the Sahara 
(Ptolemy Geography 1. 8. 4-5) are dated to the AD 80s, after Pliny’s death? 
Nero's centurions noted Herbas circa Meroen demum viridiores, silvarumque alig- 
uid apparuisse et rhinocerotum elephantorumque vestigia (‘Around Meroe greener 
herbage begins, and a certain amount of forest came into view and the ‘tracks of 


3 Desanges 1964, 714; Wilson 2017, 610-11. 
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rhinoceroses and elephants were seen’: NH 6. 185).* This particular section of The 
Natural History has frequently been explored for the detail it offers about the climate 
in Butana in the Ist century AD. The information contained within it is often 
received at face value and thus the pachydermic tracks become empirical evidence 
for the animals themselves. Elephants may also have been present elsewhere at 
Meroe, for Pliny records that the Meroites, armatorum CCL dare solitam, artificum/ 
elephantum III alere (‘used to furnish 250,000 armed men and 3,000 artisans/ele- 
phants': NH 6. 186). The second pachydermic reference has been dismissed as an 
exoticising correction on the part of the early 20th-century editor Detlefsen.” While 
his intervention would seem to go against an established corpus of manuscript texts, 
which unilaterally favour artificum, the origins of elephantum might lay topographi- 
cally closer to the Meroitic episode in The Natural History than other scholars are 
willing to accept.® 

To examine the issues raised by these pachydermic references, available archaeol- 
ogy from the region takes on an added importance because the native Meroitic 
language remains largely untranslated.’ In particular, the sites of Naga and Musaw- 
warat es-Sufra remain monuments to an age of confidence, elaborately developed 
in the Ist century AD.'? At both sites, elephants are depicted as part of the archi- 
tectural structures and in the graffiti records, however the rhinoceros is almost 
completely absent from the corpus of Meroitic art, which highlights a discrepancy 
with the account from Pliny.!! 

This paper will engage with both the Meroitic elephant art and the pachydermic 
references in available classical texts to discuss the tacit permeations of meaning 
which lie beneath the surface of The Natural History. To do this it will survey the 
Hellenistic context in which the elephant art of Meroe was originally created, 
involving both the parallel trades in live elephants and ivory.'* From this founda- 
tion, the paper will investigate the intersection between Meroe and the pachyderms 
in the surviving writing of classical authors. The third section will tackle the per- 
ceived meaning of the elephant and rhinoceros in Rome, exploring the evolution of 
the animals' relationship as told in literature as well as the potential allegorical 


^ All translations of ancient sources are from the Loeb edition unless otherwise indicated. 

? Jackson 1957, 59; Kirwan 1957, 16; Welsby 2003, 68; Desanges 2008, 154. 

$ Gowers 1950, 63; Morkot 1998, 151; Desanges 2008, 154. 

7 Desanges 1992, 85; Detlefsen 1904. 

8 Desanges 2008, xxxv. 

? Rilly 2011, 15. Of the 100 or so translated words, most are agricultural in origin. 

10 Naser 2011, 321. 

!! For an overview of elephant depictions see Hofmann and Tomandl 1987, 90—95; Kleinitz 
2014, 93; Wildung 2018, 263—70. For an overview of rhinoceros depictions see Gowers 1950, 62. 

12 Morkot 1998. 
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associations for their conflict in understanding imperial power in the Ist century 
AD. In the final section the paper will return to its source material of Nero's Nile 
Expedition, arguing that the pachydermic details included in Pliny's account reveal 
more about the nature of life in Rome in the mid-1st century AD than any expe- 
rienced reality from Meroe. 


1) Meroitic Art, Pachyderms and Perceptions 

The connection between the pachyderms and the wider north-east African region 
in which Meroe is situated is particularly acute when the elephant is considered. 
Elephants had been exploited for their meat and ivory for millennia before Nero's 
men travelled up the Nile.? The pachyderm had become an active part of Mediter- 
ranean cognisance since the late Classical period, featuring in the writing of Aristotle 
and in the reliefs of the Tomb of Petosiris (Egypt, Tuna el-Gebel, Scene 93, 
320 BC). 

In the 3rd century BC an interest developed in using African elephants as 
weapons in war. Polybius records that during the Syrian wars Ptolemy's African 
elephants were xatanetAnypévor tò udye0oc xol thy Süvayıv (terrified, I suppose, 
by the great size and strength’: 5. 84. 7) of Antigonus’ Asian elephants, who met 
each other in combat at the Battle of Raphia in 217 BC.” The quest to capture 
African elephants to meet this demand was exacerbated by the feud between the 
rival Ptolemies and Seleucids, the latter controlling the established Indian-elephant 
supply routes to the Mediterranean.!ó The Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt centred their 
elephant extraction on the Red Sea coast, eventually reaching Somaliland.” Ports 
were founded to aid the extraction (Fig. 1). The scale, specialisation and cost of the 
elephant hunts implies a sufficient population of elephants in the highlands to 
the south-east of Meroe.!? 

Limited evidence, from hunters’ papyri and graffiti at Abu Simbel in Egypt, 
suggests some early effort by the Ptolemies to also acquire elephants using the Nile 
caravan route.'? These were discontinued largely due to the difficulty of transport- 
ing the animals over the desert, which may have also limited the possibilities for 
large-scale extraction of West African rhinoceros during the Roman period.?? 


15 Morkot 1998, 152; Török 2011, 106; Cobb 2016, 203. 

14 Scullard 1974, 48; Török 2011, 65. 

5 Burstein 2008, 145; Cobb 2016, 197. 

16 Burstein 2008, 141; Cobb 2016, 193. 

7 Burstein 2008, 142. 

18 Scullard 1974, 137; Charles 2016. 

' Eide er al. 1996, 575; Burstein 2008, 142; Cobb 2016, 195. 
20 Wilson 2017, 611. 
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A further reason may have been due to Meroitic hostility.*! It is also possible that 
the coastal emphasis demonstrates that the distribution of elephants in Butana was 
not sufficient to make an inland venture profitable, in part due to the inhospitable 
climate.” Taken together, an examination of the geographical context would appear 
to reveal that the Ptolemies sidestepped Meroe in their pursuit of elephants, whether 
because of limited elephant supplies, transport issues or unwillingness by the 
Meroitic kingdom to support the trade. 

Despite this, attention is drawn to Meroe through its corpus of elephant art but 
this should be used with caution. Elephants are shown in relief (Figs. 2 and 3), 
sculpted columnar bases (Fig. 4) free standing sculpture (Fig. 5), and graffiti (Fig. 6), 
as well as in portable objects, either independently or in conjunction with other 
animals such as the lion.” Crucially the evidence of the depictions of the rhinoceros 
in Meroitic art is still absent from the archaeological record.” 

It is likely that the decoration dates no earlier than the 3rd century BC.” While 
the depictions of elephants tend towards a date contemporary to the Hellenistic 
period, an elephant-tusk store found within the palace of Wad ben Naga can be 
interpreted in the same light as an earlier 7th-century BC store found slightly fur- 
ther north at Sanam, which emphasises the continued role of Meroe in the much 
older trade in ivory.” 

The predominant interpretation of Meroitic elephant art views the animal as an 
expression of warfare, either by the Meroites themselves or through a connection 
with the Ptolemaic capturing missions.” The primary visual evidence for this expla- 
nation comes from the Musawwarat Lion Temple, which contains two reliefs of 
elephants attached by rope to human figures (Fig. 2) as well as a much reproduced 
image of an elephant and rider with further figure holding the animal's trunk 
(Fig. 3). As will be explored in the following section, this perception was shared to 
some degree by a variety of classical sources. An alternative interpretation seeks 
to situate the elephant within the framework of Meroitic religion, which, if correct, 
was not understood by the Mediterranean authors.? 

Previous studies of the elephant art have also attempted to identify specific 
species with inconsistent results. Due to a characteristic stocky proportion and 


21 Kistler 2007, 71. 

> Scullard 1974, 137; Welsby 2003, 68-69; Desanges 2008, 154. 

75 See above, n. 11. 

24 Gowers 1950, 62; Hofmann and Tomandl 1987. 

> Hintze 1962, 177, n. 16; Nâser 2011, 321; Wildung 2018, 264. 

26 Haaland 2014, 655. 

27 Hintze 1962, 183; Shinnie 1967, 101; Hofmann and Tomandl 1987, 164. 
28 Török 2011, 106; Haaland 2014, 664. 
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Fig. 2. Musawwarat, Lion Temple, North-west external wall, lower register, 
elephants with bound captives, second half of the 3rd century BC (author). 


Fig. 3. Musawwarat, Lion Temple, Column 6, Scene 611, second half 
of the 3rd century BC (author, after Lepsius 1849, pl. 75). 
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Fig. 4. Naga, Building 4500, animal column base, 3rd century BC, 
frontal view, image of a three-dimensional scan of sculpture 
(after Wildung 2018, 269, with author's permission). 


Fig. 5. Musawwarat, Great Enclosure, Room 105, terminating wall in figure of elephant, 
3rd century BC-Ist century AD (author). 
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Fig. 6. Musawwarat, Great Enclosure, Temple 200, elephant graffiti on external wall, 
Ist century BC/AD(?) (author). 
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shell-like ears (Fig. 2), straight tusks where visible (Figs. 2 and 3), and pronounced 
double-fingered trunk (Figs. 3 and 4), the elephant depictions are often interpreted 
as the smaller forest elephant (Loxodonta cyclotis) rather than the larger bush ele- 
phant (Loxodonta africana)? Such an interpretation offers an indirect connection 
to Polybius account at Raphia as these animals are in fact smaller than their Asian 
counterparts.?? 

By privileging a geno-compositional understanding of the pachyderm art, it 
becomes expected that any representation be created from direct observation.?! Thus 
it is logical to understand that the elephant art of Meroe would demonstrate that 
elephants inhabited Butana. An alternative suggestion, that the elephants could 
represent the, noticeably different, Asian elephant (Elephas maximus) helps move 
the compositional method to incorporate indirect observation through memory 
(Fig. 2).? Unlike African elephants, the Asian species has a concave spine, which 
was easily depicted by artists and understood by viewers from a variety of traditions 
in the ancient world, including from fresco on the Egyptian New Kingdom tomb 
of Rekhmire (Theban Tomb 100, 1400 BC), in relief on the Assyrian Obelisk of 
Shalmaneser III (Nimrud, British Museum 1848,1104.1, 858—824 BC), and from 
the mosaic decoration for the palace of the emperor Justinian in Constantinople/ 
Istanbul (AD 527—565), in which both African and Asian elephants are depicted.?? 

The elephants which decorating the external north-west wall of the Lion Temple 
at Musawwarat (Fig. 2) prominently display a concave spine, yet it is certainly 
unlikely that there were any Asian elephants at Meroe. An alternative suggestion, 
that the reliefs may have been produced by a group of Indian mahouts-come- 
sculptors who were employed by the Meroites to train elephants, would also seem 
unlikely, not least for the extraordinary specialism of labour such a venture would 
imply.? It also presumes that the Meroites had elephants for such mahouts to train. 
However, this method of analysis invites the viewer to study the visual presences 
and absences found in each individual elephant depiction, through which one can 
discern an unusual pattern in the depiction of elephant tusks. 

While the question of elephants and ivory might appear synonymous, little con- 
sideration has been paid to the intricate connection between the two in antiquity.?? 
Rather than being connected with war, it is possible that the elephant sculpture and 
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reliefs in Meroitic art may in fact celebrate the kingdom's role as ivory-handlers.? 
Further, it is conceivable that the corpus may indicate a decline in the ivory trade 
throughout the region. Pliny states that, by the AD 70s, etenim rara amplitudo iam 
dentium praeterquam ex India reperitur (an ample supply of tusks is now rarely 
obtained except from India: NH 8. 7). Throughout earlier antiquity the Nile 
was a profitable trade route for elephant tusks.*” Meroe is thought to have played 
a central role in this business, directly implied through the ivory store at Wad ben 
Naga.?* 

Throughout the corpus of elephant art, there is no consensus for the presence of 
elephant tusks, which may reflect that tusklessness remained an issue of elephant 
populations in antiquity as well as today.?? Also, it may not have been appropriate 
to include tusks in three-dimensional sculpture (Fig. 5). Despite this, the tusks 
could have been added in stucco or paint, which is evident from the animal column 
bases from Building 4500 at Naga (Fig. 4). However it remains to be established 
as to whether the Great Enclosure at Musawwarat, and its elephant art, were 
painted, or if the large primary graffiti record, framed by individual blocks of the 
sandstone walls, demonstrates that the site was bare (Fig. 6).*! 

It is possible to create a chronology for the elephant depictions, which reflects 
upon the decline of the ivory trade through the Meroitic period. At Musawwarat, 
a cartouche naming king Arnekhamani dates the Lion Temple, and its elephant 
reliefs, to the second half of the 3rd century BC.” Elephant column bases from 
Building 4500 Naga (Fig. 4) may predate this due to later building construction on 
the same site, as well as a naive rendering of the sculpture, including overtly exag- 
gerated double-trunk fingers, which are themselves an identifier of the African 
elephant. ? 

Prominent tusks also typify the elephant art from the Lion Temple at Musaw- 
warat (Figs. 2-3). The nearby Great Enclosure, and its elephant art, has been 
recently re-dated by epigraphic research, centred in Room 516, to as late as the reign 
of Natakamani sometime in the Ist century AD, about 300 years later. The exam- 
ples of elephants from the Great Enclosure, in sculpture and graffiti (Figs. 5 and 
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6), are notable for a uniform absence of tusks. This may demonstrate a representa- 
tional, as well as temporal, shift across the valley from the Lion Temple. 

The depiction or absence of tusks provides further indication that the likenesses 
captured were not anatomically inspired from direct observation, as is also argued 
by the theory that at least some elephant depictions are of the Elephas maximus.” 
The tuskless elephants, clustered in the Great Enclosure of Musawwarat, might 
better be understood as a deliberate statement, which may have commented upon 
the declining supply of ivory by the Ist century AD, echoed also in Pliny. If this 
were correct, then the representation of elephants may have evoked the kingdom’s 
place in a broader trading network, which originated through a celebration of its 
ivory. © Such veneration must have evolved as the trade declined, because of over- 
extraction further south. It is just possible that the tuskless elephants from Musaw- 
warat demonstrate an enlightened cognisance in antiquity of the damage inflicted 
upon the natural world by humanity. 

It is hoped that future DNA analysis of ivory samples may help to shed further 
light on this topic, and reveal the location of the hunting grounds from which 
elephants were killed in antiquity.^? In particular, a study of strontium content may 
enable ivory to be mapped against the landscape of north-east Africa. By giving 
attention to ivory, as well as genealogical identification, the elephant art of Meroe 
might suggest that it is unlikely that there were elephants of any significant number 
in Butana, at least by the 1st century AD, if not as early as the 3rd century BC. 


2) Meroitic Pachyderms in Classical Literature 

Interpretations of the explicit references to the pachyderms in the region of north- 
east Africa found in classical literature also focus attention upon the Meroites. Three 
sources, Arrian’s military manual, The Art of War, the novelistic Alexander Romance 
by Ps.-Callisthenes and the Aethiopika by Heliodorus make allusions to the Meroitic 
use of elephants in war. Besides the mention by Pliny, both Strabo and Ptolemy 
attest to the presence of elephants in their Geographies. Once again, literary evidence 
for the rhinoceros is more difficult to discern, and found conclusively only in The 
Alexander Romance as well as in Pliny. This section will highlight the degree to 
which surviving Mediterranean accounts should be understood as an interpretation 
of local evidence rather than fact in their own right. 
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The last of the accounts to be produced is the most explicit in its discussion of 
elephants. Recounting the fabricated conflict between the Ethiopians and Persians, 
Heliodorus, writing around the 4th century AD, tells that the armies of the fictional 
king Hydapses had xvpyoy6povç £gavcac (‘elephants bearing towers’: Aethiopika 
9. 16), on which 850 88 xatà mAcvpdy Exaotyy extoZevovtec (‘two soldiers were 
shooting from each side’: Aethiopika 9. 17). After the battle, the king «eu v &vzoc 
eloyhacev, Gonsp èp’ ApuaTOC TOD &Xégavcoc (‘entered the city [of Meroe] on an 
elephant as if it were a chariot’: Aethiopika 9. 22).“ This story remains the only 
direct reference to the Meroites using elephants as a weapon of war.” The elephant- 
riding king bears some similarity to depictions of elephant riding from the surviving 
Meroitic corpus, not least the elephant-rider image from the Lion Temple at 
Musawwarat (Fig. 3). However while the elephant towers are attested elsewhere in 
antiquity they are not found among the Meroitic record.?! Taken together, the 
details contained in The Aethiopika highlight that the perception existed by the Late 
Antique Mediterranean world that elephants were used by the Meroites in war.” 

The Alexander Romance provides further discussion of Meroitic elephant usage. 
Dating anywhere between 300 BC and AD 300, the fabulous narration of the life 
of Alexander the Great told, amongst other things, of the king visiting Meroe in 
disguise, but is largely without historical foundation.?? Despite this, it records that 
Alexander witnessed 2iépavtec èx tod öyolov Allou [yomuatoc] yAvpévtes tols Tool 
GLUTATOÜYTEC TODS TOAEULLOUS xal taic TpoBooxlaıw ElLALooovTEs TODS &YTIĞİXOLÇ 
(‘elephants carved from the same stone, trampling the enemy under foot and twirl- 
ing their adversaries with their trunks’: 3. 22. 3).°4 This is reminiscent of, but not 
identical to, the relief imagery at Musawwarat. 

The Lion Temple shows scenes of elephants bound to lines of prisoners on the 
external North West Wall (Fig. 2) which is reminiscent of the ovuxaroüvreç tobe 
zoheylovç (enemy trampling). Yet while some of the characters have fallen down, 
they are not trampled upon. The parallel scenes in literature and relief may be ech- 
oed in the equally fictitious tale of Jewish persecution at the court of Ptolemy IV, 
whom the Alexandrian king ordered be put to death by âhdpavrac notior dvtac 
tov &pıuöv mevtaxoctovs (‘500 drugged elephants’: II Maccabees 5:2)? While 
Ptolemy’s captured elephants could only be made aggressive through use of 
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stimulants, the Meroitic elephants, through the perception of the Alexander Romance, 
possess a natural, innate aggression. If its author had the image of the Lion Temple 
in mind, they failed to observe that the elephants were bound to lines of prisoners, 
which would surely have acted to aggravate the elephants in similar manner. 

Of equal difficulty is the detail about xeoBooxíow efdtocovtec (trunk twirling) 
which may also represent an interpretation of Meroitic scenes still extant today. Also 
from the Musawwarat Lion Temple, the elephant-rider relief (Fig. 3) shows a man 
holding onto the trunk of the elephant, which may be interpreted as a plea for 
mercy, perhaps anticipating being picked up and spun to death.” An alternative 
analysis of the scene identifies the kneeling figure as an elephant trainer?" However 
the related scenes from the same column depict a lion, a sphinx and a vulture, each 
in the process of consuming captives, making this unlikely? Furthermore, it 
appears an exaggeration of Ps.-Callisthenes to expect that Meroitic elephants were 
trained and capable to spin captives using their trunks. If The Alexander Romance 
does show knowledge of the imagery at Musawwarat then it is possible to under- 
stand the trunk spinning as an art-historical interpretation made within antiquity, 
which was not necessarily the meaning intended by the sculptor. As such the 
account may prove part of the process by which the Mediterranean world sought 
to make sense of the civilisations that lay beyond its frontiers. 

It is feasible that the origins of such interpretations lay within the realm of the 
Mediterranean world. While the Aithiopika spoke of the Meroitic king riding an 
elephant like a chariot, The Alexander Romance records an oixía... èni «poy v 
GvpOLEY omo elxoow ercpdvtmvy’ ÖTV BE éxopeveto 6 Bactreds TOALY vos Tox, 
eic adtHv xatéuevev (house... drawn on wheels by twenty elephants. Wherever the 
king went to attack a city, he stayed in this’: 3. 22. 8). The mobile palace may bear 
similarity to the Ptolemaic procession at Alexandria in the 270s BC in which 
&eg&vvov dpuata apetOy eixoor téttapa (‘24 carts drawn by elephants were sent 
out: Athenaeus 5. 200. O.” If this were the case, then to Ps.-Callisthenes knowl- 
edge of Meroitic elephant art may have fused with the memory of the Alexandrian 
procession to create the novel concept of the Meroitic mobile palace, in the same 
way that information about elephant towers may have been superimposed onto 
Meroe by Heliodorus. 

Taken together, the highly novelistic Aethiopika and Alexander Romance both 
suggest a fusion of knowledge between the Mediterranean centre and the African 
periphery. As will be explored in the next section, this was also experienced by 
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domestic audiences in the Roman games, where animal combats had a didactic role 
in the geographical and biological education the empire's subjects. The /oxodontal 
details of the Meroitic episode in The Alexander Romance may demonstrate that this 
process had begun in the Hellenistic period. 

A further militaristic reference maybe found in Arrian’s Art of War, which was 
composed around AD 137 as an updated version of the standardised Roman mili- 
tary manual.“! He explained that soldiers mounted elephants tà 'Iy96v oteatémeda 
nal tx AiQromixk, yoóv ð Botepov xai Maxe8öveç xxl Kapyyddvior xal mov xat 
‘Popotor (‘[firstly] in the Indian and Ethiopian armies but then in later times also 
the armies of the Macedonians, Carthaginians and, somewhat surprisingly, the 
Romans’: Tact. 2. 2).9? According to Arrian, both the Indians and Ethiopians used 
elephants before the Mediterranean world. The predominance of elephants in India 
is attested elsewhere, however the reference to the use of the animal by the Ethio- 
pians remains the only direct illustration of this practice preserved in the classical 
historical tradition. 

While The Alexander Romance indirectly implies that the Meroites used elephants 
in war, and The Aithiopika seen as a largely fictional exaggeration, the reference to 
battle appears explicit in the Art of War. Despite their former use among the armies 
of the Mediterranean, by the 2nd century AD, 7 t&v £Aeg&vzov 88 ypela èc Todç 
noréuoug Ott uÀ mad Ivdotc tuyòv T, tois &vw AlOlodry xal avr exAcrerrrat (‘the 
use of elephants against an enemy has stopped except by the Indians and upper 
Ethiopians’: Tact. 19. 6). However the identity of the &vw AiOfodiy (upper Ethio- 
pians) is as ever vague and has variously been interpreted as implying the Meroites, 
through connection to the imagery in the Lion Temple at Musawwarat (Figs. 2 
and 3), or the neighbouring Axumite kingdom. The distinction might not have 
been apparent, or even pressing, to Arrian, who, while certainly a well-read governor 
of Roman Cappadocia, devoted his life to the affairs of his native Asia Minor and 
had little experience of north-east Africa.^ Yet had the use of the elephants by the 
Indians or upper Ethiopians, whether Meroites or Axumites, proved a significant 
threat to the Roman army, then it is expected that Arrian would have detailed how 
to overcome these animals.“ Instead he felt it sufficient to remark that they are no 


longer used and should not be of concern.® 
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Two further references to elephants, provided by Strabo in the final decade of 
the Ist century BC, and Ptolemy in the first half of the 2nd century AD, should 
also be scrutinised. Of all the Mediterranean authors, Strabo had closest personal 
contact with Meroe, having visited Egypt and travelled as far south as the island of 
Philae, between the years 25 and 19 BC.% He records that elephants and 492 
Opa. Ael). (‘many other wild animals’: Strabo Geography 17. 2. 2) were to be 
found at Meroe, which he says was the region's largest city.°* He also writes of, 
vou&8eç (‘nomads’) which have, O04p« dé xal &Aeqkvvowv dorl xol Aebvrev xal 
xa93&Aeov (‘not only elephants to hunt, but also lions and leopards’: Strabo Geog- 
raphy 17. 2. 2). The reference to elephant hunting may connect the Meroitic deco- 
ration (Figs. 2-6) to the export missions to Egypt in the Hellenistic period. How- 
ever it is surely more likely the whole ensemble of hunts, including lion and leopard, 
denote that the vou.&8ec who pursued this practice were individuals that may have 
hunted these animals for meat and profited from them by selling elephant ivory and 
other products onto the Meroitic state for export. 

In the 2nd century, Ptolemy still records that around Meroe are, AiOtomec 
&xpaccot, xod TÒ THY &Aégavvov xal TO THY TapadoZotéepmv Cav (‘pure Ethiopians, 
as well as elephants and other incredible animals’: Ptolemy Geography 1. 9. 10).9 The 
animals closely follow Strabo’s account from a century earlier, which suggest that 
Ptolemy cannot independently attest to the presence of the pachyderms at Meroe.” 
Instead it is possible that, in the absence of ivory, Ptolemy used the pachyderms as 
a barometer for the exotic and to demarcate Meroe as the last of known territory: 
while the Meroites have elephants and are uéñavecs tà yemparta (‘black in colour’: 
Ptolemy Geography 1. 9. 10), the area north of the Tropic of Cancer is not so 
removed from the Mediterranean world because 731 tàs yoduc £youct Aiftózov, 
0588 bwoxépocéc slow 7 éAgqavtec (‘the people do not have the Ethiopian skin 
colour, neither are there rhinoceros nor elephants’: Ptolemy Geography 1. 9. 9).7! 
In the writing of Ptolemy, these animals appear to act as a marker through which 
the beginning of unknown territory may be conceptualised from the confines of the 
Mediterranean world. 

It is notable that the link between exotic peoples and exotic animals is also found 
in Pliny, who described the location of the Sesambri tribe, which was one of 
a number that existed in the region surrounding Meroe, as being apud quas quad- 
rupedes omnes sine auribus, etiam elephanti ( [where] all the four-footed animals, even 
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the elephants, have no ears’: NH 6. 192). The elephant appears to be the focal point 
for the exotic in Pliny just as in Ptolemy, perhaps in both cases because of its size.? 
It may be possible that both writers shared a common source of information.” If 
this were the case, then it is unlikely Ptolemy felt the need to acknowledge this, for 
it may have represented well-established fact among the intellectual circles of the 
Mediterranean world and therefore, in his mind, be beyond the need for 
citation." 

Regardless of his independence, neither Ptolemy, nor Strabo before him, make 
reference to the cultivation of elephants for war. Instead the pachyderm increasingly 
serves as an indicator of the untamed wilderness which lay beyond the confines of 
the Roman Empire. Similar problems are experienced in the writing of Heliodoros 
and the Ps.-Callisthenes, who both tend towards the fantastic, while Arrian dis- 
misses any detailed discussion of elephants as they are irrelevant to his audience. 
What becomes apparent however is that the perception of warlike Meroitic elephants 
increasingly existed among the authors of the Mediterranean world. 

The literary evidence remains still weaker when the rhinoceros is considered. 
Only The Alexander Romance provides explicit comparison to the Meroitic rhinoc- 
eroses recorded by Pliny. Among other animals, the Meroites were reported to 
have sent Alexander the Great &)dyavreç tv’... bwoxépo vec v... ó86vcec ÈAEPAVTOV 
^ (350 elephants, 80 rhinoceroses and 90 elephant tusks’: 3. 18. 8). It is notable 
that similar examples of Meroitic tribute recorded in Herodotus (3. 97. 3) and 
Athenaeus (5. 201. a) do not contain any gift of rhinoceros.” It has been argued 
earlier that The Alexander Romance represents a fictional account with elements of 
fact which have been embellished for dramatic purposes. For this reason, as well as 
the comparative lack of comparanda in literature and local archaeology, it remains 
difficult to accept its evidence for the rhinoceros.” 

A further example of a rhinoceros in literature may be found in Ptolemy's 
account of the expeditions of Flaccus and Maternus in the AD 80s, who ventured 
to Agisymba, in yopav «Gv Allibrev ... Evla of Gwwoxépo vec Gvveoyovraı (‘the 
country of the Ethiopians, where the rhinoceroses meet and mingle': Ptolemy Geog- 
raphy 1. 8. 5).78 Despite this, it is more likely the location of Agisymba was further 
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into West Africa, potentially around Lake Chad.” As illuminated by Arrian, the 
term ‘Ethiopian’ lacks clarity and the uncertainty detaches the rhinoceros from 
the specificity of the Meroitic locale. However, as discussed earlier, both pachy- 
derms feature in The Geography in tandem with dark-skinned Ethiopians (Ptolemy 
Geography 1. 9. 9). Might it be possible that one of the napadoZotépwy Chav 
(‘incredible animals’: Ptolemy Geography 1. 9. 10) found in the vicinity of Meroe 
may have been the rhinoceros? If the viewer is to take a positivist reading of the 
Meroitic art record then this might seem unlikely as they are largely absent.89 How- 
ever as has previously been argued, this may indicate that Ptolemy used the pachy- 
derms, and any other wonders too great to describe, to demarcate the beginning of 
the unknown world that lay beyond the limits of Roman experience. The purpose 
of the next section is to explore the context in which such knowledge was under- 
stood by a Roman audience. 


3) Pachyderms in Pliny at Home and Abroad 
The previous sections have explored the archaeological and literary context through 
which it is possible to understand Pliny’s remarks in The Natural History. This sec- 
tion will focus on Pliny’s treatment of the pachyderms in the text as well as his 
relationships with the emperors Nero, Titus and Domitian. This evidence will be 
used to argue that the pachydermic details found in the account of Nero’s Nile 
Expedition may prove more useful for understanding the political realities found at 
Rome in the mid-1st century AD rather than any experienced reality of Meroe. 
The Natural History is notable for its use of metaphor. Pliny depicted conflict of 
any sort as a naturally occurring phenomenon, which for example was used to 
explain the geography of the Taurus Mountains in relation to the River Euphrates 
(NH 5. 97-98). A semi-personified Nature set equally resourced opponents against 
one another for the purposes of entertainment, which was more readily accessible 
through the spectacular games staged in the amphitheatres of Rome and elsewhere.?! 
The captive setting allegorised the Roman conquest of the known world where the 
beasts represented the far-off tribes laid low by the Roman sword.3? Animal-on- 
animal displays affirmed the Natural Order of the survival of the fittest, which may 
have extended to symbolise the prowess of the emperor? The text of The Natural 
History helps to affirm this position. 
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At Pliny's hand one of the preeminent conflicts described from the amphithea- 
tres was between the rhinoceros and elephant. He explains that, /udis et rhinoceros... 
qualis saepe visus. Alter hic genitus hostis elephanto cornu ad saxa limato praeparat se 
pugnae (At the same Games [of Pompey the Great in 55BC] there was also a rhi- 
noceros... Another bred here to fight matches with an elephant gets ready for battle 
by filing its horns on rocks': NH 8. 71). Cassius Dio describes a similar conflict, 
detailing that, in AD 8, the emperor Augustus, İ77xo8poulaç énotros, xal èv adtatc 
&égac TE Ölvoxdo Ta xaTELAYEGATO (‘conducted games in the Circus. On this 
occasion an elephant overcame a rhinoceros': 55. 33. 4). 

The rhinoceros horn-sharpening which Pliny recalls, forms part of a trope that 
was repeated across several sources. Pliny followed in the tradition of Agatharchides, 
who first recorded the fraught conflict between both rhinoceros and elephant in the 
3rd century BC, which is preserved through a fragment as well as in the text of 
Diodorus Siculus.?^ With somewhat exaggerated anthropomorphism, it is learnt 
here too that, to prepare its fight against the elephant, the rhinoceros, xépac... t&v 
zerpöv Oye. (‘sharpens its horn on rocks’: 3. 35. 3). Later, in the first half of 
the 3rd century AD, Aelian also retold the account in On the Nature of Animals 
(17. 44). Yet a key difference remains in Pliny. While in Agatharchides and Aelian, 
the battle takes place in an unspecified natural environment over vou7j¢ (‘pasture : 
Diodorus 3. 35. 3; Aelian NA 17. 44), in Pliny's hands, the conflict is found at the 
Roman /udis (games: NH 8. 71).9 

The relocation of the conflict by Pliny was not an isolated action by this author, 
who elsewhere transfigured the clash between elephant and snake from Africa (as in 
Agatharchides: Diodorus 3. 10. 5) to India (Pliny NH 8. 32).8° A third clash for 
the elephant, between the hunter and the pachyderm, takes place both in the 
unspecified wild but also in the captive amphitheatre. When a pride of elephants 
come across, vestigio hominis (man's footprint) in the wild, they, intremescere insidi- 
arum metu (‘tremble in fear of an ambush’: NH 8. 9), while elephants put to gladi- 
atorial combat at the Games of Pompey in 55 BC were, guadam sese lamentatione 
conplorantes (deploring their fate with a sort of wailing’: NH 8. 21). Pliny explained 
these feelings as similar to those experienced by humans, especially like the exotic 
peoples in Butana and elsewhere, whose motives could only be interpreted rather 
than empirically understood, and which were alien to the Roman intellectual 
experience.” The duplication of the incident between the wild and the captive 
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environment also indicates the extent to which games were viewed as a reproduction 
of the natural world order.*? 

In a similar manner to Pliny's editorial relocations, he arranged the material 
describing the emperor Nero's Nile Expedition so that it appeared in a separate 
section of the literature, in Book 6, which concerns Asia, rather than in Book 5 which 
addresses African issues. This has been interpreted as an indication of a change in 
source material, from king Juba of Mauritania in Book 5, to the accounts of the 
centurion-explorers in Book 6.9? As a further implication, the arrangement may 
suggest that the concept of liminalities and territorial borders varied in antiquity 
from the manner in which they are understood today.” In a charming episode 
which ends the ‘ethnography of elephants’ (NH 8. 1—35) a group of the animals on 
the African Red Sea coast improbably, inter se cratium modo inplexos... ad meliora 
pabula Arabiae vehi fluctibus (link themselves into a sort of raft and... are carried 
on the waves to the better pastures of Arabia’: NH 8. 35)?! The fabulous story 
suggests that the two coastal regions of the Red Sea were much more connected in 
antiquity than those who use it to focus on Mediterranean trade routes towards the 
Indian Ocean might currently accept.” 

However it is also possible that Pliny's realignment speaks to domestic politics 
of the middle of the 1st century AD. By separating the Nile Expedition material 
(NH 6. 181—186) from information about the rivers source (VH 5. 51—52), Pliny 
denied the emperor Nero, with whom he was politically opposed and in whose reign 
he absented himself from Rome, any of the kudos associated with his forebears, 
including Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, both individuals associated with 
the aspiration to learn the Nile’s source.” While Seneca believes Nero, ad investi- 
gandum caput Nili miserat (sent [the expedition] to investigate the source of the 
Nile: QNat. 6. 8. 3), to Pliny Nero sent the mission because inter reliqua bella et 
Aethiopicum cogitanti (‘among the rest of his wars he was actually contemplating an 
attack on Ethiopia’: NH 6. 181). Its only success may lie in the detailed record of 
distances which Pliny is able to produce (NH 6. 184).?^ Perhaps a further success 
of the mission was that it demonstrated the difficulties attached with any ultimate 
military campaign.” In absolute terms however, the mission through Pliny's eyes is 
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surely to be viewed as an ignoble failure, which he is able to make clear by separat- 
ing it from earlier adventures. 

The two examples listed above demonstrate the power of Pliny to shape the read- 
er's interpretation of his text. In the case of the relocation of the inter-pachydermic 
conflict, the editorial change, in which Pliny relocated the battle from the wilds to 
the circus, may simply be a reflection that these animals were now observable from 
the relative comfort of the Roman metropolis, of which Cassius Dio also attests. 
It might also be possible to understand this action as a further way in which Pliny 
contributed to political life in the mid-1st century AD. While his dislike of Nero 
is accepted, Pliny is seen as widely supportive of the Flavian dynasty, having served 
in the army with the future emperor Titus on the Rhine frontier.* Pliny talks of 
Titus in praiseworthy tones, calling him zucundissime imperator (‘the most gracious 
emperor’: NH Preface 1), but this may be part of a bid to ensure the enduring 
popularity of his writing, which potentially played a greater part in the development 
of display of imperial power in the years immediately following his death in AD 79 
than has previously been given credit. 

The rhinoceros may have held a special association for Titus” brother Domitian, 
who produced special series of coins depicting the animal both at Rome and Alex- 
andria during the middle AD 80s. These potentially emulate the animal's warlike 
prowess and superlative performance at the games, in which Martial describes it was 
praestitit... proelia (‘supreme in battle’: Sp. 11(9)) 97 The special coinage was unu- 
sual but not without precedent, given earlier by Titus, who had minted coins on 
which appeared an elephant to commemorate his own games of AD 80.” The 
blethering biographers of imperial Rome took pleasure in suggesting the underhand 
way in which Domitian assumed power from his older brother. Suetonius argues 
that, from the time of their father's death, Domitian neque cessauit ex eo insidias 
struere fratri (never ceased to plot against his brother’: Suetonius Dom. 2. 3), a view 
which Cassius Dio also encouraged by suggesting that the imperial gossipers believed 
Titus xpóc Tod &8eAyoü &vakw0elç (‘was put out of the way by his brother’: 
66. 26. 2). The pachyderms also have a fraught relationship, and from the Hel- 
lenistic period were captured in literature as being constantly in battle, whether in 
the wild or at Rome. Whereas in AD 8 the elephant had beaten the rhinoceros 
(Dio 55. 33. 4) by the middle AD 80s the rhinoceros reigned supreme (Martial Sp. 
11(9)). It may just be possible that the pachyderms, which Pliny conveniently 
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relocated to Rome, might be understood as part of an extended metaphor through 
which Flavian rule can be contextualised. 


4) Return to the Nile 

In AD 61 the Roman emperor Nero sent a military expedition up the River Nile. 
Its findings, recorded in the accounts of Pliny the Elder, Seneca and Cassius Dio 
have been largely accepted, with the exception that Seneca apparently muddled the 
identity of Philae with Meroe (ONaz. 4a. 2. 3) and the alternative date of AD 66 
attested by Dio (62. 8. 1—2) is improbably late.?? The previous sections have dem- 
onstrated that by focusing on the pachyderms there are several further inconsisten- 
cies between how the wider surviving classical canon engaged with Meroe in com- 
parison with the local archaeological record which can be used to shed light upon 
Nero's Nile Expedition. This final section will seek to explore alternate meanings 
attached to the rhinocerotum elephantorumque vestigia (tracks of rhinoceroses and 
elephants’: NH 6. 185) which Pliny records, arguing that it remains unlikely that 
these animals were present at Meroe at least by the 1st century AD. 

It was argued in the introduction that the accounts represent one expedition, 
however the motives vary in each source. Despite Seneca arguing that the expedition 
was for exploration (QNat. 6 .8. 3), Cassius Dio corroborates Pliny’s belief (WH 
6.181) that Nero planned an invasion by calling the explorers xocxoxónovc (‘spies’: 
62. 8. 2). It is notable too that Seneca also mentions that the party was made up 
of centuriones duos (‘two centurions: QNat. 6. 8. 3). However small the origin, in 
the Roman Imperial world the process of exploration often went hand in hand with 
conquest.!?? This point is illustrated by the Saharan expeditions of Flaccus and 
Maternus in the mid-AD 80s (Ptolemy Geography 1. 8) which paved the way for 
a Roman client kingdom among the Garamantes in Libya.!?! Despite Seneca’s 
intensions, a militaristic undertone is felt in each of the accounts of the Nile 
Expedition. 

On reaching Meroe the soldiers claimed a rege Aethiopiae instructi auxilio (they 
had been supplied with help by the King of Ethiopia’: ONaz. 6. 8. 3), which has 
reasonably been interpreted as involving an escort of guides. '?? While it would have 
been foolish for the soldiers to advertise Nero's plans to the Meroitic king, their 
unusual presence alone must have been sufficiently alarming to warrant a degree of 
vigilance by the Meroites. If auxilio may be interpreted as guides, then these 
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individuals would have helped not only in the logistics of travel but also in keeping 
a watchful eye on the centurions. Finally, they doubtless provided a source of inter- 
pretation for the culture, animals and objects that the Romans met on their journey. 
The guides would be in a unique position to exert a soft political influence to ensure 
a larger Roman force would not want to return. 

With the guides in tow it is perhaps not surprising therefore that the Nile expedi- 
tion ended in immensas paludes (huge swamps’: QNat. 6. 8. 4), which was probably 
the Sudd marshlands in today's South Sudan.!95 Seneca wonders whether sive caput 
illa, sive accessio est Nili (that really is the source of the Nile or only an addition to 
it’: QNat. 6. 8. 5), which hints that, behind his celebration of the gallant Neronian 
exploration, the mission was far from conclusive. It is equally likely that the soldiers 
reported to Seneca the various branches of the river they passed, including the 
Atbara at the northern tip of Butana (QNat. 4a. 2. 3) and the Blue Nile at present- 
day Khartoum. Taking such a path would have led them into more profitable lands, 
shown by a Meroitic settlement at Sennar, further up the Blue Nile.!°4 Instead the 
centurions had been expertly guided into malaria-infested swamps. 

Accepting Seneca’s guides, their presence can be equally felt in Pliny’s account 
where he recounts that the centurions witnessed rhinocerotum elephantorumque ves- 
tigia (‘tracks of rhinoceroses and elephants’: NH 6. 185). These are unlikely to have 
been understood by the soldiers themselves, who at best would have seen the ani- 
mals in the Roman arenas.'” To confound the situation further, tracks, unlike the 
animals which may have made them, would be abnormally hard to interpret with- 
out specialist knowledge, as on any contemporary safari. Instead, it is possible that 
their Meroitic guides would have interpreted the tracks for the soldiers. At the 
mercy of a commentator, the centurions’ opinion could be easily shaped (Fig. 7). 
It remains fascinating that this detail was of enough significance to be relayed back 
to Rome. 

A second reference to the pachyderms at Meroe remains troubling and may be 
the result of a more recent editorial decision. In the following passage Pliny records 
that the Meroites tradunt armatorum CCL dare solitam, artificum/elephantum III 
alere (‘used to furnish 250,000 armed men and 3,000 artisans/elephants’: NH 6. 
186). In the early 20th century, Detlefsen, the proponent of elephantum, worked 
contrary to a manuscript tradition, the earliest of which is retained from the 9th cen- 
tury AD, that uniformly favoured artificum.'°° The amendment has been described 
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Fig. 7. Rhinocerotum Elephantorumque Vestigia 


(drawing by Jo Rii&mann [2020], commissioned by author). 


as an ‘exoticism’.'°’ However the criticism levelled at Detlefsen might encourage 
further critique of scholarship which, from the foundation of Meroitic study to the 
present day, appears to exaggerate the role of the elephant in Meroe.!98 

The sentiment behind artificum/elephantum is to imply a warlike connotation 
through its close relationship with the armatorum. War is surely also implied when 
Pliny speaks of rhinocerotum elephantorumque vestigia, through the oft-repeated nar- 
rative, recorded by Agatharchides, Pliny, Cassius Dio and Aelian, that the pachy- 
derms were always to be found fighting each other.'?? A clear parallel can also be 
drawn between the vestigia encountered by the centurions, and the vestigio hominis 
(‘man’s footprint’: NH 8. 9) which elsewhere cause elephants such fear. It is left to 
wonder if the centurions' reacted with similar fear and alarm at the tracks, whatever 
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the circumstance of their manufacture. Given the elephant's equivalent near- 
sentience to humanity, it seems possible, though naturally this would be un-Roman 
to publicly acknowledge. !? 

Might Pliny's writing prove the origin through which the myth of Meroitic war- 
elephants can be traced? The local guides, who perhaps enterprisingly capitalised on 
the body of elephant art that was potentially commissioned to commemorate a now 
defunct ivory trade (INH 8. 7), may have relayed to the centurions instead the 
notion that Meroe truly was the African kingdom of the elephants, and a regional 
power with which to be reckoned. Precedent for such subterfuge with elephants 
exists elsewhere in the annals of classical antiquity. Diodorus Siculus (2. 16. 9-10) 
details the marvellous scheme of the legendary 9th-century BC queen of Assyria, 
Simiramis, who created a fictitious elephant corps out of stuffed decaying ox-hides, 
which were mounted on camels to give motion and under whose auspices the 
Queen initially defeated Indian armies, not because of the realism of her elephants 
but rather due to their questionable smell, which gave the invading elephant army 
a big fright. A more contemporary echo of a fictitious corps may be found in the 
discrepancy between the dkepdvrwv &puata &pelOn (‘carts drawn by elephants’: 
Athenaeus 5. 200. f), who are perhaps of uncertain legitimacy, and &puacoc 
&eg&vcov GAnOway èpépero (‘a cart [on which stood a statue of Alexander the 
Great] pulled by a real elephant’: Athenaeus 5. 202. a) at the procession of Ptolemy 
II in Alexandria in the 270s BC.!!! This procession itself provided one of the stimuli 
for the Meroitic divertimento in The Alexander Romance. ? With these examples in 
mind, the meaning of the elephant may have been (re)packaged by the guides and 
translated into a motif of warning that the centurions could understand, demon- 
strating an exceptional aptitude in handling a delicate diplomatic encounter. 

An alternative view is to suggest that Pliny used the pachydermic details to make 
both explicit and implicit comment about the nature of political life in Rome of 
the mid-1st century AD. Through his writing the pachydermic conflict is removed 
to Rome and only the vestigia are observable, for which the centurions' reactions 
are not recorded but implied. This may compound the futility of the emperor 
Nero's Nile Expedition. At the same time it may appear to tease out the tension 
which existed within the Flavian dynasty who latterly adopted pachydermic imagery 
in Rome with some enthusiasm. ? 

It is likely that the true origin of the pachydermic details from Meroe in Pliny's 
Natural History may lie somewhere in between both extremes, with the work of the 
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guides continuing in the records of those who carried the information back to 
Rome, whence to the modern saecula. In them, the orthodoxy of Roman thought 
faces a challenge of authority: unpicking the relationship between Mediterranean 
text and local archaeology helps suggest that there was no substantial distribution 
of captive or wild rhinoceros and elephant about Meroe at least by the 1st century 
AD. In AD 61 it is just possible that the kingdom of Meroe was able to ward off 
a Roman invasion using a substantial bit of bog and a few footprints in the sand. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE GALATIANS AND THE PHRYGIANS 
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Abstract 

This paper deals with the question of why doorstone monuments and Phrygian names as 
well as Lallnamen became popular in Phrygia during the Roman Imperial period. Taking 
new and existing epigraphic and archaeological evidence into account, the paper approaches 
this question in terms of onomastic, funerary culture, historical geography and religion. 


Introduction 

A relief of one or more false doors, including depictions of a spindle, distaff, mirror, 
a pair of sandals, reaping hook, hammer and so on: doorstone grave monuments 
are certainly the most prominent grave type in Phrygia. Over the past few decades, 
a growing number of studies have focused on this particular grave type, from Marc 
Waelkens’s and Thomas Lochman’s earlier works to Ute Kelp’s and Jane Masséglia’s 
more recent publications, all providing us with new insight into doorstone monu- 
ments.' The increasing number of new examples found in excavations and surveys 
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is another reason why interest in doorstone monuments remains lively. An epi- 
graphic survey conducted by our team since 2014 in north-east Phrygia has yielded 
dozens of new funerary inscriptions and revealed a variety of grave monuments 
thereabouts. We have recorded and examined both inscribed and un-inscribed door- 
stones as well as other grave monuments during these surveys.? This paper presents 
a number of new inscribed doorstone monuments found in Alpu, Gifteler and 
Sivrihisar counties during the surveys. It also includes a few new funerary inscrip- 
tions found in Agachisar village in Alpu county. No dated inscriptions were found 
among all the new inscriptions included in this study. Different forms of the same 
letter appearing on the inscriptions (for example o O, X C, e E, etc.) give the 
impression that most of them belong to the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD. Until now, 
un-inscribed monuments from our survey have not been adequately represented in 
the survey publications. The paper also provides an overview of the distribution of 
doorstones and other funerary monuments (inscribed or un-inscribed) recorded in 
the survey area. The area covered by the survey lies between the cities of Juliopolis, 
Dorylaion, Gordion and Amorion, and includes the imperial estate of the Choria 
Considiana as well as the cities of Colonia Germa and Pessinus, Akkilaion and 
Midaion.? Today, this area encompasses the six counties of Mihalıççık, Alpu, Sivri- 
hisar, Mahmudiye, Gifteler and Beylikova. Therefore our survey provides evidence 
from both rural and urban environments, including funerary monuments belonging 
to the elite and non-elite inhabitants of the region. Moreover, the region is located 
on the border of three provinces: Bithynia, Galatia and Asia. This allows us to 
observe funerary monuments in the region where the Phrygians, Galatians and 
Bithynians resided. The funerary monuments presented and evaluated in this paper 
are mostly from Alpu, Beylikova and Mihalıççık counties, with some being found 
in Çifteler and Sivrihisar counties as well. 

One of the questions asked about doorstone monuments in the current literature 
is why they became so popular as grave monuments among the people of Asia 
Minor during the Roman Imperial period. Is it possible to accept them as an ethnic 
marker of Phrygian identity? Kelp handles this problem by asking why doorstones 
came into existence at all, instead of asking how Phrygian they were.^ She links the 
development of local identities and typical local monuments in Roman Phrygia 
to the process of urbanisation. She emphasises, "This dynamic divergence helps us 


? Güney 2016; 2018a; 2018b; 2018c; 2019a; 2019b; 2019c; 2020a; 2020b; 2020c; 
forthcoming. 

? Talbert 2000, Phrygia, map 62; Attps://pleiades.stoa.org/places/609442. 

* Kelp 2013, 86-88. 
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to understand the relative importance of language and material culture for the con- 
struction of ethnic identities.” 

The second question, which is linked with the first, is why there is an increase 
in the use of Phrygian names, Lal/namen and Neo-Phrygian curses on tombstones 
during the Roman Imperial period. So far, 117 Neo-Phrygian inscriptions have 
been recorded and among them 111 are curse inscriptions. Approximately one in 
three of them is inscribed on a doorstone. Claude Brixhe questions whether the 
Phrygians had retained a sense of their ethnic identity even though they had long 
been colonial subjects. The issue of an early 'Galatisation” of the Phrygians is also 
much debated in the current literature.? In his recent studies, Altay Coşkun rightly 
poses the question: “How did different ethnic and cultural elements either inter- 
breed or maintain their distinctiveness in certain areas?’ 

This article, therefore, approaches these questions with respect to the Galatians 
and Phrygians residing on the boundary between the provinces of Asia and Galatia 
during the Roman Imperial period in the light of new archaeological, epigraphic 
and onomastic evidence — doorstones, personal names, toponyms and new cults. 
The next part of the article discusses historical geography. This is followed by 
a presentation of new doorstones and the distribution of doorstone monuments, 
then consideration of new onomastic and archaeological evidence. The article ends 
with a section of analysis and conclusion. 


Historical Geography 

Juliopolis, a city located in Gülgehri, 2 km from Gayirhan in the modern province 
of Ankara, was the closest neighbouring ancient city to Mihalıççık county. To date, 
the inscriptions found in our survey and in the territory of Juliopolis do not reveal 
any territorial connection with Juliopolis.'? In the life of Theodore of Sykeon 
(7th century AD), it is mentioned that the territory of Juliopolis was expanding 
towards Akreina (Kozlu village in Mihalıççık county?).!! However, an epigraphic 
analysis conducted by Stephen Mitchell shows that Phyle and surroundings were 
apparently part of another estate belonging to the Roman senatorial family of the 


5 Kelp 2013, 93. 

© Brixhe 1999; Coşkun 2006; 2012. 

7 Kelp 2013, 86. 

8 Strobel 1999; 2002, 250—53; Brixhe 1985, 45—80; Darbyshire and Mitchell 1999; Coşkun 
2006; 2012; 2013. 

? Coşkun 2006, 13. 

10 Güney 2016, 128. 

! Vie de Théodore de Sykéón 1. 79. 24-27, pp. 66-67 (ed. and trans. by A.J. Festugiére [Brussels 
1970)). 
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Plancii, which was situated to the east of the Choria Considiana during the Roman 
Imperial period.'? Most recently, Burak Takmer interprets the fragmentary inscrip- 
tion MAMA X, 255, found in Kusura (Esen) in the territory of Kotiaion as referring 
either to the Choria Considiana or more likely to the Choria Planciana.? The 
Choria Considiana, which constituted an estate originally owned by a family of 
Italic origin and passed into imperial hands during the Principate, are named in 
a single inscription previously found in Yukarı İğde Ağaç in Beylikova county, to 
the south of Mihaliccik.!4 This inscription records the erection of a temple and 
statues dedicated by Eutyches, oz&onomos of the Choria Considiana under Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus between AD 177 and 180. Another inscription, which 
has reportedly been found in Mihalıççık county, refers to the imperial estate in this 
region.” Therefore, the testimony of inscriptions found in Beylikova and Mihalıççık 
counties indicates that the majority of these counties belonged to the Choria Con- 
sidiana during the Roman period. The Choria Considiana were roughly located to 
the south of Sarıyar Dam, to the north of Sivrihisar county and to the east of Alpu 
and Mahmudiye counties in Eskigehir Province. The Sangarius river probably sepa- 
rated the estate from Bithynia with the closest city being Juliopolis, on the Bithynian- 
Galatian border. 

The Choria Considiana lay in the province of Galatia, north-east of the ancient 
cities of Dorylaion (modern Eskişehir), Midaion and Akkilaion.!^ After 25 BC and 
the creation of the imperial province of Galatia by Augustus, the border between 
the provinces of Asia and Galatia ran through this region, Akkilaion being the 
easternmost city of the province of Asia. J.G.C. Anderson has proposed that 
Akkilaion was located at Uyuz Tepe, today near Yeşildon village, situated between 
Alpu and Beylikova counties." However, there is no further evidence to confirm 


2 Mitchell 1974; Belke 1984, 120, 175—76, 215. 

13 Imp(eratoris) Caesaris Traiani Hadriani Aug(usti) termini [. . . .]cianorum per Papirium Paulli- 
num procur(ante) Septembre Aug(usti) lib(erto) (Takmer 2018a, 431—32). 

14 The inscription found in Yukarı İğdeağaç village records: tov veöv ably] | (2) «oic &ydaulaj- | 
ow xacec[xe5]- | (4) acev Eürüyn- | «c» XeBB. oixóvo- | (6) (v uoc ywplav | KovaıBtavölyl | (8) [odv 
Dalvarelil- | veo xoi Nexe- | (10) potiav& où- | égvars İvjioiç | (12) «509, &zo[t]- | [e]ootvroc 
KAa[v]- | (14) 3tou Oda Aspra- | vod told] xparilal- | (16) tov éxitedz[ov]. 

"Eutyches, the bailiff of the two Augusti of the Considian estates, with his sons the slaves Faustinus 
and Neikerotianos, constructed the temple with the statues, when the most powerful procurator, 
Claudius Valerianus, was priest (translation adapted from RECAM IL, 34; SEG 32, 1263). 

5 Uzunoğlu 2021. 

16 Avram 2016a; Güney 2019a, 157. 

17 Anderson 1899, 90—91; https //kulturenvanteri.comlyerlyesildon/16/39.731017/31.04225. 
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this location. The city of Midaion was located 30 km east of Eskigehir in Karahóyük 
near Alpu.'? Finally, the villages of Babadat, Mülk and Nasreddin Hoca, which are 
located to the east of modern Sivrihisar, lay in the territory of Colonia Germa, 
which was in Galatia. '? 

Further south, Germa and Pessinus were the neighbour cities in Sivrihisar 
county. Trokna (or Troknada) was a town located in Kaymaz, today in Sivrihisar 
county. The city of Nakoleia was the neighbour of Trokna on the south-west. The 
inscriptions recording procuratores provinciae Phrygiae have been found in Trokna.”° 
Unlike equestrian freedmen of the province of Asia (procuratores Asiae) who resided 
in Ephesus, freedmen procurators of Phrygia (procuratores provinciae Phrygiae) were 
liberti Augusti seated in Synnada.?! Moreover, the records of freedmen procurators 
of Phrygia and their subalterns, members of the familia Caesaris, indicate that the 
procurators of Phrygia were responsible for all the imperial estates and marble quar- 
ries in the region. By this administrative integration, the agricultural products of 
the estates could be distributed more efficiently for the needs of the quarry work- 
ers.” Recent publications, based on new inscriptions from the city centre of Koti- 
aion, propose the existence of Phrygia as an administrative sub-district of the pro- 
vincia Asia during the reign of Claudius or Nero at the latest.” 


New Doorstones and Distribution of Doorstone Monuments in the Survey Area 
The question of whether doorstone production existed in Phrygia before the Roman 
period has given rise to a good deal of debate.” Doorstones from İkiztepe dated to 
the late 6th and early 5th century BC are the earliest known examples from Lydia. 
Kelp, however, argues that a doorstone from Waelkens's catalogue from the Tem- 
bris Valley probably dated to the Classical period.” According to Kelp's detailed 
analysis, western Phrygia presents a wider range of grave types, regional styles and 
qualities reflecting social differences. In eastern Phrygia, however, this kind of 


18 Belke and Mersich 1990, 341-42; Bilgen 2006. 

1? Mitchell 1974; Niewöhner et al. 2013, 104. 

20 CYL Il, 348; Christol 1991, nos. 1-2; Vitale 2015, 37; Dalla Rosa 2016, 324—25; Takmer 
2018a, 437, 439. 

?! Vitale 2015, 33-34; Takmer 2018a, 424-25. 

> Dalla Rosa 2016, 328-30; Takmer 2018a. 

2 Vitale 2015; Dalla Rosa 2016; Türktüzün and Ünan 2017, no. 1; Takmer 20182; 2018b. 

24 Cf. Waelkens 1986, 15-16; Lochman 2003, 151-52; Drew-Bear 1991, 426; Kelp 2015, 
81-82. 

> Waelkens 1986, 93, no. 219, pl. 30; Drew-Bear 1991, 426; Lochman 2003, 114, 293, no. II.1; 
Kelp 2015, 82; pl. 28.1—2; Roosevelt 2006, 71—73. 
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variation is limited.*° According to her research, the use of doorstones reached its 
peak towards the end of the 2nd and the beginning of the 3rd century AD.” 

When it comes to iconography of doorstones, one early interpretation is pro- 
vided by A. Joubin. He claims that each panel represents a room of a house; for 
instance perfume, comb and mirror for the bedroom.?? F. Noack suggests that the 
stonemasons were probably inspired by the frontal appearance of rock-cut tombs.?? 
Waelkens believes that these depictions were ornamental, and at the same time, the 
signs that reflect social life of the deceased.?? Masséglia offers us more insight into 
doorstone monuments.?! She compares the corpus of Phrygian relief sculpture with 
public sculptures in the urban centres of Asia Minor, and concludes that it is 'paro- 
chial and prepossessing’ both in style and content. She highlights that these grave 
monuments constitute ‘a local vernacular’ containing information about Phrygian 
social attitudes and values. Clothing does not show a great variation. Nor was there 
any sense of competition involved in clothing. The arm sling and the peasant cloak 
were the most frequently chosen outfits. They were displayed proudly together. 
Thus, inhabitants of Phrygia seem to have combined Graeco-Roman influences 
with local Anatolian styles. The iconography of doorstones presents biographical 
props separating gender roles: women with carding/weaving tools, and men with 
agricultural tools. The men were represented as literate (depictions of scrolls, tablets 
and styluses), while the women were attentive to personal grooming (depictions of 
perfume, combs, sandals, cosmetic vessels, mirrors). Another frequent depiction is 
livestock (teams of oxen, horses, donkeys and dogs), which reflects the importance 
of these animals in rural everyday life. All of these depictions show and remind the 
commemorators of the busy lives of their deceased relatives.”? 

The meaning of symbolic door monuments has been debated for a long time: 
were they the doors of house-like tombs, doors leading to the underworld, or doors 
of the household or family in question??? My impression, as a non-specialist in 
funerary art and architecture, is that they were doors for the person or household 
concerned. The doorstones are an example of self-representation of life. They mani- 
fest the living world rather than the underworld or afterlife, and represent 


26 Kelp 2013, 81. 

7 Kelp 2013, 78. 

28 Joubin 1894, 182. 

2 Noack 1894, 326. 

3 Waelkens 1977, 277. 

?! Masséglia 2013. 

2 Masséglia 2013, 101-02, 122-23. 

33 Roosevelt 2006, 80-81; for the doorstones in Paphlagonia, see Koch 2015. 
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a new house in the living world after death. Commemorators could then visit their 
deceased relative in this new house. Masséglia's interpretation shows that these are 
real representations of life and strong ties of kinship.” The ties of affection within 
a household were important (not only the nuclear family, but also in-laws and 
adopted children), and the Phrygians displayed a great deal of effort for the com- 
memoration after death. 


To the North and West 

The first area surveyed was Mihalıççık, a county located 90 km to the north-east of 
Eskişehir. We have recorded many inscriptions and un-inscribed doorstone monu- 
ments in this county. We worked in Çalçak Roman necropolis, which is located 
3.6 km north-east of Dinek village and 4.2 km north-east of Gürleyik village in 
Mihalıççık, and published ten funerary inscriptions in 2016.5 However, this pub- 
lication was limited to grave monuments with inscriptions found in Çalçak. In fact, 
there are further attestations of grave monuments in this necropolis. The find- 
context of this necropolis provides us with im situ, secondary use (later im situ) and 
decomposed material. Three doorstone monuments have been observed in Çalçak 
necropolis. One of these seems to be im situ (Fig. 1) and others are later in situ. Two 
doorstone panels are also observed: one in the necropolis, and the other in the 
limestone quarry located 200 m from the necropolis (Figs. 2—3). Further research 
should be done to determine the structure of these grave monuments. Unfortu- 
nately, illegal excavations threaten the necropolis area, especially in-situ grave monu- 
ments. Besides Çalçak necropolis, we also found dispersed material from a necropo- 
lis area in Mudarlar neighbourhood in Giirleyik village. I have published elsewhere 
some of inscriptions excluding un-inscribed doorstone monuments.*° Among them, 
there are at least a few doorstone stelai taken from the necropolis and used as spolia 
in village houses (Fig. 4). 

Another necropolis that our team worked on in Mihalıççık county is located near 
Otluk village, which is about 40 km west of Çalçak necropolis. We found and 
published votive and funerary inscriptions from this site, including inscribed door- 
stone stelai. One of the inscriptions brought from the necropolis to the village 
bears a family high relief in which all the figures are wearing Roman clothing. But 
below this there are several typical doorstone props, for example cauldron and 


34 Masséglia 2013, 116-22. 
5 Güney 2016. 

36 Güney 2018a. 

37 Güney 2018b. 
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Fig. 1. A doorstone monument found in Çalçak roman necropolis, 


Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 2. A doorstone panel found in Çalçak roman necropolis, 
Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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Fig. 3. An unfinished (?) doorstone panel found in the limestone quarry in Çalçak Roman 
necropolis, Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


pruning-hook.?? There were also un-inscribed doorstone stelai. Fig. 5 shows an 
example of a doorstone stele from the necropolis. 

Moving further west from Otluk village, along with the Sarıyar and Gökçekaya 
Dams (former Sangarius river), we arrived at Karacaören village where Yapraklı 
necropolis, a site previously recorded as an archaeological site, is located.?? We 
observed a decomposed funerary monument in this necropolis and one stele in the 
courtyard of a house in Karacaören village. o 

After Karacaóren, we moved south and found two doorstone monuments in 
Arikaya village in the north of Alpu county. We were told that one of these door- 
stones was found in a place called Harman yeri to the north-east of the village (Inv. 
No. 64; Figs. 6—7). This is a rectangular grey marble doorstone, broken at the top 
and on the right. It has a double door façade and triangular pediments at the top, 


3 Güney 2018b, 60-61. 
9? https J/korumakurullari.ktb.gov.tr/ TR-139029/alpu. html. 
40 Güney 20202, 126-27. 
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Fig. 4. One of doorstone stelai found in Gürleyik village, 
Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 5. A doorstone stele found in Karagayir necropolis near Otluk village, 


Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 6. A doorstone stele found in Arıkaya village in Alpu county, 
Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 7. The inscription on the doorstone stele in Arıkaya village in Alpu county, Eskişehir 
(photograph by Hale Güney). 
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and each door is divided into four panels. There are four-pointed and circular key- 
plates depicted in the upper panels, while the lower panels are left plain. There is 
a circular relief panel(?) rising between the two pediments (Dimensions: H (height): 
130 cm — W (width): 84 cm — D (depth): 35 cm — L (letter size): 2 cm). 


Text: 

[M]vxoéxc Ywc&v8pov 
2 Jerlöv Benn EE. 

Na8inn xal Lacavdpog xal 
2  Taraç Aada uvhune Evexev. 


Translation: Mnaseas, son of Sosandros, aged 16. Ladike, Sosandros and Tatas, son of 
Dadas, for the sake of memory. 


The name Mnaseas was attested in Phrygia and Pisidia.*! Sosandros was found in 
Galatia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Lycaonia and Armenia.” Tatas (fem. Tata)? and 
Dadas (fem. Dada) ^ are Lal/namen found very often in Galatia and Phrygia. Dada 
must be genitive. There is either an 70/4 or stonemason’s mark after this name. 
Aastxy is a contacted from of A«o8Gn, a typical -dike name attested in Phrygia, 
Galatia and Lycaonia.^ 

Another doorstone indicating the presence of a bigger and more elaborate grave 
building was found in a place called Melet by our team, near the previous find-spot 
Harman yeri (Inv. No. 110; Figs. 8-10). This is a grey marble doorstone heavily 
damaged at the top and on the left side. It is divided into three parts by pilasters; 
one main door in the centre; and one smaller door on the left and probably on the 
right side, too, based on the broken pieces. There are four-pointed keyplates in 
the top right panels of each door, and a depiction of a calf's head at the top left. 
The stone was not in situ but must have been dragged here and damaged (Dimen- 
sions: H: first piece: 67 cm, second piece: 28 cm — W: 96 cm - D: 30 cm - 
L: 1.5-2 cm. Broken fragment: H: 7.5 cm — W: 27 cm - L: 2 cm). 


^! LGPN Ve, p. 297. 

€ LGPN Ve, p. 403. 

4 LGPN Vc, pp. 407-08. 

^ LGPN Vc, p. 104. 

^ Arnaoutoglou 2010; LGPN Ve, p. 241. 
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Fig. 8. Doorstone monument found in Arıkaya village in Alpu county, Eskişehir 
(photograph by Erman Yanik). 


+ y 3 
Fig. 9. The inscription on the doorstone in Arıkaya village in Alpu county, Eskişehir 
(photograph by Erman Yanik). 
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Fig. 10. The inscription on the doorstone in Arıkaya village in Alpu county, Eskişehir 
(photograph by Hale Güney). 


Text: 
Néocop 
Moxactov 

3  dröv duo. 
= 
[Mo]xactov ét[dv] 


3 İrgıl&xovra. 


Translation: Nestor, son of Mokasis, aged 2. So and so, son/daughter of Mokasis, 
aged 30 (9). 


Mokasis or Mokazis is a Bithynian name of Thracian origin documented in Asia 
Minor and found especially in Bithynia.“© Another name of Thracian origin, 
Seuthes, was documented again on the Bithynian-Galatian border, in Akçaören 
village, 40 km from Arıkaya village." These personal names in this region are not 


46 Dana 2014, 243-44; SEG 44 1010; TAM IV 60, 69; Moukazes TAM IV 62; Moukazis TAM 
IV 144, 218; Corsten 2006, 86. 
47 Güney 2018a, 173-74, no. 7. 
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Fig. 11. A doorstone stele used as spolia in Çukurhisar village fountain in Alpu county, 
Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


surprising, as Arıkaya and Akçaören villages are located on the border between 
Bithynia and Galatia. The personal names with Thracian linguistic heritage are not 
a rare phenomenon in Bithynia. 

These two doorstones in Arıkaya village, therefore, must have come from the 
same necropolis located to the north-east of the village. The short distance between 
Karacaören and Arıkaya villages (about 10 km) indicates that these two doorstones 
might have belonged to Yapraklı necropolis. 

To the north, we found doorstone monuments with doorstone façades extending 
up to the Sarıyar and Gökçekaya Dams (former Sangarius river). A doorstone mon- 
ument without an inscription in Gukurhisar village (north of Alpu county) is the 
westernmost point (Fig. 11) in our survey area. 


To the South and East 

Moving south, our team discovered funerary monuments in Arslandoğmuş, Memik 
village, Sivrihisar county. The first of these is a rectangular white marble fragment 
with mouldings, broken on all sides, probably belonging to the upper part of 


“8 Marek 2018, 399. 
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a doorstone monument found nearby (Inv. No. 122, Figs. 12-13; Dimensions: 
H: 45 cm — W: 101 cm - D: 34 cm - L: 3-3.5 cm). 


Text: 
[- - -] [t] 0oyool xal &xocoic Cövrelel 
2 İ&veleryaav uvhuns y pw. 
Translation: 'They [- - -] for their daughter and themselves, while living, erected (the 
monument), in memory. 


Another inscription spotted in the same place in Arslandoğmuş is a rectangular grey 
marble stele broken at top and bottom, with pilasters on each side, a wreath below 
the inscription, a wool basket inside the wreath, and a small spindle above the 
inscription (Fig. 14, Inv. No. 123; Dimensions: H: 47 cm — W: 50 cm - D: 20 cm 
—L: 3 cm). 


Text: 
ped 
Piàóteruoçs Où- 
2  oeplac Hevvg 
TY EquTod ade- 
4 [het] wwe 
[x&ew] 


Translation: |- - -] Philoteimos, son of Valeria, to his sister Xeuna, in memory. 


This inscription contains Greek, Latin and Phrygian names in the same family. It 
remains unclear whether these two monuments belong to the same family.” 
Philoteimos is said to be the son of Valeria.”9 A matronym, instead of a patronym, 
rarely occurs. There is a slightly longer lacuna in &Se[A¢¥] in line 4, this could also 
be &8&[4]g[197] which means niece. Xeuna is a distinctive Phrygian name attested 
in Phrygia?! 

We observed many scattered cut stones and at least two lion sculptures 
(Figs. 15-16). Moreover, at least two pieces of monument bases were spotted at this 
site, which might be part of doorstone monuments here. The villagers informed us 
that there was Oruç İbrahim tekkesi (Dervish lodge) here. It is possible that the 
material was reused for the tekke during the Ottoman period. One decomposed 


^? The form yvig for uvhung is attested in Phrygia: MAMA IX, no. 45; Waelkens 1986, no. 612; 
SEG 38, 1319 and so on. 

0 I GPN Ve, p. 440. 

51 LGPN Ve, p. 323. 
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Fig. 12. The inscription on the doorstone monument found in Arslandoğmuş near Memik village, 
Sivrihisar county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


Fig. 13. Broken part of a doorstone monument found in Arslandoğmuş near Memik village, 
Sivrihisar county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 14. A grave stele found in Arslandoğmuş near Memik village, 
Sivrihisar county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


Fig. 15. A lion statue found in Arslandoğmuş near Memik village, 
Sivrihisar county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 16. Another lion statue found in Arslandoğmuş near Memik village, 
Sivrihisar county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


doorstone was also recorded, along with one broken lion sculpture in the garden of 
the Hasan-Haydar Baba Tombs outside İmikler village in Beylikova county 
(Figs. 17—18). Finally, we observed a lion sculpture used as spolia in a fountain in 
Zey village (in Sivrihisar county), which is not very far from İmikler village and 
Arslandoğmuş. We already have some examples of doorstone monuments with lion 
sculptures,” so these sculptures may well have been used in the doorstone monu- 
ments that can be seen nearby. Lions have been observed in the wider region. Kelp 
interprets lions as grave protectors associated with the cult to Cybele.? 

A wool basket depicted inside a wreath occupies the central part of Xeuna's grave 
stele in Arslandoğmuş. The find-spot is not far from the territory of Pessinus. 
Masséglia has studied a corpus of stelai from Pessinus.?* According to her examina- 
tion, the wool-basket motif is one marker which reveals the ongoing significance of 
women and weaving iconography. This motif, along with the spindle and distaff, 
is a real reflection of the importance of spinning to the household economy.” The 


?? An example from Pessinus: Kelp 2015, 65, 86, pl. 31.2. 
55 Kelp 2013, 76-77, 86. 

54 Masséglia 2019. 

5 Masséglia 2019, 300-01. 
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Fig. 17. Decompsed doorstone monument found in front of Hasan-Haydar Baba Tombs 
in İmikler village, Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


Fig. 18. A lion statue found in front of Hasan-Haydar Baba Tombs in İmikler village, 
Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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wool-basket motif presented here bears flat vertical lines and differs from the others 
in Masséglia's corpus. The same shape, however, can be found in the wider region. 

Finally, a monumental doorstone was recorded in the cemetery entrance in 
Osmaniye village in Çifteler county (Figs. 19-20, Inv. No. 116; Dimensions: 
H: 176 cm— W: 105 cm - D: 70 cm - L: 2.5 cm). 


Text: 
. İrlererixyevolgl ... 


Fig. 19. A doorstone monument found in front of the cemetery in Osmaniye village, 
Çifteler county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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Fig. 20. The inscription on the doorstone monument found in front of the cemetery 
in Osmaniye village, Çifteler county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


Unfortunately, only a fragment of the curse has survived and this is |Tı)verixyevole.| 
So this must be a part of the inscription: ‘whoever does harm to this tomb, let him 
be accursed in the sight of gods and men’ (toc vt osuov xvovuave xaxov adaxet 
deme Ceuedwe tITeTIXULEVOS evcov). This curse is often found among doorstone stelai 
from Phrygia and Galatia.?ó 

Besides these inscribed doorstones, our doorstone records extend to Saray village 
(in Mihalıççık county, Fig. 21), the easternmost point, and Arslanlı village (in 


Çifteler county, Fig. 22), the southernmost point of the survey area.” 


Other Doorstones Monuments 

Not only these inscribed pieces, but also un-inscribed doorstones were recorded 
during the surveys. One unusual example comes from Halilbağı village (Fig. 23, 
Inv. No. 93; dimensions H: 147 cm — W: 72 cm). This is a grey marble doorstone 


5 Brixhe 2002; Obrador-Cursach 2020. 

?/ A doorstone monument from Kadıkuyusu village has been previously published without dimen- 
sions: Doğan 2017, 130-32, no. 1. Here we provide the dimensions of this monument: Inv. No. 113; 
Dimensions: H: 116 cm — W: 114 cm — D: 35 cm — L: 2.5-3 cm. 
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Fig. 21. Broken part of a doorstone monument used as spolia found in Saray village, 


Mihalıççık county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


Fig. 22. A doorstone monument found in Arslanlı village, 
Çifteler county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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Fig. 23. A doorstone monument found in Halilbağı village, 


Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


cemented into the mosque wall, broken on the left and right and divided into four 
panels: a four-pointed keyplate and a doorknob at the top; and a lozenge and one 
unidentified depiction in the bottom panels. Above the doorstone fagade, there is 
a platter of fruits/nuts(?) with fish depiction(s) below (probably one on the other 
parallel side). Fish depictions including drinking vessels and a calf's head on the 
plate are usually found on the mensa tripes on doorstone panels in the region. This 
must have related to a funeral banquet motif.’ The find-spot, Halilbağı village, is 
located a few kilometres south of Tembris river, which is rich in fish? The style of 
the doorstone indicates a later period. 

One other example was recorded in Yukarı İğdeağaç (Fig. 24), as spolia in the 
village fountain, and another in the mosque wall in Yukari Dudas village (Beylikova 
county, Fig. 25). There are two examples in Güce village (Mihalıççık county, 
Fig. 26), one in Dümrek village (Sivrihisar county, Fig. 27) and some others remain- 
ing in the garden of Beylikova Kaymakamlık (the district governorate) (Fig. 28). 


5 MAMA V, no. 44, pp. 26-27. 
? MAMA V, pp. xiv-xv. 
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Fig. 24. A doorstone stele used as spolia in a fountain in Yukarı İğdeağaç village, 
Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Fig. 26. A doorstone stele found in Güce village, 
Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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Fig. 27. A doorstone monument found in Dümrek village, 


Beylikova county, Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 


Fig. 28. A doorstone monument found in the courtyard of Beylikova Kaymakamlığı 
(Beylikova district governorate), Eskişehir (photograph by Hale Güney). 
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Conclusion 

Our team recorded more than a hundred inscriptions during the surveys conducted 
in north-east Phrygia. Seventy-nine of these are funerary inscriptions, while 21 are 
votive inscriptions.© We also recorded a few fragmentary grave stelai, the inscrip- 
tions of which have not survived (they were worn or damaged). All of them date 
back to the Roman Imperial period (mostly 2nd—3rd centuries AD). 

RECAM II, including inscriptions from our survey area, provides grave stelai 
with or without doorstone props as dominant funerary monument, while counts 
only few doorstone monuments.“! Taking all the funerary monuments found by 
our team into account, the records currently include 29 doorstone monuments with 
and without inscriptions. There are 43 grave stelai with and without inscriptions. 
These stelai were attested more intensively in the west of our survey area. The exist- 
ence of these tall, thin stelai presents a distinctive style in terms of stonemasonry 
and indicates that a local workshop must have produced them. They are mostly two 
metres tall and they bear a triangular pediment with a plinth at the top. All the 
inscriptions begin with étetunoey or étetuyoay and follow the same formula, which 
mentions the name of the deceased and commemorators. Similar examples are 
encountered in previously published inscriptions. All these features show that almost 
the same type of grave stele served the local taste in our survey area.? 17 of these 
stelai bear doorstone props (sandals, ploughs, reaping hooks, etc.), while 26 of them 
do not. In addition, five columnar stelai and ten bomoi have been recorded. Our 
records also show the majority of grave stelai as funerary monument in the region. 
However, if one takes the stelai with doorstone props into account, the number of 
monuments increases to Á6 and depictions of doorstones become the dominant 
motif on funerary monuments in the region surveyed. 


New Onomastic and Archaeological Evidence 


Personal Names, Place Names and the Cults of Zeus 

Focusing on onomastic and archaeological evidence, this section provides informa- 
tion on the distribution of Galatian and Phrygian names, as well as new toponyms 
and cults from the area surveyed. 


60 Güney 2016; 2018a; 2018b; 2018c; 2019a; 2019b; 2019c; 2020a; 2020b; 2020c; 
forthcoming. 

9! Note that some of the records at RECAM II do not include full depiction of the stone. These 
are mostly 19th-century discoveries and publications without detail. 


6 RECAM II, 59, 60, 85; Güney 2018a, 180. 
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Seven individuals with distinct Celtic names were recorded during the surveys: 
Brannos (twice), Gaizatoris, Ollognatos, Adiatomaros, Leitomaros, Dobedon.9? 
Besides these, we also found some other names referring to a Celtic origin: Diatek- 
tos, Mommon, Eremastes and Domnus/Domna.™ There are far more Phrygian 
names and Lallnamen.9 We found 30 individuals bearing these names: Lala (four), 
Lola (one), Nana (one), Tata/Tatas (two), Dada (four), Xeuna (three), Appa/Appas 
(two), Apphia/Aphia (four), Maias (one), Matar (one), Mamme (one), Papas (one), 
Helias (two), Iode (one), Manes (one, Lydo-Phrygian name) and Amias (one, indig- 
enous name).°° 

As well as these personal names, our team also discovered new votive inscriptions 
to Zeus, which are reminiscent of Celtic toponyms and Celtic animistic belief. First, 
a new dedication to Zeus of the cedar tree was discovered in Dikózü village in 
Mihalıççık county.” It is not certain whether this cult was one of the cults wor- 
shipped under the cult of Zeus of the seven villages in the Choria Considiana.°* An 
individual bearing a Celtic name made that dedication to Zeus of the cedar tree. 
The patronym of the dedicant was also Celtic. The names do not necessarily indi- 
cate ethnic origin. Nevertheless, the choice of a tree in the worship of Zeus is remi- 
niscent of the impact of Celtic animistic beliefs, which included sacred trees. Fur- 
thermore, Strabo (12. 5. 1) reports that the Galatians’ council of the 12 tetrarchs 
consisted of 300 men, who assembled at Drynemetum (a sacred grove of oak trees), 
as it was called. 

Located on the outskirts of the Siindiken Mountains, Agachisar, about 60 km 
from Eskisehir province, was one of the villages that we visited during the survey 
2019. Another inscription providing a new epithet, Zeus Ordobanenos, was 


© Brannos: Güney 2019a; Gaizatoris: Güney 2018a; Ollognatos: Güney 2020c; Adiatomaros: 
Güney 2020c; Leitomaros: Güney 2020a. 

4 Güney 2020a, 118, 120, 126. Eremastes noted as indigenous name by L. Robert: Robert 1955, 
92—93, n. 7. The form is similar to the Celtic name, Gaizatodiastes; however, there is no parallel for 
Eremastes in the Celtic West (Weisgerber 1931, 154). The distribution pattern of Mommon suggests 
that it might be Celtic or Phrygian. There are similar names from the Celtic West with the stem 
momm- found in Britannia and Gaul (Holder 1904, 619-20). Domna was regarded as a Phrygian 
name. But this name was also popular in Gaul, being derived from the Celtic root dubno- (deep, 
dark”) (Coşkun 2012, 59). Diatektos is an unusual name with no parallel among the Greek personal 
names. To judge from the di- prefix and the -żektos suffix, the name could be Celtic. However, there 
is no parallel for Diatektos among the Celtic personal names. As Evans noted, -tecto is of multiple 
origins (Evans 1967, 165, 265—606). 

© Lallnamen were generally attested in Asia Minor, perhaps more often in Phrygia. Nevertheless, 
they were not distinctively Phrygian names. 

$6 Güney 2016; 2018a; 2018b; 2018c; 2019a; 2019b; 2019c; 2020a; 2020b; 2020c; 
forthcoming. 

67 Güney 2020c. 

85 Yukarı İğdeağaç village in Beylikova county: RECAM II, 37. 
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documented in Agachisar.? It indicates a toponym, Ordobana, one of the villages 
in the region. This ancient village must have been located near Agachisar. In fact, 
a mound located 2.5 km to the south-west of the village of Agachisar was previously 
recorded.” I published these two votive inscriptions in the article about the cults 
of Zeus of the seven villages where I made suggestions for the names and the loca- 
tions of the villages.”! Zeus of the seven villages was a cult that is known from a 
previously published inscription." In this article, one of the suggestions for one of 
the seven villages was Ordobana. The etymological origin of the village name is not 
certain, but it seems to have derived from Celtic ordo (hammer) and banos (summit, 
white).? Therefore, the meaning refers to a hammer and summit. Ordobana reflects 
its mountainous or elevated location. Similarly, Agachisar is located on the edge of 
the Sündiken Mountains and the meaning refers to a tree (ağaç) and fort/citadel or 
tower (Aisar). In some older maps, Ağaçhisar is also named Akçahisar (white citadel/ 
tower).’* Our team discovered a sanctuary of Zeus Sarnendenos near the summit 
of the Sündiken Mountains, in Kızıltepe (the highest hill, 1818 m).” It is possible 
that the sanctuary of Zeus Ordabanenos is situated on the second-highest hill, 
Sündiken Hill (1769 m), located north of Agachisar. The Celtic etymology of the 
name is striking, and one wonders whether the cult of Zeus here was created and 
worshipped by the Galatian settlers. Taking this point further, it is worth asking 
whether the cult of Zeus of the seven villages was an amalgamation of seven differ- 
ent Zeus cults worshipped by seven villages, whose followers” ethnic background is 
different. Some of Zeus cults in this region may have been esteemed by the Galatian 
settlers (probably the cults located in the north, on the outskirts of the Sündiken 
Mountains, for example Zeus Ordobanenos, Akreinenos),/^ while others were 
respected by local Phrygians (probably located in the south, Zeus Ilarenos, 


9 Güney forthcoming, “Abaskantos fulfilled a vow to Zeus Ordobanenos'. 

79 Sivas and Sivas 2004, 106. 

71 Güney forthcoming. 

7? Yukarı İğdeağaç village in Beylikova county: RECAM II, 37. 

73 Celtic ordo- ‘hammer’ (Delamarre 2003, 242—43), and bannos ‘summit’ (Delamarre 2003, 66). 
Zgusta (1984, 784) only offers Ordomou Kepoi (Opðouov x7x01) an ancient village from Karia: 
Güney forthcoming. 

74 A Physical map of Eskişehir produced by General Directorate of Mapping, Turkey, 1951. Scale 
1:200,000. 

75 Güney 2019a. 

76 Our team recorded five inscriptions to Zeus Akreinenos in Kozlu village. Locals told us that 
these votive inscriptions came from an area called Öreniçi, which is located 750 m to the south and 
south-west of the village. Architectural blocks, pottery and tile fragments are still present there. It is 
thus possible that the sanctuary of Zeus Akreinenos and perhaps the village of Akreina, too, was 
located in Öreniçi near Kozlu. However, if ancient inhabitants esteem the summits for the cult of 
Zeus, it is also likely that the sanctuary of Zeus Akreinenos might be located at Kartal Tepe (1754 m), 
the third highest hill overlooking Kozlu and İkizafer villages in the Sündiken Mountains. It should be 
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Fig. 29. A doorstone monument found in Agachisar modern cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


Narenos). Accroding to Avram, however, Zeus Sarnendenos is rather Phrygian, not 
Galatian, because the element sarn- can be detected in a Neo-Phrygian inscription. 
He identifies the element capva-/e in a personal name read as Evyıcapvav (accusa- 
tive) and possibly also as EvyeZxevar (dative) in a Neo-Phrygian inscription found 
at Bayat (south of Nacoleia). This is a compound whose second element would, 
then, be -oxpv-. Therefore, we have a supplementary argument for the (north-east) 
Phrygian origin of Zeus Sarnendenos." Moreover, an altar found in Nakoleia, 
which is not very far from our survey region, presents a fine example regarding 
mixed Galatian and Phrygian elements."? A priest, bearing a Galatian name, Brogi- 
maros, dedicates an altar to Zeus Brogimaros, i.e. another Zeus cult with a Galatian 
epithet. The altar also includes a typical Neo-Phrygian curse inscription. 

We observed many spolia (a doorstone (Fig. 29], columns, capitals, beams, Byz- 
antine slabs and stelai) from different periods used to define modern grave borders 
in the village cemetery in Agachisar. It is likely that the stone used as spolia here 


noted that a dedication by the [.]nobantenoi ((. JvoBavryvoi), apparently a Celtic community, to Zeus 
Akreinenos was found in İkizafer: RECAM II 75. 

77 Avram 2016b, 76. 

78 Avram 2015. 
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was brought from the necropolis of Ordobana. This makes it possible to observe 
grave types and personal names in or nearby this ancient village. 

The first stele was recorded in the mosque cemetery in the village centre (Fig. 30, 
Inv. No. 100). This was a grey marble stele with mouldings and a wreath above the 
inscription, broken at the top (Dimensions: H: 65 cm — W: 60 cm - D: 15 cm 
—L:3 cm). 


Text: 
Ereluncav 'AxoX[]- 
2  dwoy Noha ov- 
[vBtoc - - -] 


fs] 


Translation: His wife Lola and [---] honoured Apollonios. 


Lola is apparently a Za//name which has not been documented frequently in Phrygia 
and Galatia.? We recorded one other grave stele with acroteria in the mosque 
cemetery. However, the stone was quite worn due to reuse, which is why the 
inscription had been erased. 

After studying the mosque cemetery, we moved to the village cemetery outside 
the village. The first inscribed funerary monument was a rectangular grey marble 
stele with a pediment, broken at the bottom and the top right. There is a plough 
above the inscription and a wreath in the pediment (Fig. 31, Inv. No. 103; Dimen- 
sions: H: 104 cm — W: 47 cm — D: 18 cm - L: 2.5-3 cm). 


Text: 
"Exstumoev Anuoolé- 
2. vny Ovyatye Nava o- 
doer 88 V YY AŬAov o- 
4 dv avded¢ Louyole]- 
xcopoc uyuns y [er]. 
Translation: Daughter Nana, by birth of Aulos, with (the help of) her husband Som- 
estor (?), honoured (her adoptive father) Demosthenes, in memory. 


úcet dé used by a daughter indicating adoption is not very common in Asia 
Minor.® Line 4 includes prepositions obv and &v8pöç followed by a personal name. 
However, both of them mistakenly were built with the genitive; obv must have built 
with the dative here. There is a clear kappa after sigma at the beginning of the line 5. 


” LGPN Ve, p. 249. 
8° One example in Prusias ad Olympium: Akyürek Şahin 2008, 79-81; Heim 2017, 120-21. 
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Fig. 30. Epitaph of Apollonios found in Agachisar mosque cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


Fig. 31. Epitaph of Demosthenes found in Ağaçhisar modern cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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The name is apparently engraved as XoyunalelxTopoç rather than Nwuhotopoc in 
proper genitive form. The name in the nominative is Somestor which has only been 
encountered very rarely so far.?! The name is a reminiscent of the corpse of Hector 
("'Exvopoc oua) (Homer liad 24). We have a recurrent phenomenon here that is 
observed in epigraphic corpus of Phrygia. As Thomas Drew-Bear repeatedly 
remarked elsewhere, the engraver or stonemason, who engraved the inscription here, 
too, was not able to write correctly in Greek, but he probably knew the //;24.? 

Another grave monument was a rectangular grey marble stele with mouldings, 
a triangular pediment and acroteria; a patera or shield with knob in the pediment, 
and a wreath above the inscription (Fig. 32, Inv. No. 106; H: 143 cm - W: 40 cm 
— D: 14 cm = L: 3 cm). 


Text: 
T 
"Exstumosv “Inapy- 
2 ov vidg “Immap- 
XOS whens y áp 


4 tov éx(ut0d)- natépa. 


Translation: The son, Hipparkhos, honoured Hipparkhos, his father, in memory. 


Finally, we found two other fragmentary stelai. The first one is a rectangular grey 
marble stele broken at the top and bottom, with two pairs of sandals below the 
inscription (Fig. 33, Inv. No. 104; H: 43 cm — W: 49 cm — D: 22 cm - L: 2.5 cm). 


Text: 
[---] 
ON xè téxva Xoyor- 
2. [n M]Óvgogoc uyhuns 
yo. 


Translation: |- - -] and children Khreste (or Khrestos), Synphoros, in memory. 


It is difficult to complete the names due to damage to the stone. The name in line 1 
is either Xoyom or Xejotoc. téxva y procol is also possible.9? 


81 Youfcopoc, genitive, Delphi, 337/6 BC: CID 2, 74; Pouilloux 1951, 277. I would like to 
thank Helen van Noorden and Katarzyna Jazdzewska for our discussion about this name. 

82 Drew-Bear et al. 1999; Levick 2013, 50; Brixhe 2013. For another similar phenomenon in our 
survey area: Güney 2020a, 123-24; also genitive instead of dative case in a votive inscription found 
in our survey area: İkizafer, RECAM II, 76. 

9$ Cf I. Ephesos 2268A. 
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Fig. 32. Epitaph of Hipparkhos found in Agachisar modern cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 


Fig. 33. An epitaph found in Ağaçhisar modern cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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The last inscribed grave monument that we recorded is a rectangular grey marble 
stele with a triangular pediment and acroteria, a patera or shield with a knob in the 
pediment, broken at the bottom (Fig. 34, Inv. No. 101; H: 67 cm — W: 40 cm 
— D: 15 cm - L: 4 cm). 


Text: 
"Eriyyol- -] 
[s] 


Translation: He/she or they honoured [- - -]. 


Conclusion 

The majority of the grave monuments recorded in Ağaçhisar were stelai. Only one 
doorstone without an inscription has been documented (Fig. 29). Grave stelai with 
triangular pediments and acroteria were typical of the rest of the region, and some 
of them bear props that were usually depicted in doorstone monuments, for exam- 
ple sandals and ploughs. The majority of personal names documented here are 
Greek, along with two Phrygian La/Inamen. Therefore, it is not possible to derive 
Galatian ethnic and cultural traces from the inscriptions that have survived and been 


Fig. 34. An epitaph found in Agachisar modern cemetery, 
Alpu county, Eskişehir (photograph by Erman Yanık). 
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recorded by our team. As mentioned above, there are 30 individuals with Phrygian 
names and Lal/namen and seven people bearing Galatian names in our inscription 
repertoire (out of 100), dating to the 2nd-3rd centuries AD. This highlights the 
dominance of the Phrygian names and Za/Ipnamen in comparison with the Galatian 
names. The period also coincides with the period when the choice of Phrygian 
names and Lallnamen increased in the wider region. To understand the ratio of 
Phrygian names and Lal/namen within the onomastic tradition of the region, it is 
worth checking the highest proportion of personal names. There are 78 individuals 
with Greek names in our repertoire (out of 100): Epigone, Euodos, Neike, Neikias, 
Erate, Korinthos, Hippomedon, Karikos (two), Arsinoe, Narkissos, Sosias, Soteris, 
Eutykhia, Neikephoros, Beryllos, Heraklitos, Trite, Antaios, Demophilos, Diogenes, 
Arkhelaos, Eisigonos, Seleukos, Antikrates, Menagoras, Phoinix (two), Hermes, 
Argeios, Tyrannos, Khryseros, Sokrates, Asklepios, Alexandros (three), Demetrios 
(two), Antipatros, Beroneike (three), Kharon, Epineikos, Sisa, Semne, Polykarpos, 
Olympias, Antiokhis, Antiokhos, Apollonios (two), Eugeneia, Sosios, Milesia, 
Nikon, Demetreia, Timotheos, Metro(dora), Asklepiades, Nestor (two), Apollo, 
Eutykhios, Attalos, Onesimos, Makedon, Ladike, Sosandros, Mnaseas, Philoteimos, 
Demosthenes, Somestor(?), Hipparkhos (two), Khreste and Synphoros.** Onomas- 
tic evidence of personal names can also be observed in RECAM II for previously 
published inscriptions from the same region. The number of the names collected 
in RECAM II confirms that there are more Phrygian names and Lal/namen than 
Galatian names. It further supports the Greek personal names that held the largest 
majority over all names: Phrygian, Galatian, Latin and Thracian. 


Analysis and Conclusion 

New epigraphic, onomastic and archaeological evidence found in Phrygia has been 
presented in this paper. Our research results show that there were more Phrygian 
personal names and Lal/namen than Galatian personal names in the survey reper- 
toire. Greek personal names, however, are dominant. As for the preference of funer- 
ary monument, doorstone monuments are much higher than the number repre- 
sented in RECAM II, and they are distributed throughout our survey area. In total, 
there are slightly fewer doorstone monuments (29) than grave stelai (43). However, 
if the number of doorstone monuments is added to the number of grave stelai bear- 
ing doorstone props, the number of monuments increases to Á6 and door- 
stones become the dominant motif on funerary monuments in the region surveyed. 


84 Güney 2016; 2018a; 2018b; 2018c; 2019a; 2019b; 2019c; 2020a; 2020b; 2020c; 
forthcoming. 
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Returning to the question posed in the introduction, it is now possible to offer some 
answers in the light of our new evidence. The main question was why Phrygian 
names and Lallnamen and doorstone monuments became so popular in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries AD. 

This kind of change in attitudes and practice in the course of human history is 
normally caused by religious and/or political changes. Marshal Sahlins’s theory of 
‘the stranger king’, which was developed in the Pacific region, offers a framework 
to understand state formation by colonial powers. According to this theory, state 
formation occurs within the continuity of earlier indigenous processes. Sahlins 
writes: 


The rulers of a remarkable number of premodern kingdoms and chiefdoms around the 
world have been strangers to the places and peoples they rule. By their dynastic origins 
and their inherited nature, as rehearsed in ongoing traditions and enacted in royal rituals, 
they are foreigners who on that ground must concede certain powers and privileges to 
the native people. Such immigrant dynasties have been widespread since early times in 
South East Asia and the Pacific Islands, including Cambodian kingdoms of Brahmin 
ancestry, the Siamese Ayudhyan dynasty founded by a Chinese merchant-prince, the 
dominant Balinese dynasty of Klungkung that originated in a Javanese warrior-prince, 
the Hawaiian ruling chiefs whose ancestors arrived from legendary Kahiki, the Malay 
sultans descendent from Arabian sayyids or Alexander the Great, and the Sinhalese realm 
founded by an errant prince descended from a lion in India.® 


After the Galatians arrived in Central Anatolia in the late 3rd century BC, Pessinus 
was not a polis but a temple-state ruled by priests. The Tolistobogi occupied this 
region. The Galatians took control of the priesthood of the cult of Cybele in the 
2nd century BC, at the latest." As ‘the stranger king’, the Galatians took the priest- 
hood to firm their rule and power in the region and at the same time to gain local 
support. Holding the priesthood of this influential cult also helped the Galatians to 
initiate a relationship with the Romans and the Attalids. Thus, it was indispensable 
for newcomer-invader Galatians to adapt or adopt the cult of Cybele, which was an 
important cult for both the locals and the outsiders. 

After 25 BC and the creation of the imperial province of Galatia by Augustus, 
the boundary between the provinces of Asia and Galatia ran through this region, 
Akkilaion being the easternmost city of the province of Asia. Before the Roman 
rule, Galatia had been shared by three Galatian tribes: the Trocmi, the Tectosages 
and the Tolistobogi. Under Augustus, the land belonging to all three tribes was 


85 Sahlins 2010, 108. 
86 Strubbe 2005, ix. 
87 Debord 1982, 57. 
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converted into city territories (Tavium, Ancyra and Pessinus).? The Tolistobogi, 
the strongest of the three tribes, lost more of their territory than the other two. 
Their territory around Pessinus was confined to the area between west of Mt Dindy- 
mus and the Sangarius river. The land to the east of the mountain as well as the 
lower part of the Tembris Valley became the territory of the Augustan colony of 
Germa. Moreover, the northern part of Tolistobogian territory was annexed to 
Ancyra.® It seems that the beginning of Roman rule was not pleasant for the 
Tolistobogi. 

An honorary inscription dedicated to Tiberius Claudius Heras was found in 
Sivrihisar, north of Pessinus. Johan Strubbe, in his volume on the inscriptions from 
Pessinus, dates it to the second half of the 2nd century AD.?? He explains that 
Alfred Kórte mistakenly dates the inscription to the end of the Ist century AD based 
on the content and letter forms. According to the text, Tiberius Claudius Heras was 
the tenth priest after the high priest and the fifth priest of the Galatians of the great 
Mother of gods in Pessinus and Midaion.?! Brixhe clarifies that "The high priest is 
assisted by a college of ten priests, whose ranks are numbered hierarchically from 
one to ten; the first five (nos. 1—5) were occupied by Phrygians and the other five 
(nos. 6-10) by Galatians.”” Thus, as Strubbe pointed out, the Galatians, who were 
the invaders, were ranked after local Phrygians.?? The inscription testifies the return 
of the Phrygians to the forefront of society. 

Another honorary inscription for Tiberius Claudius Heras' son, one generation 
later, calls all priests as ‘Attis’. Only the chief priest possessed that title in the Hel- 
lenistic period. Thus, a reform made by the Romans probably neutralised the ranks 
and divided the power among ten Attis priests respectively. Perhaps the Romans 
aimed to pacify heated struggle for priesthood calling all priests as Attis-priest. 
Tiberius Claudius Deiotaros was an Attis-priest, but ninth after the high priest and 
the fourth of the Galatians. Lower rank assigned to the Galatians for priesthood did 
not change. 

When the Romans (the stranger king) started to rule in Asia Minor, they seem 
to have prioritised the local people (the Phrygians) to gain support and diminish 
the role of the Galatians, who were the former rulers of the land that they now 
occupied. It is not clear when exactly the shift in obtaining higher rank by the 


8 Mitchell 1993 I, 87. 
? Mitchell 1993 I, 87-88. 
9 Strubbe 2005, 32, no. 17. 
?! OGIS 540 and 541. Strubbe 2005, 31—35, nos. 17-18. Honorary inscription of the Attabokaoi 
for Tiberius Claudius Heras and his son Tiberius Claudius Deiotaros. 
?? Brixhe 2002, 251. 
93 Strubbe 2005, 33. 
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Phrygians in priesthood started.?^ However, the peak of the doorstone monuments 
(towards the end of the second and the beginning of the 3rd century AD) and local 
Phrygian names in Phrygia coincides with the period in which the rank of Galatians 
holding priesthoods was in decline, which according to current evidence was in the 
second half of the 2nd century AD. 

Consequently, I think that individuals may still have regarded themselves as 
Phrygians three centuries after the arrival of the Galatians. 200—300 years is not 
very long to forget any form of identity. Brixhe argues that the types of curse 
inscribed on the tombstones and the sporadic use of Phrygian suggest indirectly that 
they did not forget their identity.” Thus, I agree with Brixhe's views that the Phry- 
gian identity was alive during the Roman period. In particular, the open struggle 
for the priesthood of Cybele kept their identity alive, as ‘the real owners’ of the land. 
But what about Galatian identity? 

As invaders of the region and the founders of the later Galatian kingdom, the 
Galatians must have been aware of their identity during the Roman period.” Zeus 
of the cedar tree, another new discovery from the same region, is reminiscent of 
Celtic beliefs and the Galatian assembly, called the drynemeton. Taking this point 
further, I asked above whether Zeus of the seven villages was a creation of a sym- 
biotic cult, combining Galatian and Phrygian cultic elements, after the Romans 
started to rule in the region, for example Zeus Brogimaros in Nakoleia.”” Could this 
cult have been some kind of agreement between the Galatians and the Phrygians in 
the Choria Considiana ensuring at least a cultic unification and peace? Another issue 
is the absence of any Galatians (at least by name) who were honoured by a proper 
doorstone monument. The current literature on doorstone monuments informs us 
that families were often mixed: usually at least one family member bears a Galatian 
name.?* However, I have not come across any individual with a Galatian name who 
set up a proper doorstone while living, or was honoured with a doorstone by their 
relatives after they died. There is only one example in our survey area in which 
a Galatian by name, Brannos, set up a doorstone stele. But this was not for himself, 


94 Note that Roman initiation of the Imperial cult in Asia and Galatia must have diminished the 
importance of the priesthood of the cult of Cybele. See discussion about the priesthood: Mitchell 1993 
I, 48. 

?5 Brixhe 2002. 

°° Cf The Galatians spoke Celtic in Galatia: Mitchell 1980, 1057-60. 

97 Avram 2015. 

* I will cite here famous doorstone examples of MAMA VII, no. 314 (Mouzos for himself, his 
wife, and his children Bodoris and Nana, ends with Phrygian curse) and 335 (Deinarkhos and Bodoris 
for their father) from Vetissos (Sinanlı) located in southern Galatia. Two inscriptions bear Bodoris 
which is interpreted as a Celtic name, Bodorix. However, these inscriptions provide a mixed family 
rather than Galatian preference for doorstone and Phrygian curse, cf. Mitchell 1980, 1059. 
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but for his wife, whose name was Lala, a typical Lallname.” Perhaps doorstone 
monuments were not popular among the Galatians. They may have preferred grave 
stele type discussed above. These two issues, two cults of Zeus and their close link 
with the Galatians and the unpopularity of doorstone monuments among the Gala- 
tians, are clearly worthy of further discussion. 
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EARLY IONIAN CERAMICS IN THE MATERIALS 
OF THE TARASOVA BALKA SETTLEMENT 
IN THE TRANS-KUBAN REGION 
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Abstract 

The settlement of Tarasova Balka is located near the Laba river in the foothills of the north- 
western Caucasus. This hilly area is separated from the nearest sea coast by a mountain range 
and a distance of over 200 km. There are many Early Scythian monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood and the famous Kostromskoy (1st Razmenny) barrow in the immediate vicinity. 
Artefacts are typical for the Scythian Archaic period and indicate a paramilitary and nomadic 
mode of life. Despite the distance from the coast numerous finds of East Greek pottery have 
been made since the beginning of excavation. About 2% of the total number of ceramic 
fragments are parts of transport amphorae of Lesbian and Clazomenian production and the 
fragments of South Ionian vessels decorated in the Wild Goat style. The present article is 
the first publication of Tarasova Balka’s painted tableware. Milesian painted ware has been 
dated to 630-610 BC according to the Kerschner-Schlotzhauer classification. 


Tarasova Balka, a regional economic, political, military and craft centre and resi- 
dence of a local chief-man, is located on the middle course of the Laba river in the 
foothills of the north-western Caucasus. It is equidistant from the cities of Maykop 
and Armavir. This region is abundant in monuments of the Early Scythian period. 
Such well-known sites as Kelermes burial ground, Semikolennye tumulus, Klady 
cemetery and the Machoshevskaya village complex are situated not far from Tara- 
sova Balka. The famous Kostromskoy (1st Razmenny) barrow is in the immediate 
vicinity, 500 m to the north-east. The hilly area where Tarasova Balka existed is 
separated from the Black Sea coast by mountain passes (Fig. 1). 


Tarasova Balka: History of Investigation 

The existence of the Tarasova Balka settlement in the Kuban region became known 
in 2011, when an archaeological expedition from the State Hermitage Museum 
undertook a re-excavation of the well-known site of the early Scythian period — the 
Kostromskoy (1st Razmenny) barrow. Among numerous fragments of local pottery, 
some of Archaic Greek amphorae were collected here. That of a Milesian jug was 
the most valuable in that it allowed the site to be dated to the boundary of the 
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Fig. 1. Map of the northern Black Sea region and East Greece. 


7th/6th century BC.! The finds from a nearby field looked exactly like the ceramics 
from the Kostromskoy (1st Razmenny) barrow, and this determined the spot for 
new excavations. The newly opened site was named Tarasova Balka. Systematic 
excavation of the Tarasova Balka settlement has been carried out since 2012. Over 
700 m? has been explored since then. Excavation has been undertaken based on 
geomagnetic data from different parts of the settlement? (Fig. 2). The value of these 
studies cannot be overestimated, because settlements of the Early Scythian period 
(7th-6th centuries BC) in the Trans-Kuban are known mostly only through ran- 
dom finds and gathering? 


Main Features 

One of the important results of the research was the understanding that Tarasova 
Balka had a lot of unusual features, notably a saturation and richness of the cultural 
layers extraordinary for a barbarian settlement. An extremely large number of arte- 
facts were found in the northern part, the highest part of the site. According to the 
geomagnetic research, cluster of individual positive anomalies are concentrated here 


! Ryabkova and Loginova 2013, 372, fig. 7. 

? Data provided by J.W.E. Fassbinder, Ludwig-Maximilians University, Munich, and V.A. Tarasov, 
Elgeo Ltd, St Petersburg, 2015. 

5 Kamenetskii 2011, 20. 
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(Fig. 2). The number of the finds reaches 480 per m? and can be compared with 
the density of the layers of ancient Greek cities. Stratigraphic data reveal that 
throughout this cultural layer overlays the ancient soil, which indicates prompt 
accumulation. As the relief decreases, so too does the thickness of the layer and 
number of deposits thins out. The location with the heavy concentrations of arte- 
facts measures about 24 (west to east) by 16 m (north to south), i.e. roughly 384 m?, 
possibly more (Fig. 3). 

We are only at the beginning of a much longer process of fully comprehending 
the site. Most of the finds in the layers of this cluster consist of local pottery frag- 
ments, splinters of bone, and pieces of coating with the impressions of sticks and 
broken pebbles. The huge number of such pebbles in the deposits has no analogies 
in the sites of the Kuban region. Among detectable osteological remains sheep bones 
predominate, followed by those of cattle, pigs and horses. Bones of wild animals are 
very rare. 

There are numerous arrowheads, horse bridle accessories (cheek-pieces and bits), 
bronze and iron parts of a defensive weapon, different spindles, stone tools and flint 
objects and flakes, objects from carved bone, etc. The burial of an adult women was 
discovered in 2017 on the borders of a cluster of artefacts (Fig. 3); single human 
bones were found here occasionally. Remains of hearths (spots of a burnt red earth) 
were excavated on the level of the ancient soil. Not a single household or waste pit 
could be found: probably there were none at all, and the rubbish was dumped in 
a pile on the surface. 

To explain the specifics of the occurrence of so many remains in this part of the 
monument, it was suggested that here lay a dumping ground for household waste. 
But the existence of an open dump on the highest part of the hill in the very centre 
of the settlement is improbable. 

Complex 3 was discovered few metres to the north, outside boundaries of the 
cluster. A positive anomaly was located exactly here following the geomagnetic data 
(Figs. 2, 3): a shallow pit in the mainland soil measuring 2.6 x 1.4 m. The pit was 
filled with fragments of local ware, broken stone tools and pieces of clay coating. 
After restoration it became clear that pieces formed part of a slightly burnt large 
object of rounded shape with a high bent edge; diameter of about 70 cm. This 
object is similar to an open hearth from the Late Maeotian complexes on the Don, 
where a recess in the floor of a dwelling was filled with clay, limited by a rim.* For 
some unknown reason this hearth was not used for its intended purpose as it was 
burned extremely poorly. The purpose of the complex is unclear, but the time of it 
construction is presumably earlier than the formation of the accumulation layers of 


^ Kamenetskii 2011, fig. 173. 
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artefacts in the centre of the hill. It is confirmed as the location of the earlier types 
of local pottery. 

Probably a similar hearth was found in 2015 in the western part of the hill 
(Fig. 2). It had been used for much longer. A strong geomagnetic signal revealed 
an area at the level of the ancient ground that was littered with broken vessels, 
broken pebbles and badly burnt clay coating. The contours of the structure could 
not be traced, but large pieces of coating turned out to be parts of an open hearth 
with a high massive bent edge. Again, the diameter is about 70 cm. To the south 
of the destroyed ‘hearth’, also at the level of the ancient ground, there was a single- 
layer rectangular masonry work formed of large pebbles and measuring 2.4 x 1.5 m. 
A broken touchstone, an arrowhead, part of an iron akinakes, and fragments of 
thin-walled cups and bowls were found among the pebbles. The complex can be 
dated to the boundary of the 7th/6th centuries BC in accordance with the date of 
the Archaic Clazomenian amphora, a fragment of which was found here. The spe- 
cifics of the structure and finds allow us to interpret this complex as of ritual rather 
than domestic one. 

Excavation in the southern part of the settlement uncovered the remains of 
a semi-dugout dwelling, built from wattle plastered with clay. A fragment of a South 
Ionian vessel was found in the backfill layers (Figs. 6, 17), and the date of construc- 
tion can be determined to the last quarter of the 7th century BC. 


Transport Amphorae 

A significant percentage of the finds are amphora fragments, in total about 1500 pieces, 
more than 60 of them profile parts. The fragments formed between 0.1 and 2.196 
of the total amount of ceramics. This is unusual for a local site of the Archaic Scyth- 
ian period. The percentage of amphora fragment is higher in the layers of the 
'dump' in the centre of the hill. Analysis has shown that the fragments were distrib- 
uted equally over all layers of the dig, even if the percentage of them in the lower 
layers is small. Hence, transport amphorae had to have appeared at the very begin- 
ning of the settlement's existence. 

Transport amphorae are represented by fragments of rims, handles, feet and 
walls, often decorated with bands of red and brown glaze (Fig. 4). The fragments 
are so small that it seems that the vessels were destroyed deliberately. The estimated 
number of whole specimens was calculated based on counting the part of the rims, 
which demonstrated that there were the parts of more than 30 different vessels. 
It is difficult to include all amphorae from Tarasova Balka in a typological frame- 
work due to their fragmentation, but it is possible to identify the morphological 
features of some of them and to determine centres of manufacture. The decoration 
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is the most significant feature: there are various combination of the broad glazed 
horizontal and vertical bands (Fig. 4.1—4, 6, 8-10, 13, 18 and 19). A similar system 
of decoration was used for the amphorae of Chios, Clazomenae and Teos. The clay 
of most examples is weak red, reddish brown with significant amount of lime, some 
stone grogs, quartz inclusions and numerous mica, grey in colour at the core. Some- 
times grey fragments were found (Fig. 4.5, 7, 11 and 16). Based on the surveys of 
the S.Y. Monakhov, Y. Sezgin and S.A. Zadnikov, we can use such signs as shape, 
profile, measurement of rims, necks, handles and feet, and the system of decoration. 
Taking in to account the most obvious signs, it can be suggested that the largest 
part of amphorae were of Clazomenian production, some were made in Teos, and 
the smallest part on Lesbos. 


Fig. 4. Tarasova Balka. Amphora fragments. 
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Drinking Vessels: Bowls and Cups 

Among the materials of Tarasova Balka are examples of painted tableware. Most 
fragments belong to oinochoai decorated in the Wild Goat Style, only a few to 
drinking vessels. 

A few fragments of North Ionian hemispherical bowls with reserved area are 
decorated with bands. One of them is part of the rim of a cup with a diameter of 
about 16 cm. It was made of light brown clay with mica and dark inclusions. It is 
decorated with a thin orange band at the edge of the rim, separated from wide band 
by reserved area (Fig. 5.1). Judging by the size of the second fragment, the other 
bowl had the same diameter and slightly different ornament: the orange band out- 
side is separated from the edge by a thin reserve strip, the inner surface is covered 
with orange band (Fig. 5.2). It is made from light yellow clay with rare dark inclu- 
sions and mica. 

The earliest series of this type of drinking vessel, which show close resemblance 
to bird-bowls, are dated to 640-600 BC. When dealing with material of fragmen- 
tary nature, however, it is almost impossible to make a distinction between rosette 
bowls and band bowls.? Rosette bowls are dated to the end of the 7th—6th century 
BC.“ According to A. Buiskikh, North Ionian rosette bowls are typical of the ceramic 
complex of the Greek towns of the northern Black Sea region, which appeared before 
530—525 BC. The rosette bowl fragments are in the material of the Taganrog Set- 
tlement. They could not be dated later than the middle of the 6th century BC.? 

In addition to the North Ionian bowls, fragments of cups with everted rim (Ion- 
ian cups) presumably of South Ionian production, have been found. One of them 
is 16 cm in diameter, made from clay with small mall golden and rare dark inclu- 
sions. The everted rim sharply passes in to rounded shoulders. The inner surface is 
black except for the reserve zone under the edge, outside one's unpainted (Fig. 5.3). 
Another fragment is the part of the foot of a broad cup, 6 cm in diameter and 
painted with black outside (Fig. 5.4). Presumably it could be part a cup of the same 
type as the previous one. Probably, these cups with everted rim belong to a South 
Ionian type.? Unfortunately, they were badly destroyed and the fragmentary nature 
of the bowls does not allow us accurately to determine their shape; thus they could 
not be dated to a narrow span. 


> Buiskikh 2013, 108. 

© Cook and Dupont 1998, 26. 

7 Buiskikh 2013, 107-08. 

* Kopylov and Litvichenko 2006, 15, fig. 3.2. 

? Borisfen-Berezan 2005, cat. nos. 22, 24; Buiskikh 2013, cat. no. 5.1; Schlotzhauer and Villing 
2006, figs. 27-28. 
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Fig. 5. Tarasova Balka. Drinking vessels. 


According to Buiskikh, such cups from the towns of the northern Black Sea are 
dated to the end of 7th/beginning of the 6th century BC.'9 The small rounded foot 
is the distinctive shape of two types in U. Schlotzhauer's typology. Both of them 
were found in Naukratis and belong to Milesian ware. The first is number 5, dated 
to the end of the 7th-first quarter of the 6th century BC, the second is type 9 and 
it is broadly dated in the borders of the 6th century BC."! 


Painted Ware: Oinochoai 
Some fragments of the large painted vessels were found during excavations. These 
were Wild Goat Style oinochoai. The style is usually called Orientalising as it rep- 
resents the most elaborate example of East Greek painting during the Orientalising 
phase of the Archaic period.!? 

The total number of vessels is difficult to determine because profile parts were 
not found. All of these fragments are from walls. Some of more than 30 fragments 
have been glued together and restored despite having been scattered and found in 


9 Buiskikh 2013, 94. 
1! Schlotzhauer and Villing 2006, 61, figs. 27, 28. 
1? Kerschner and Schlotzhauer 2005, 3. 
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different levels and places on the settlement. Samples of the clay composition of 
two fragments belonging, as it later turned out, to the same vessel (Fig. 6.5, 6) were 
studied by Neutron Activation Analysis in the Laboratory of Archaeometry in 
Bonn.? They were found to belong to the chemical group MilA/Mila, which is 
localised in Miletus. The standard materials of this group are represented by pottery 
waste from kilns excavated in Kalabaktepe.!^ Presumably, most of the Wild Goat 
Style Tarasova Balka oinochoai were produced in South Ionia (Fig. 6.1—24). Only 
a single example (Fig. 6.25), according to Neutron Activation Analysis, is of North 
Ionian origin. 

Parts of friezes with images of animals, lotus flowers and buds, and details of 
filling ornaments are preserved on the larger oinochoe fragments. Some are badly 
worn. The decoration was made with black and brown paint over yellowish or pale 
creamy slip. The animal figures, flowers and buds are rendered in silhouette tech- 
nique, the animal heads were drawn by contour line. The interior details of the 
bodies are indicated by schematic reserved arches. Additional red is used for empha- 
sising some details of an animal's body. The specificity of the images and their 
distribution in ornamental friezes is the basis for correlating the Ionian ware from 
Tarasova Balka with the classification of East Greek pottery proposed by M. Kerschner 
and Schlotzhauer.” 


Description of the Fragments 

The fragment of the wall of a large vessel consisted of three parts. The diameter of 
this vessel is about 20 cm. The clay is yellowish-brown, containing numerous 
admixtures of mica and light chamotte/grog. The painting is made with a shiny 
black lacquer on a cream slip; the surface is worn. The image of a ruminant going 
to the right and a half roundel suspended from the border were part of the middle 
frieze (Fig. 6.1). Probably the fragment with the image of the dividing strip and the 
triangle was part of the very same vessel (Fig. 6.2). 

Two fragments (Fig. 6.3, 4) are from the lower part of an oinochoe with a diam- 
eter of about 16-18 cm in this part. The clay is yellowish brown, grey in colour at 
the core, with numerous admixtures of mica and light chamotte. The painting is 
made with a bright black lacquer on a cream slip. The outline drawing technique 
was used for the rendering the lotus flowers and bugs. 


13 [ express my sincere gratitude to Dr U. Schlotzhauer and Dr H. Mommsen for their work and 
the opportunity to refer to their results. 

14 Kerschner and Mommsen 2018, 305-07. 

5 Kerschner and Schlotzhauer 2005. 
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The next two fragments (Fig. 6.5, 6) belonged to the upper frieze of the vessel 
with the largest diameter — in the lower edge of the shoulder measuring about 
24 cm. The clay is light sand with numerous admixtures of mica and light cham- 
otte. The high-quality painting was done in black over a pale creamy and very 
smooth slip. Both fragment render different parts of the grazing goat to the right, 
his head bent towards the ground. The goat's hip was highlighted with additional 
red. The horizontal division is made with simple band, cross-shaped rosettes and 
triangle, creating a tapestry-like effect. 


Fig. 6. Tarasova Balka. Oinochoe fragments. 
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The fragment of a neck with part of a shoulder belonged to an oinochoe with 
a diameter 12.5 cm (Fig. 6.7). The clay is brownish-pink with numerous admixtures 
of mica and light and dark chamotte. The badly preserved painting was done in 
black-brown shiny lacquer over a yellow-creamy slip. The sample is decorated with 
suspended half-roundel with short lines and the band with the same ornament. 

The fragment with the image of the grazing goat belonged to an oinochoe with 
a diameter 22 cm (Fig. 6.10). The clay is yellowish-brown with numerous admix- 
tures of mica and light chamotte. The badly preserved painting was done in black- 
brown lacquer over the creamy slip. The goat's head was rendered with an outline 
drawing technique. The ruminant is depicted with an eye with short lines projecting 
at both sides. Possible the small fragment with the depiction of filling ornaments 
- large rosette with dots and triangle — is from the very same vessel. The fragments 
were from the second frieze. 

Part of a large oinochoe with a diameter 26 cm was decorated with the images 
of a Griffin, rosettes and triangles (Fig. 6.11). Judging by the similarity of the 
rosette, another small fragment belonged to the same vessel (Fig. 6.12). The clay is 
yellowish-brown with numerous admixtures of mica and rare light chamotte. The 
sloppy painting was done in black-brown opaque lacquer over a creamy slip. Prob- 
ably, the fragments belong to the upper decorative frieze, located on the shoulders. 
On the large fragment, the image of the head and neck of a griffin to the right is 
preserved. Its long curled beak was left in the background colour; an eye is rendered 
by a circle with a dot in the centre and two short features on the edges. Four ele- 
ments of the filling ornament are visible: a suspended triangle, a cross-shaped figure, 
a diamond-shaped four-petalled rosette and a complex rosette with dots. 

Little fragments from a vessel with a diameter of about 23 cm was are made from 
beige clay with numerous admixtures of fine mica and small fractions of light cha- 
motte. A black shiny lacquer was applied to the image of a circle with a cross in the 
centre and small circles in each sector. It seems to be a variant of a diamond-shaped 
four-petalled rosette. Part of a hoofed animal's leg is visible (Fig. 6.13). Probably 
this is a rosette under the goat's foot-part of the middle frieze. 

Another small fragment of an oinochoe belonged to the vessel with a diameter 
of 24 cm, probably its upper part (Fig. 6.14). The clay is beige-brown with admix- 
tures of mica and small fractions of light chamotte. For the image of a ruminant’s 
leg a black opaque lacquer and additional red was used. 

A fragment of an oinochoe wall (Fig. 6.15) is made light brown clay with an 
orange tint with admixtures of fine mica and numerous small fractions of chamotte, 
grey in colour at the core. Dense black-brown lacquer over a pale slip was applied; 
silhouette painting was used with reservation for the rendering of details. The image 
of a predator's leg going to the right with a part of the torso and a dividing band 
are preserved. This image was probably part of the upper frieze. Judging by the 
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composition of the clay, a small fragment with an obscure image also belonged to 
the same vessel (Fig. 6.16). 

A fragment of a wall with a badly worn image of a complex rosette with dots 
(Fig. 6.17) belongs to a vessel with a diameter of 24 cm (in this part). The clay is 
light beige with admixtures of mica, fine black sand, small fractions of light cham- 
otte; the painting is applied with a dense black lacquer over a cream slip. 

The next fragment is also badly worn; the brown lacquer has crumbled and faded 
(Fig. 6.18). The clay, beige-pinkish, contains admixtures of mica and large fractions 
of light chamotte. The diameter of the vessel in this part is about 26 cm. A sus- 
pended half roundel with short radial lines and a dividing line above it are pre- 
served. The image, probably, was the upper part of the middle frieze. 

In other fragments (Fig. 6.19—24), the images are difficult to determine due to 
the size and preservation of the lacquer: mostly there are dividing lines and parts of 
the filling ornament. 

One of the fragments belongs to an amphora or oinochoe with simple decoration 
(Fig. 6.25). It was studied by Neutron Activation Analysis in Bonn. Archaeometric 
investigation reveals that this fragment is most likely from North Ionia. The piece 
is related only to the chemical group KlazA/KlazG, which is Clazomenae. The 
diameter of the vessel in this part is about 18 cm; the clay is pale pink and the bands 
were painted with pale brown. 

The classification system for East Greek pottery proposed by Kerschner and 
Schlotzhauer allows us to determine the time of creation the South Ionian oino- 
choai from Tarasova Balka. When dealing with material of a fragmentary nature, 
however, it is almost impossible to define morphological features. But the sharp 
relief in the lower edge of the shoulders (Fig. 6.5, 6 and 11) indicates that the largest 
diameter of the vessel shifted from the middle of the belly to the shoulders. This is 
an important sign of the SIAc period according to the Kerschner-Schlotzhauer clas- 
sification. It seems that the animal images are located in three friezes. Those of 
grazing goats (Fig. 6.5, 6), griffin and predator, maybe lion (Fig. 6.11, 12), are in 
the upper frieze. The bodies of the grazing ruminant in the middle frieze are sepa- 
rated with suspended triangles; the half roundels fit smoothly into the slightly 
curved outlines. All elements of the filling ornament give rhythm to the animal 
friezes. The chains of lotus flowers and buds are situated in the lowest part of the 
oinochoai (Fig. 6.3, 4). Horizontal division are made with a simple band (Fig. 6.2, 
5, 6, 10, 15, 18, 19 and 23). In two cases, the use of additional red was recorded 
(Fig 6.5, 14). Animal friezes are still rather high. All of these signs indicate that the 
oinochoai are of period SIAc,! which allows them to be dated to 630-610 BC. 


16 Kerschner and Schlotzhauer 2005, 32-33. 
7 Kerschner and Schlotzhauer 2005, 8, 25. 
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Conclusion 

Both South Ionian and North Ionian ceramics were excavated in Tarasova Balka. 
The chronological period of the latter — they are dated to 625-500 BC!? — seems 
wider than that of the former. Judging by the dates of the oinochoai, the period of 
their receipt in Tarasova Balka was limited to the end of the 7th century BC, while 
the cups with everted rim are dated not only to this span but also to the entire 
6th century BC.” It is obvious that dating based on oinochoai is preferable to that 
according to cups with everted rim due to their rarity and fragmentary nature. 

The arrival of South Ionian painted pottery in the Trans-Kuban region began 
after the middle of the 7th century BC, judging by the discovery of two oinochoai 
at a funerary monument near the village of Krasny, near modern Krymsk.?? These 
oinochoai, as well as vessels from burials in Temir-Gora near Kerch, Filatovka and 
Boltyshka in the Dnieper region, and the settlements of Nemirov and Belsk;?! 
belong to the period SIAb (650—630 BC).? It remains unclear how this early pot- 
tery appeared at local sites in the northern Black Sea region. The assumption that 
distribution of the early East Greek vessels there was connected with the pre- 
colonisation activity of the Greeks has been most accepted lately.” 

The prestige of such vessels is emphasised by the rarity of their finds in com- 
plexes. The situation regarding the arrival of these vessels in the Black Sea seems 
not to have changed in the following decades. For example, for a long time it was 
believed that among the materials of Olbia, only a single fragment of one vessel 
could be attributed to early South Ionian ceramics (dated to the SIAc period: 630— 
610 BC). Now the number of such fragments has increased to nine despite the 
fact that the number of fragments of late Milesian Fikellura style of is more than 
250.7 

Several fragments of the South Ionian painted ceramics dated to the SIAc period 
have been found during excavation of a Greek estate dated to Classical period on 
the slopes of the mountain Su-Psekh near modern Anapa.” Probably, the source of 
the Ionian painted pottery in Tarasova Balka and in the Sindian sites of the Black 
Sea coast was an as yet unknown early emporion. New archaeological data in the 


15 These dates do not indicate that the North Ionian vessels arrived over a long period but rather 
that their fragmentary nature renders impossible more precise dating. 

1 However, the picture may change in the course of continued research at the site. 

20 Shevchenko 2013. 

21 For list, see Vakhtina 2018, 214-15. 

> Kerschner and Schlotzhauer 2005, 8, 18-21. 

75 Vakhtina 2018, 218-21. 

2 Buiskikh 2013, fig. 1.1. 

25 Buiskikh 2013, 17-18. 

?6 Sudarev 2014, 100. 
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area of Anapa Bay show that it might have been there.” Considering the impressive 
quantity of Archaic Greek amphorae and tableware in the materials of Tarasova 
Balka, the volume of trade through this emporion had to be very significant: it is 
more than 300 km from the coast, lying in the depths of local territory. Mountain 
passes and the absence of navigable rivers indicate that supplies were most likely 
carried by caravan routes. 

What is also important to note is that East Greek painted pottery dated to the 
6th century BC from the nomadic burial in the Thukur-Liman,? from the Golu- 
bithkaya 2 settlement on the Taman Peninsula? and barrow 16 of the Novozave- 
dennoe 2 burial ground in StavropoP? are represented exclusively by vessels of 
North Ionian production. This may indicate not only a change in trading priorities, 
but also the activities of other trade centres that were founded later on the Taman 
Peninsula. 

It is difficult to explain the later absence of Milesian products in Tarasova Balka. 
Various reasons are possible: from changes in the foreign policy of Miletus and 
the stopping of trade with the population of Tarasova Balka up to the desolation 
of the settlement or emporion at the beginning of the 6th century BC. Let us hope 
that future work at the site bring answers to these questions. 
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NEMIROV SETTLEMENT: 
A HUB OF DIFFERENT PEOPLES AND CULTURES 


GOCHA R. TSETSKHLADZE (1) 


Abstract 

This note considers the recent publication of assemblages of pottery (including Greek) from 
the Nemirov settlement in the Ukrainian hinterland, discussing the nature of the settlement 
and how Scythian it was. 


With the recent publications of a book, we now have a clearer idea about Nemirov/ 
Nemirovskoe city-site.! This large settlement on the Southern Bug was one of the 
political centres of the local chiefs. It occupies a plateau and the adjacent flat terri- 
tory, overall 110 ha, all surrounded by a ditch and a rampart up to 9 m in height/ 
depth, 32 m in width and extending to 4.5—5.5 km (Figs. 1, 2). Investigation of 
the site began with excavations in 1909 and 1910; the last period of excavation was 
from 1946 to 1948. Much material and documentation were lost. Surviving finds 
are kept in the State Hermitage; and documentation in the Institute for the History 
of Material Culture, Russian Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg.” 

The site is known primarily for the discovery of cz. 100 fragments of Greek Pot- 
tery (tableware and amphorae). The Nemirov Greek pottery is now very well known 
and published;? thus there is no need for me to repeat what the publications con- 
tain; I just summarise. The vast majority of it is from the 6th century BC, with the 
early pottery dating from the last third/last quarter of the 7th century (Figs. 3, 4). 
The products of North Ionian manufacturing centres are present, while the 
amphorae are from Aeolia, Chios and Clazomenae. The pottery was found in pit- 
houses 1 and 2; altogether three pit-houses are known.‘ It is interesting that there 


1 Smirnova et al. 2018. See also Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017. 

? Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 211-12. 

3 See Tsetskhladze 2021a, 166, table 1. Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 216—22. See also Vakhtina 
2004; 2007a; 2007b; 2009; 2018; 2021; Vakhtina and Kashuba 2012; 2013a; 2013b; 2014; 2019; 
Kashuba and Vakhtina 2012; Tsetskhladze 2012; Smirnova et a/. 2018. 

^ Smirnova et al. 2018, 152-65. The pit-houses were of circular/oval type with diameters of 5.5—6, 
5.5-6.2 and 4.4—4.8 m and areas of 26, 28 and 17 m? respectively, sunk 1.2-1.3 m into the ground. 
Nos. 2 and 3 revealed two construction phases, two floors with individual hearths and, from the 
second phase, a central pole to support the roof (Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 215). For the latest on 
subterranean domestic architecture, see Tsetskhladze 2021b. 
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isa complete lack of Attic pottery at Nemirov. This can be explained by the city-site 
existing from the end of the 8th to the beginning/first third of the 6th century BC. 

The former keeper of Nemirov materials at the State Hermitage, the late 
G.I. Smirnova, began the study of the local pottery;? this has been continued by 
Kashuba while Vakhtina has focused on the Greek pottery: further investigation of 
local and foreign handmade pottery produced 15 complete and archaeologically 
complete vessels, as well as over 4000 fragments. In studying the pottery the new 
Hallstatt chronology suggested at the turn of the present century was used. 
The archaeology of Nemirov has now been divided into two main phases: pre- 
colonisation and colonisation period. 

There are 17 main types of vessel — I shall not go into detail. Smirnova had 
identified 19 different sub-types. Some pottery is close to the Chernolessk and 
Zhabotin cultures of the Middle Dniester and Middle Dnieper regions. There is 
locally produced pottery as well, showing different cultural influences, especially 
Hallstatt (Fig. 5); further pottery which, according to typology and production 
technology, is actual Hallstatt (end of HaB—HaC) of the burial grounds of eastern 
Austria and adjoining regions of Hungary and Slovakia; and another type of pottery 
resembling Carpatho-Danubian Hallstatt (pottery of the Basarabi and Birseşti- 
Ferigile cultures) (Figs. 6, 7).’ It is believed that pottery of the so-called Early 
Scythian culture has also been found. This culture, of the middle Bug region, is 
divided into three phases: beginning, pre-colonisation and colonisation. 

It is clear from recent developments that Hallstatt (Carpatho-Danubian) cultures 
and the existence of Middle European Halllstatt materials were widespread in the 
northern Black Sea at the end of the 2nd-first half of the 1st millennium BC. Study 
of all of these cultural impulses has enabled the introduction of a new concept: 
‘Hallstatt of the northern Black Sea’ (Ha-NP). This permits the use of a chronologi- 
cal scheme of HaA-HaD. But for the northern Black Sea it is also very important 
to correlate the European and Aegean chronologies.* Round dugout dwellings with 
a central post or pole to support the roof were already common in HaB in the 
Basarabi Middle Hallstatt culture. Such dwellings were discovered in the Early 
Scythian forest-steppe sites of the Middle Dniester and Bug, and the most charac- 
teristic pottery found within them was Feridzhile-Byrsesht.? 


> Smirnova et al. 2018, 193—222, 276-304 (catalogue). For the latest, see Vakhtina and Kashuba 
2019. 

é Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 221—22; Smirnova et al. 2018, 137—92. 

7 Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 224—25. 

8 Kashuba 2012a, 481; 2012b. 

9 Kashuba and Levitskii 2011, 527—28. 
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There is some confusion in the book and other publications on Nemirov. The 
site has been variously dated and described as Early Iron Age, period of Early Scyth- 
ian Culture, Early Scythian and Scythian. This can be explained by the very com- 
plicated ethnic situation on the site. What is meant by Early Scythian culture or 
the beginning of Scythian culture? How Scythian are these periods? The Scythians!? 
were nomadic at the time that this settlement was established and existed; and it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to identify nomadic cultures archaeologically. In 
this period there were, as we know, no Scythians on the Ukrainian steppes; the 
terms Pre-Scythian and Early Scythian are coinages of modern scholars. As I and 
others have noted, to identify this period a very simple logic has been adopted. The 
Cimmerians lived in the Ukrainian steppes and they were forced out by the Scyth- 
ians, moving to the Near East. Thus, after the Cimmerian period must follow the 
Scythian (divided into Early and High periods). Nomadic Scythians appear most 
probably by the middle of the 7th century BC, after they had returned from the 
Near East. In general, the Archaic Scythians lived on the steppes of the northern 
Caucasus and Kuban regions; they did not move or become semi-sedentary or 
sedentary until the beginning/middle of the 5th century BC. This is when they 
moved to the steppes of the Ukraine.!! In general, so many aspects of Scythian his- 
tory in the Archaic period are unknown that it is called the “Dark Age’ of Scythian 
history.!? 

To return to how Scythian or Early Scythian Nemirov might have been. It 
existed for a relatively short period, from the end of the 8th to the beginning/first 
third of the 6th century BC, as a centre of local chief-men. According to Kashuba 
and Vakhtina, it belongs to the Early Scythian period and represents one of ‘the 
administrative, economic and ideological centres of European Archaic Scythia. ? 
The materials known so far do not confirm that it was Scythian in general, let alone 
Early Scythian. It is obvious that it was a hub of different cultures; perhaps those 
of peoples of the Early Scythian period, peoples that were not Scythian, were 
included in this hub. If not Scythian, what kind of settlement was it? It reminds 
me very closely of large Hallstatt settlements that were also the political and eco- 
nomic centres of different chief-men. The most striking parallel is the Hallstatt 
hilltop settlement of Heuneburg, 4 with a large amount of Greek pottery, even Greek 
craftsmen living there (which can be proposed for Nemirov as well), Greek-type 


10 On the Scythians, see Tsetskhladze 2011 (with references). See now Gulyaev 2019. 

!! On so-called Cimmerian culture and Scythia, see Tsetskhladze 1999 (with references); 2011 
(with exhaustive bibliography). 

12 Alekseev 2003. 

15 Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 225. 

14 Kimmig 2000; Rolley 2003; Kurz 2007; etc. 
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mud-brick fortifications, etc. The only difference is that dwellings and public build- 
ings in Heuneburg have wooden superstructures, whereas in Nemirov the dwellings 
are subterraneous. Thus, it would not be a mistake to consider Nemirov a Hallstatt 
settlement, one with Greek craftsmen living within it. If very limited excavation has 
unearthed so much Greek pottery, we can only imagine how much more of it 
remains to be discovered. 
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Fig. 1. View towards Nemirov fortified settlement 
(courtesy, M. Vakhtina). 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Nemirov fortified settlement 
(courtesy, M. Vakhtina). 
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Fig. 3. East Greek pottery from Nemirov 
(courtesy, M. Vakhtina). 
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Fig. 5. Nemirov. 1-3, 6 — local (barbarian) plain pottery; 
4, 5, 7 — selected burnished pottery. 

1-2 — vessels of Nem-1 type; 
3 — vessel of Nem-Á type; 

4, 7 — bowls of Nem-9 type; 
5 — bowl of Nem-10 type; 
6 — vessel of Nem-2 type 

(after Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 223, fig. 9). 
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Fig. 6. Nemirov, pit-house no. 1. 
1-5 — high quality burnished ware; 6—12 — selected samples of Greek pottery 
(after Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 217, fig. 5). 
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Fig. 7. Nemirov, pit-house no. 2. 
1-4 — high guality burnished ware; 
5—6 — selected samples of Greek pottery 
(after Kashuba and Vakhtina 2017, 218, fig. 6). 
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EARLY EAST GREEK POTTERY 
FROM LOCAL SITES OF THE PONTIC HINTERLAND: 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


GOCHA R. TSETSKHLADZE (1) 


Abstract 

These short remarks present material from Gorgippia (Anapa region) only recently come to 
light. This area was inhabited by the local Sindians. Emerging patterns suggest the existence 
of designated areas for Greeks in centres of the local population from the start of Greek 
colonisation. Such quarters may be identified as ‘emporia’. 


It had not been my initial intention to write a concluding piece because the four 
articles published in this discussion speak for themselves, but new evidence from 
a new territory — Gorgippia/Anapa — has emerged, occasioning this contribution. 
I am republishing the map and two tables from my introductory remarks,! updated 
to take account of this new information (Fig. 1). 

Near Anapa (the Greek colony of Sindic Harbour/Gorgippia), traces of the first 
contacts between Greeks and locals date back to the last quarter-end of the 7th cen- 
tury BC. The evidence has been found very recently.? Here, the settlement and 
necropolis of Su-Psekh, south-east of Gorgippia (Anapa), has yielded the earliest 
imported Greek pottery (last third of the 7th century BC) (Figs. 2-3). Most of the 
necropolis comprises cist graves of the local population of the 9th-7th centuries BC, 
but fragments of several South Ionian vessels of South Ionian A Ic, which must date 
to 630—620 BC, were found along with local pottery. 

Nearby was a settlement of the local Sindian population. This had emerged in 
the Late Bronze Age and continued until the arrival of the Greeks hereabouts. Much 
local handmade pottery was found there, also the remains of buildings typical of 
the previous period and material connected with the coming of the Greeks. Ampho- 
rae indicate that the most intense period of imports to the settlement was from the 
mid-6th to the mid-5th century BC (which corresponds to the dating of most pots 
and objects). 

The chronology of this part of the settlement can be refined with the help of 
analysis of a representative series of Greek tableware: the most numerous, the 


! Tsetskhladze 2021. 
? Sudarev 2021. 
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Fig. 1. Up-to-date map of the northern Black Sea littoral and the Kuban region showing 

settlements and tombs which have yielded East Greek pottery of the last quarter 

of the 7th century BC. Not to scale (author's map; updated from Tsetskhladze 2021, 164, fig. 1). 
1. Nemirov; 2. Trakhtemirov; 3. Zhabotin/Zhabotinskoe; 4. Ivane-Puste; 5. Zalesya; 
6. Motroninskoe; 7. Belsk/Bilsk; 8. Pozharnaya Balka; 9. Alekseevka; 10. Burial ground 
Krasnogorovka III. Kurgan 14, grave 5; 11. Kurgan Temir-Gora; 12. Burial Boltyshka; 
13. Kurgan 1 near the village of Kolomak; 14. Destroyed tomb, Kiobruchi village; 
15. Filatovka; 16. Bolshaya; 17. Krivorozhie; 18. Krasnyi; 19. Tarasova Balka; 
20. Razmennye; 21. Su-Psekh settlement; 22. Su-Psekh necropolis. 


so-called Ionian banded ware, dates to the second half of the 6th—first half of the 
5th century BC. Fragments of North Ionian Late Wild Goat style pottery of the first 
half of the 6th century BC are more expressive. Several oinochoe-walls have black- 
figure friezes of goats at pasture, dating to 590/580—560 BC. Another frieze frag- 
ment shows horses and horsemen. A vessel from Su-Psekh is North Ionian (Teos 
or Clazomenae) and dates to 590/580—570 BC. A fragment of a dinos is of equal 
interest. It is tiny and the painting is in poor condition; the unclear image on its 
left is believed to be a fragment of a horseman's head, though it might be a charging 
lion. The publishers date it to 580—570 BC. A large number of fragments of bowl 
and dishes ornamented with a central rosette, a Greek meander along the rim, etc. 
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Fig. 2. Early East Greek pottery from Su-Psekh necropolis (courtesy of N. Sudarev). 


have been found; these date to 570—560/550 BC. A unique discovery is a large 
fragment of a high-stemmed dish/fruit stand with the figure of a feline predator 
surrounded by solar rosettes. The rim decoration, of alternating stripes of lacquer 
and purple, can frequently be seen on stemmed dishes of Late Wild Goat/North 
Ionian A II, and is dated to 570—560/550 BC. No identical image of a predator has 
been found on published fragments of North Ionian painted pottery, but something 
quite similar appears in the medallion of a hemispherical bowl dated to 590/580— 
570 BC.’ 

Thus, as we can see, Greek pottery had reached the vicinity of Anapa by the last 
third of the 7th century BC. The publishers believe that there was an early Greek 
emporion close to Anapa Bay. Materials of the end of the 7th-beginning of the 6th cen- 
tury BC have been found in the Alekseevka settlement near Anapa (see Table 1, 
no. 10) and in the local necropoleis of Su-Psekh, OPKh Anapa, Voskresensky and 
others. 


5 All Sudarev 2021, 52-55. 
^ Sudarev 2021, 52—55. 
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Fig. 3. Early East Greek pottery from Su-Psekh settlement (courtesy of N. Sudarev). 


The Kuban region, home to local Sindians and Maeotians, offers a more com- 
plicated picture. The nearest Greek colony, Gorgippia (Sindice/Sindic Harbour), 
was not established until the middle-last quarter of the 6th century BC. This is the 
case too with the other Greek colonies of the Taman Peninsula. As I mentioned, 
the oinochoai from Krasnyi have close similarities to the oinochoe found at Temir 
Gora on the Kerch Peninsula. The Temir Gora example itself displays similarities 
with the example in Nemirov, demonstrating that all of these were produced in the 
same workshop. Does this mean that the early Greek pottery in the Kuban came 
from Berezan, the supplier of Nemirov and Bilsk? Early Greek pottery at Su-Psekh 
(settlement and necropolis) as well as the long-known piece from Alekseevka (again 
in the chora of Gorgippia — Table 1, no. 10) and pottery from Tarasova Balka 
and the Razmennye tombs require explanation (see Ryabkova's paper, above). 
A. Balakhvantsev's opinion that the Greek pottery could have come here via north- 
ern Colchis lacks merit and is unsubstantiated by any evidence.? Indeed, no Greek 
pottery of such an early date has been found anywhere in Colchis. The publisher 
of the Su-Psekh materials proposes that an early Greek emporion existed somewhere 
not far from Gorgippia, but it is really very ambitious to make this far-reaching 
assertion based on just a few pieces of Greek pottery. It is better to leave the ques- 
tion open. Gorgippia was situated in the lands of the local Sindians. It is obvious 


> Balakhvantsev 2019. 
© Tsetskhladze 2019. 
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that forming a friendly relationship with them was of paramount importance for the 
Greeks not only of the Taman Peninsula but of the whole Cimmerian Bosporus. 

We can detect a pattern. First of all, the number of examples of early East Greek 
pottery at several sites is very high. Secondly, in settlements, it comes, as I men- 
tioned, from the residences of the local chiefs and elites (these settlements are local 
political and economic centres), and in tombs from rich ones, i.e. those of persons 
of similar social prominence. Another pattern is remarkable as well: the local sites 
that yielded Greek pottery were not confined to one tribe or area but rather are 
spread throughout the Ukrainian steppes and the Kuban and were centres for all 
the major local population groups of these regions. Can the very simple explanation 
that this pottery demonstrates simply a trade relationship stand? Most probably not. 
Rather, it is evidence of something deeper. There was little or no local population 
when the Greek arrived in the northern Black Sea. This is why we find Greek pot- 
tery nearly 500 km inland on the northern Black Sea steppes. 

Is there any written information that would help us to explain this situation? 
Fortunately, yes, in the frequently cited account by Herodotus of the city of Gelonus 
(often identified with Belsk/Bilsk): 


The Budini are a great and numerous nation; the eyes of all of them are very bright, and 
they are ruddy. They have a city built of wood, called Gelonus. The wall of it is 30 fur- 
longs in length on each side of the city; this wall is high and all of wood; and their houses 
are wooden, and their temples; for there are among them temples of Greek gods, fur- 
nished in Greek fashion with images and altars and shrines of wood; and they honour 
Dionysus every two years with festivals and revels. For the Geloni are by their origin 
Greeks, who left their trading ports to settle among the Budini; and they speak a lan- 
guage half Greek and half Scythian. But the Budini speak not the same language as the 
Geloni, nor is their manner of life the same (Herodotus 4. 108). 


The most important fact is that all Greek pottery in Bilsk was found in just one 
particular area of this huge site: the Western Fort. None was discovered in any other 
part and, the number of fragments has now reached 7000.7 Thus, we would not be 
mistaken in proposing that Greeks were living in the western part of the site. 

All of this leads me to propose that, from the earliest period of their presence in 
the northern Black Sea, the Greeks inhabited designated ‘quarters’ of local settle- 
ments. Thus, we can suppose that 'emporia were in existence from the start of 
Greek colonisation of the region.? 


7 For the latest, see Zadnikov 2021. 

8 On emporia, see, for example, Bresson and Rouillard 1993; Demetriou 2011; 2012; Gailledrat 
et al. 2018; Hansen 2006; Hind 1997; Koshelenko and Marinovitch 2000; Tsetskhladze 2000; 2011; 
2019. 
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Table 1: Early East Greek tableware from settlements of the local population 
of the northern Black Sea littoral.? 


Site 


Region 


Greek Pottery 


Date 


l. |Nemirov 


Upper South Bug 


About 70 pieces of 
Archaic East Greek 
pottery, mainly 
painted. Or 100 
including amphora 
fragments and 
probably Gth-c. 


material 


1. Three fragments of 
a cup, possibly of 
bird-bowl type 

2. Fragment 
previously identified 
as of an oinochoe, 
now believed to be of 
an amphora 


3. Fragment of 
Milesian(?) cup 


4. Vast majority 
belong to oinochoai 
(round-mouthed and 
trefoil) of Middle 
Wild Goat I-II 
produced in southern 
Ionia 


Pottery of 6th century 
is not so numerous 


1. Possibly third 
quarter of 7th century 
BC 


2. 650—630 BC 


3. Second half of 7th 
century BC/ middle- 
second half of 

7th century BC 
(South Ionian) 


4. 630-600 BC/ 
650-630 BC/ 
630-610 BC/ 
610-580 BC 


2. |Trakhtemirov 


Middle Dnieper 


1. Fragment of North 
Ionian bird bowl 


2. Fragment of 
Samian Wild Goat 
krater/South Ionian 
oinochoe 


1. First third of 7th 
century BC/second 
half of 7th century 
BC/middle-second 
half of 7th century 
BC 


2. Last quarter of 7th 
century BC 


? This and the following table are updated versions of those from Tsetskhladze 2021. 
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No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
3. |Zhabotin/ Middle Dnieper Fragment of East Last quarter of 7th 
Zhabotinskoe Greek vessel/fragment |century BC/late 7th— 


of an oinochoe frieze 


early Gth century BC 


4(?). 


Ivane-Puste 


Middle Dnieper 


Fragments of Chian 
painted pottery 
(number not given) 


Second half of 7th 
century BC/end of 
7th-first half of Gth 
century BC/second 
half of 7th—first half 
of 6th century BC 


5(?). 


Zalesya 


Middle Dnieper 


Fragments of Chian 
painted pottery 
(number not given); 
fragments of spherical 
bowls, bowls and 
Ionian cups 


Second half of 7th— 
first half of 6th 
century BC 


Motroninskoe 


Middle Dnieper 


One fragment of 
Milesian oinochoe 


640-600 BC 


Belsk (Gelonus) 


Vorskla Basin 


BEFORE 1988 
1. Fragment of a bird 
bowl, North Ionian 


2. Fragment of 
Middle Wild Goat 
I-II vessel/South 
Ionian vessel 
(oinochoe?) 


AFTER 1988 

About 40—50 pieces 
(with amphorae about 
100) dating from the 
last quarter of 7th— 
first half of Gth 
century BC including 


1. Two fragments of 
bird bowls 

2. Several fragments 
of Middle Wild Goat 
I oinochoai 

3. Fragment of 
Middle Wild Goat II 


oinochoe 


1. Middle/last quarter 
of 7th century BC 


2. Last quarter of 7th 
century BC/630—610 
BC/610—580 BC 


650-615 BC 


640—630 BC 


615-600 BC 


8(). 


Pozharnaya Balka 


Vorskla Basin 


Fragment of 
*Rhodian-Ionian 
vessel 


‘Early Rhodian-Ionian 
group’ 
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Site 


Region 


Greek Pottery 


Date 


Tarasova Balka 


Kuban 


Fragments of East 
Greek pottery. 


Many South Ionian 
amphora fragments 
— altogether more 
than 1000 pieces, 
which will increase 
with future 


Earliest 630-610 BC 


End of 7th/beginning 
of Gth-first half of 
6th century BC 


excavation. 
10. |Alekseevka Not far from Greek |Fragment of bird 630/620—590 BC 
Gorgippia (modern  |bowl 
Anapa) 
11. |Su-Psekh Not far from Greek |East Greek pottery | 630-620 BC and 
Gorgippia (modern later 
Anapa) 
Table 2: Local kurgans (tombs) of the northern Black Sea littoral and Kuban area 
with early East Greek pottery of the 7th century BC. 
No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 
1. |Burial ground Lower Don Transport amphorae: 
Krasnogorovka III. 
Kurgan 14, grave 5 
1. One Samian Third quarter-end of 
7th century BC 
2. One Clazomenian |650—620 BC 
2. |Kurgan Temir-Gora  |Crimea Milesian painted 640—630 BC/ 
oinochoe 650-630 BC 
3. |Burial Boltyshka Tyasmin Basin Neck of East Greek o (650-630 BC/end of 
oinochoe 7th—first third of 6th 
century BC/late 7th 
century BC/ca. 
630-610 BC 
4. | Kurgan 1 near the Vorskla Basin 'Two Chian (or Third quarter of 7th 
village of Clazomenian?) century BC 
Kolomak transport amphorae 
5. |Destroyed tomb, Dniester (Moldova) |17 fragments of three | Last quarter of 7th 
Kiobruchi village vessels produced in |century BC 
Miletus 
6. |Filatovka Crimea North Ionian 635-625 BC 
oinochoe 
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No. Site Region Greek Pottery Date 


7. |Bolshaya River Tsutskan Neck of East Greek |Last quarter of 7th 
vase in the form ofa century BC 

panther's head 
8. |Krivorozhie River Kalitva Neck of East Greek | Late 7th century BC 
vase in the form of a 


ram's head 

9. |Krasnyi Kuban Two East Greek Last quarter of 7th 
oinochoai century BC 

10. |Razmennye Kuban East Greek tableware |Last quarter of 7th/ 
and South Ionian beginning of Gth—first 
amphorae half of 6th century 

BC 
11. |Su-Psekh necropolis |Not far from Greek | East Greek pottery Oo (630-620 BC and 
Gorgippia (modern later 


Anapa) 
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THE MB II A-B BOWL FROM HORBAT YOAH 


ALLA NAGORSKY AND YANIV AGMON 


Abstract 

During archaeological excavations at Horbat Yoah, a zoomorphic vessel representing a bird-bowl was 
found among other pottery vessels in one of the five excavated tombs, possibly belonging to a large 
cemetery dated to the Middle Bronze IIA period. Pottery vessels in the shape of animals or birds were 
popular in the early periods of history and were often repeated in their designs, bearing similar features. 
An intensive search of close parallels for our bowl has not been successful. The Horbat Yoah bird-bowl 
is distinguished by a special iconography and deserves an article discussing its shape, form and ethnic 
influences through the Levant during the said period. 


Among the pottery assemblage of Horbat Yoah (Fig. 1), a bird-shaped bowl was found dur- 
ing the excavations of the Middle Bronze II (MB II hereafter) tomb L178.! 

The excavation undertaken during December 2015 and March-April 2016 revealed 
two superimposed settlements belonging to Late Pottery Neolithic/Early Chalcolithic 
(Wadi Raba culture) and Late Chalcolithic (Ghassulian culture) and a cemetery dated to the 
MB ILI? Four tombs, built within layers of a previous settlements, were discovered and 
excavated. All tombs have a similar orientation, aligned east-west and located between half 
a metre and several metres from each other (Fig. 2). Although only two tombs were fully 
excavated (Loci 128, 178), it seems that all the tombs are uniform in shape, rectangular and 
slightly widening at the centre. The tombs were built of flat, slightly processed stones 
of different sizes, set in the walls in no particular order; the height of the walls reached 
ca. 0.80 m. Three tombs were found sealed, covered with stone slabs. The fourth (L126), 
just partially excavated, was found uncovered, with one skewed slab in place; the tomb 
seemed to have been robbed. 

The tombs included secondary, non-articulated human remains. Three tombs (with the 
exception of the looted tomb) included four-five individuals.? Although it cannot be proved 


! The site of Horbat Yoah is located in Ramat Menashe (Menashe Hills), spread over a number 
of hills that rise to a height of 200—250 m above sea level in the upper reaches of Nahal Tut, which 
is part of the road called Wadi Milik. The western side, where the excavation was conducted, consists 
of several mounds of different periods. 

> The salvage excavation was carried out in December 2015 and March-April 2016 at Horbat 
Yoah (Permits nos. A-7574, A-7663; map ref. 35?330" / 32937721”). It was conducted by Alla 
Nagorsky on behalf of the Israel Antiquities Authority. We wish to thank Ariadna Shukrun and Daniel 
Kirzner (area supervision), Edwin van den Brink, Alla Yarushevitz (flint reading), Yair Rahamim and 
Raid Abu-Khalaf (administration), Mendel Kahan (surveying), Asaf Peretz and Clara Amit (photog- 
raphy), Irena Lidsky (pottery drawing) and Elena Kupershmidt (metal conservation). Thanks also to 
Ianir Milevski and Ron Beeri for general comments and suggestions on a previous version of this 
paper. 

? Eshed forthcoming. 
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Fig. 1. Northern Israel, the excavation location. 


in each case, bones in the Horbat Yoah secondary burials were apparently collected from 
burials left to decay outside tombs. One such burial L207 (Fig. 2), with a skeleton in articu- 
lation, was discovered in nearby tomb L128. 

The tombs included secondary burials, pushed to the eastern end of the tombs. The 
dozens of pottery vessels that constituted the majority of the finds were placed along the 
length of the tombs. Several bronze spearheads were found lying, as a rule, close to the heap 
of bones in all the tombs, while two bronze daggers were revealed — one at the western end 
of the burial (L128/B1292), the other in the middle (L227/B1859). The Horbat Yoah 
tombs show typical MB II burial customs. 

An additional tomb previously excavated by Yannai‘ (ca. 300 m south-east, on the south- 
ern slopes of the mound, see Fig. 1), with pottery dated to the same period, along some 
bone heaps in the current excavations, indicate the existence of a vast cemetery and a set- 
tlement nearby. The dating of the cemetery to the MB IIA period is facilitated by the exist- 
ence of bronze spearheads in all tombs, always located next to the skull? Considering all 
the tombs assemblages, it seems that the cemetery functioned since the MB IIA period and 
continued to be in use during the transitional MB IIA-B and MB IIB phases. The specific 
tomb that yielded the bird-shape bowl is dated to the MB IIA-B transitional phase. 


^ Yannai 2018. 
? Hallote 1995, 96. 
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Fig. 3. Tomb L178, sealed state. 


The Bowl 
Within tomb L178 (Figs. 3-4), ca. 25 pottery vessels were found including the bird-bowl, 
among various other artefacts made from metal and stone. The vessels types are open bowls 
(large and small), juglets, jugs and jars. The pottery assemblage represents the so-called 
"burial kit' of the persons interred in tomb L178, and as such depict more than one exemplar 
per type.“ 

The bowl (Fig. 5) fits into the category of ‘open bowls’, commonly characterised by 
a simple round rim (variations are thickened, triangular or square rims), a relatively shallow 
convex body and a disc base (variations are flat). Some of the open bowls are red-slipped 


5 Levy and Kletter 2018, 661-62. 
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Fig. 4. Tomb L178, exposed state. 


and burnished, while others are either cross-decorated in red or plain. Several examples show 
hinges at rim level (either two or four), or shelf-handles. The most uncommon handle deco- 
rations are zoomorphic handles, such as the current bowl exhibits. This type of bowl varies 
in size, generally referred to as ‘large’ and ‘small’. Our bowl, of the ‘small’ subtype, is 18 cm 
wide (including the handles) and 4 cm high. 

The bowl has a simple, round rim with two features abutting it (positioned 180° oppo- 
site each other). Together, the two features form the bird-like shape; one represents the 
head, the other the rectrices (tail feathers). The round shape of the rim in between represents 
the bird's body. 

The bowl has a shallow convex shape. It seems to have been made in one piece with the 
rim and base. The base is disc-type and measures 6.6 cm in diameter. 

Fragments of red slip and burnish decoration are visible in the interior; most likely the 
decoration was applied on the interior and probably the rim as well. The red decoration is 
washed-out in a ‘warp and weft’ pattern. This may have been caused by the burnishing 
process that places uneven stress on parts of the decoration, or, by a woven fabric that was 
placed inside the bowl and left its pattern. 
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Fig. 5. The bird-shaped bowl found in tomb L178, in several facets. 


The clay is of light orange colour, with many medium and large inclusions. Wheel-made 
marks exist on the outer body and base; a few on the body and more on the base. It seems 
that the interior was smoothened prior to the application of the red decoration, as no marks 
are visible there. 


Summary and Discussion 

While discussing the funerary customs in the MB II period, one must examine the finds in 
their larger context, and in particular the role of regional and cultural aspects.’ In the north- 
ern part of Israel, as seen in other (close) MB II sites, tombs and cemeteries,’ several burial 
types were discovered, all containing similar artefact assemblages. These assemblages consist 


7 Kochavi, Beck and Gophna 1981, 58. 
* For Megiddo, see Guy 1938. For Gesher, see Garfinkel and Cohen 2007. For Akko, see Beeri 
2008, etc. 
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of pottery vessels, metal and stone objects. The close resemblance of the repertoire in various 
sites may suggest that communities were in direct communications, as pointed out by earlier 
researchers.’ Such connections extended from northern Israel to the northern Levant and 
Mesopotamia.!° Specific examples are seen at Qatna.!! The connections are also documented 
in the Mari archive.'? In the southern Coastal Plain such connections are visible in Ashdod,? 
however the Egyptian connection is also visible as early as the MB II period.'4 

The zoomorphic clay vessels, found predominantly in cultic sites and in various pottery 
accumulations, depict several animals related to fertility and agrarian life. The birds in gen- 
eral are decorated in paint and reliefs. Bird-shaped clay juglets are found in funerary context 
as well, as at Rishon le-Zion,! and in the temple of Tel Haror.'5 Dove figurines, were found 
in the MB II temple at Nahariyya." The cultic connection with the dove may be explained 
by the symbolic association to the deity Ashera, who is often depicted with two doves.!? 
Being considered pure birds, doves embodied in the ancient East the goddesses Ishtar/ 
Ashtoreth, Anat, Ate and Atargatis.'? Also, the dove is considered a divine messenger carry- 
ing good news. An example of this is the story of Utnapishtim from the Gilgamesh epic, 
the biblical story of Noah or the story of how Anat, in the form of a dove, brought the news 
of the construction of the temple of Baal from the Ugaritic epic.?? 

The bowl, in its funerary context, is a leading element in the pottery assemblage. Many 
if not all MB II burials contained open bowls with animal bones inside as offerings to the 
dead. This practice was common in the Levant throughout the MB II period. As such, the 
number of variabilities is high and contains various subtypes (regarding the technical bowl 
manufacture). In this regard, another zoomorphic phenomenon is noteworthy; the ram's- 
headed bowl handles found in funerary contexts.?! 

The zoomorphic motif (in this case most probably a domesticated bird) in burial customs 
and cultic activities reflects the connection between life and after-life beliefs in MB II popu- 
lation. This is evident by the non-functional decoration found on many of the vessels. The 
bowl is one example of this specific aspect. 


? Levy and Kletter 2018, 661—70. 

9 Kochavi, Beck and Gophna 1981, 58-59. 
Located in western Syria. See Pfalzner 2014, figs. 9-11. 
Located in eastern Syria. See Malamat 1992, 123. 
3 Dothan and Ben-Shlomo 2005. 

14 Bietak et al. 2008, fig. 9. 

5 Uziel and Shai 2018, pl. 6.18:5. 

16 Nahshoni 2015, fig. 64. 

17 Ziffer 1998, fig. 46. 

18 Ziffer 1998, 38. 

Beeri forthcoming. 

2 Ziffer 1998, 35, 51, 55. 

?! Sparks 1991. 
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NEW ANCIENT IRANIAN NAMES 
FROM EARLY PHANAGORIA 


ARCHIL S. BALAKHVANTSEV AND NATALIA V. ZAVOYKINA 


Abstract 

This paper presents the publication of two new owners’ graffiti discovered in Phanagoria in 2015. The 
first one, Ap&cptoc A xvare (the kylix of Aratris), dates back to the end of the first quarter of the 
5th century BC. The name Aratris demonstrates obvious parallels to the ethnic name Aratrii men- 
tioned in The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea (Peripl. M. Rubr.). The second graffito is Apz&cpic — 
Arpatris. It dates back to the end of the 6th—first third of the 5th century BC. It is possible to suggest 
that it is a composite name of Scythian origin and it should be translated as ‘the Keeper of Fire’. 


In the course of archaeological excavations in Phanagoria of the level of the Late Archaic 
and Early Classical times two owners' graffiti containing non-Greek names have been dis- 
covered. These finds have been already mentioned in a preliminary publication.! However, 
the names presented in the graffiti are of great importance for identifying the ethnic com- 
position of the population of the Asiatic Bosporus. Thus their publication with detailed 
comments becomes absolutely necessary. 

1. Bottom of a kylix, Attic, last quarter of the 6th—first quarter of the 5th century BC.? 
Found in 2015 in the course of the excavations of the Upper City. Very thin and barely 
visible two lines of the graffito are drawn on the external side of the fragment (Fig. 1).? The 
words are arranged unevenly, the characters are of different size. In the first line the right 
side of alpha has been marked weakly, the upper segment of rho is partly damaged; the 
second alpha on the left side is destroyed; the horizontal line of tau was damaged. After tau 
is an empty space for two letters, then PIO is stretched, rho has lost its vertical line. Thus 
we read the graffito: APAT vac. PIOX | HKYAIX. 

The palaeography of the inscription demonstrates a combination of Archaic and Classical 
letter-forms. Sharp triangular alpha, rho with a small triangular segment and cross-shaped 
xi are close to the archaic forms. Sigmas with almost equal segments and differently arranged 
external Pastas and upsilon of the traditional form are characteristic of the 5th century BC. 
Thus the inscription can be dated to the end of the first quarter of the 5th century BC. 

The inscription: ApdrpLoç 7, xv — the kylix of Aratris. The grammatical structure of 
the inscription demonstrates that the name of the owner appears in the genitive singular, 
therefore its nominative singular should be Ap&ceic. The name Aratris is not Greek; so far 
it has never appeared either in Hellas or in the Greek cities of the northern Black Sea coast.* 


! Zavoykina 2016, 44, 45. 

? Sparkes and Talcott 1970 I, 91; II, 19, no. 402. 

? The bottom of kylix has been kept in the Phanagoria State Historical and Archaeological 
Museum. Zavoykina carefully examined both this and the graffito in the museum in 2015-17. 

4 LGPN 1 56; 2 49; 3A 52; 3B 49; 4 40. 
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Fig. 1. Graffito of Aratris. 


Also it is indicated among the surviving Scythian words? This anthroponym has never been 
found among numerous Old Iranian and Avestan names of the Avestan and the Achaemenid 
periods. But quite unexpectedly a complete analogy to it is found in The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, written around AD 50-75,’ whose author mentions the people of Aratrii 
(Peripl. M. Rubr. 47). The ethnonym appears in the genitive plural Agacotov, which in the 
nominative plural should be Ap&cetor. 

Let us turn now to the questions of the place inhabited by the tribe of Aratrii and of the 
attribution of their language. Many authors identify them with the tribe ârâştra / âratta in 
Penjab. M.D. Bukharin suggested the alternative version, identifying Aratrii with Oratae 
mentioned by Pliny the Elder (NH. 6. 75) and dwelling in Gujarat.’ 

In our opinion, however, all these suggested versions are erroneous. Actually, the author 
of the Periplus notes that the Aratrii, Arachusii, Gandarii, Proclaides and extremely warlike 
Bactrian people live to the north of Barigaza (the Gulf of Cambay)!° in the heart of the 
continent (Peripl. M. Rubr. 47). The Arachusii were the inhabitants of Arachosia, the area 
around present-day Kandahar, its borders reaching the Hindu Kush in the north and the 
Indus river in the east (Strabo 11. 10. 1; Ptolemy Geography 6. 20. 1). The region of Gan- 
daraia (Gandhara) spread from the Lower Swat river in the west and in the east included 


> Abaev 1979, 279; Kullanda 2016, 52-53. 

5 Mayrhofer 1973, 128, 157, 320; 1979, I/20-I/21, II/11-II/13; Naveh and Shaked 2006, 
58-59; Tavernier 2007, 46, 70-73, 107-08, 120-23. 

7 Balakhvantsev 1998, 158. 

* Casson 1989, 204; Vigasin 2007, 229. 

? Bukharin 2007, 144. 

10 The northern direction, though not specified in the text of the Periplus, is evident, because 
below the lands are mentioned, located within the mainland to the east of the Barigaza Bay and the 
coast continuing to the south. 
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lands on the left bank of the Indus, along with Taxila.'! The land of Proklaida (or Peuke- 
laotida) occupied the valley of the Kabul river, obviously below Jalalabad, and its capital 
Peukelaotis could be located near present-day Charsadda, not far from the confluence of the 
Kabul and the Swat rivers. The warlike Bactrians are most probably refer to the Kushans; 
Bactria, to the north of the Hindu Kush, was the core of their empire. It is possible to 
assume then that the author of the Perip/us enumerates all these peoples in sequence, from 
south-west to north-east. In this case the Aratrii can never be located in the Punjab, since 
they open this whole list but do not close it. The sequence of the peoples enumerated proves 
that one should look for the Aratrii to the south or south-west of Arachosia. 

But could they have been the inhabitants of Gujarat? The following, however, testifies 
against this localisation. First, as demonstrated above, all the peoples enumerated by the 
author of the Periplus, were neighbours. Consequently, the Aratrii should be the immediate 
southern neighbours of the Arachusii, but even the northern regions of Gujarat are separated 
from Kandahar by 900 km. Then, as it was noted by the author of the Periplus, the land of 
Ariyaka begins from the coast of the Barigaza Bay, and its coastal part named Synrastrena 
(the Kathiavar Peninsula), and its mainland parts named Aberia (Per/p/. M. Rubr. 41). Judg- 
ing by the fact that it was only Aberia, and not Synrastrena that bordered Scythia (Peripl. 
M. Rubr. 41), only the first region reached the Sint river (the Indus), moreover not its lower 
course.'* It should be underlined that our anonymous author does not see the Aratrii in 
Aberia but locates them beyond it. Therefore, it is most probable that in the 1st century 
AD the Aratrii inhabited the territory of the present-day Pakistan, somewhere between Kalat 
and Quetta in the east and the modern border with Iran in the west. 

As was convincingly demonstrated by E.A. Grantovskii, as early as the 7th—6th centuries 
BC Eastern Iranian tribes speaking south-eastern sub-group languages? had already come 
to inhabit the highlands to the south-east of Kabul and Gazni to the eastern slopes of the 
Suleiman Mountains. Among these tribes could be the Oreitai, who in 325 BC occupied 
the shore of the Arabian Sea between the Hab river (west of Karachi) and Cape Malan 
(Arrian Jnd. 21. 8, 25. 1) and also owned vast territories within the mainland (Diodorus 
Siculus 17. 104. 5-6; Arrian Anabasis 6. 21. 3-22. 3). The companions of Alexander the 
Great noticed that the Oreitai living in the interior of the mainland had language, laws and 
customs which differed from those of the Indians (Arrian /nd. 25. 2). Considering these 
circumstances and the localisation of the Aratrii it is possible to suggest that they also spoke 
one of the Eastern Iranian dialects of the south-eastern sub-group. 

So how could the inhabitant of Phanagoria get a name identical to the ethnic name of 
one of the Eastern Iranian speaking tribes dwelling by the borders of India?!“ It is not easy 


" Herzfeld 1968, 336. 

2 Bosworth 1995, 149; Vigasin 2007, 194. 

13 Vigasin 2007, 229. 

14 Balakhvantsev 1998, 158. 

5 Grantovskii 1963a, 17, 21—23, 29; 1963b, 92—93, 95-96. 

16 That it is not just a coincidence is testified, in our opinion, by the Eastern Iranian ethnic name 
kamboja. It was known not only in Arachosia (Grantovskii 1963b, 72—77), but also to ancient Per- 
sians, who had a name deriving from that ethnonym: Kambiz = Kambüjiya (Abaev 1971, 266-68). 
A similar horonym (Kauvonvj) and hydronym (K«p$onc), also originating from ethnic name 
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to answer this question except we take into account that the language of the Scythians also 
belonged to the south-eastern sub-group the Eastern Iranian languages. Therefore it is 
most probable to consider this name a Scythian one, though it does not mean that its owner 
was definitely a Scythian. 

One more personal name connecting with the South Asia is known in Phanagoria in the 
Early Hellenistic period: that of a man '"Ivàtoc, incised in the genitive singular (Ivsiov) on 
the bottom of an Attic kantharos.!? Apparently, this name derives from the hydronym 
"Iv86c. The name is attested firstly in the northern Black Sea. A woman's name is also known 
— 'Iv8in, India, engraved on a 5th-century BC gravestone from Korokondame.'? The name 
is rare for the northern Black Sea coast, deriving from the hydronym 'Iv86c.?? Even in the 
time of Herodotus his contemporaries already knew much about India, the most distant 
country of Asia (Herodotus 3. 38, 94, 98-99, 102, 104—106). Greek epitaphs most often 
indicated if the woman was free-born and the names of her father or her husband. But in 
the gravestone inscription from Korokondame the name 'Iv8in stands alone, which allows 
us to suggest that the woman was a slave or a freedwoman who got her name after the land 
of her origin — India.?' In antiquity names deriving from place-names were well known;” 
moreover these were often those of slaves and freedmen.” 

2. The lower part of a black-ware skythos, Attic, late 6th—first half of the 5th century. 
It was found in 2015 in the Upper City. The graffito (Fig. 2) is drawn on the external side 
of the base. The characters are 1.1—1.2 cm high. The shape of the letters is characteristic of 
the Bosporan inscriptions of the late 6th—first third of the 5th century BC: alpha with 
slightly sloping central crossbar, pz with shortened right hasta, rho with triangle-shaped seg- 
ment upon a long foot, narrow sigma stretched vertically with slightly shortened upper /asta. 


kamboja are present in East Transcaucasia (Aliev and Pogrebova 1981, 129, 134, n. 14). It is possible 
that all this chain of names running from the Caucasus to the Hindu Kush marks the migration of 
the Iranian tribes in the late 2nd—early Ist millennia BC, and the ethnic name itself goes back to the 
time of the common Iranian unity. 

7 Kullanda 2016, 114-15. 

18 Zavoykina believes that the names Indios and India may not come from the local Bosporan 
toponym Sindica because the Greeks and Bosporans were well informed about Sindica and the Sin- 
dians from the end of the 6th century BC to the 1st century AD (Hecataeus Fr. 166 Müller = 
Stephanus of Byzantium s.v.; CIRB 6, 6a, 8-11, 25, 40, etc.). Names deriving from the ethnonym 
Sindians are well known in Bosporan inscriptions from the 4th century — X(8eoc (CIRB 1094), 
Xív8txoc (CIRB 1137 A2.40, b2.42), Xtv8oc (CIRB 1137 A1.5, b2.29, 46, 1.13, 18, 2.9). Thus, the 
ancient Greeks never confused Sindica/the Sindians with Indica/the River Indus/the Indians. 
Zavoykina 2022, 98-101. 

1? CIRB 1103; CIRB Album 1103; Shkorpil 1914, 79. 

2 Balakhvantsev believes that male and female names may not be related to India. The fact is that 
in all the manuscripts of Herodotus the Sindians living in the Asiatic Bosporus are called Indians 
(Herodotus 4. 28. 1), and their country, Sindica, is called Indica (Herodotus 4. 86. 3). See Kullanda 
2016, 144, n. 216. Therefore, it cannot be ruled out that the names from Phanagoria and Korokon- 
dame actually belonged to Sindians. 

?! Shkorpil 1914, 78—79, no. 9. 

> Bechtel 1902, 59-61; Fraser 2000. 

23 Lambertz 1907, 18-20; Vlassopoulos 2010, 116-30; Lewis 2011, 93-98. 
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Fig. 2. Graffito of Arpatris. 


Inscription: Apratpıs — Arpatris. 


Agent — the name of the owner of the vessel — is in the nominative singular. This is 
unusual for owner inscriptions which most often were in the genitive singular. It is possible 
to suggest that the barbarian name was recorded by a Greek-speaking person (possibly a 
citizen of Phanagoria) by ear, as it was pronounced by its owner. 

As well as Aratris, the anthroponym Arpatris has so far never appeared among Greek, 
Scythian or Old Iranian names.” But both components of it had already occurred within 
other names. The first part Arp- is present in the name of Arpoxais (Apnó£Zaic), the second 
son of Targitaios, the ancestor of the Scythians (Herodotus 4. 5. 2). Its meaning has been 
much discussed in literature,” and we shall return to it later. The second component of the 
name Âtr- is the name of the god of fire, and it is often used in Iranian names; however, 
with just one exclusion (Vahyâtrva), it always occupies the first place. Considering the 
meaning of the second component, the first part of the name can be interpreted as 'estab- 
lishing, confirming’ or ‘guarding, watching,” i.e. “Establishing Fire or ‘Guarding Fire’.* 

To sum up, the names Aratris and Arpatris were most probably Scythian. Considering 
that in the Gth-5th centuries BC the Scythians inhabited the lands of the central North 


4 LGPN 1 81; 2 65; 3A 71; 3B 67; 4 48; Abaev 1979, 279; Kullanda 2016, 52-53; Mayrhofer 
1973, 128, 155, 320; 1979, 1/20-1/21, 11/11-11/13; Naveh and Shaked 2006, 58-59; Tavernier 2007, 
46, 70-73, 107-08, 120-23. 

> Kullanda 2016, 53-54. 

26 Tavernier 2007, 442. 

7 Kullanda 2016, 53-54. 

3 The etymology of the name allows to suggest that in the world of its owners, unlike other 
Iranian peoples, fire was important but not vitally so: it did not protect but it needed protection. 
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Caucasus? and the eastern Crimea,?? whence they made winter raids to the Taman Penin- 
sula, the land of the Sindians (Herodotus 4. 28. 1), the presence of Scythian names in 
Phanagoria is quite explainable.?! 

The names Aratris and Arpatris most obviously belonged to free-born citizens of Phana- 
goria. One can hardly imagine that barbarian slaves could possess black-glazed bowls for 
wine with their names inscribed on them. This opinion is confirmed by the Scythian custom 
of carrying their wine bowls with them. Herodotus narrates the legend about Heracles, who 
left his sons, Agathyrsus, Gelonus and Scythes (who later became the forefather of all Scyth- 
ian tribes) his bow and his belt with a golden bowl attached to it. It is in memory of that 
bowl that all Scythians bore their bowls attached to their belts (Herodotus 4. 10). On the 
other hand, numerous finds in different Greek settlements of bowls (most of them date to 
the second half of the 6th—4th century BC) with Greek inscriptions upon their bases suggest 
that the Scythians in early Phanagoria adopted the Greek tradition of inscribing their names 
on bowls. Consequently, the owners of the names considered here could belong to the Hel- 
lenised part of the barbarian population dwelling in the city.” 

The fourth /ogos of Herodotus suggests possible ways for free-born Scythians to penetrate 
the communities of the Greek settlements in the northern Black Sea. These are the stories 
of Anacharsis, the enlightened Scythian, and of Scyles, king of Scythia (Herodotus 4. 
76—80). 

Scythians, most of them representatives of the male part of this ethnic group, appeared 
in Greek cities in the course of migrations, for which there were different reasons, in par- 
ticular trade connections with the poleis of Bosporus or mixed marriages (Strabo 11. 2. 3).? 

There is not much information about what proportion of the population was barbarian 
in the Greek cities of the northern Black Sea in the 6th—5th centuries BC. For example, the 
anthroponymic corpus of early Phanagoria includes 24 names.?* The ethnic composition of 
the cities was quite diverse, but Greek names predominate. The barbarian names derive for 
the most part from western and south-western Anatolia. To these we can add two new 
ancient Iranian (Scythian) names: Aratris and Arpatris. 


2 Kantorovich and Maslov 2017, 133. The authors’ statement that the evidence they obtained 
when investigating the Novozavedennoe-III burial grounds concerning the preservation of the Scythian 
culture in the central North Caucasus area proved that Herodotus was wrong — when he described 
the Tanais as the ultimate border of Scythia (Herodotus 4. 21) — is caused by their faulty understand- 
ing of the text. In this part of his work Herodotus speaks only of the land of the Sauromatians beyond 
the Tanais (Don) and continuing to the north for 15 days” journey, he tells us nothing of the peoples 
living to the east of the Maeotis or in the central North Caucasus region where the Novozavedennoe- 
III burials are located. 

39 Tlinskaya and Terenozhkin 1983, 204-22; Alekseev 2003, 209-10; Vinogradov 2009, 67-72. 

3! The presence of the Scythians in the North Caucasus at the beginning of the 5th century BC 
is indirectly evidenced by their unrealised plan to invade Media along the course of the Phasis-Araxes 
(Herodotus 6. 84). 

32 We leave aside the problem of barbarian slaves in the Greek cities of the northern Black Sea 
coast as being not directly related to the subject of the present paper. 

33 Vinogradov 2009, 52, 63-64. 

34 Zavoykina 2013, 290-91; 2019, 39-41. 
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AN EARLY IRON AGE BRONZE 
ZOOMORPHIC AXE IN THRACE: 
A NEW FIND FROM THE SOUTH-EASTERN 
THRACIAN VALLEY IN THE LIGHT 
OF PRESENT EVIDENCE 


PETAR MINKOV, SVETOSLAV YORDANOV AND NIKOLETA MARINOVA 


Abstract 

This papers focuses on a recently discovered bronze — a protome(?), conceivably of a bronze axe with 
protome on the heel from the Early Iron age. Our main purpose is to present the new find in the 
context of the research of these interesting objects in what is now Bulgaria during the 1st millennium 
BC. The methodology includes cataloguing existing analogous finds known from 19th—20th-century 
literature. The impact of the new discovery is considerable because of the great rarity of such items in 
conventional archaeological excavations. 


The Excavations: Archaeological Context 

In the summer of 2020 rescue excavations were conducted at a site found during the con- 
struction of the Gas Interconnector between Greece and Bulgaria. The site (known as site 
A26) lies about 1 km west of the centre of Trakia village, Opan municipality. Probably the 
small grave mound was flattened in the second half of the 20th century during the making 
of a road. The site was not spotted during the initial archaeological surveys for the construc- 
tion of the Interconnector but during construction preparations, before the beginning of 
the digging. Roman ceramics and coins were found, as well small bones, part of a cremation, 
inside the ceramic vessel. The construction works were stopped and full rescue excavations 
were organised. Close to the site is a Roman vicus excavated in 2018 and 2019 and dated 
to 4th century AD.! 

In August 2020 an area of 60 x 20 m was explored by a small team of archaeologists. 
The entire area was organised into squares and carefully examined. No new cremations from 
the Roman era were found. The spot of the first found cremation was excavated from eleva- 
tion 177.88 m to 177.38 m until sterile earth was reached. The sterile layers are found at 
different depths but all are light grey in colour due to calcareous inclusions. Between the 
sterile layers dark humus soil was found, accumulated there for centuries. The ram protome 
(Figs. 1-2) was found 2 m east of the flattened mound, in square C6 at level 177.21 in 
accumulated humus soil. It was soon connected with the Thracians, especially with Thracian 
cult axes used in the Early Iron Age. In the layers around the axe no archaeological materials 
or structures were found. At the site A26 only a few sherds of ceramics from the Early Iron 
Age were discovered. 


! Ivanov and Gyurdzhiiska 2019; Ivanov 2020. 
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The Find (Figs. 1-3) 

Only the protome with zoomorphic features is preserved.” It was detected fragmented. There 
are two parts — a head and the hollow body. Upon discovery, the find had a severely dam- 
aged surface. It is porous and uneven, probably due to exposure to very high temperatures. 
'This is suggested by the presence of small coals and small fragments of charred organic 
matter found inside the body. Subsequently, the find was documented with a microscope, 
before (Fig. 3) and after restoration. The connecting longitudinal edge on the back of the 
body is evidence that the find was cast. The head is dense (not hollow), with lesions all over 
its surface. A horned animal is depicted — probably a ram. One of the horns is broken off 
and only its base survives; the other is preserved in its entirety. Fractures are observed in the 
muzzle and the eyes, and there are partially preserved depressions shaping the eyes (a full 
description of the find is presented below in the Catalogue). 


Early Iron Age Bronze Axes in Thrace: Distribution. Archaeological Context 

Axes known from present-day Bulgaria (Figs. 4, 7), dating to the Early Iron Age and with 
protomes made of bronze alloy, originate from T'sarimir,? Staro Selo, Kameno Pole, 
Chomakovtsi,^ Teteven, Karlukovo, Opan, Stara Zagora and Zagortsi? It seems that the 
distribution of the axes covers primarily northern Bulgaria with three exceptions (Tsarimir, 
Opan, Zagortsi). Axes 1—6 have not clear archaeological context. 

The assumptions about the archaeological contexts of the finds are shown in the table 
(Table 1) below. Usually, axes were found in the tumulus embankment (Tsarimir, Staro 
selo, Kameno pole, Teteven, Opan); in one case an axe was found at open-air settlement 
(Zagortsi) and three examples have no contexts (Chomakovtsi, Karlukovo and Stara 
Zagora). 

The axe from Tsarimir was probably found in the embankment of a ruined grave tumu- 
lus. There is no documentation of its discovery.ó The axe is dated between the end of the 
7th and the end of the 6th century BC.’ 


? The rare find was restored and preserved by Maria Taseva, Laboratory for Analyses, Conservation 
and Restoration, National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Sofia, and now is part from the collection of National Archaeological Institute with Museum in Sofia. 
'The find is recorded by Chavdar Chomakov, National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bul- 
garian Academy of Sciences, Sofia, on a stereomicroscope (Karl Zeiss Stemi 508 Axiocam 105 
colour). 

? Ordering is from west to east and from north to south. Below is provided a Catalogue of the 
finds mentioned. 

^ First of all, the axe from Chomakovtsi is mentioned as an unknown find. Later it was published 
as an axe from Chomakovtsi without any additional documentations or evidence of its origin and 
identification. 

> The finds from the collections of Stavri Topalov and “Ares” have no clear and correct archacologi- 
cal context and are therefore excluded from the present study. 

© Kisyov 2004, 45. 

7 Kisyov 2004, 45. 
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Fig. 1. Opan axe after restoration. 
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Fig. 2. Opan axe — graphic illustration. 
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Fig. 3. Opan axe. Zoomed images of the axe before restoration. 


The archaeological context of the axe from Staro Selo is a small ruined grave tumulus 
containing a cremation.? There is no evidence (documentation, photographs, etc.) about the 
origins of the inventory of the tumulus. The images provided show no traces of firing during 
the act of burning the bones, which was not mentioned in the article either. The suggested 
date is within the 5th and 4th centuries BC? 

The situation with the axe from the Kameno Dole is similar. The object was found in 
a grave tumulus with fibulae as part of a rich inventory.!? There is no information or docu- 
mentation about the circumstances surrounding the discovering of the tumulus or the 
artefacts. The date provided by the author is based on the chronology of the fibulae — 
7th-6th century BC.!! 

The axe from Teteven was registered in the embankment of a grave tumulus." 

The object from Zagortsi (Fig. 5) is the only find that was detected in a clear archaeo- 
logical contexts: in the second building phase at a Late Bronze and Early Iron Age open air 
settlement. '? The axe originated from a grey soil layer containing small charcoals, burnt clay 
pieces and ceramic sherds.!^ There is no structure or installation connected with it.? Near 
where the axe was found are three hearths (1—3) — registered by burnt pieces of wall clay 
and clay vessels.!ó 


$ Nikolov 1990, 17-18. 

? Nikolov 1990, 18. 

10 Nikolov 1965, 170, fig. 10a, b. 

11 Nikolov 1965, 196; 1990, 18. 

2 Hristov 1999, 99. 

3 Kancheva-Ruseva 2017, 27. 

Nearly was found a fragmented Early Iron Age bowl (Kancheva-Ruseva 2017, 27). 
5 Kancheva-Ruseva 2017, 27. 

16 Kancheva-Ruseva 2017, 27. 
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5 


6 


Fig. 4. Early Iron Age bronze axes from Bulgaria. 1. Teteven (after Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 2.12); 
2. Chomakovtsi (after Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 2.13); 3. Slivo pole (after Karadzhinov 2011, 4, 
fig. 2.8); 4. Kameno pole (after Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 2.9); 5. Karlukovo (after Milchev 1955, 
360, fig. 3); 6. Stara Zagora (after Milchev 1955, 361, fig. 4). 
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About the finds from Chomakovtsi, Stara Zagora, Karlukovo very limited data are avail- 
able. No information about the archaeological contexts has been published so far. 


Early Iron Age Bronze Axes in Thrace: Previous Research and Problems 

Bronze cultic axes from the Early Iron Age are well known in Bulgarian archaeological lit- 
erature. The pioneer researcher was Prof. Rafail Popov." Others who have examined this 
type of find are A. Milchev,'8 I. Venedikov,'? G. Kitov,” I. Karadzhinov?' and T. Kancheva- 
Ruseva.”* In some other studies, axes have been mentioned in passing.” The authors com- 
ment on the origin, chronology and possible interpretations for these objects. There are 
several hypotheses about the earliest occurrence and chronological life, use and interpreta- 
tion of small bronze zoomorphic axes. 

According to Milchev, zoomorphic axes originated from the Kuban and its hinterland. 
They were usually discovered in grave contexts and rarely at settlements and dwellings or 
structures connected to them. They appear in the Late Bronze Age and he explains their 
distribution in local Thracian environment as a consequence of the infiltration of the 
Cimmerians. 

Venedikov supposes a proto-(pre-)Achaemenid origin and connection. He admits as 
a possible date for the Bulgarian finds a time in the 7th-6th centuries BC by analogy with 
similar material from Macedonia." He noted Iranian influence in the production of bronze 
axes with animal protomes, infiltrated through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles,” and 
rejects Milchev's claim of connections between Thracian and Cimmerian art, providing 
a number of geographical and demographic reasons for so doing. 

Kitov accepts that the axes are symbols of power and could be viewed as cultic objects 
or amulets.” He analysed the iconography of the examples and fixed their approximate 
chronology,?* disproving the theory that the axes originated from Luristan or the North 
Caucasus and proposing Thrace as the place where they appeared first.” 


V Popov 1933, 26-29. 

8 Milchev 1955. 

1? Venedikov 1969. 

2 Kitov 1979. 

?! Karadzhinov 2011. 

> Kancheva-Ruseva 2017, 27-35, figs. 1-2. 

23 Nikolov 1965, 170; 1990, 17-18; Kisyov 2004, 45—46, table XXXIX.1, 2. 

2 Venedikov 1969, 11. 

25 Venedikov 1969, 11. 

26 Venedikov 1969, 12. 

27 Kitov 1979, 14. 

28 a) Karlukovo — 12th-10th century BC; b) Stara Zagora — 10th—8th century BC; c) Teteven 
— 8th century BC; d) Chomakovtsi — 8th—7th century BC; e) Kameno pole — 7th century BC; f) Rila 
Monastery — 7th century BC; g) Gorna Lyubota — 6th century BC (Kitov 1979, 15). Among the 
examples included here are the finds from Rila Monastery and Gorna Lobota which belong to different 
group of finds — Macedonian bronzes, dated later to the 6th-5th century BC and that why are 
excluded in the presence research (Kitov 1979, 15). 

2 Kitov 1979, 18. 
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Karadzhinov saw the bronze axes as cult objects, their function related to the rock sanc- 
tuaries located in Mainland Greece. He pointed to several analogues to the Bulgarian finds 
from Greece: the axes from the Artemision of Ephesus, from the Temple of Aphaia on the 
island of Aegina, from Zeus' sanctuary in Dodona, from the Acropolis of Athens, and 
examples from the Benaki Museum and the Kanellopoulos Collection in Athens.?? Bronze 
axes with two or three protomes on the heel are included in group I of objects with Balkans 
origin in the Late Geometric and Early Archaic periods during the 8th-6th centuries BC 
found as votive deposits.*! The various interpretations do not allow the zoomorphic axes to 
be considered trade goods, weapons or tools because of their dimensions and technological 
characteristics.*” They were used mostly as personal gifts of an individual male or female 
dedications. Karadzhinov mentions that the number of finds in Greece is almost equal to 
the number in Thrace.” They were probably preferred cultic object ‘among the communi- 
ties in Eastern Balkans for sanctuaries in Hellenic cultural milieu’.*4 

Based on the data presented several problems emerge with the Early Iron Age axes found 
in Bulgaria. The first is the lack of an intact archaeological context for the bronze axes with 
zoomorphic protomes. All finds have come from ruined tumuli, unknown places or from 
compromised layers. There is no information about when and how they were found and 
how or whether they were related to the other finds mentioned as grave-good. The second 
problem is connected to their manufacture: there are no known tools and equipment that 
can be associated with their making. And a similar situation obtains in both neighbouring 
lands and the territories that were the homeland of the prototypes of zoomorphic axes. Some 
axes are mentioned as having been reworked or perforated, which is also visible and noted 
in the catalogue below. Their characteristics suggest that in some cases the blade was cast 
separately from the protomes, while in others both were cast together. The same is observed 
with handles of a few axes.” It is possible that the casting-moulds were made of non-durable 
material, as there are no identical examples to the existing ones, although following a com- 
mon model in their manufacture. The third problem concerns the determination of the 
absolute and relative chronology of the axes with zoomorphic protomes. Fixing their chro- 
nology is directly influenced by the context in which they were found. So far, the only intact 
finds are from Zagortsi and Opan. The presence of accompanying mass ceramic material 
helps their dating in the 8th and the 8th—7th centuries BC, respectively. In some of the 
other finds dating is based on stylistic analysis. Another group of the axes is dated by finds 
that were believed to have been discovered and collected together with the axes from 
destroyed grave mounds. The acceptance of these dates is conditional and uncertain, due to 


39 Klebinder-Gaus 2007, 123; Karadzhinov 2011, 1—2, fig. 1. 

?! “The presence of the bronzes in a Greek milieu is pointed out to be evidence of the existence 
of direct contacts with the inner Balkans in the period between the 8th and Gth century BC. Their 
deposition could have been done either by Greeks or by some population that was the bearer of the 
traditions of manufacturing and use of these artefacts. This phenomenon was part of a general 
Mediterranean pattern (fig. 3/4—6)' (Karadzhinov 2011, 1). 

3 Karadzhinov 2011, 6. 

55 Karadzhinov 2011, 6. 

34 Karadzhinov 2011, 6. 

55 Kitov 1979, 16. 
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the lack of clarity that surrounds finding the objects. The next question is about the origin 
of the axes. Earlier studies have suggested the North Caucasus, Koban, the Cimmerians and 
Luristan. Later, these were rejected and a local tradition of manufacture was advocated. 
These studies provided no solution either (the aforementioned is influenced by a number 
of problems that are yet to be discussed). The latest studies reconstructed hypothetically 
potential contacts between the Thracian lands and their neighbours, based on analogies 
between the finds. 


Parallels and Chronology 


Parallels (Figs. 5—6) 

The well-known finds from present-day Bulgaria show a poor variety of types of bronze 
zoomorphic axe. They can be divided into two groups based on the modelling and positions 
of the protomes. 

A) Includes objects with protomes fixed on the edge of the axe blade. T'hese can be sepa- 
rated into two variants — axes with two (Kameno pole, Staro selo) or three zoomorphic figu- 
rines/protomes (Chomakovtsi, Teteven). An exception is the example from Tsarimir where 
a single horned head was fixed on the back/opposite side of the axe blade. 
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Fig. 6. Opan. Pottery from the Early Iron Age. 
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Fig. 7. Map of the distribution of bronze axes from the Early 
Iron Age from present-day Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey. 


B) Presents whole horned zoomorphic figurines (not protomes) attached on the handle 
of the axes. Two examples — Stara Zagora and Zagortsi. These axes can be identified as 
multi-component axes containing several animal representations, united in collective sym- 
bolic composition. Several horned animals in a calm gait/seat are depicted there. These 
animals are from one species, whereas the other type have depictions of rams, goats and 


deer(?). 
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All the cited artefacts are highly stylised/schematised animal plastic sculptures modelled 
on the surface of the back edge of the axe. They are marked by a tall and narrow neck with 
a cylindrical or conical neck and head with impressive curved horns.*° A combination of 
different protomes previously belonging to separate axes and then assembled into one is not 
excluded. They differ strongly based on the functional holes observed on the blades of the 
axes from Staro Selo and Kameno Pole, possibly used for hanging or suspending on the dress 
or as an element of a necklace. 

Based on the cited examples is hard to find an exact analogy to the object from Opan. 
Some similarities can be observed in the body and base of the protomes on the axes from 
Teteven and Ephesus: they are cylindrical (or conical-cylindrical) with round to ovoid cross- 
sections. Their positions suggest a conceivable position for the protome from Opan and the 
shape of the axe to which it had belonged. The differences are visible in the modelling of 
the head, the muzzle and the horns. The problem is further enhanced by the fragmentary 
condition of the Opan protome. 


Chronology 

Comparison with ‘Greek’ finds helps establish the chronology of the Bulgarian axes. A find 
from Aegina is dated to the end of the 8th to the 7th century BC.? The author mentions 
that axes of Balkan origin distributed in several isolated regions of the Artemision are evi- 
dence that the contacts between Greece, Macedonia and Thrace could be placed between 


the end of the 8th and first half of the 7th century BC.?5 


TABLE 1 

Location Archaeological context Chronology 
1. Kameno pole Embankment of grave tumulus(?) 6th century BC 
2. Karlukovo Unknown 12th-10th centuries BC 
3. Staro selo Embankment of grave tumulus 5th—4th centuries BC 
4. Teteven Embankment of grave tumulus 8th/7th-6th centuries BC 
5. Chomakovtsi Unknown 8th/7th-6th centuries BC 
6. Tsarimir Embankment of grave tumulus 7th-6th centuries BC 
7. Stara Zagora Unknown 8th/7th—6th centuries BC 
8. Opan Flat necropolis/tumulus soil sediment | 8th—7th centuries BC 
9. Zagortsi LBA/EIA open air settlement; second |8th century BC 

building phase 


36 In the Teteven case the protomes were probably secondary addition to the axe surface where 
"technological holes' with different diameters are visible, caused during the fixing of the protomes. 

37 Karadzhinov 2011, 3, with literature. 

38 “The prevailing part of the early materials are discovered under the foundations of the so-called 
Croesus Temple, built in 560 BC, which is terminus ante quem for the deposition of the find under 
study” (Karadzhinov 2011, 3, with literature). 
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The chronology of the piece from Opan is determined by the existing parallels and the mass 
pottery materials discovered with it. The pottery is in a very bad state with no preserved 
original surface. There are a few sherds with Early Iron Age features (Fig. 6). Based on 
preliminary analyses these could be dated to the second phase of the Early Iron Age, between 
the 8th and 7th centuries BC. The Opan protome could fit this chronological span as well. 


Conclusions 
The latest detailed analysis of these finds from the Bulgarian lands (by Karadzhinov) made 
an attempt at interpretation and explanation.? According to him, zoomorphic axes were 
not commercial goods, weapons or tools. They could probably be associated with individual 
male or female initiations as personal votive offerings. Some publications of axes with zoo- 
morphic protomes mention finds of some military elements (horse harness, spears, etc.), 
which gave reason to interpret the bronze axes as symbols of a military stratum of the popu- 
lation.“ Karadzhinov sees the infiltration of such objects in the course of Thracian-Greek 
contacts during the 8th—6th centuries BC, materially expressed through the import of 
ceramic and metal products, including some types of fibulae — typical of the eastern part 
of the Balkan Peninsula.*! He notes that the presence of ‘Thracian’ elements in Greek 
sanctuaries preceded chronologically the colonising activity of the mid-7th century BC and 
the creation of the first apoikia on the west coast of the Black Sea, observing that these 
processes were hardly accidental and were connected to each other.? Based on the presence 
of Thracian deposits, the existence of customs associated with votive offerings to the Greek 
sanctuaries by the communities inhabiting Thrace are assumed. The (material) contact of 
the local Thracian population with famous Greek sanctuaries Karadzhinov qualifies as inter- 
regional and non-commercial, with religious motives.^ This allows for the notion of the 
existence of a model for long-distance travel for religious and devotional purposes, which 
outlines that the first line of communication between the two regions is religious in nature 
and precedes trade movements and contacts. ^ 

Some new observations can be added to the reconstruction presented above. When the 
bronze axes with prototypes from Greek sanctuaries were published, there was no informa- 
tion about the context, environment or deposit in which they were found. An exception to 
this is the find from the Temple of Aphaia on Aegina, which is said to have been made in 
the ramp of the temple — ‘An der Tempelrampe gefunden”.“ In such cases the presentation 
of finds is aggregated, based on the material of which they were made (bronze), without 


39 Karadzhinov 2011. 
40 Karadzhinov 2011, 6. 
^! Karadzhinov 2011, 7. 
42 Karadzhinov 2011, 8. 
The opposite is possible as well — local Greek population using or ordering items made in the 
Thracian environment for the purpose of dedication to the Greek sanctuaries, which does not reject 
the thesis of contacts with non-commercial purpose (Karadzhinov 2011, 8). 
44 Karadzhinov 2011, 8, with literature. 
^5 Karadzhinov 2011, 8. 
46 Thiersch 1906, 418, no. 176, Taf. 118/17. 
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taking into account their chronology and cultural affiliation. This form of presentation 
shows that bronze axes with zoomorphic protomes were single, isolated and accidental finds, 
unlike other metal objects, such as fibulae, which are in very large quantities and repeatable. 
Thus, while for certain types of object (jewellery and elements of clothing, for example) 
there is a steady preference and serial disposal of the same type of object, for bronze axes 
(or models of axes) the deposit is sporadic and one-off. This contradicts the thesis of their 
conscious presence as a preferred votive gift. 

Due to the lack of tools or other direct or indirect evidence of how the objects were 
made, most authors are cautious in determining definitively their origin, appearance and 
distribution. For example, one of the Ephesian finds is noted to be most like the Thracian 
finds, but it is uncertain whether that the latter's were made in a Thracian workshop or are 
replicas.“ It is believed that the probable prototypes from which the Thracian masters bor- 
rowed are the axes from Luristan, found in burial complexes from the 2nd—1st millennium 
BC.“ It is noted that while Luristan axes bear protomes of lions and are asymmetrical, 
Thracian ones are simpler, symmetrical and with have protomes of horned animals.? Due 
to the presence of Luristan specimens in burial complexes, the Thracian examples are 
assumed barely to have seen use in everyday life for utilitarian purposes. In this sense, the 
deliberate use of axes for consecration purposes is not excluded, but is not supported by 
definite data. 

A review of the evidence so far points to several main conclusions, first about the number 
of axes found within Bulgaria. Bronze axes with zoomorphic protomes from the early Iron 
Age are very rare finds, only nine in number, five of them in northern Bulgaria, and none 
documented in a regular archaeological study that indicated the exact archaeological context. 
Some of them are noted to originate from tomb mounds, without documenting and illus- 
trating the connection between these finds and the grave inventory of the monument. The 
lack of data and clarity about the context and circumstances surrounding their discovery is 
valid for almost all finds. There are four finds from southern Bulgaria, only two of them in 
an archaeological context — a settlement from the Early Iron Age (Zagortsi) and in the sedi- 
ment of a flat/mound(?) necropolis (Opan). 

Based on this information, the possibility for the axes with protomes to be functionally 
identified with similar finds made in Greek sanctuaries during the same period is signifi- 
cantly hampered. This is further reinforced by the lack of systematically studied and well- 
documented sanctuaries from the same period in Thrace, despite the fragmentary and epi- 
sodic mentions of such sites in various publications and studies. In sites of the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages perceived a priori as sanctuaries, there are no bronze axes with zoomor- 
phic elements — nor elements typical of the sanctuaries of the Greek world. 

On the one hand, scholars tend to accept the votive nature of axes as an element of 
personal or collective dedication. The discovery of bronze axes in mounds (without a direct 
connection with the grave inventory) was used as an argument to reconstruct the social 
affiliation of the users of this type of object. It turns out that zoomorphic bronze axes serve 
as objects of initiation in popular Greek sanctuaries and as objects of personal possession 


47 Klebinder-Gaus 2007, 123. 
^5 Klebinder-Gaus 2007, 123. 
49 Klebinder-Gaus 2007, 123. 
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present in mound burial contexts in Thrace. While in the Greek world bronze axes with 
zoomorphic protomes served as sacred objects, in Thrace they were found in grave contexts. 
Thus, there is a clear contradiction between the theses about the use and the context of the 
cited finds, which deepens the ambiguities in the discussion. 

Everything considered so far only allows us to assume that these objects were probably 
individual belongings, without defining their function and use. This leaves a widely debat- 
able question about the reasons for the appearance of this type of find and whether their 
production took place in the local Thracian environment, from which they were secondarily 
distributed in neighbouring territories? Their uneven distribution and lack of accompanying 
materials make it difficult to interpret them correctly, as well as the uncritical acceptance of 
hypotheses related to their genesis and interregional exchange. 

However, the possible increase of finds of this type from conventional archaeological 
contexts will shed more light on the dating, use and development of bronze axes with zoo- 
morphic protomes from the Early Iron Age. 


Catalogue 

The catalogue includes nine bronze axes from Tsarimir, Staro Selo, Kameno Pole, Choma- 
kovtsi, Teteven, Karlukovo, Opan, Stara Zagora and Zagortsi. The elements of the catalogue 
are: Height (H); Width (W); Length (L) and Description. 


1. Tsarimir — Archaeological Museum, Plovdiv - Inv. No. I 576.50 
H = 6.5 cm 
W of blade - 2.8 cm 
L=2.7 cm 
Description: Rainbow-shaped blade, single animal horned protome was modelled 
opposite to the blade. The modelled figurine is probably of the bull. Perpendicular of 
the blade is made a rectangular outgrowth used as handle or for the fixing of the blade. 


2. Staro Selo — Regional Historical Museum, Vratsa’! 

H = 3.7 cm 

W = 3.8 cm 

L of the blade = 1.8 cm 

Description: The axe has trapezoid-oval shaped blade. On the heel of the axe (occipital/ 
back part) are modelled two horned animals — ram and bull, situated symmetrically 
opposite each other. The animals are highly schematised and probably were casted with 
the blade. On the base of the blade is a perforation for wearing as jewellery or as an 


amulet. The edge of the blade is bevelled. 


50 Kisyov 2004, 45, table XXXIX, fig. 1. 
?! Nikolov 1990, 18, figs. 5-6; Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 9. 
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3. Kameno Pole? 
H = 3.5 cm 
W (upper part) = 3 cm; W (lower part) = 2 cm 
Description: The axe is very close to that from Staro Selo. The item has well-modelled 
rainbow shape; there is no partly modelled heel as protomes are fixed directly of the 
surface of the body. The presented animals are horned — ram and bull; very stylised. 
There is a trace of drilling of a perforation which is not finished. 


4. o Chomakovtsi — National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences, Sofia - Inv. No. 744.53 
H - 10.2 cm 
W = 10.6 cm 
Description: The axe is shaped very well as a rainbow. It has an equal heel on which 
surface are fixed the zoomorphic protomes. 


5. Teteven — National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, Sofia - Inv. No. 745.54 
H - 12.5 cm 
W = 12 cm 
Description: Rectangular to rectangular-oval shape with badly modelled curves. The 
author mentioned that the blade is fixed toward an iron axis above which are placed 
the protomes. It is not clear whether it was used for handle or not(?). The axis??? is 
with circular cross-section modelled as a sleeve of the handle. There are three horned 
animals — bull, ram and (billy)-goat. They are very well modelled despite being sche- 
matic. The eyes of the goat and the bull are presented by additional bronze washers. 
There are two non-symmetrical holes just before the blade edge. 


6. Karlukovo — National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bulgarian Academy 
of Sciences, Sofia - Inv. No. 746.” 
H - 3.9 cm 
W - 7.70 cm 
Description: The axe is well preserved — the handle and the blade are fragmented as 
well as the left zoomorphic figurine (which is without head). The right figurine is 
preserved intact. It depicts a ram (whole figurine not protome) in a position to the left 
with an elongated head. The horns are simply presented. The author accepts existence 
of a third figurine of goat (?). 


> Nikolov 1965a, 170, fig. 10b; Venedikov 1969, 10, fig. 10; Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 8. 

5 Popov 1933, 27, fig. 12; Milchev 1955, 360, fig. 1; Venedikov 1969, 9, fig. 7; Karadzhinov 
2011, 4, fig. 12. 

54 Milchev 1955, 359—60, fig. 2; Venedikov 1969, 9, fig. 6; Karadzhinov 2011, 4, fig. 11. 

? Milchev 1955, 360, fig. 3; Venedikov 1969, 10, fig. 8. 
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7. Opan - National Institute of Archaeology with Museum, Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences, Sofia 
H = 3.97 cm 
Weight - 7.79 g 
Description: Only one ram protome was found and preserved. It consists of a ram's 
head with eyes and curving horns. The head stays in hollow sleeve — both have height 
of 3.97 cm. Ram's head has dimensions: between horns 1.54 cm, and from snout 
1.18 cm. Sleeve widths: below head 0.855 cm, and at lower end 1.3 cm. Height of 
sleeve alone: 2.49 cm. The protome is made of solid bronze with missing details due 
of corrosion, but overall, in good condition. 
8. Stara Zagora” 
H- 6.9 cm 
L- 7.7 cm 
Description: The axe is with fully preserved handle and blade. The blade has a trap- 
ezoidal shape and convex sides, and the handle has an oval cross section, one end 
coming out after the blade and the other is shaped like an anchor. Depicted are two 
horned animals in full height, highly stylised. They are moving to the left. The first 
animal, according to the researcher, is a bull, the second a ram. According to the 
author, there is a third animal figure depicting a deer. 


9. Zagortsi”” 
H = 2.5 x 4 cm 
L = 23.5 cm 
Dimensions of blade = 5 x 3.6 cm 
Description: ‘The axe represents a combination of bronze blade and iron axis on which 
five figures of animals are modelled. The back part is broken. The animals as follows 
are represented from left to right: bull, ram, dog, goat and deer. The bodies are highly 
schematic, geometrically shaped almost. The heads are precisely made and can be 
attributed to some of the best representatives of the Thracian animal style. Presented 
are the most popular of both wild and domestic animals.’ 
Detailed observations allow acceptance of the hypothesis that originally the axe included 
just the blade and the first horned figurine of the bull. The iron handle and other figu- 
rines were added later. Indirect evidence of this is provided by the different cross- 
section of the figurines: while the first has a flat cross-section like an axe blade the 
others have hollow bodies with circular cross-sections. 
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SYRISKOS OF CHERSONESUS: 
A NEW INTERPRETATION OF /OSPE 1? 344* 


STANLEY M. BURSTEIN 


Abstract 

IOSPE 1? 344 contains a decree by Chersonesus Taurica honouring a local historian named Syriskos 
for recording the epiphanies of the city's chief deity, the Parthenos, and benefits given various cities 
and the kings of Bosporus. This article surveys the current state of scholarship on JOSPE 1? 344 and 
proposes a new interpretation of Syriskos’ work that reconciles the apparent contradiction of the 
simultaneous presence in it of religious and political content. 


Introduction 

Unlike the case with regard to Sicily and Italy,! the Greek cities of the Black Sea did not 
produce a significant number of local historians. Only the history of Heraclea Pontica was 
recorded by a series of historians extending from the Áth century BC to the early centuries 
AD.’ Otherwise, the evidence for local historiography in the Pontus is scanty. References 
in scholia and the Suda refer to historians of Odessus (FGH 808) and Olbia (FGH 804), 
and it has been suggested that Diodorus’ account of the reign of Eumelus of Bosporus 
derives from a Bosporan court history (Diodorus 20. 22-26. 2).4 Only one non-Heracleote 
local historian, however, is documented in a contemporary source: Syriskos, son of Herak- 
leidas, from Heraclea's colony of Chersonesus Taurica. 


IOSPE 1? 344 

The evidence for Syriskos and his work is provided by a fragmentary inscription — /OSPE 
1? 344 — from Chersonesus, proposing honours for him for researching and publicly reading 
his account of the manifestations of Chersonesus’ chief deity, the Parthenos or ‘Maiden’, 
and narrating the benefits conferred on the kings of Bosporus and unspecified cities.” 

The inscription consists of three fragments — the first discovered by L. Jurgiewicz in 1881 
and the final two by R. Löper in 1908 — and is dated by letter forms to the early 3rd cen- 
tury BC.“ The most recent edition of the text edited by M. Cuypers in Brill’s New Jacoby is 
as follows: 


* I would like to thank Dr Dobrinka Chiekova for reading and commenting on an earlier draft 
of this article. 

! Cf. FGH 554-577. 

2 Cf FGH 430-435. 

5 The evidence is collected in Dana and Dana 2001-03, 91-111. 

^ Cf. Blawatsky 1968, 73-77. 

? Important recent editions are Chaniotis 1988, 300-01; and Cuypers 2012 in BNJ 807. 

$ For the history of the text, see Latyschev, JOSPE 1? 344, p. 289. 
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Since Syriskos, the son of Herakleidas, having written up with great care the manifesta- 
tions of the Parthenos, gave a public reading of them, and narrated the affairs concerning 
the kings of Bosporus and he recorded the previous benefits for the cities appropriately 
to the demos, in order that he receive worthy honours, it has been resolved by the boule 
and the demos that it praise him for this things and that the symmnamones crown him 
with a gold crown on the twenty-first of the Dionysia (?) and there take place the fol- 
lowing proclamation. The demos crowns Syriskos, the son of Herakleidas, because he 
wrote up the manifestations of the Parthenos and recorded truthfully and appropriately 
to the city the previous benefits for the cities and the kings. And the symnamones will 
record the decree on a stone stele and place it within the pronaos of the Parthenos. And 
the treasurer of the sacred affairs shall pay the incurred costs. These things were decreed 
by the boule and the demos in the month...tenth....7 


7 Translated by Cuypers 2012 in BNJ 807. 
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State of Scholarship 

Syriskos was introduced to scholarship outside Russia in a brief article by M.I. Rostovtzeff® 
published in K/io in 1919 in which he identified the major issues that have dominated 
subsequent discussion of /OSPE 1? 344. His conclusions were threefold. First, he identified 
Herakleidas, probably the father of Syriskos, with Herakleidas, son of Parmenon, who 
moved a decree contained in an unfortunately fragmentary inscription, JOSPE 1? 343, 
proposing some form of civic thanks for the Parthenos because she had saved the women 
and children from an attack through an epiphany.? Second, he suggested that Syriskos had 
written one or more works dealing with the recent history? of Chersonesus that focused on 
epiphanies of the Parthenos and diplomatic relations between Chersonesus and other cities 
in the Black Sea and Bosporus. Third, and most important, he pointed out parallels between 
Syriskos’ work or works and the Lindos Chronicle! and other similar works that also treated 
epiphanies of various deities and other aspects of the histories of Greek cults and temples. 

Little has changed since Rostovtzeff published his article in 1919, although three devel- 
opments are particularly noteworthy. First, John Dillery!? convincingly argued that Syriskos” 
work belongs to a subcategory of local historiography that he called “Sacred History” that 
sought to enhance a city's or region's importance in the general Greek world through a focus 
on the history of a city's cults and the temples connected to them. Second, Angelos 
Chaniotis? pointed out that the benefits documented by Syriskos were conferred by 
Chersonesus on other cities and the kings of Bosporus and not the reverse as implied 
by Rostovtzeff. Third and finally, Martine Cuypers!i clarified the subject matter of Syriskos’ 
work, noting that the text of the decree honouring him quoted in JOSPE 1? 344 indicated 
that he recorded benefits conferred on cities and the kings of Bosporus by Chersonesus and 
not relations between Chersonesus and various cities and benefits accorded by the kings of 
Bosporus to Chersonesus as Rostovtzeff!> had suggested. 

Nevertheless, the core of Rostovtzeffs interpretation has remained largely intact. 
Whether Syriskos wrote one or two works,!^ it is assumed that the religious content was 
confined to his account of the epiphanies of the Parthenos while the rest of his work 
was historical in character, focusing on recent political relations between Chersonesus and 
other Greek cities and Bosporus. As to what cities were involved, opinions differ. Rostovtz- 
eff was cautious, only suggesting that Heraclea Pontica and other south coast cities were 


8 Rostovtzeff [Rostowzew] 1919, 203-06. 

? Rostovtzeff 1919, 205—06. For the most recent edition, see SEG 48.1168. 

10 The reference to ‘kings of Bosporus’ suggests that the focus was on recent history since the earli- 
est Bosporan ruler known to have used that title was Spartocus III, who reigned ca. 304/3 BC to 284/3 
BC (cf Werner 1955, 444). Civic honours for rulers, which might be considered ‘benefits’, usually 
were limited to crowns and statues such as, for example, Athens awarded Spartocus III (SEG* 370.35 
and 40—42). 

!! For the Lindos Chronicle, see now the edition by Higbie (2003). 
? Dillery 2005, 520-21. Cf Thomas 2019, 62. 
3 Chaniotis 1988, 300-01. 
14 Cuypers 2012 in BNJ 807: commentary on T 1. 
> Rostovtzeff 1919, 205. 

16 For the question of how many works Syriskos wrote, see, for example, Latyschev JOSPE 1? 344, 
p. 291; Rostovtzeff 1919, 206; Chaniotis 1988, 300. 
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meant. Other scholars have been less restrained with the most recent list proposed by Sergei 
Saprykin including: Olbia, Callatis, Istros, Delos, Delphi, Rhodes, Sinope and Heraclea 
Pontica." 

Moreover, there also are two considerations that tend to support Rostovtzeff's interpreta- 
tion. First, the early 3rd century BC was a difficult period for Chersonesus, and the city 
might well have needed to seek help from other Pontic cities and Bosporus, particularly to 
counter the pressure on it caused by the foundation of a powerful Scythian kingdom in the 
Crimea with its capital at Neapolis.'® Second, benefits could be political in character. So, 
in 336 BC Demosthenes (On the Crown 186) justified aid to Thebes against Philip II by 
using almost identical language in On the Crown to characterise Athenian assistance to 
Thebes, admittedly, in the mythical period: xal ëTepa TONAX july ondoyer prAcwWWowna xal 
ëvðoča xpóc Onpatovs (‘and we have conferred many other distinguished benefits on the 
Thebans’). Nevertheless, the fundamental contradiction in Rostovtzeff's interpretation also 
has remained unresolved. If, as is probable, Syriskos’ work was part of the honours for the 
Parthenos authorised in JOSPE 1? 343, it is difficult to understand the presence in it of two 
unrelated themes — an account of the epiphanies of the Parthenos and a survey of the recent 
diplomatic history of Chersonesus — instead of his writing a unified work focusing on the 


Parthenos.!? 


Resolution and Conclusion 

The solution to the difficulty was provided by Dillery's?? description of Syriskos’ work as 
‘a history of the relations between Chersonesus and neighboring powers ... organized 
around a list of epiphanies of his city’s patron god, the Maiden’, provided, however, that 
we understand that the Parthenos was also the source of the benefits for the cities of the 
kings of Bosporus. Such is surely implied by the probability that Syriskos’ work was one 
of the honours for the Parthenos authorised by JOSPE 1? 343. Equally important, this 
interpretation is supported by the fact that such a benefit is implied by a well-known pas- 
sage in JOSPE 1? 352, the decree in honour of Diophantos of Sinope, the general of 
Mithradates VI:?! ‘the Parthenos, who ever stands over the Chersoneseans and who on 
that occasion was with Diophantos, foretold the action that was about to happen by the 
signs that occurred in the sanctuary and inspired the whole army with courage and daring’ 


V Saprykin 1997, 217-27. 

15 Rostovtzeff 1919, 205; Sapryken 1997, 191; Molev 2003, 209-12; and Vinogradov 2003, 
217-20. Cf Clarke (2008, 344—45), for the suggestion that ‘in the context of such an intricate set of 
intra-polis negotiations ... the significance of Syriscus’ work reaches beyond his home city. While 
local histories might be cited as evidence in disputes between cities as in the case of that between 
Samos and Priene in the 280s BC (Welles 1934, 7, lines 11—13), the evidence is clear that the primary 
audience for works such as that of Syriskos was local, not international (of JOSPE 1? 344, lines 19-20: 
(sc. he wrote his account] &A«0w[Gc] [xoi érievxéoc] cà xe). 

1? This was to be the theme of the, unfortunately, still unpublished paper of I. Makarov, as 
revealed by the abstract (Makarov 2013, 429). 

2 Dillery 2005, 521. 

?! "Translation by Bagnall and Derow 204, 103. 
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(lines 23—26). Rostovtzeff interpreted the passage as referring to an epiphany of the 
Parthenos,” but that ignores the fact that the only visible actions of the Parthenos took 
place in her shrine and not on the battle-field, namely the signs that prophesied Dio- 
phantos’ victory. In other words, therefore, the prophetic signs were a benefit given to 
Diophantos by the Parthenos. 

Recognition that Syriskos’ work treated both the epiphanies and benefits of the Parthe- 
nos makes clear the underlying unity of his work. Just as the Lindos Chronicle provided 
a history of the cult and temple of Athena Lindia told through a record of dedications and 
her epiphanies, so Syriskos celebrated the power of the Parthenos through an account of her 
epiphanies and the benefits she conferred not only on Chersonesus but also on other cities 
and even the kings of Bosporus. Like the authors of other sacred histories, therefore, Syriskos’ 
purpose was not to seek aid for Chersonesus during a time of troubles but to celebrate his 
local deity and her shrine and the city that she protected, and it was because he fulfilled that 
task ‘truthfully and appropriately to the city” that Syriskos was honoured. 
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SYRIANS AND GREEKS: ANOTHER LOOK 
AT AL MINA AND LEFKANDI 


JOHN BOARDMAN 


Abstract 
It is suggested that early contacts with the East were initiated by the East (Al Mina) not the Greek 
Euboeans. 


Leonard Woolley's discovery of so much Greek pottery at Al Mina on the coast of North 
Syria soon led to adoption of the theory that it was Greek enterprise that opened the east 
to Greece, and which led to the 'Orientalising Revolution’ in Greek art and life. Later Brit- 
ish excavations at Lefkandi, a site on the west coast of the island of Euboea, revealed a rich, 
early Greek city, with a royal burial place at the bottom of a deep shaft, containing the 
bodies of two Eastern non-Greek kings, who are named, and offerings. There was not much 
discussion about what they were doing there, other than that they demonstrated the early 
link between Greeks and Syrians, which sparked that ‘Orientalising Revolution’ in Greek 
life and art, introducing an “Orientalising” phase. The assumption that Greeks were the 
principal element in this relationship came easily to all classicists, including the present 
author in the first chapter of Greeks Overseas (3rd ed., London 1980), and seemed to be 
accepted by scholars of Eastern archaeology and history. It recorded progress from east to 
west but initiated in the farther west (Al Mina) by Greeks. The only parallel example of 
such a relationship was east-to-west, with the Syrians influencing Cyprus, and thence 
Crete, in the early Iron Age, and responsible therefore for the ‘Orientalising Revolution’ 
in Crete, where of course there had been a major Bronze Age civilisation (Minoan). This 
article argues that the same might, indeed must, be true of the Al Mina/Euboea connection; 
that it was Eastern enterprise and ‘colonisation’ which created the connection and led to that 
revolution, a concept easily accepted nowadays, it may be, by all Hellenists. 

'The Euboean Straits offered easy access to shipping from the east as well as to the Greek 
mainland, and the site of Lefkandi on its eastern shore offered a good harbour and was 
already a rich Greek city. Eastern seafarers would have got to know it well, especially traders, 
since the site, together with the nearby city of Eretria, was well placed to receive, and then 
disseminate through Greece any Eastern goods. Al Mina on the Syrian coast was a likely 
starting point for the trade since it had ready access to Mesopotamian sources to the north 
and Phoenician to the south and east. It was the sort of place where Greeks might have 
picked up the value of alphabetic writing, from the neighbouring Phoenicians; all this hap- 
pening some time in the early 8th century BC, in time for Homer to record his poems — the 
earliest Greek “literature” since the Bronze Age. 

We need to consider other implications. A Syrian colony in Greece should be no more 
disturbing to a historian than a Greek one in Syria. Whoever ruled in Lefkandi was in an 
ideal position to connect with the rest of the Greek world, and we do not need to think 
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that Syrians were in a majority in the city. Greek sailors were well placed there to trade with 
the rest of mainland Greece, while also having an easy access to the Aegean and to routes 
west as well as east, but their trade was not in Euboean pendent-semicircle skyphoi, so 
conspicuous in Al Mina. Sicily and South Italy were obvious targets, both probably already 
influenced to some degree by Greeks living not far away to their east, in the Peloponnese. 
Corn and wine were the obvious commodities of interest but there must have been much 
more, including manufactured goods, and with it all their language and general culture, very 
unlike those of earlier South Italy so far as we can judge. 

Our “Classical culture has perhaps made us too ready to attribute anything innovative 
to Greeks rather than any easterner, having to make exception only for Phoenicians in the 
Mediterranean and their skills in writing. So we tend to think of Phoenicians as semi-Greek. 
Perhaps we should think again, and remember the Phoenician rather than Greek role in also 
opening the north coast of Africa to ‘culture’. 
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ON READING SIR JOHN BOARDMAN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY! 


RICHARD TOMLINSON 


I first met John Boardman in the summer of 1953 when, as an undergraduate, I made my 
first visit to Greece, staying at the British School at Athens where he was then Assistant 
Director, his first academic post. Given Student Privileges by the School this was a begin- 
ning for me of a life-long connection, so I have known John for almost 70 years. It is good, 
then, to have his autobiography, to read and learn about his life, his own opinions, his own 
achievements and to feel I now know him so much better. 

The book begins with a ‘note to the reader’, explaining its origins and its form. It con- 
tains three parts. Part I deals with family life, travelling, excavation, personalities. Part II 
concerns academic life, in Oxford and elsewhere, the writing of books, his role as a teacher, 
his pupils, travels for lectures and various academic projects. Part III deals with his preoc- 
cupation with the study of ancient gems and the resultant publications, and this is followed 
by the (very impressive) bibliography of all his published work. 

For the reader, an autobiography will obviously be a mixture of what was known and 
what was previously unknown, so this essay is very much my personal reaction to the book. 
For me, the initial unknown of JB's earliest years was particularly interesting. I had not 
realised that we both come from the same part of the world, that area of Essex which was 
immediately adjacent to the eastern suburbs of London and which of course is now swal- 
lowed up into the extended political monolith of Greater London. The blurb on the back 
cover of this book tells us that the author is a Londoner; however, he himself shows real 
regret that his Essex place of origin is no longer part of that county. 

He and his family lived in the area of North Ilford, less than a dozen miles from where 
I lived in Upminster. As late as 1954 Ilford was included in the Essex volume of Pevsner's 
Buildings of England, though it was, of course, already developing as a London suburb. But 
in the 1930s and 40s it was still adjacent to the more rural Essex countryside. (I remember 
enjoying visits to Romford, half way between Ilford and Upminster, to see the farm animals 
being auctioned there on Market Day). For both of us living in this area made us witnesses 
of the Battle of Britain in 1940 (between us was RAF Hornchurch fighter station) and the 
succeeding London Blitz. JB's autobiography recalls the aircraft trails, the air raids and 
the bombing, the collecting of scattered shrapnel the next morning, the noise of the anti- 
aircraft guns, the damage to our houses, the views over areas closer to the Thames and in 
London with the smoke of destruction. JB recalls patching and replacing broken windows, 
the Anderson shelters in both our gardens (soon ignored for the greater comfort of staying 


! J. Boardman, A Classical Archaeologists Life: The Story so Far. An Autobiography, Archaeopress 
Archaeological Lives, Archaeopress, Oxford 2020, iv+261 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-1-78969-343-0. 
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indoors). This we had both survived, but my family was bombed out and then moved away 
to Birmingham. 

During this troubled period we were both at school and knew the advantage of the 
education available in Essex. JB particularly praises the quality of teaching provided by 
the Essex County authorities at his primary school, called Valentines at first and then moved 
to a new site when it became known as Redbridge School. (I too can vouch for the quality 
of teaching at Essex primary schools in my first school at Upminster — when I was moved 
to Birmingham and by good luck to one of the best Birmingham Corporation primary 
schools the teachers there were impressed by the levels I had reached at Upminster). The 
final parallelism might have been JB's next school, Chigwell, again outstanding and leading 
to his all important scholarship at Magdalene, Cambridge. (There was just an — admittedly 
remote — possibility that if we had not been bombed I would have gone to the same school 
as a new boy in JB's final year, but it might have been too remote from Upminster for regu- 
lar commuting, though my parents had listed it as a possibility). 

There is another shared experience which I also enjoyed — Southend Pier. A photograph 
on page 130 shows JB and his father, both very smartly dressed, ‘on a seaside holiday’, 
beginning the long walk down the length of the Pier in 1937. 

From Chigwell School JB went up to Magdalene College Cambridge with a major 
scholarship for Classics where ‘almost accidental attendance at two lectures on Greek Art by 
Charles Seltman in my second year revealed to me an unexpected and new area of my sub- 
ject ... as a result I chose the Art and Archaeology option in Part II of the Classics tripos’. 
And so, almost accidentally it would seem, JB's life career was determined. Having got firsts 
in both parts of the tripos, in 1945 he was awarded the Walston Studentship with a state 
studentship and financial help from Essex and looked for a subject for research. He was 
advised, (like me a few years later) by Robert Cook 'simply to go and spend as long as 
I could in Greece ... and not waste time over a doctorate’. (Cook's advice to me was ‘PhDs 
are for scientists and Germans’). 

The next four years represent a crucial stage in JB’s career as a Classical Archaeologist 
and one where a biography might be more illuminating than an autobiography. In going 
up to Cambridge he had deferred his compulsory period of conscription into National 
Service, and with the award of his post-graduate studentship he deferred for another two 
years to go to the British School of Archaeology (as it was then entitled) in Athens, where 
John Cook, brother of Robert, was Director. Here, in addition to his research into the pot- 
tery produced in Eretria on the island of Euboea, he took part in the School's main excava- 
tion project. This, most unusually for the School at Athens, took place in Turkey, at the 
site of the original Ionian Greek settlement of (Old) Smyrna. Together with JB were fellow 
student members of the School who were to become well known figures in the Academic 
world of Classical Greece and its history and archaeology, but the most significant for JB 
was Sheila Stanford, an artist, who came from the School in Athens to visit the excavations. 

In 1950 this stage in JB's life ended and he returned to England where he was soon called 
up for his period of National Service. He was selected for Officer Training and a commis- 
sion. More importantly it gave him an opportunity for the courtship of Sheila Stanford, 
whom he married in October 1952. He had now been offered his first academic post, 
Assistant Director of the School at Athens, and as he was needed there urgently for the start 
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of the new session he secured early discharge from the army, and at the insistence of the 
London Secretary of the School, Edith Clay (I well remember being vetted by her when 
I first became a student of the School) left almost immediately for Athens. 

What, of course, an autobiography does not make clear (and what a biography would 
have done) is the reasoning behind his appointment. Given the list of other distinguished 
young scholars who were attached to the School at that time, and also that JB had been 
absent from the Academic World during his years of National Service, this can only be 
understood on the basis of the work he had done at and for the School in his two years as 
a student there and the impression he had already made on his seniors and, most particu- 
larly, John Cook as Director. 

From that time onwards JB's academic career is one of steady progress. Leaving the 
Assistant Directorship of the School in Athens when his wife Sheila became pregnant (the 
School was hardly a suitable place for a young baby) an exchange with Llewelyn Brown as 
Assistant Keeper in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford was negotiated. Then JB became 
Reader in Classical Archaeology and in 1978 he succeeded Martin Robertson as Professor, 
culminating in his knighthood. Behind all this — richly deserved — lies the essential enduring 
justification, the long, long list of his publications, books and articles, listed in the bibliog- 
raphy of this book. Si monumentum requiris read and think on this. 

The first part of this autobiography also contains an account of JB's trips and visits 
overseas, beginning with the United States and then ‘other travelling’, a formidable list. Two 
features, I think, emerge. First of all, resulting from his academic reputation and its steady 
growth, invitations to conferences and to universities to give talks and formal lectures. 
Increasingly these involve invitations from his own students, scholars attracted to study with 
him in Oxford and then establishing themselves in their own countries. They are a formi- 
dable and distinguished following. 

Secondly, visits and tours to places which interest JB himself and which lead to a widen- 
ing of his studies and writings far beyond the strict confines of Classical — i.e. Greek and 
Roman — archaeology. Afghanistan, perhaps, comes in as the furthest limit of Alexander the 
Great's conquests and the resulting Hellenistic settlement. Persia as a place with its own 
significance, involved, of course, in conflict with the Greek world but independent, with its 
own traditions and continuing history. Such places lead to JB writing books and articles 
about them, emphasising the broadening of his interests and involvement. 

All this contributes to the second part of his autobiography, “Books and Academia’, the 
connections with publishers and periodicals, the stages of his academic career at Oxford and 
memberships of other academic bodies, the list of pupils supervised and encouraged by him. 

Part III contains his account of what became his special and long-lasting interest, the 
study of ancient gems. The basis for this lies in the survival of relatively large quantities of 
the original artefacts, found, of course, not only in regular archaeological excavations but 
coming from other sources, primarily from burials. They are small but durable and of 
intrinsic value quite apart from their interest as archaeological material. They are prize 
objects for collectors — particularly wealthy private collectors who can acquire them in sales 
and auctions. JB not only gained the confidence of such collectors but built up a team of 
collaborators essential for the study of their gems and the full and proper publication 


of them — he pays particular tribute to his highly skilled photographer. The quality of this 
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work and cooperation is obvious from the list of private collections as well as museums, and 
the list of his books which deal with them perhaps culminates with the invitation from 
Sir Anthony Blunt to study and publish the ancient gems in the royal collection at Windsor. 
This, with a presentation of the study to the Queen, along with his knighthood forms 
a justified climax to a most distinguished academic career. 

Why, then, an autobiography? They say old men forget, but that is wrong. No, they 
remember, and with old age and no further prospects to enjoy, recollection of things past, 
of past enjoyment, past achievement comes to the fore. Clearly, JB’s recollections must have 
afforded him great pleasure in his old age. 

Why, then, the publication? For whom is it written? I have written my own autobiog- 
raphy, but it is for my children and their children as much as my own satisfaction of course, 
but definitely not for the general public. 

Nor is a biography for self-advertisement. With JB there is clearly no need for that. 
Rather, it seems, he wants to make a point, to emphasise his method and approach to 
archaeology, not just Classical Archaeology, of course, but that still has its own disciplines 
and methods. The excitement of excavation, and above all of discovery can be overwhelming. 
The experience of Howard Carter when he peered into the burial chamber of Tutankhamun, 
the excitement of Manolis Andronikos when he opened the tomb of Philip of Macedon 
(and I well remember his describing of that to me). But beyond all this is the knowledge 
and understanding which comes from the proper — and laborious — organisation and con- 
sideration of the material itself. 

Study of archaeological material will properly lead to the formation of theories about the 
otherwise unrecorded Ancient World, stages in the development of the human race. All this 
contributes to our understanding of our origins, of our place in the world. But also of the 
utmost importance comes the organisation, the cataloguing, the accumulation of knowledge 
of the material produced by human society, and the consideration within known history, 
where historical knowledge exists, as much as the creation of understanding and interpreta- 
tion of human society where there is no actual history recorded. The key to JB's fascinating 
book lies surely in its title — A Classical Archaeologist’s Life. 


Selly Oak 
Birmingham 
UK 
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WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (21) 


Reference 

Duane Roller's guide to Strabo! is packed with detail and provides what should be a very 
hard-wearing gloss on a prime ancient source (a companion, in effect to his own translation 
of the Geography [Cambridge 2014]). No previous full commentary has appeared in Eng- 
lish; that by Radt in German is heavily philological and linguistic, while Roller emphasises 
the topographical and historical aspects in order to open up the Geography to modern-day 
readers and students. He succeeds splendidly with this valuable enterprise. Almost a thou- 
sand pages of astute comment and information, 30 pp. of bibliography, 135 pp. of indexes. 
Each Book of Strabo receives a chapter (50 pp. at least) that provides an introduction to its 
contents and its place geographically within the whole work before continuing to section by 
section commentary, fortified with cross references to other parts of the Geography and to 
the writings of other ancient geographers (and modern scholars). Strabo's methodology and 
technique are explained, biographies provided for historical figures, modern locations given, 
alternatives or speculative possibilities considered, etc., etc. A phenomenal project to under- 
take (and complete). Henceforth, with Roller's introduction to his translation, an essential 
tool for everything Strabonian. From my own experience in the early 1990s, the thanks 
given to the Ohio State University's library are well merited. 

Brill’s Companion to Classics and Early Anthropology) forms one of its ‘Companions to 
Classical Reception’ series. An Introduction and 14 chapters, arranged in three parts: 
‘Primitivism and Progress: The Classics in Early Ethnology’ (including “Edward Taylor 
Burnett and Romanization’ and 'Matriarchal Myth in Anthropology and the Classics’, and 
two chapters focusing on Lewis Henry Morgan), ‘Classics and the Science of Man: Cus- 
toms, Religions, and Beliefs’ (such as “The Feast and Commensal Politics: Ancient Greek 
Prefigurations of Anthropological Concerns’) and ‘Anthropological and Classical Others: 
Theories, Methods, and Approaches’ (such as ‘Pinpointing Pausanias: Ethnography, 
Analogy, and Autopsy’ and ‘Anthropology and the Creation of the Classical Other’). The 
15 contributors are drawn from (or based in) Britain, Canada, Italy and the United States, 
and they offer comparative perspectives on the interaction, and the fluid and shifting 
boundaries, between the disciplines as they established themselves and ‘professionalised’ 
from the 18th to the mid-20th century. Sometimes a rocky road shared but disputed, the 
traffic in parallel lanes or colliding, or travelling in different directions to different destina- 
tions; on occasion, taking different routes to the same destination. 


! D.W. Roller, A Historical and Topographical Guide to the Geography of Strabo, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 2018, xix+1165 pp., 3 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-18065-9. 

? E. Varto (ed.), Brill's Companion to Classics and Early Anthropology, Brill’s Companions to Clas- 
sical Reception 16, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2018, xiii+406 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-24936-3. 
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The Peoples of Ancient Italy? is the handbook that dare not speak its name until the back 
cover. The Introduction, by Garry Farney and Guy Bradley, leads into "Themes in the 
Study of the Ancient Italian Peoples’ (15 chapters); the peoples themselves are the subject 
of the remaining 19. “Themes” opens with Dominique Briquel on “How to Fit Italy into 
Greek Myth?', Duane Roller on ‘Strabo and Italian Ethnic Groups’ and Helle Horsnaes on 
‘Ancient Italian Numismatics’. Epigraphy and nomenclature, problems in identifying Cen- 
tral Italic ethnic groups, ethnicity itself and languages follow. Then religions, before econ- 
omy and demography (Saskai Roselaar), the Roman conquest (Bradley and Joshua Hall), 
Italians in the Second Punic War (Michael Fronda) and in Roman armies (Patrick Kent), 
and the Social War (Federico Santangelo), leading to Tesse Stek on the impact of Roman 
‘expansion and colonization’ during the Republican period, ‘from diffusionism to networks 
of opportunity’ and Roman Roth’s assessment of ‘settlement, networks and material culture 
in Italy, c. 400-90 BC’. ‘Peoples’ runs from the Brutti (Loredana Cappelletti) and the pre- 
Roman people of Apulia (Douwe Yntema) via Lucanians, Campanians, Samnites, and the 
Aurunci and Sidicini (Christopher Smith), Volscians and Hernicians, and Latins and 
the Aequi, to the Marsi, the Vesti, the Sabines, the Faliscans and Capenates, and the 
Picentes and the Umbri, culminating in the Etruscans (Jean MacIntosh Turfa), the Liguri- 
ans (Silvia Paltineri), the Veneti (Kathryn Lomas) and the Galli (Ralph Haeussler). Edited 
from Rutgers and Cardiff, but with a very strong input by scholars from, educated or domi- 
ciled in Italy, and others from South Africa to Denmark. Diverse and varied approaches; 
archaeological and historical perspectives; imperial expansion, Romanisation, infusions of 
post-colonialism and 'subaltern' studies. Suitable illustrations and maps. 

The Oxford Handbook of The Phoenician and Punic Mediterranean’ follows a well-trodden 
path. The 48 contributions (by 48 scholars, young and older, scattered across the conti- 
nents from Sydney to Vancouver, not all 'Anglo-Saxon' — Julien Aliquot, Guy Bunnens, 
Roald Docter, Francisco Nüfez and Nikos Stampolidis — though most are from/based in 
the United States, OSU to the fore, as are the editors) are arranged as Introduction (three 
chapters: an actual introduction, research tools, “Birth and Prospects of a Discipline’), 'His- 
tories’ (seven for "The East — Canaanite roots, Later Iron Age, “Tyre and Its Colonial 
Expansion’, under the Achaemenid empire, Hellenistic and Hellenisation, under the 
Roman empire, “The Archaeology of Phoenician Cities; four for "The West — early 
Carthage, Classical-Hellenistic Carthage, the Punic Wars, and after them), 'Areas of Cul- 
ture’ (four on language, inscriptions, the alphabet and literature [Carolina López-Ruiz, one 
of the editors]; three on religion, funerary ritual and infant sacrifice; and eight on ‘Material 
Culture' — pottery and trade, art and iconography, coins, architecture, agriculture, seafaring 
and shipwrecks, metallurgy), ‘Regional Studies and Interactions’ (13: east to west from the 
Levant to Malta and on to Portugal, then “The Gadir—Tyre Axis’, North Africa and finally 
Duane Roller on ‘Phoenician Expansion’) and ‘Receptions’ (six — in the Hebrew Bible 
[Brian Doak, the other editor], in the Roman empire, ‘Phoenicians and Carthaginians in 


3 G.D. Farney and G. Bradley (eds.), The Peoples of Ancient Italy, Walter de Gruyter, Boston/ 
Berlin 2018, vii+779 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-61451-520-3. 

^ C. López-Ruiz and B.R. Doak (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of the Phoenician and Punic Mediter- 
ranean, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2019, xviii+768 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19- 
049934-1. 
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Greco-Roman Literature’ [Josephine Crawley Quinn], and in ‘the Western Imagination’, 
‘Phoenician identity in Modern Lebanon’, ‘Punic Heritage in Tunisia’). Employs ‘colonial 
expansion’, a happy compromise, and used with ‘scare quotes’. Welcome. Wide coverage 
and wide range in a volume of manageable size. 


Phoenicians and Greeks, etc. 

First, a pan-Mediterranean work, The Open Sea, in which Joseph Manning presents a uni- 
fied and unifying view of the economies (definitely plural) of the Mediterranean in the 
Ist millennium BC, eschewing the historical divide between the Graeco-Roman and Near 
Eastern worlds. Some themes seem to prefigure those of ‘the Rise of the West school: 
diversity of economic and political policies, private property, contract law and sound legal 
institutions; and with the lately fashionable interconnections of climate (change) and eco- 
nomic activity added (scientific data, perhaps fortified by the palynological and zoological 
evidence yielded by archaeology, will indeed prove increasingly useful). Thus, the volume 
melds the Austria of “History, Theory, and Institutions: Approaching the Ancient Econ- 
omy’ (Finley's evolution), “New Directions and Broader Contexts in the Study of Premod- 
ern Economies' (a new road to the past through Douglass North's New Institutional Eco- 
nomics; and palaeoclimatology), 'Ancient Economies: Taking Stock from Phoenician 
Traders to the Rise of the Roman Empire’ and ‘Bronze, Iron, and Silver: Time, Space, and 
Geography and Ancient Mediterranean Economies’, with the Hungary of ‘Agriculture 
and Labor” (land tenure and slavery), “The Boundaries of Premodern Economies: Ecology, 
Climate, and Climate Change’, “The Birth of “Economic Man”: Demography, the State, 
the Household, and the Individual, “The Evolution of Economic Thought in the Ancient 
World: Money, Law, and Legal Institutions and “Growth, Innovation, Markets, and 
Trade’. But the author at least sticks to antiquity. Greek colonisation, unblushingly, is 
described as just that. “Key Readings’ include Rostovtzeff. lan Morris and Walter Scheidel 
loom large in the bibliography. Predictably from Princeton, for a broad audience. 

Crawley Quinn goes In Search of the Phoenicians the work’s three sections (Phantom 
Phoenicians’, ‘Many Worlds and ‘Imperial Identities) based on her three Balmuth Lectures 
at Tufts. Each section houses three chapters, bookended by Introduction and Conclusion: 
"There Are No Camels in Lebanon’ (modern image of the Phoenicians spurred on by ‘the 
rhetoric and politics of the modern era’, invoked by what Quinn calls the nation-states of 
the Lebanon and Tunisia), ‘Sons of Tyre’ (weak self-identification in antiquity) and ‘Sea 
People’ (external perceptions), based on ancient written evidence; ‘Cultural Politics’ (no 
evidence from the material culture of a larger Phoenician civilisation or identity until 
Carthage began to mint coins at the end of the 5th century BC), and “The Circle of the 
Tophet’s and Melgart’s Mediterranean’ (group-making/reinforcement through shared 
adherence to networks of cults across the Punic world); and vivid afterlives premised on 


? J.G. Manning, The Open Sea: The Economic Life of the Ancient Mediterranean World from the 
Iron Age to the Rise of Rome, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2018, xxviit+414 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-15174-8. 

$ J.C. Quinn, In Search of the Phoenicians, Miriam S. Balmuth Lectures in Ancient History and 
Archaeology, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2018, xxvii«335 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-691-17527-0. 
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cultural identification rather than ethnic identity. "The First Phoenicians’ (in the East), 
“A New Phoenician World’ (in the West) and ‘Phoenician Islands” (British historiography 
and historical fantasies since the 16th century, appropriation of the Phoenicians to contrib- 
ute to ‘our island story’ — cue Turner and Lord Leighton — and Ireland, ‘Gaelic’ and “Anglo-”). 
Of the Phoenicians, their name a Greek mintage, '... unlike the Minoans or the Atlantic 
Celts, there is ancient evidence for a conception of them as a group, but unlike the Greeks, 
this evidence is entirely external — and they provide another good case study of the extent 
to which an assumption of a collective identity in the ancient Mediterranean can mislead’ 
(p. xxi). Fair enough, but arguments from silence written on a tabula rasa permit fanciful 
as well as provocative reconstructions in the void, and terminological jousting (with ethnic- 
ity, people, civilisation). Doubts about a Phoenician ethnicity and, as with other groups, 
the appositeness of Greek labels, are not quite so ground-breaking for specialists. Myths are 
there to be demolished. Here they are, with an unseemly avidity, but stretched uncomfort- 
ably to recent events in the Lebanon and Ireland (from fictional Ballybeg to ‘Derry’ [recte 
Londonderry] and ‘distracting’, contra p. xxvii). Broad audience intended. 

Intercultural contacts and iconography in the Late Bronze—Early Iron Age western Med- 
iterranean are considered by Ralph Araque Gonzalez/ in a handsome large-format volume 
in seven chapters: “Approaches towards Image Media, Inter-cultural Communications and 
Anarchic Societies’ (including politics, “archaeology, elites and complexity’, deploying key 
concepts from ‘Anarchist Theory’ and various bits of post-colonial theory to cultural con- 
tacts), "The Mediterranean Situation, c. 1300-525 BC’, Sardinia (archaeological record; 
iconography; figurines, miniatures and statues; society) and ‘Southwestern Iberia’ (archaeo- 
logical record; iconography of the Final Bronze Age — ‘the Southwestern Stelae’; “The 
regional Groups of Stelae in the Landscape’; iconography of the Early Iron Age; figurines, 
miniatures and statues; society) at considerable length, Corsica and Sicily (archaeological 
record; iconography; society) more briefly, to reach ‘Inter-Cultural Communication, Ico- 
nography and Social Change’ (a synthesis and ‘Conclusions and Interpretative Approaches’). 
Appendices list (1) Sardinian sanctuaries and bronze figurines, and (2) Iberian stelae. ‘One 
of the central aims... is to analyze the inter-cultural communications and social organiza- 
tion of past societies beyond evolutionist concepts. The approach shall not be set within 
the narrative of western supremacy suggesting a one-way-road that automatically leads 
to the present day world structuring... ancient Mediterranean history was the ideological 
foundation for colonialism, imperialism... Mediterranean prehistory was integrated into 
the colonial agenda, representing it as the beginning of the walkover of civilization over the 
primitive... problematic and controversial terms were defined in order to support a mean- 
ingful analysis of the archaeological record...’ (p. 35), and ‘Violent encounters between 
groups of people in the western Mediterranean throughout the period ... will not be termed 
warfare due to its modern implications’ (p. 36). Some straw men here. Terminology is 
always a problem — but how do we get on without it? No index. 


7 R. Araque Gonzalez, Inter-Cultural Communications and Iconography in the Western Medittera- 
nean during the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age, Freiburger Archáologische Studien 9, Verlag Marie 
Leidorf, Rahden 2018, 397 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-89646-797-3/ISSN 1437-3327. 
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The Emporion in the Ancient Western Mediterranean? offers 22 contributions devoted to 
trade and colonial encounters from the Archaic to the Hellenistic period, all in English, by 
authors drawn from France (eight), Italy (four), Spain (four) and the United States (six), 
arranged in four main sections, prefaced by the editors’ “The Emporion in Context. “The 
Emporion and the Ancient Mediterranean’ has Pierre Rouillard consider “The Emporion: 
Some Uses of the Term’, Michael Gras examine ‘Emporion and Archaic Polis: a Complex 
dialectic' and Alain Bresson the “Flexible Interfaces of the Ancient World”. “From the Strait 
of Gibraltar to the Gulf of Lion” includes Phoenician emporia on the Atlantic coast of 
Africa and in the south of the Iberian Peninsula, Huelva (Fernando González de Canales), 
the emporia of southern Gaul (Éric Gailledrat) and the north-eastern coast of Spain, includ- 
ing Emporion/Ampurias (Rosa Plana-Mallart). ‘Italy and its Margins’ takes use from the 
Adriatic (Maria Cecilia D'Ercole), via Portus Telamonis, then “Between Tarquinia and 
Gravisca’ to ‘Rethinking Pithekoussai' (Arianna Esposito), Phoenicians, Greeks and locals 
in Sicilian emporia, and Sant Imbenia and Sardinia. “Comparative Perspectives on the 
Emporion are provided by Mario Denti (‘Aegean Migrations and the Indigenous Iron Age 
Communities on the Ionian Coast of Southern Italy’), Peter van Dommelen (‘Trading 
Places? Sites of Mobility and Migration in the Iron Age West Mediterranean’), Michael 
Dietler (Emporia: Spaces of Encounter and Entanglement’) and Denise Demetriou ‘How 
Greek Inscriptions from Emporion Challenge Roman Texts and Hellenization’. 'African- 
European Emporia in Early Modern West Africa’ provides a surprising final chapter. Well 
illustrated. No index. 

In the second half of the last century, historians ancient and modern increasingly turned 
their focus from the elites to ‘the rest’ and the interaction between the two, dressed up with 
the word ‘subaltern’, which drips easily from the lips of almost every ‘man on the Clapham 
omnibus’ like other Gramscian formulations. Colonization and Subalternity in Classical 
Greece,’ designed to stir the pot, lets one fear the worst despite a firm foundation in literary 
sources, inscriptions, archaeological evidence and field surveys, rooted in the author’s expe- 
rience at Pompeii (now returned as Director) and Paestum, but fundamentally at Heraclea 
Lucaniae, a Tarentine foundation where his field work began. The ‘blurb’ states that he 
uses ‘postcolonial critical methods’ to analyse Greek colonial settlements of the 5th and 
4th centuries to ‘reconstruct the social and economic structures in which exploitation, vio- 
lence, and subjugation were implicit’ (as in most places for most of recorded history?). 
Eight chapters: ‘Places of darkness: colonial settlements and the history of Classical 
Greece’ (made up mainly of “Classical Colonization: History and Archaeology’, pp. 12-32, 
and a very useful tabulation of Greek colonies and cleruchies, 480—330 BC, pp. 34-45, 
after a quick dip in Edward Said, questioning whether there was such a thing as ‘Classical 
colonisation’ and the meaning of those words jointly and severally, and a brief section of 


* E. Gailledrat, M. Dietler and R. Plana-Mallart (eds.), The Emporion in the Ancient Western 
Mediterranean: Trade and Colonial Encounters from the Archaic to the Hellenistic Period, Presses uni- 
versitaires de la Méditerranée, Montpellier 2018, 265 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 
978-2-36781-275-5. 
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‘methodology’), Huts and houses: a question of ideology’ (or of practicality or resources?), 
"Tombs, visibility and invisibility in colonial society’, ‘Fields: colonial definition of equal- 
ity’, ‘Farms: the end of equality? (land plots in Chersonesus; an ancient Inclosure Move- 
ment of which the New Institutional Economics would surely approve), “Mountains: the 
limits of Greekness and citizenship’ (where ethnic boundaries blur), "Workshops: banausoi 
in the colony’ and ‘Classical Greece from a colonial perspective’ (philosophers and philoso- 
phies, "The cultural background of class theory’, Aristotle and Plato, ‘Political philosophy 
and Classical colonization' — the leading role of colonial experience in the development of 
key aspects of Classical Greek political thought). Chersonesus features quite heavily, Athens 
not at all. 

Robin Osborne's The Transformation of Athens? is an attempt ‘to change the way his- 
tory of art is written' (p. xviii), i.e. broaden it vastly, by examination of thousands of Athe- 
nian red-figure painted pottery between 520 and 440 BC, work carried out in the Beazley 
Archive some 20 years ago. It is arranged in three sections divided into eleven chapters from 
“The Art of Transformation” to “The Transformation of Art (does art reflect or produce 
political and social change?), looking in turn at subjects that commonly attracted the paint- 
ers of such pottery — athletics, warfare, sexual relations, relations with the gods, drinking 
parties. Significant changes in imagery from the first date to the second are used as evidence 
of the shifting nature of contemporary Greek culture — and the pattern of changed dis- 
cerned on pottery is paralleled in sculpture. Was there a different world to see or did the 
potters now see the world differently? (to paraphrase the ‘blurb’). Osborne's answer is that 
changing values and aesthetics determined change in depicting the same activities and 
change in which activities to depict. “Pots therefore offer us a much better glimpse of the 
way Athenians, and I maintain Greeks more generally, viewed the worlds than any text can 
do' (p. xix). Well written and well illustrated. Thomas Mannach should be Mannack. 


Excavations 

Coins from the Excavation at Sardis (1973—2013)! are indeed placed in their archaeological 
and economic/trading context (local and regional), from the Lydian period to the Byzan- 
tine, in Jane DeRose Evans's two lengthy chapters, subdivided by period and further 
(pp. 5-96). Methodology is described in the short Chapter 1. Chapter 2 opens with an 
assessment of the value of excavation coins for reconstructing trade and economic processes. 
Then follow appendices of countermarks, monograms and control marks, reverse descrip- 
tions of Late Roman bronzes and statistical analysis formulas (pp. 97-117). The exemplary 
Catalogue of the 8000 plus coins (diameter, weight, die axis, excavation area, analytical 
notes) is divided into ‘Lydian through Roman’ (pp. 121-60), Late Roman (pp. 161-223: 
AD 324-491) and Byzantine (pp. 225-46). There is a concordance of field numbers/ 


10 R, Osborne, The Transformation of Athens: Painted Pottery and the Creation of Classical Athens, 
Martin Classical Lectures, Princeton University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2018, xx«285 pp., illustra- 
tions, 8 pp. of colour plates. Cased. ISBN 978-0-691-17767-0. 
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catalogue numbers, and indexes (names and places, and general). Summary in English and 
Turkish. More plates welcome. 

Superlatives have already been exhausted in descriptions of the earlier volumes of 77e 
Chora of Metaponto.'? I must simply repeat them for the 3-volume publication, by Joseph 
Carter, Keith Swift and a team of specialists, of the Greek sanctuary at Pantanello, “one of 
the very few sanctuaries outside a Greek urban center in southern Italy or elsewhere to have 
been completely investigated in all of its diverse aspects’ (p. 1). The tripartite division is 
“The Excavation and Site — importance, context, a narrative account of the excavation 
campaigns from 1974 to 2013 (pp. 73-347), the ancient environment (geoarchaeology, 
archaeobotany, pollen evidence, animal and insect remains and marine shells, pp. 351—502 
— and unparalleled for the Greek world), “The Pottery and Finds’ (30,000 artefacts) — stra- 
tigraphy, chronology, phasing, etc., 15 chapters opening with indigenous pottery, then 
Archaic fine wares, and proceeding by wares, classes, shapes, etc. as far as transport ampho- 
rae and pithoi (pp. 585-910), then lamps, metal finds, coins and lithics; and ‘Interpreta- 
tion', in four parts: architectural materials, stone sculptures, loom-weights and terracotta 
(pp. 955-1392), ‘Sanctuary Structures’, “The Cult’ and its development by phase, plus the 
‘other’ sanctuary of Artemis in the chora (pp. 1459-1525) and finally “Data (matrices, 
mapping of assemblages by phase and distribution). Never mind the width: feel the quality 
(of content and production values). All angles covered, comprehensively illustrated. Almost 
40 pp. of bibliography and 30 of index. An ambitious publication of an ambitious 
undertaking. 


Exhibitions and Conferences 

Beyond the Nile,? the accompaniment to an exhibition at the J. Paul Getty Museum in 
March-September 2018, lives up to the ‘blurb’: ‘A dazzling look at the cultural exchange 
between Egypt, Greece, and Rome through some of the finest surviving objects. Some 
200 items (frescoes, statues, obelisks, jewellery, papyri, pottery, coins), and 50 contributors. 
Index and bibliography. An honorary committee, a Scientific Committee, objects assem- 
bled from ten other institutions in the United States and from almost 40 institutions and 
collections in Austria, Belgium, Britain, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the Vatican. The arrangement is in four sections: 
the Bronze Age, “The Greeks Return to Egypt, Ptolemaic Egypt, the Romans, opened in 
each case with a map, followed by a number of essays (for instance, Eric Cline on "The Sea 
Peoples’, Alexandra Villing's “The Greeks in Egypt: Renewed Contact in the Iron Age’, 
Alan Lloyd on “The Coming of Alexander and Egypt under Ptolemaic Rule”), and conclud- 
ing with the relevant items from the exhibition. Excellent productions standards, as one 
expects. 


2 J.C. Carter and K. Swift, The Chora of Metaponto 7: The Greek Sanctuary at Pantanello, 3 vols., 
Institute of Classical Archaeology, Packard Humanities Institute, University of Texas Press, Austin 
2018, xxxiii+1678 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1-4773-1423-4. 

13 J, Spier, T. Potts and S.E, Cole (eds.), Beyond the Nile: Egypt and the Classical World, J. Paul 
Getty Museum, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 2018, xvi+344 pp., illustrations (mainly colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-60606-551-8. 
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Animal-Shaped Vessels from the Ancient World, dedicated to the memory of Crawford 
H. Greenwalt jr, is a lavish and learned offering from Harvard Art Museum, but published 
by Yale! It was produced to accompany an eponymous exhibition of September 2018 which, 
with an understated considerable effort, brought together material from over 20 institu- 
tions in the United States, Bulgaria, France, Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom. The 
text offers seven sections: the Introduction by Susanne Ebbinghaus (editor, and curator of 
the exhibition), with subsidiary sections by Michael Dietler and Kimberley Patton, then 
‘From the Near East to the Aegean, from Neolithic Times to the End of the Bronze Age’, 
‘Emblematic Animals at Iron Age Feasts’, ‘Feasting like the Persian King’, “Creatures of 
Dionysos? Vessels from Greece and Thrace’, ‘Drinking Horns across History’ and ‘From 
the Mediterranean to China — After Alexander’, most with Ebbinghaus as author or co- 
author (others by Robert Koehl and Henry Colburn), and each containing three ‘In Focus’ 
contributions by other scholars — “God-Drinking in Hittite Texts’, "The Biomolecular 
Archaeology of Feasting’, ‘Ancient Silverworking: A Technical Case Study’, ‘Dionysos’, 
“The Roman Banquet’, ‘Sino-Sogdian’ funerary furniture, etc. (even drinking vessels in 
Alma Tadema’s The Women of Amphissa). The Black Sea region and the Scythians are well 
represented — indeed Gregory Nagy’s focus, in ‘A Rhyton Fit for a Hero’ (pp. 258-72), is 
partly on the ‘thirsty elites’ of Central Europe and the Black Sea area. A full list of the 
works exhibited. Large format. Indexed. 

St John Simpson and Svetlana Pankova bring us the Scythians,’ an exhibition organised 
at the British Museum, jointly with the Hermitage, from September 2017, of material 
(over 250 objects) from their two collections supplemented by the Ashmolean, the Royal 
Collection, etc., and sponsored by the erstwhile British Petroleum. Overall, 27 named con- 
tributors (Alexander Butyagin, Hermann Parzinger, Tayana Ryabkova, Latife Summerer, as 
a sample). The nine chapters following Simpson and Pankova's Introduction, and to many 
of which they contribute, are "The Scythians in Eurasia (illustrations, throughout in colour 
and of peerless quality, here include bow-cases from Kul Oba and Chertomlyk), “The Sibe- 
rian Collection of Peter the Great’, ‘Early nomads of Central Asia and southern Siberia’ 
(Arzhan-1 and -2 in Tuva, rock art), ‘Personal appearance’ (including excavations at 
Pazyryk, Ak-Alakha-3, Berel-11 ‘frozen burial’, Aymyrlyg, and objects from combs to gold 
plaques via textiles), 'Eating, drinking and everyday life' (pillows to cauldrons, and Greek 
imports), ‘Mounted warriors’ (swords and arrows to saddlecloths, bits and bridles), “Death 
and burial’ (Kul Oba, Pazyryk, Chertomlyk and finds), “The Scythians and their cultural 
contacts' (grave-goods from Nymphaeum, Achaemenid material, more gold and silver-gilt) 
and 'After the Scythians'. Stunning material and presentation, not just of the obvious, such 
as the eye-catching ‘Scythian gold’. Indexed. 

Pankova and Simpson also edited the hefty proceedings of an accompanying conference 
(October 2017) on the impact of the Scythians and later nomadic societies of Eurasia 


14 S. Ebbinghaus (ed.), Animal-Shaped Vessels from the Ancient World: Feasting with Gods, Heroes, 
and Kings, Harvard Art Museums, Cambridge, MA 2018, 404 pp., illustrations (most in colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-300-23703-0. 

5 St J. Simpson and S. Pankova (eds.), Scythians, Warriors of Ancient Siberia: The BP Exhibition, 
Thames and Hudson/The British Museum, London 2017, 368 pp., colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-500-02128-6. 
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(the Ukraine, Kazakhstan, Siberia, and stretching to Tuva and North China).!6 Here are 
45 papers (58 authors, mostly Russian, Ukrainian and Kazakh but stretching from America 
to Mongolia), most archaeological, an Introduction (concerned largely with the exhibition) 
and Condusions, combined bibliography and an index. Papers start with Bakker's “The 
Sasanian and Gupta empires and their struggle against the Huns’ and conclude with 
Wong's “ 
BC’, passing via de Guitaut's ‘Fabergé and the gold making tradition in Russia’ and Shab- 


Steppe Style" in southeast Gansu province (China) in the Áth and 3rd centuries 


lavina’s “Secrets of Achaemenid production of personal ornaments and vessels’. But the 
Scythians and the sites mentioned above predominate: “Saka "Animal Style”: the “mysteri- 
ous picture" on a carved bone container from central Kazakhstan’, “A Scythian treasure 
in the lands of the Getae...' (the Stânceşti hoard), Arzhan-2 'royal' funerary complex, 
‘Scythian archers of the 4th century BC: a new archaeological study of excavated bows, 
arrows and quivers from the northern Black Sea region’, ‘Scythians, Persians, Greeks and 
horses: reflections on art, culture, power and empires in the light of frozen burials’, 
"Textiles, dyes and pigments of the European Scythians: preliminary analyses of materials 
from southern Ukraine’, ‘Scythian gold from 19th century private collections...’ in the 
Hermitage, "Trade, community and labour in the Pontic Iron Age forest-steppe region, 
c. 700—200 BC’, “The predator scene in Scythian “Animal Style” as a socio-political indica- 
tor’, horses from graves of the Pazyryk culture, ‘Scythian archery’, the Alexndropol kurgan, 
Kelermes cemetery, comparisons of reality and Herodotus, “The Scythian empire: reassess- 
ing steppe power from western and eastern perspectives’, ‘Settled rather than saddled 
Scythians: the easternmost Saka’. Rich pickings for anyone interested in Eurasian nomads 
and their wider contacts and context. 

The International Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East /CAANE) has 
become a well-established feature of the landscape, and its publication continues in a uni- 
form style by Harrassowitz. The 2016 conference (10) was in Vienna, the 2018 (11) in 
Munich," each with a good mix of participants and contributors (in each case over 800 


16 S.V. Pankova and St J. Simpson (eds.), Masters of the Steppe: The Impact of the Scythians and 
Later Nomad Societies of Eurasia, Proceedings of a Conference held at the British Museum, 27-29 
October 2017, Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2020, xxi+774 pp., illustrations (most 
in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-647-9. 

7 B. Horejs, C. Schwall, V. Müller, M. Luciani, M. Ritter, M. Guidetti, R.B. Salisbury, F. Hófl- 
mayer and T. Bürge (eds.), JCAANE 10: Proceedings of the 10th International Congress of the Archaeology 
of the Ancient Near East, 25—29 April 2016, Vienna, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2018. Vol. 1: 
Transformation and Migration (ed. B. Horejs and C. Schwall); Archaeology of Religion and Ritual (ed. 
V. Müller); Images in Context: Agency, Audiences and Perception (ed. M. Luciani): Islamic Archaeology 
(ed. M. Ritter and M. Guidetti), 706 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-10996-3. Vol. 2: 
Prehistoric and Historical Landscapes and Settlement Patterns (ed. R.B. Salisbury); Economy and Society 
(ed. E Hóflymaer); Excavation Reports and Summaries (ed. T. Bürge), 663 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-10997-0. A. Otto, M. Herles and K. Kaniuk (eds.), JCAANE 11: Proceedings of the 
11th International Congress of the Archaeology of the Ancient Near East, 03-07 April 2018, Munich, 
Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2020. Vol. 1: Mobility in the Ancient Near East; Images in Context; 
Archaeology as Cultural Heritage; Engendering Near Eastern Archaeology; Societal Contexts of Religion; 
Shaping the Living Space, xi+538 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11366-3. Vol. 2: Field 
Reports; Islamic Archaeology, ix+677 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11367-0. 
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from about 40 countries from Israel to Iran), with numerous workshops and round tables, 
where published, separately.'$ As usual, the papers are grouped into thematic sections: 
“Transformation and Migration’ (including Passerini er al., “Revising the Absolute Chronol- 
ogy of the 4th and 3rd Millennia BCE in the Southern Caucasus’), “Archaeology of Reli- 
gion and Ritual’ (Iran, Judea, Egypt, Cyprus, Mesopotamia, Turkey, but also Gonur Depe 
in Turkmenistan), ‘Images in Context: Agency, Audiences and Perception’, ‘Islamic 
Archaeology’, ‘Prehistoric and Historic Landscapes and Settlement Patterns’ (Kurdistan, 
Nineveh, the Zagros, Iran, Oman, Northern Sudan), ‘Economy and Society’, “Excavation 
Reports and Summaries’ (a Georgian-Italian project at Aradetis Orgora [Gagoshidze and 
Rova], a summary of 25 years of excavation at Ayanis castle in Van [Igikli], Luristan bronzes 
[Malekzadeh er al.], Lower Göksu salvage survey project in Turkey [Şerifoğlu e al.]), with 
a topical opening paper on the illicit antiquities trade in the eastern. Mediterranean 
(Sotiriou); and, in /CAANE 11, “Mobility in the Ancient Near East (opened by Roger 
Matthews; Lori Bed in Armenia [Davtyan], the South Caucasus and the Near East in the 
Early and Middle Bronze Age [Puturidze]), ‘Images in Context (storm gods, weather gods, 
the elite of Middle Bronze Age Ebla, seals), ‘Archaeology as Cultural Heritage’ (Syria, 
antiquities smuggling in Greece, the Mandaba museum project), 'Engendering Near East- 
ern Archaeology’, ‘Societal Context of Religion’, ‘Shaping the Living Space’ (including the 
building activities of Urartian kings [Linke] and Bronze Age Altintepe [Yilmaz]), ‘Field 
Reports’ (Gagoshidze and Rova on salvage excavations of Early Bronze Age graves at 
Doghlauri, more on Ayanis citadel from Işıklı and the Lower Göksu from Şerifoğlu et al., 
but also lithics from Aradetis Orgora in Georgia [Amato], “Dragon Stone” sanctuaries in 
ancient Armenia [Bobokhyan er al], Trans-Caspian defensive networks of the Sasanians 
[Sauer et al.) and a structural survey at Tsikhisdziri as part of the “Forgotten Borderlands’ 
project in Guria and Adjara [Intagliata e? 4/.|) and ‘Islamic Archaeology’. As ever, a broad 
sweep though all of the ancient Near East. 

Reflections of Roman Imperialisms,? which arises from the Imperialism and Identities at 
the Edges of the Roman World otherwise Petnica conferences, held at Valijevo in Serbia 
since 2012, brings together, under the editorship of two Serb scholars, Vladimir Mihajlović 
and Marko Janković, 17 contributions from a diverse group of scholars, from Sydney to 
Dublin via Manchuria, Armenia and the Balkans, some established (Benjamin Isaac in Tel 
Aviv), others just setting out (Monica Gau in Cluj) or even pre-doctoral (Kemp and Lamb). 
The editors provide the opening ‘Reflecting Roman Imperialisms' (note the plural again), 
there are pieces on apparently Roman artefacts in Ireland, copper alloy vessels in Roman 
Britain, ‘Amicitia, Gift-Exchange and Subsidies in Imperial Roman Diplomacy’, the 'Liter- 
ary Construction of Roman Identity in Silius Italicus! Punica’, the Iceni, Romanisation in 
Slovenia, religious change in Dalmatia, the construction of 'Dardanian collectivity’, Roman 


18 ICAANE 11 publishes 96 papers of the 400 delivered; a further 220 papers were delivered in 
19 workshops. JCAANE 10 had 28 workshops and round tables. For such workshope, see the reviews 
of M. Bietak et al. (eds.), Ancient Egyptian and Near Eastern Palaces (Wiesbaden 2019) in AWE 20 
(2021), 329-31, and of W. Anderson er al. (eds.), Landscape Archaeology in Southern Caucasia (Vienna 
2018), in AWE 19 (2020), 311-12. 

1 M.A. Janković and V.D. Mihajlović (eds.), Reflections of Roman Imperialisms, Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2018, x+387 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-5275-0625-1. 
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pottery from Kosmaj, board and dice games from Moesia Superior, military fashion in 
Dacia, ‘Nationality and Ideology in the Roman Near East’, the Euphrates frontier in the 
AD 60s and “The Image of Romans in the Eyes of Ancient Chinese...’. For me, the most 
interesting is Petra Janouchová's "T hracians, Greeks or Romans? The Inhabitants of Ancient 
Thrace and their Identity Based on Funerary Inscriptions’. Modestly illustrated. No index. 
More prefatory matter needed to explain the volume; heavier editing too. 

Archaeology Across Frontiers? is an outcome of a workshop held during the 20th Annual 
Meeting of the European Association of Archaeologists, Istanbul, September 2014. It mar- 
shals 19 contributions, and an Introduction by Stefanos Gimatzidis and Magda Pieniążek, 
followed by a long and considered piece by Gimatzidis, 'Claiming the Past, Conquering the 
Future: Archaeological Narratives in Northern Greece and the Central Balkans’, paired 
with Sila Mangaloglu-Votruba's “Conguering thr Past, Claiming the Future: Historical and 
Archaeological Narratives in Western Anatolia’. Stockhammer and Athanassov provide 
*Conceptualising Contact Zones and Contact Spaces: An Archaeological Perspective’. 
Papers take us from western Anatolia to Albania. Despoina Tsiafaki offers “Thracians and 
Greeks in the North Aegean’, Margarit Damyanov has ‘First Encounters and Further 
Developments: Greeks Meeting Thracian on the Western Pontic Coast’. Many papers con- 
sider archaeological ‘cultures’ and what these mean: “The Making of Late Bronze Age Cul- 
tures in Bulgaria’, “Bronze Age and the Embedded Macedonian Question’. The volume 
concludes with Mario Gavranovi's ‘No Group, no People? Archaeological Record and 
Creation of Groups in the Western Balkans’. As the Preface notes “The focus of the papers 
is the perception of the past within the local perspectives of modern nation states (migra- 
tions and ethnic continuities in the service of modern ethno-geneses, etc. ... [and] the 
potential of material culture for establishing definitions of modern and past identities...’. 
The theoretical aspects remain well moored as the authors traverse the minefields of nation- 
alism in Balkan archaeology and the (manufactured) identities of the modern polities of the 
region. Large Format. Indexed. 

Persianism in Antiquity?! dedicated to the 80th birthday of Henk Versnel and to the 
political and cultural memory of the Achaemenid empire during antiquity, contains papers 
given at a two-day colloquium of that name at the Netherlands Institute in Istanbul (alleged 
bridge between East and West and which has, at various points in time, embodied the sup- 
posed dichotomy between them) in April 2014, fortified by eight further chapters commis- 
sioned to fill gaps — 21 overall (all bar one in English), plus an introductory piece by Rolf 
Strootman (who also contributes separately) and Miguel Versluys’s ‘From Culture to Con- 
cept: The Reception and Appropriation of Persia in Antiquity’. Part I is ‘Persianization, 
Persomania, Perserie’ (Albert de Jong on being Iranian in antiquity, Margaret Miller ‘Quot- 
ing “Persia” in Athens, Lloyd Llewellyn-Jones on 'Orientalist Fantasy and the Persian 


2 S. Gimatzidis, M. Pieniążek and S. Mangaloglu-Votruba (eds.), Archaeology Across Frontiers and 
Borderlands: Fragmentation and Connectivity in the North Aegean and Central Balkans from the Bronze 
Age to the Iron Age, Oriental and European Archaeology [OREA] 9, Austrian Academy of Sciences 
Press/Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna 2018, 455 pp., illustrations 
(many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-7001-8029-6. 

2 R, Strootman and M.J. Versluys (eds.), Persianism in Antiquity, Oriens et Occidens 25, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2017, 557 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-11382-3. 
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Court in Greek Art’, etc.), Part II “The Hellenistic World (Sonja Plischke on ‘Persianism 
under the early Seleukid Kings? The Royal Title of “Great King”, Strootman on “Imperial 
Persianism: Seleukids, Arsakids and #ratarak&, Bruno Jacobs on the Persian elements in 
the decorative/monumental programme of Antiochus I of Commagene, etc.) and Part III 
“Roman and Sasanian Perspectives' (Richard Gordon on Mithras, Michael Sommer on Per- 
sianism in Ammianus Marcellinus, Josef Wiesehófer on “Sasanian Patterns of Worldview’, 
etc.). No abstracts, no key words, no index. I was particularly interested in Charlotte 
Lerouge-Cohen’s ‘Persianism in the Kingdom of Pontik Kappadokia: The Genealogical 
Claims of the Mithridatids”. 

Thasos. Metropole et colonies? finally publishes the proceedings of an international sym- 
posium in honour of Marina Sgourou, held on Thasos in September 2006. Two dozen 
papers, the majority in French, seven in Greek and two in English, cover broad topics 
(environment thasien depuis le Néolithique’, results of recent geoarchaeological research, 
an archaeological map of Thasos and ‘Activités économiques dans l'espace urbain de la cité 
using Thasos as a case study), military matters (Parian polyandreia and the military legacy 
of Archolochus' forebears’, “Archilogue hoplite et général — A Thasos avec Glaucos — Retour 
à Paros’, the closed military harbour at Thasos), architecture (L'édifice à paraskénia de 
Pagora de Thasos’) and roofs, ceramics (La Peinture des lions dansants: quelques jalons 
dans une enquête sur la céramique de l'Ionie du Nord...', Attic ceramics found at Thasos 
since 1956, “Les vases annulaires surmontés d'hydries du sanctuaire de Déméter à Thasos’), 
funeral stelai and sarcophagi, iconography, commerce, migration, transport amphorae and 
manufacturing workshops, money (“Thasos et sa monnaie: la politique d'une métropole 
régionale’, “Thasos et ses colonies d’après les monnaies) and inscriptions. Sgourou's own 
work on the necropolis of Thassos is described by Papadopoulos et al. Trilingual abstracts. 


Festschriften erc. 

Oswyn Murray's interest in the Greek symposion is well known. Bringing together 28 papers 
he has written on the subject over the course of 35 years (despite the subtitle, the earliest is 
1982 — when sympotic studies was in its infancy) is a well-considered project, and the 
‘gradual unfolding’ of the author's views over that time.” The volume has been divided 
into five unequal sections: ‘Defining the Subject’ (six papers), “Origins” (three: “The Sym- 
posion between East and West’, of 2009-16, of particular interest to this journal), “The 
Symposion — Social Forms, Modes, and Limits’ (13, with an ‘Envoi’ of 201674 added to 
a 1988 paper ‘Death and the Symposion’), “Roman Reflections’ (three) and “The History of 


2 D, Mulliez, with the collaboration of Z. Bonias (eds.), Thasos. Métropole et colonies/Odooc. 
MiytoóztoAr xat azcoimiec, Actes du symposion international à la mémoire de Marina Sgourou, Thasos, 
21—22 septembre 2006, Recherches Franco-Helléniques 5, École française d’Athénes, Athens 2017, 
450 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-288-0. 

3 O. Murray, The Symposion: Drinking Greek Style. Essays on Greek Pleasure 1983-2017, ed. by 
V. Cazzato, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2018, xii+459 pp., illustrations, 24 pp. of plates (many 
in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-881462-7. 

24 First published in Colloquia Antiqua 16: C.M. Draycott and M Stamatopoulou (eds.), Dining 
and Death (Leuven 2016), 663—67. 
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Pleasure (three). Unlike some such works, this has been unified in style, the bibliographies 
combined, thoroughly indexed, and the in-text illustrations buttressed by 24 pp. of plates. 

Oscar White Muscarella is a character, and some of the photographs in The Adventure 
of the Illustrious Scholar? underline this. Elizabeth Simpson provides a Preface, a list of 
Oscar's excavations and publications, and the Introduction (an account of his life to date) 
where such photographs are to be found. Over 40 others contribute papers arranged in six 
sections plus the opening 'Oscar White Muscarella and Sherlock Holmes' (Laurie Adams) 
and the final “Elementary” (Jeanette Greenfield). “Arts and Archaeology: Anatolia” houses 
nine papers (Susanne Berndt on *.... The Myth of Midas's Ears’; Lynn Roller's ‘Attitudes 
toward the Past in Roman Phrygia: Survivals and Revivals’, Geoffrey and Françoise Sum- 
mers, ‘Monumental Entrances, Sculpture, and Idols at Kerkenes: Aspects of Phrygian Cult 
East of the Kızılırmak’; Maya Vassileva on fibulae from Phrygia/Gordion); ‘Arts and 
Archaeology: Urartu” (five), including Altan Çilingiroğlu (Ayanis), Stephan Kroll (a rhyton 
from Qalatgah), Dan Potts (Toul-E Gilan and the Urartian Empire’) and David Stronach 
(the architecture of Erebuni). Then follow “Arts and Archaeology: The Near East’ (six), 
“Arts and Archaeology: The Mediterranean World? (four) and “Arts — Craft — Materials — 
Techniques’ (seven, including Simpson again). Part 7, ‘Issues and Methods’ (nine papers) 
offers contributions on looted, unprovenanced and illicitly traded objects (for example, 
Larissa Bonfante's “Oscar the Oracle: On the Publication of Unprovenienced Objects”), 
connoisseurship, reading sources and 'Blue from Babylon: Notes from the Curatorial 
Trenches’ (Margaret Cool Root and Helen Dixon). Combined bibliography of 120 pp. and 
an index of almost 30 pp. 

Assyromania?* is offered in memory of Samuel Paley (1941-2010), best known for his 
work in Israel and later Turkey. A brief biography, a list of his publications and a warm 
editorial Foreword lead into 33 papers book-ended by two compositions available on CD. 
“Cyprus. Israel and Turkey’ contains ten chapters (for example, Lisa Kealhofer et al., 'Econ- 
omy and Power: Achaemenid Influence on Regional Economies in Western Anatolia' and 
Oscar Muscarella's “Megaron 3: The 8th—Early 7th Century BC Palace of the Phrygian 
Kings at Gordion’, but also two on Phlamoudhhi-Vounari in Cyprus, Çadır Höyük, 
Seyitömer Mound, and Alison Snyder's "Working with Sam: From New York City to 
Tel el Ifshar, Ashurnasirpal IPs Northwest Palace, Alişar Höyük and Beyond’ — not the 
only piece containing personal reflection), “Assyria and Assyromania’, six (Assur, Nineveh, 
Nimrud; two by one of the editors, Friedhelm Pedde) and ‘Archaeology and New Tech- 
niques’, four. Another six follow in ‘Iconography, Seals, and Inscriptions’ (including David 
Stronach ‘On the Birth of Early Achaemenid Art at Pasargadae’), two grouped as ‘Jewish 
Studies’, three as ‘Modern Reception’ (for example, Brigitte Pedde's “The “New Babylon": 
New York Architecture in the 1920s and Early 1930s’) and three as “Contemporary History 
and Archaeological Heritage’ (Stephen Dyson on “William Dinsmoor's [Second World] 


> E. Simpson (ed.), The Adventure of the Illustrious Scholar: Papers Presented to Oscar White 
Muscarella, Culture and History of the Ancient Near East 94, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2018, xxviii+ 
1019 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-36170-G/ISSN 1566-2055. 

26 F, Pedde and N. Shelley (eds.), Assyromania and More: In Memory of Samuel M. Paley, Marru 4, 
Zaphon, Miinster 2018, xxii+494 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-96327-038-3. 
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War; ‘ISIL/ISIS and the wanton destruction of Nimrud in the 2010s). Larger format, 
well produced, heavily illustrated. 


Miscellaneous 
Understanding Ancient Fortifications” brings a baker's dozen of contributions and a short 
Introduction by the editors. A selection must suffice — Chalcolithic fortifications in Bul- 
garia, Egyptian fortifications in the 3rd and 2nd millennia BC, fortification systems of the 
Aegean Bronze Age, Hittite fortifications, Greek fortifications before the Persian Wars, 
fortifications in and around Rome before 300 BC, fortification architecture of the *North- 
West Alpine Hallstatt Circle’, *...The Heuneburg Hillfort as Monument and Metaphor’, 
ramparts in Gallic oppida, etc. Some contributors will be familiar to readers — Walter Gauss, 
Dirk Paul Mielke, Albert Nijboer. A longer introductory chapter would have helped to 
tease out the connectivities alluded to there and in the volume's subtitle: what precisely 
diverges and what converges. The volume moves beyond the physical/archaeological 
remains to a more conceptual consideration of fortifications, socially, symbolically and 
functionally and the consideration of which aspects are specific to a given ‘culture’ 
and which are more universal (albeit with some degree of variation) in a time-frame from 
the Neolithic to the Late Iron Age between the Near East and the Iberian peninsula. Well 
illustrated. Unindexed, though each contribution has an abstract and key words. 
Sanctuaries in Roman Dacia? is arranged in five chapters, annexes, bibliography and 
index. The Introduction provides the theoretical framework. “Sacralising the space in urban 
context — the largest and the most important chapter — offers several case studies of the 
sacralisation of walls, forts, amphitheatres, sanctuaries, etc. The city is presented as an active 
agent. Csaba Szabó also highlights competitive manifestations of piety by members of the 
municipal elite seeking to legitimise their social status: religion was an important means of 
conveying and preserving the social and political hierarchy. He rejects the presence of stable 
permanent Christian communities in Apulum (1st—7th centuries) and across Dacia. 'Sanc- 
tuaries and networks in military settlements: Porolissum and Praetorium' considers Doli- 
chena, at Porolissum and Mehadia/Praetorium. ‘Sacralised spaces in the countryside’ 
approaches religiosity in a rural setting: the sanctuaries of Ad Mediam and Germisara, the 
mining settlements of Ampelum, the villae rusticae and some Mithraic sanctuaries. The 
importance of natural elements (forests, sources, mines) in religious communication and 
sacralisation is emphasised. The specific feature of Dacia lies — despite its peripheral status 
within the Roman world — in its rapid and deep integration within the empire, with an 
ethnic mosaic receptive to the constant flow of religious traditions to which it was exposed. 
This is an important contribution to the historiography of the religious phenomenon in 


27 A. Ballmer, M. Fernández-Gótz and D.P. Mielke (eds.), Understanding Ancient Fortifications: 
Between Regionality and Connectivity, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2018, v+180 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78570-748-3. 

28 C, Szabó, Sanctuaries in Roman Dacia: Materiality and Religious Experience, Archaeopress 
Roman Archaeology 49, Archaeopress, Oxford 2018, viii+241 pp., illustrations (most in colour), 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-081-1. With thanks to George Ivascu. 
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Roman Dacia, given both the methodology employed and the accurate interpretations of 
the archaeological and epigraphic evidence. 


Llandrindod Wells, UK Gocha R. Tsetskhladze (1) 


THE ARCHAEOLOGIES OF DEATH 


J.I. Cerezo-Román, A. Wessmann and H. Williams (eds.), Cremation and the Archaeology of 
Death, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2017, xviii+364 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-879811-8 


E. Herring and E. O'Donoghue (eds.), The Archaeology of Death, Proceedings of the 
Seventh Conference of Italian Archaeology held at the National University of Ireland, 
Galway, April 16-18, 2016, Papers in Italian Archaeology 7, Archaeopress, Oxford 
2018, xiii+610 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78491- 
921-4 


M.-D. Nenna, S. Huber and W. Van Andringa (eds.), Constituer la tombe, honorer les 
défunts en Mediterranée antique, Etudes Alexandrines 46, Centre d’Etudes Alexan- 
drines, Alexandria 2018, 581 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-2- 
490128-02-0/ISSN 1110-6441 


Cremation and the Archaeology of Death is a collection of 13 studies examining the archaeo- 
logical traces of cremation from the Mesolithic period to the present and demonstrating the 
applicability of archaeological theories and methods in the framework of this broad time- 
span. Although the studies are written by diverse authors, the book as a whole offers 
a coherent impression and the selection of individual topics successfully fulfils the aim of 
the book as described in the Introduction, i.e. to '... confront and explore the challenges 
of interpreting the variability of cremation, by contending with complex network of mod- 
ern allusions and imaginings of cremations past and present, and tackling ongoing debates 
regarding how we identify and interpret cremation’ (p. 9). The coherency is further sup- 
ported by the common bibliography and index. One more positive point to be mentioned 
is the format of the book; small, handy and protected by a hardcover. 

The book is divided into three main parts focused on: ‘Relational Fiery Technologies’, 
"Transforming and Commemorating with Cremation’ and ‘Space and Time in Cremating 
Societies’. The first part includes five studies discussing “Cremation and the Use of Fire in 
Mesolithic Mortuary Practices in North-West Europe’ (Amy Jones), ‘Rediscovering the 
Body: Cremation and Inhumation in Early Iron Age Central Europe’ (Katharina Rebay- 
Salisbury), "Two of a Kind: Conceptual Similarities between Cremation and Inhumation in 
Early Anglo-Saxon England’ (Ruth Nugent), “Fiery Technology” and Transformative 
Placemaking: A Contextual Examination of a “Crematory” at the Aztalan Site in Wiscon- 
sin’ (Lynne Goldstein), and ‘Interpretation of Burned Remains: Lessons from Modern 
Forensic Cases’ (Douglas Ubelaker). The second part encompasses four topics: ‘Pathways 
for the Dead in the Middle and Late Bronze Age in Ireland’ (Gabriel Cooney), ‘Building 
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by Stone and Bone: Handling Cremated Remains in Late Bronze Age Sweden” (Anna 
Róst), 'From Life to Death: Dynamics of Personhood in Gallo-Roman Funerary Customs, 
Luxemburg Province, Belgium’ (Jessica Cerezo-Román et al.), “Building for the Cremated 
Dead: Ephemeral and Cumulative Construction” (Anna Wessmann and Howard Wil- 
liams). Finally, the third section embraces last four topics: “The Emergence of Cremations 
in Eastern Fennoscandia: Changing Uses of Fire in Ritual Contexts’ (Jarrko Saipio), “Land 
of the Cremated Dead: On Cremation Practices in Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age 
Scandinavia’ (Lise Harvig), “Come Rain or Shine? The Social Implications of Seasonality 
and Weather on the Cremation Rite in Early Anglo-Saxon England' (Kirsty Squires) and 
“The Contemporary Archaeology of Urban Cremation' (Williams and Wessmann). 

The Archaeology of Death is an outcome of the seventh conference of Italian Archaeology 
organised in Galway (Ireland) more than a decade after the sixth meeting which took place 
in Groningen in 2003. The conference was attended by more than 160 scholars from 
19 different countries who delivered 122 papers and 18 posters in total. The resulting pro- 
ceedings offer 65 papers written in English (47) or in Italian (18) with abstracts in both 
languages. They are divided into nine sections which are arranged according to three differ- 
ent principles: thematic, geographic and chronological. This seems a bit confusing in the 
first place, but considering the amount of papers and broad spectrum of topics included in 
the volume, the system is very reasonable. The spectrum of the topics is rather heterogene- 
ous, since the basic principle of the conference is ‘not to exclude papers even if they are not 
directly dedicated to the principal theme' (p. xii). The contributions discuss recent excava- 
tions as well as new approaches with older datasets. 

The first two sections of the proceedings, “Celebrating Accordia’ and “Cultural Contacts, 
Resistance etc.’ follow the sessions as delivered during the conference. ‘Celebrating Accor- 
dia’ (introduction and four papers) focuses in particular on gender and literacy. “Cultural 
Contacts, Resistance etc.' (introduction and seven papers) especially examines archaeologi- 
cal and anthropological approaches used to process data from the Italian Mezzogiorno in 
the broad time-span between the 8th century BC and 1st century AD. The next three sec- 
tions, grouped based on geographic allocations of the topics discussed, include ‘Etruria’ 
(11 papers), “South Italy” (13) and ‘Sicily’ (seven). For the following three themes, the 
chronological time-frame plays a decisive role, dividing the contributions into ‘Prehistory’ 
(six papers), ‘Roman Italy’ (five) and ‘Post Antique’ (four). Finally, the last section is dedi- 
cated to “New Methods and Technologies” (eight papers). 

The proceedings contain a number of appealing contributions but their listing, let alone 
discussion, would exceed the scope of this review. Speaking in general terms, the book itself 
is of a good quality, with well-made and numerous colourful illustrations placed directly in 
the text. 

Constituer la tombe, honorer les défunts en Méditerranée antique is the outcome of 
a homonymous meeting organised in the Centre d'Études Alexandrines between October 
30th and November 1st 2014. It was an inherent part of the research programme 'Des 
espaces et des rites: pour une archéologie du culte dans les sanctuaires du monde Méditer- 
ranéen’ conducted by the French Schools in Athens and Rome between 2012 and 2016. 
The meeting brought together archaeologists and historians coming from all over the Medi- 
terranean and focusing their research on topics connected with funerary spaces. 
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The book houses 18 studies, a dozen in French, six in English, divided into five sections 
based on the geographical areas they discuss: Egypt, the Near East, Cyprus, the Greek 
world and the western Mediterranean. It is indeed a vast territory, but there is a connecting 
element represented by the Mediterranean, as all the areas are located directly along its 
shores. The chronological time-span of the discussed topics stretches between the Gth cen- 
tury BC and the end of antiquity. The approach followed in the volume is directly reflected 
in its title, as the general aim is to study the entire process from the death of the individual 
to the celebration of the deceased. 

The studies from the territory of Egypt include five articles: "Évolution des croyances et 
des pratiques funéraires dans les communautés grecques de l'Égypte pré-ptolémaique (VIe— 
IVe avant J.-C.)' (Paolo Gallo); two focused on Alexandria, “Archaeology of the Funerary 
Cult in Hellenistic and Roman Alexandria. Architectural and Material Arrangements 
(Marie-Dominique Nenna) and 'A Hellenistic Funerary Altar and Sacrificial Remains in 
the Necropolis of Alexandria” (Sébastien Lepetz and Benoit Clavel); and the remaining two 
on ‘A “Beautiful Burial" at Tuna el-Gebel. Burial Customs and Commemorative Culture 
from the Ptolemies to the Romans’ (Katja Lembke) and ‘La Tombe F2 de la nécropole 
d'Al-Salamuni à Akhmim' (Nagoua Zoair et al.). The area of the Near East includes two 
studies: “Les tombes palmyréniennes étaient-elles des lieux de culte? Éléments de réponse 
archéologiques et épigraphiques (Jean-Baptiste Yon) and 'Un dieu dans la famille. 
Recherches épigraphiques sur le culte des morts au Proche-Orient sous l'Empire romain’ 
(Julien Aliquot). The island Chypre is represented by two studies: "Pratiques funéraires 
à Chypre à l'époque Classique (Ve- IVe siğcles av. J.-C.). L'apport des fouilles récentes dans 
la nécropole de Kition-Pervolia (Sabine Fourrier) and ‘Evolution historique des marqueurs 
et des cultes funéraires amathousiens. Quelques pistes de réflexion’ (Anna Cannavö). The 
territory of the Greek World offers four studies: “Constituer et reconstituer la tombe. Les 
sépultures plurielles dans les nécropoles archaiques de Mégara Hyblaea’ (Reine-Marie 
Bérard), “Burial Practices for Elite Macedonians with Cultic Duties’ (Despina Ignatiadou), 
‘Culte et rites funéraires dans la nécropole de Rhodes’ (Vassiliki Patsiada) and “Death, Bur- 
ial and Ritual. Commemorating the Dead in Hellenistic and Roman Argos’ (Nikolas 
Dimakis). The last section, on the western Mediterranean, includes five studies: ‘Le monu- 
ment et la tombe. Deux façons de mourir à l'époque romaine’ (William Van Andringa), 
‘Les restes humains et la définition de la tombe à l'époque romaine. l'apport des liaisons 
ostéologiques dans l'étude des sépultures secondaires à crémation, à partir d'exemples de 
Pompéi, Rome, Ravenne et Cumes’ (Henri Duday), “Constituer la tombe, honorer les 
défunts. Sacrifices et dépóts alimentaires carnés dans deux nécropoles de Méditerranée 
romaine: Pompei (Italie) et Pupput (Tunisie) (Lepetz), “Constituer la tombe, honorer les 
défunts en Gaule Narbonnaise du Ier siècle av. J.-C. au Ille siècle apr. J.-C.’ (Valérie Bel) 
and “Tradition and Innovation. Burials during Late Antiquity in Eastern Central Gaul’ 
(Frédérique Blaizot). 


Ruhr University, Bochum Barbora Weissova 
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RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS 


G. Vavouranakis, K. Kopanias and C. Kanellopoulos (eds.), Popular Religion and Ritual in 
Prehistoric and Ancient Greece and the Eastern Mediterranean, Archaeopress Archaeol- 
ogy, Archaeopress, Oxford 2018, xiv+168 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-1-78969-045-3 


T.J. Scheer (ed.), Natur — Mythos — Religion im antiken Griechenland/ Nature — Myth — 
Religion in Ancient Greece, Potsdamer Altertumswissenschafliche Beitrâge 67, Franz 
Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2019, 297 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515- 
12208-5 


J. Rüpke, Urban Religion: A Historical Approach to Urban Growth and Religious Change, 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2020, ix«239 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-11- 
063442-6 


Two important colloquia worth putting into conversation with each other, together with 
a monograph as both supplement and foil. 

Dealing with the collections together, the first arises from a 2014 conference at The 
National and Kapodistrian University at Athens, whence its three editors; the second devel- 
oped through an ancient history project and 2015 seminar on Arcadia at the Georg-August- 
Universitât Göttingen under the direction of Tanja Scheer. Their respective time-scopes 
shade into each other to cover different phases and regional aspects of Archaic Greek reli- 
gion, and while their geographical purviews may differ they do so in complementary ways. 
The first takes in Minoan and Mycenaean materials, with some eastern Mediterranean data 
(Cyprus, the Levant and Egyptian religious influences) and a sprinkling of researches into 
classical Hellas (Athens, Salamis and the Peloponnese). The second concentrates a good 
deal on Arcadia, but Athens and Thebes (including Delphi) come into the picture, and 
although the emphasis is on literary remains the archaeological record receives fitting atten- 
tion. In any case, the broad focus of both volumes is on popular religiosity or 'the common 
values and goals” or “public intellect that upholds cultic focus on deities and numina, in 
many honoured places from the Idaean Cave on Crete across the Greek heartlands and the 
Aegean to the Levant (quoting Giorgos Vavouranakis, p. 5). 

As lead editor of the first symposium Vavouranakis has to make something of popular 
as against official religion in his Introductory Notes, and interestingly, informed by a soft 
reading of Marx, decides that despite its false consciousness religion provides a ‘springboard 
for the people to start pursuing something more out of their lives’, as Christianity did vis- 
â-vis Roman religion. Thus ‘popular’ religion arises in ‘slow, non-systemic bottom-up pro- 
cesses’ to grow parasitically (in Michel Serres's term) onto pre-existing ‘official’ structures 
(p. ix). This could prove a fruitful model for finding Greek popular religion’s ‘footprint in 
the archaeological record', and signs of any special rituals accompanying it, because lefto- 
vers in substantial settlements in locations rather marginal to a recognisable ‘civilisational 
complex' can yield signs of local variation. But still, perhaps it would have been useful 
to concede that this is not the only sequence that scholars in the history of religions 
have detected. Such classical scholars as Stanley Casson on Arcadia or Martin Nilsson 
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(mentioned) on religions of the countryside thought them more archaic than formal frame- 
works, and for theorists from Gustav Mensching, Kurt Goldammer on to the editors of 
Official and Popular Religion, Pieter Vrijhof amd Jacques Waardenburg (The Hague 1979), 
they would be diverse prior small vitalities which bigger ‘shows’ would try to absorb into 
a widening unity. In any case, Vavouranakis can accommodate both approaches, because he 
wants to argue (in Chapter 1) that archaeological evidence of ritual in Minoan palace sites 
implies that collective festivities there were attempts, beyond old localities, to ‘strengthen’ 
prior 'relations of conviviality that characterized the prepalatial period' (p. 8). Using socio- 
biological theory, Vavouranakis holds that humans naturally ‘swarm’like bees and birds, 
a phenomenon I must admit I never spotted outside computer theory. 

For her editorial part in the Potsdam collection, expectedly, Scheer reflects in her Ein- 
leiting on theories that put primitive reactions to “Nature” as autochthonous religious phe- 
nomena before civic and cross-regional religions. Older thinkers, on Gefühle in response to 
mysterious phenomena, Christian Heyne, Rudolf Otto and Wilhelm Mannhardt, are 
granted fair space, and for their more recent insights on animals and their sacrifice Mircea 
Eliade and Robin Osborne are acknowledged. Scheer's task seems more to respond to arti- 
cles in her collection, confirming the importance of nature as being clarified for religious 
purposes by myth and wilfully manoeuvred by cultic praxis (p. 1). But there is also a related 
theoretical piece by Richard Gordon on the history of the way German Romantic theory 
stresses that for the Greeks nature and religion were fused together. The implication is that, 
via Friedrich Creuzer, Karl Böttischer, etc., German scholars still live in a 19th-century 
footnote, whereby Nature and Religion are ancient philosophical constructs which, when 
we feel our way into them much later in our own time, are supposed to correspond with 
largely pre-philosophical Greek ‘realities’. The problem becomes obvious with a spate of 
theorising using cognitive science, by Jennifer Larson, for whom (because of 'computer- 
framing’) everything is centred on the ancient mind or mental processes, whether more 
reflective or more intuitive or both, and the forces of feeling, eidos, the imaginal, altered 
states and the iconic get sidelined. Even infants have most relevance as thinkers (they are 
much more than that!), and it is assumed that the (Patristic) concept of personhood already 
applies in classical Greek thought (pp. 73, 75). Methinks a good dose of Vichian herme- 
neutics should have been taken for the theoretical chapters: with the gods as immediate in 
the environs (‘the Age of the Gods’); legendary figures acting as if divine (‘the Age of the 
Heroes); and the humans collectively in concert over abstract principles (the Age of 
Humans) in general sequence of awareness and mentality. 

Without touching on all articles in these rich collections, I will select a few from each 
that I see important for interpretative and theoretical issues. In the Popular Religion volume, 
Helène Whittaker's study stands out because, as an authority on Mycenaean cult buildings, 
she makes a general assessment of archaeological evidence from Bronze Age Mycenaean 
complexes of whether a clear distinction can be substantiated between rural, folk or popular 
ritual life and ‘official’, “upper-level religion’ for ‘elites’ (using terms from the late Robin 
Hägg, obviously an inspiration for her on sanctuary studies). Intriguingly, she estimates the 
signs of such a difference to be rather slim. From palatial, extra-mural tombs and house 
features she infers that markers of power and display at the elite level obscure indices of 
popular rituals rather than precluding their existence, while hearth and grave evidence 
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suggest average household rituals followed the same format as grander official ones 
(pp. 59—60). Other articles concern the pressures of popular religious activities to modify 
official cults, with pushes for Asherah or goddess worship on the courts of ancient Israel/ 
Judah, as if Yahweh needed a consort (Valia Papanastasopoulou). Asherah figurines, of 
course, signify official goddess cults of Canaan, and bear comparison with the Minoan 
seated female deity with hands raised (discussed by Theodore Eliopoulos) and other cases 
elsewhere. And the emeritus Palos Vanavalos muses over processes whereby popular festivi- 
ties including sporting competition led to the ‘religious officialisation’ of the Olympic 
Games. Leaning in the opposite direction, the article on the lasting (indeed ‘political 
domestication’) of sorcery techniques in the classical polis is intriguing. Under Athenian 
democracy one could curse rotten politicians and merchants, civic antagonists being per- 
mitted to bind spells against them on lead strips ‘deposited in a subterranean locale’ (Jessica 
Lamont and Georgia Boundouraki). This research can be read in conjunction with sherd 
evidence of cursing rituals in household cults on Salamis (Yannis Chairetakis) and the use 
of the Egyptian demon-god Bes in effigies for protection in the Aegean (Electra Apostola) 
and also of course across the Levant. 

From the Nature — Mythos — Religion volume, articles taking my eye were those on 
Greek river deities (by Jan Bremmer) as far apart as Sicily and Rhodes, on zoomorphism or 
the taking of animal form as a divinity’s body (by Julia Kindt), and on Dolphins and their 
riders (Dorit Engster). Bearing in mind everything from Eden to the Mandaean river the- 
ophany in the Near and Middle East; animal emblems of the divine through Egypt and 
Mesopotamia; and the ‘City of Dolphins’ on the Red Sea (2 / Nelson Glueck), these are 
subjects in which West-East connections could easily be to the forefront, but exploring 
trans-regional influences or interactions, matters of concern for Vavouranakis et al., are 
barely touched in the second colloquium. Still, these authors are masters of textual evidence 
(and how it relates to archaeology and iconics) and show the value of up-to-date classicist 
learning on topoi previously treated less exhaustively and with less critical finesse. Since 
Arcadia is evocatively important for mysteries of springs, dells and unexpected spirit 
encounters, explorations of it take up at least four chapters (by David Romano, Anna Neff, 
Scheer the editor herself, and also Larson, who mused mainly over nymphs). 

At the last, as a kind of pièce de résistance, I bring in Jorg Riipke’s Urban Religion, who 
as a Potsdamer editor is thanked for his hand in bringing out the Nature — Mythos — Reli- 
gion volume (Scheer p. [5]). To be sure, Rüpke's monograph is not only about antiquity, 
but much in it is complementary and of refining value for the two afore-treated symposia. 
Interestingly, the centre-peace of his study is a cautious rehabilitation of the classic 1864 
French study of a cité antique by Durkheim's teacher Numa Fustel de Coulanges. Although 
this work is mainly on Rome, Rüpke defends it relevance for the Greek polis, and restores 
its importance beside Louise Bruit Zaidman and Pauline Schmitt Pantel on Religion in the 
Ancient Greek City (Cambridge 1992) — which is incidentally a timely work on Greek civic 
religion not considered in the other two books. A propos the Vavouranakis book, and par- 
ticularly Whittaker’s contribution within it, De Coulanges’s guiding principle, and one 
adopted from him by the eminent authority on Roman religion Kurt Latte, is that a city’s 
‘unity of the cult’ comes through ‘the transferal [sc] of domestic rites onto the city’, borne 
out in the richest details with Rome (Riipke, p. 32). This domestic religion, honouring the 
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families' ancestors, heroes and divinities is prior to city or super-familial structures but it 
continues and by implication accrues official status as cementing authority for leading 
(patrician) families, and for the tribes, phratries, tribal confederacies (curiae), and later on 
expanding urbs and empire, these leading houses could still manage to dominate. 
Significantly, however, for De Coulanges this familiarly-concentrated religion runs pari 
passu with another one that individuals come to learn of as uniformities "from the common 
conditions of life," from experiences that different people share out of a reservoir of names 
and their special attention to “natural phenomena' and the 'many "glorious ones" lying 
behind them. This “second religion', which might actually have priority in the distant past, 
becomes crucial when, with the expansion of a city or polity, there is need for worship and 
morality by ‘association’, rather than narrowly fixed to the inherited veneration rituals of 
magnates (pp. 33-35). This allows the megalopolis or state to incorporate foreigners into 
its bosom; and in the long run accommodates universal religion. The model helps Rüpke 
fit out his frame for urban religion as it develops over time from antiquity until today's civil 
religions; but the Coulangian discernment of ‘general religious association’ seems missing 
in the discussions of official and popular religion, and interrelations between myth, nature 
and religion, in the other two books. The only drawback of Riipke’s own work is that he 
pays little attention to the momentous origins of cities to the east. He knows Lewis Mum- 
ford’s The City in History (New York 1961), but did not the probe the latter’s work on 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian temple-cities as ‘immediately religious’ phenomena in them- 
selves, magical, utopic and existentially enveloping in an utterly novel way for humanity. 


University of Sydne Garry W. Trompf 
ydney Try P 


CITY WALLS 


E.E. Intagliata, S.J. Barker and C. Courault (eds.), City Walls in Late Antiquity: An Empire- 
Wide Perspective, Proceedings of a Conference held at the British School at Rome and 
the Swedish Institute of Classical Studies in Rome on 20—21 June 2018, Oxbow 
Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2020, ix+174 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
78925-364-1 


C. Hof, Die Stadtmauer, ed. D. Sack, RESAFA 9.1, Resafa-Sergiupolis/Rusafat Hisham, 
Deutsches Archâologisches Institut, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2020, xiv+199 
pp. illustrations, 34 pp. of plates, 3 plans in end-pocket. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447- 
11280-2 


In the introduction to the first of these books, the publication of papers given at a confer- 
ence held in Rome in June 2018, the editors state: ‘Scholarship ... has sought to question 
traditional historical narrative of barbarian invasions and instead show that benefaction, 
civic pride, availability of military labour or a combination of these, alongside defeats, acted 
as powerful motivation for the construction of city walls.' This can be illustrated by the city 
walls of the Syrian city of Resafa. 
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The imposing city walls of Resafa-Sergioupolis were studied and published in 1976 by 
Walter Karnapp in the series Denkmäler Antiker Architektur. Excellent though this was 
there were shortcomings, partly due to the difficulties of working conditions at Resafa, 
a resulting lack of documentation, and difficulties in considering aspects of temporal and 
spatial environment. There was need for a precise geodetic survey of the walls themselves 
and recording of the rampart and ditch system, and it was clear that further, more detailed 
investigation was a desirability. The renewed Resafa project, directed by Dorothée Sack, 
entrusted the further study of the walls and the present detailed publication to Catherine 
Hof. 

Following Karnapp's investigation the walls had been dated to the time of Justinian I, 
as a result of the Roman-Persian War. Subsequent investigation, particularly of the building 
decoration, indicated an earlier date, to the Anastasian War of AD 502—518 in the reign of 
Anastasius I, 491—518. It is now clear that there were changes in concept during the actual 
construction, probably stimulated by the Persian capture of Amida in 503. 

The present study identifies three major building periods with intermediate substages 
giving a total of eight phases in the construction, from the turn of the 5th to the middle of 
the 6th century. H. suggests that the wall was started for reasons of civic display and 
impressiveness, but that the fall of Amida brought home the need for enhanced military 
and defensive effectiveness. 

H. identifies two sections of the wall at Resafa conforming to the original design. She 
argues that this represents a de luxe version, to be an adornment of the city, solid and 
respectable but with its defensive capabilities put in second place. The first of these is the 
part of the wall running from the north east corner and divided into three 250-foot sections 
including towers 10 to 16 (the numbers given to the towers in this study are those of 
Karnapp's original plan). This was labour intensive and included a gallery walk and an 
alternation of tower plan purely for aesthetic reasons. The other initial section was towards 
the southern end of the west wall, where culverts were constructed (and defended) to chan- 
nel water from the adjacent wadi into cisterns constructed in the south west corner of the 
city enclosure. 

The labour- (and therefore cost-)expensive form of these sections gave way to the more 
functional and less costly system. This next substage H. dates to the years from 503 follow- 
ing the Persian invasion and capture of Amida. It saw the rapid construction of considera- 
ble sections of the wall, particularly on the south and west sides. H. describes the technique 
employed in the construction of the walls, solid masonry for the full width but with the 
central element not bonded into the outer and inner faces. She lists six different types of 
vaulting supporting the tower walkways, arches composed of two blocks with curving lower 
faces and with a separate central key stone of varying size and proportions. Then the sepa- 
rate four sides of the enclosure, with the differing elements included in each section which 
indicate that construction was in different stages and not necessarily uniform. This is fol- 
lowed by an analysis of vaulting forms in the towers (which are themselves divided into 
large and small examples). 

The next substage she dates from 505 to 513, during a period of peace with the Persians 
but with the threat of renewed hostility putting pressure on the need for urban defences. 
During this stage the remainder of the eastern wall was built, or started, along with the 
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majority of the towers. The final substage, from 513 to 525, with the end of the settlement 
with Persia and a renewed threat saw the completion of the wall, but not yet the vaulting 
in the towers or the external earthworks. 

When fighting with the Persians resumed in 526 it was at first centred in Armenia and 
Mesopotamia, away from the Syrian/Euphrates frontier. The Resafa walls were then 
enhanced with the vaulting system demonstrated by the key stones in Tower 13, the next 
stage in the development of the walls. The next part of this stage saw the excavation of the 
outer ditch and earth wall. H. also discusses these in her contribution to the conference 
volume. Along the east side and turning for a short distance at the corners an embankment 
was heaped up against the built wall which she argues served as a barrier against the risk of 
flooding from the adjacent wadi. Along the rest of the wall and at a short distance from it 
a further embankment served rather as a military defensive outwork. 

The next period, with three substages (6 to 8) date after 550 and sees repairs carried out 
and restoration works. 

In her final chapter H. gives an account of city fortifications at other places on or close 
to the frontiers of the Eastern empire, in the light of 499/500 as the initial date of construc- 
tion at Resafa. She looks at walls built or renewed under Anastasius I. Such a list, she says, 
includes 21 examples of city walls or fortifications, and she discusses three of them with 
details of their layout, towers, curtain walls, water systems, gateways, building technique 
and phases of construction and compares them with Resafa. She begins with Dara/ 
Anastasioupolis, then Zenobia and finally the Long Walls that shut off the territory of 
Constantinople from the Thracian hinterland. 

The 2018 Conference volume gives more examples of city walls over a much wider area, 
west as well as east. The papers are divided into four groups: Section A, “Regional trends”, 
Section B, “City walls in old and new capitals’, Section C, “Case studies west and east’ and 
Section D, “The afterlife of city walls’. 

After an introductory paper by the editors, ‘Approaching Late Antique Walls with an 
Empire wide perspective', Section A contains four papers. First of all, Carmen Fernandez- 
Ochoa and Angel Morillo discuss “Late Roman City Walls in Hispania. A reappraisal’. This 
begins with a general appreciation of urban defences in Spain at the end of the Republic 
and during the Principate of Augustus as definition for the city and its limits, as well as 
simply defence. Then, from the time of the Tetrarchs, a process of urban refortification. 
A pattern of higher walls with projecting towers (preferably semi-circular in plan). The 
paper looks at the chronological evidence, particularly the stratigraphy, with a concentra- 
tion on north-west Spain, particularly in small to medium sized cities, and with evident 
support and intervention from the military. These are followed, after an interval, towards 
the end of the 4th century with reinforcement of existing walls and a new period of defence 
activity. 

The next paper, by Adriaan De Man, considers the city walls of Lusitania. He questions 
the existence of military intervention, looking instead at the non-military nature of urban 
changes in Late Roman Lusitania. He describes the development of the walls at Conim- 
briga where they delimited a reduced city area, and then the walls of Mérida and Beja, the 
walls at Idantha and other places including Lisbon. But only a small number of cities 
invested in new walls, with some post-Constantinian activity. 
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The following paper, by Simon Esmonde-Cleary is devoted to urban defences in Late 
Roman Gaul, particularly the area north of the Loire, from the general evidence of the 
Notitia Galliarum and the Notitia Dignitatum to the archaeological evidence. He provides 
a useful catalogue of the places named in the various provinces and the officials involved 
there both for the northern half of Gaul and with a differing picture of administration and 
local organisation. He then presents the physical evidence of the walls. In his discussion he 
looks at the textual evidence and references, suggesting that the area north of the Loire had 
a heavy presence of the personnel of the Late Roman state, with defences of civic type 
overwhelmingly in the northern region, with clear military intervention. 

In the last paper of this section Marc Heijmans discusses “The late Roman city walls in 
southern Gaul'. He starts as a basis for this with the Early Roman fortifications of Gallia 
Narbonensis where of the six Coloniae Romanae Arles, Orange, Fréjus and Valence received 
fortification in the Ist century AD. Several Coloniae Latinae also had the privilege of a city 
wall, for example Nimes, Vienne, Toulouse and others, walls generally built with small 
blocks and no use of bricks. At the end of the 3rd century walls (often with a reduced cir- 
cuit) were built with foundations of large, often re-cut blocks and an elevation of small 
blocks with brick work at regular intervals. Similarly in Aquitania, with walls dated mostly 
by inscriptions preserved on reused blocks to the latter part of the 3rd century. Then in a 
second group there are thinner foundations, the elevation irregular in the first half or even 
the middle of the 4th century. Then later walls built entirely from spolia, at Arles, Nar- 
bonne, Nimes and perhaps Avignon 

Section B begins with a paper by James Crow entitled ‘Power and Glory: ceremonial 
gates in Constantinople and the Balkans: prototypes and legacy’. This centres, of course, on 
the Golden Gate at Constantinople, with emphasis on its architecture as an example of Late 
Antique military and civic architecture, with consideration of comparative gates across the 
Balkans and a view of its architectural legacy throughout the Byzantine period. He consid- 
ers the chronology of the Golden Gate and the possibility of delay in its construction fol- 
lowing its planning under Theodosius I. He describes the triple arched entrance which 
followed the tradition of Roman triumphal arches, together with massive flanking towers. 
He looks at its context, particularly the series of fortifications of the late 3rd and 4th cen- 
turies in the Balkans, and then its legacy, the use of marble ashlars (with new stone or 
spolia), the triple archway form and the application of masonry and decorative elements, 
beginning with the refurbished Porta Appia at Rome. This gateway is, of course, a prime 
example of new build in city fortification for show and prestige. 

The next paper, by Ayse Dalyanci-Berns, considers the fortification of Nicaea in an 
empire-wide context, aiming to demonstrate the common patterns of fortification from the 
same period. She describes the course of the wall, replacing a now completely vanished 
circuit described by Strabo in Early Imperial times. It is made of mortared rubble with fac- 
ings on both sides, gates with flanking towers having bases built from spolia. Comparable 
examples are considered at Miletus, Rome, Hissar (in Thrace) and Amida in Mesopotamia. 
She discusses common features found in these walls, concluding that the walls of Nicaea are 
not exceptional, though they have been regarded as such because of their exceptional state 
of preservation. 

In the final paper in this section J. Riley Snyder examines the defences of Ravenna, 
constructed when it was selected as the new administrative capital in the West, and also at 
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Classe, its harbour complex, and the revival of the construction industry in late antiquity. 
At Ravenna this sees a great expansion to the fortified area to the north and east of the 
original oppidum. There are battlements added in the 5th century phase to the walls of 
the original Republican construction, and he argues these probably extended along the 
whole of the new construction. In contrast to the relatively good preservation of the walls 
of Ravenna itself the contemporary wall of Classe is almost totally destroyed, with nothing 
surviving above the present day ground level. He considers recent investigation. All phases 
of Ravenna's circuit were built of solid brick masonry with occasional use of Verona marble 
and it is assumed this was also the case with the wall of Classe. He then calculates the 
labour estimate for material procurement including the bricks with their widely differing 
dimensions. This is followed by an estimate of the amount of labour involved in the prepa- 
ration of lime mortar. 

Section C contains five papers. The first is entitled ‘Dismantling, re-carving, and re- 
using: some observations on the late antique city wall of Agedincum’, by Pierre-Antoine 
Lamy and Mathieu Ribolet. Agedincum is Sens, in the western part of Gallia Narbonensis, 
whose modern name derives from the tribal name of the Senones, whose Caput Civitatis it 
was. The wall dates back, the authors state, to the reign of Constantius Chlorus. Studying 
the wall and its construction techniques is based on 19th- and 20th-century articles mostly 
published in the Bulletin de la Société Archéologique de Sens which, unfortunately, also dem- 
onstrate the steady destruction of the walls; of 30 towers standing in the 18th century only 
five remained in 1897. This is all supplemented, to a limited extent, by recent rescue exca- 
vations. The wall was built on pebble and mortar foundations, in wet and unstable areas on 
wooden posts. Above this limestone spolia blocks, with above this opus vittatum alternating 
with brick courses. The area delimited represents a distinct reduction in size. It is argued 
that the spolia would have been taken from buildings in the vicinity of where they were 
reused. 

The next paper, by Christopher Courault, ‘A statement on the late antique city walls of 
Cérdoba’, is based on his PhD dissertation. It delineates a new urban programme in the 
northern sector of the city originally fortified in the Republican period. A new wall was 
built in the 5th-6th century with rectangular towers inserted in the north eastern angle. 

The following paper, by Francesco Maria Cifarelli and Federica Colaiacomo is con- 
cerned with "The Wall Circuit of Segni in Late Antiquity: Urban and Topographical 
Issues', the result of recent studies conducted by the Museum of Segni and the British 
School at Rome. Here the earliest settlement dates from the second half of the 7th century 
BC with a substantial urban development between the late 6th or early 5th and the 
4th century BC. In the Late Antique and Early Middle Ages the city maintained its link 
with the Roman city but was modified in the Middle Ages with some major transformation 
on the western side but with restoration work in various sections on the southern and 
eastern. 

Catherine Hof then discusses “The Revivification of Earthen Outworks in the late East- 
ern Empire: the case study of Resafa/Syria', described above. 

The next paper, by Sylvie Blétry is on “The fortifications of Zenobia reinterpreted’, 
where the northern line of the city wall was moved northwards to enclose a new area and 
offered better protection and an enlarged area, a transition from a simple fortress to a real 
city. 
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The final section (D) contains two papers: John Frey on ‘Disuse, re-use and misuse of 
the early Byzantine fortress at Isthmia’, and finally Hendrik Dey, ‘Popes, senators, barons, 
and popes again: the Aurelian Wall from the twelfth to the fifteenth century”. 

Altogether this volume makes a most useful supplement to Hof's study of the Late 
Antique city wall of Resafa. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


M.G. Abramzon and N. Bykovskaya, Ancient Coins from the Collection of the Eastern 
Crimean Historical and Cultural Museum-Reserve. The Numismatic Collection, vol. 3: 
The Pre- War Collection Returned by the Federal Republic of Germany. Catalogue, Eastern 
Crimean Historical-Cultural Museum-Preserve, Kerch 2019, 160 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-5-6042177-7-1 


This is the third volume in the series of specialist publications acquainting us with the 
numismatic collections kept in the Kerch Museum. There are, all in all, over 14,000 coins 
now preserved there. The book consists of two main parts. The first one, entitled “Coin 
collection from Germany: a history of one restitution’ (pp. 25—60), presents the fascinating 
story of returning a not very big collection of ancient coins (488 pieces) allegedly stored in 
the pre-war Kerch Museum. Recovered during a police operation in Hessen in 2006, it was 
tentatively identified by the German specialists as originating from this museum, which 
was in fact ruined in the fierce fighting for Kerch and during German occupation of the 
city in 1941—44. In 2010, the collection was finally returned by the government of Hessen 
to the museum. Using a lot of archival material, much of which has been published for the 
first time, A. and B. draw a vivid picture of the uneasy life of the Kerch Museum during 
the war, the activity of its staff and the tragic destiny of the main part of its collections. 
The second section of the book deals with the detailed description of the returned col- 
lection proper (pp. 61-122). It starts with a brief essay on the general characteristics of the 
collection (pp. 62—80). Bosporan coins dated from the beginning of the 5th century BC to 
the first half of the 4th century AD unsurprisingly compose the bulk of this assemblage. 
Foreign issues are represented by just four specimens, among them gold coins of Metapon- 
tum and an Alexander Molossian struck in Tarentum, a silver hemidrachm of Acragas as 
well as bronze coin of Aradus in Phoenicia. The authors present some speculations about 
how and why these coins appeared in this far corner of ozkoumene. Then follows a catalogue 
of the collection given in the tabular form (pp. 85-122). There are numerous and detailed 
indexes (pp. 123—30) and 27 plates with black-and-white photographs, reproducing each 
coin in good quality. Coloured and enlarged images of the most interesting and rare pieces 
actually open the book, turning it to some extent into a sort of numismatic album, for 
which the authors should be given credit. Taken as a whole, the catalogue is of a high sci- 
entific level, supplying the reader with all necessary and useful information regarding the 
coins. But some inconsistencies mar slightly the impression of otherwise solid and profes- 
sional work. The authors fail to indicate consistently the denominations of Bosporan cop- 
per coins dated to the turn of eras, though these indications are present on the reverses of 
the coins. For example, coins of Cotys I are described as eight ounces and in fact they have 
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relevant number 'H' (= 8) on the reverse. Earlier coins of Caesarea and Agrippia, of the 
same denomination and with the same sign, however, are not defined as such. It is better 
to use term ‘assaria’, not ‘asses’ for the standard copper denomination of the Bosporan 
coinage of the Roman period, which in fact had legends in Greek not Latin. A bronze coin 
of Aradus (no. 4 in the catalogue) has on the reverse a standard inscription in the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet, which could be read as ‘from Aradus’ and should not be treated as untrans- 
latable ‘Phoenician letters” as in catalogue. Moreover, nowadays the fundamental book by 
F. Duyrat! should be used as the standard reference for the Hellenistic coins of Aradus, not 
an out-of-date catalogue of the British Museum. There are omissions from the list of litera- 
ture (pp. 81—84): for example, the often-cited 2016 paper by Alexandrova is absent. 
Despite all this criticism the book may be highly recommended to all students really 
interested in the archaeology, history and numismatics of the northern Back Sea littoral. 


'The Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


M.G Abramzon and N.A. Frolova (1), Mitarbeit und übersetzt von U. Peter, Sylloge Num- 
morum Graecorum Russland, Staatliches Historisches Museum Moskau: Münzen des 
nördlichen Schwarzmeergebietes, Griechisches Münzwerk, Berlin-Brandenburgischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2019, x+262 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-050009-7 


Mikhail Abramzon and Nina Frolova's SVG volume serves as a coda to the career of the 
latter, who passed away in 2015 during its initial stages of preparation. She served as the 
curator of this collection for over 50 years and was a prolific scholar with over 200 publica- 
tions. It is the first publication not in Russian to present a very large collection (4270!) held 
in the State Historical Museum in Moscow from multiple cities on the north shore of the 
Black Sea. Major credit should be given to Abramzon, who put in yeoman's work to com- 
plete it, and to Peter for translating it into German. 

The collection was established and published in 1887 by A.V. Oreshnikov (Katalog 
sobraniya gr. A. S. Uvarova, Vyp. VII, Moscow). Since then, the collection grew, with the 
greater part coming from archaeological excavations, while most of the remainder was 
drawn from the public and Rumyantsev museums and the collections of G.A. Uvarov, 
P.O. Burachkov, A.S. Kotsievskii and N.N. Grandmezon. Approaches to the collection 
have focused on individual cities and published the collection piecemeal. Most notable are 
P.O. Karyshkovskii, Monetoe delo i denezhnoe obrashchenie Olvü (VI v. do n.e.—IV v. n.e.) 
(Odessa 2003); V.A. Ankchin, 'Monetnoe delo Chersonesa I-III vv. n.e.. Numizmatika 
i Epigrafika 4 (1963), 3—88; S.A. Kovalenko, 'O monetnom dele Chersonesa Tavricheskogo 
v klassicheskuyu epokhu'. Numizmatika i Epigrafika 16 (1999), 108-31, and ‘Struck Lead 
Pieces from Tauric Chersonesos: Coins or Tesserae’. NC 162 (2002), 33—58; Frolova and 
Abramzon, Antichnye monety i svincovye tessery Chersonesa Tavricheskogo v sobranii Gosu- 
darstvennogo Istoricheskogo Muzeya. Katalog (Moscow 2014); and Frolova, Katalog monet 
antichnoi Tiry (Moscow 2006). Thus, this catalogue serves as an important updating of the 


! Arados hellénistique. Etude historique et monétaire (Beirut 2005). 
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collection catalogue and builds upon and synthesises previous works that draw on the State 
Historical Museum collection. 

The catalogue comprises 243 coins from Tyras, 2747 coins from Olbia, 31 from Kerki- 
nitis, and 1249 from Chersonesus, all dating from the 6th century BC to the 3rd century 
AD. From Tyras there are 51 coins dating to the Hellenistic period, and 192 to the Roman 
Imperial. Among these coins there are seven silver coins of various denominations. The most 
aesthetically appealing coins are bronzes minted from the reign of Commodus through the 
Severan dynasty. From Olbia there are 2150 coins from the Archaic, Classical and Hellenis- 
tic periods, and 597 from the Roman Imperial period. The material division is three gold 
coins, 111 silver coins and 2633 bronze issues. Of particular note are 21 very large bronze 
obols from the 5th—4th centuries BC, a large number of proto-dolphin and dolphin bronzes, 
and from the Roman Imperial period an aureus of Pharzoios and two denarii of Inismeos. 
Coins with Imperial portraits date to the Severan period, with the latest those of Severus 
Alexander and Julia Mamaea. The coins of Kerkinitis are all small bronzes dating to the 
Archaic and Classical periods. As for Chersonesus, beginning with the Late Classical period 
through Hellenistic periods, there are 37 silver issues of various denominations and 574 
bronzes. There are also 81 lead tesserae from this period. As to coins dating to the Roman 
Imperial period, there is a gold stater and 556 various-sized bronzes, most of which are civic 
issues and the remainder Imperial issues with portraits dating to the Severan dynasty. 

The catalogue is aesthetically pleasing and well bound, with thick, durable pages. It is 
meticulously edited and follows the traditional format of SNG publications. While not 
every coin is photographed, all images are clear, including worn and corroded coins. The 
bibliography lists all of the important works addressing this collection or Black Sea coinage 
more generally. The indexes are not particularly long or detailed, but sufficient to aid in 
research. Overall, the catalogue is an excellent addition to the SNG series and useful 
resource for coinage from these select communities. 


University of Central Florida, Orlando Edward Dandrow 


R. Achenbach (ed.), Persische Reichspolitik und lokale Heiligtiimer, Beiträge einer Tagung 
des Exzellenzclusters „Religion und Politik in den Kulturen der Vormoderne und 
Moderne“ vom 24.—26. Februar 2016 in Münster, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für Altorien- 
talische und Biblische Rechtsgeschichte 25, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, 
viii+294 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11319-9/ISSN 1439-619X 


The present volume represents the results of inquiries conducted in February 2016 into 
religion and politics in the Achaemenid empire. Reinhard Achenbach (pp. v, 1-10) offers 
an excellent summary of the results. The chief problem is not to define the extent of Achae- 
menid tolerance, but to determine at what point extraordinary threats to the state required 
extraordinary administrative efforts. Josef Wiesehófer (pp. 11—21) begins with the apt view 
that the Frataraka coinage represents the continuation of Achaemenid-era practices of hon- 
ouring deities in open space or in front of monuments or with the use of an altar. Such is 
proven by Achaemenid documents indicating both the presence and absence of images of 
those honoured. Not only the royal family, but other nobles could be honoured with equiv- 
alent ceremonies — all acted as interfaces between the divine and human spheres. 
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Bruno Jacobs (pp. 45—61) points out that in the case of disputes over the workings of 
the Letoon at Xanthus, the satrap would be the final arbitrator. Written evidence, not the 
meeting of the mindless, would be requisite. I would suggest that the Hecatomnid satrap 
was not, so p. 54, subordinate to the satrap of Sparda, but rather his equal — the result of 
and reward for skill in administration. Marek and Zingg (pp. 91-97) point to the continu- 
ity suggested in the Mylasan verse inscription at a Hecatomnid tomb. While honours for 
local leaders were operative from the Hecatomnid period into the age of Seleucid officer 
Olympichus, the verse emphasises the role of the notable Pytheas of Kindye, who, with 
divine assistance, re-established order in that city and continued to maintain it elsewhere 
(Cnidus). Hence in the Hellenistic age Hecatomnid-like deeds were read back into deep 
antiquity and, as always, were divinely inspired. Again a focus on the local, and, if needed, 
extraordinary efforts to end disorder. 

Kristin Kleber (pp. 99-120) outlines the gradual changes in the Teispid-Achaemenid 
policies towards local cults in Babylonia, which aimed at maintaining stability, unless dis- 
order took a hand. After Cyrus’ and Cambyses’ participation in a number of local religious 
activities, Darius, following disorders, cleared the local administrative corps of troublemak- 
ers and (p. 112) 'streamlined the administration of military taxes and introduced new 
taxes’. Following the 484 BC disorder in northern Babylonia Xerxes stripped ‘former elite 
families of the offices, prebends and privileges’ (p. 114) — they had proven themselves 
unworthy of elite, protected status. Extraordinary threats to the state... . Henceforth Baby- 
lonian religious affairs remained a matter for local administration. When Ebir-nari was 
split off from Babylonia, it was a sign that local administration would prove itself capable 
(Hilmar Klinkott, pp. 121—46, ef pp. 4-5). 

In Egypt stultitia never slept. Sandra Lippert (pp. 147-62) considers three temples: 
Chnum's at Elephantine, Horus' in Edfu and Amun's at Hibis. Apparently it was impor- 
tant to follow customs, especially your own. When a new finance officer was selected at the 
first temple, it was cause for a satrapal warning from Pherendates about the importance 
of following instructions, known to the Great King but not(!) to the temple, as noted in 
a translation from an Aramaic original message, in which the satrap asks for the application 
of a modicum of intelligence. A land grant to Horus by Cambyses was designed to allow 
the priesthood to produce locally (and for local benefit) animals and plants. The same 
applied to Darius” grant to Amun's: the creation of a prosperous community based upon 
local efforts. Hotheads were never in short supply at Fort Elephantine (Reinhard Kratz, 
pp. 163-84), although it remains difficult to assign definitive ethnics to the lower level 
military personnel, who, mirabile dictum, intermarried with other inhabitants, and not just 
with Egyptians but with those drawn from throughout the empire (cf pp. 177-79). There 
were disputes, centring on the priesthood of Chnum, ram-headed with greed, destroying 
civic and religious structures, relying on the support of a military officer, Vidranga, and his 
equally talentless son, Nafaina, until the satrap Arsames brokered a settlement, following 
Jewish appeals to the satrap of Egypt and to friendly local officers in Ebir-nari. Thus local 
disorder forced the hand of higher officers. 

Oded Lipschits (pp. 185-208), in considering the role of Jerusalem in the administra- 
tive structure of that portion of Ebir-nari, comes to the conclusion that neither temple nor 
land was economically significant, Ramat Rahel the administrative and economic centre. 
Christian Frevel (pp. 209—55) surveys imperial interests and local politics: material culture 
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yields little Achaemenid imprint, although local mint authorities made use of familiar 
Achaemenid motifs. As for Achaemenid religious policy, Achenbach (pp. 257-78) argues 
that it was local autonomy which permitted 'die priestliche Gestalt der Tora ihre Form and 
Wirkung entfalten...’ (p. 278). 

In sum, a readable collection, although the absence of the eastern portions of the empire 
is regrettable. Lippert and Kratz can take the crown. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


M. Auer (ed.), Roman Settlements along the Drava River, Ager Aguntinus 3, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, ix+148 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11288-8/ 
ISSN 2567-7764 


This book is the third in the series Ager Aguntinus published by the Atrium Centre for 
Ancient Culture, Institute of Archaeology at the University of Innsbruck and comprises 
papers presented at a workshop held in November 2016. The Ager Aguntinus refers to the 
Municipium Claudium Aguntum in the Roman province of Noricum and situated at Lienz 
in the East Tyrol of Austria. The area covered by the Centre's interest extends into Slovenia 
along the Drau/Drava and also involves the province of Pannonia. This is an area which 
was not only once united as part of the Roman empire but then, subsequently until 1918, 
as part of Austria-Hungary. My own experience of the area began in the 1950s when there 
was a strict and divisive frontier between Austria and Yugoslavia. The present study and the 
area involved demonstrate the new era of co-operation within the European Union. 

The present volume centres on the Drau/Drava as a foundation of trade and communi- 
cation. It would be interesting to know to what extent the river was actually navigable in 
Antiquity. I have travelled through the area several times en route to Greece, following the 
river and the other tributary of the Danube, the Sava and then along the Danube itself 
before turning south towards Greece at Belgrade. The Drava is now harnessed; there are 
hydroelectric works on it, but once I had to divert away from the present main road because 
the river was in spate after a severe thunderstorm, and I have noticed, high on the walls of 
houses in the flood plain, paint marks showing level reached in former floods. 

The first paper, ‘A River Port...’, by Martin Auer concerns Aguntum itself. He com- 
ments on the excavations there in the early 1950s by Franz Miltner, which revealed 
a stretch of the city walls but were unable to find their continuation which would deter- 
mine whether the town was to the east or west of them. Subsequent excavation determined 
it was to the west. The present paper concerns the discovery in 1952 by Wilhelm Alzinger 
of transport amphorae in structures near the southern end of the wall. Analysis of these, 
and other unpublished material from Miltner's excavation are taken to indicate that there 
was a river port in the southern part of the city. 

The next paper, by Daniela Cottica and Paolo Ventura discusses excavations along the 
River Natissa at Aquileia. It deals with the relationship between 'river dynamism' and modes 
of human occupation. Aquileia itself links its position at the head of the Adriatic with an 
overland route into Noricum (and reflects again the former territorial extent of Austria). 

Slavica Filipovic and Vladimir Kusic discuss the stamps on Roman bricks found at 
Mursa, on the campus of the University of Osijek in Slavonia, near the confluence of the 
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Danube and the Drava. They come from the Imperial workshops at Mursa and the work- 
shops of the Legions II Adiutrix Pia Fidelis and VII Claudia Pia Fidelis as well as the aux- 
iliary cohort VII Breucorum Antoninianae, and private brick-makers in Poetovio. They 
discuss the evidence for the presence of military units at Mursa and other units in Pannonia 
in general. A catalogue of the examples discovered concludes the paper. 

Ada Gabucci writes about Gaulish pottery found in excavations in Turin (Augusta Tau- 
rinorum). The quantities found indicate clearly that this pottery was not limited to random 
finds but that it was part of a regular trade not only for local consumption but suggesting 
that Turin was a stage post in a trade route direct from Gaul and then onwards along the 
River Po to the eastern transalpine regions which are the focus of this volume. 

Jana Horvat describes the navigable river route along the Llubljanica and Sava rivers. 
This account centres on the fortified complex of Nauportus, active in the Augustan period 
and situated on the Llubljanica, a tributary of the Sava. Not far from the confluence of the 
two rivers the Sava enters a gorge which would have caused difficulties for river transport, 
requiring a different, smaller type of boat. Settlements along the river system are described 
and the paper ends with an account of the navigation of the two rivers in the Late Roman 
period. 

Josef Gspurning, Susanne Lamm and Patrick Marko give a GIS-based analysis of the 
possible travel route between Flavia Solva and Virunum, a study conducted by a research 
group from the University of Graz into the settlement structure of the south eastern part of 
the province of Noricum. This is the area to the north of the Drau/Drava and includes 
tributary rivers running eastwards to the River Mur and the passes over the mountains that 
separate this area from the Drau. 

Zvezdana Modrijan discusses changes along the Slovenian part of the Drava in the Late 
Roman period. In the earlier period the most important town in this region was Poetovio, 
the modern Ptuj. In the late period most of the town was abandoned and several hill top 
settlements were developed in the hinterland. This paper concerns the case study of one of 
them, Anénikova Gradišče where excavations have revealed a fortification, with abundant 
small finds and dated to the second half of the 4th and first quarter of the 5th century AD, 
situated in the hills to the west of Ptuj. Compared with finds from Ptuj the African red slip 
ware and African amphorae which were common there until the middle of the 4th century 
are extremely rare at Anénikova. It is suggested this may be due to administrative changes 
and the possibility of the arrival of a new population group, Germanic Foederati. 

Julia Rabitsch gives a brief history of Flavia Solva and the ceramics discovered there. 
There are very few imports of terra sigillata, amphorae and thin walled fine ware, and these 
decline even further in the second half of the 2nd century AD. She discusses the problems 
of dating that relies on the local coarse ware ranging from Augustan times to the 4th cen- 
tury AD., with a hiatus in the third quarter of the 3rd century which is not found in other 
features or buildings of Flavia Solva. She suggests this was caused by raids of the Alemanni, 
though it may rather be caused by gaps in the excavation history of the town. 

Katharina Ramstetter writes on the trade history of Teurnia on the evidence of the 
amphorae. Teurnia is situated on the Drau, at the modern St Peter in Holz, a little to 
the east of Aguntum. Her study covers the long period from the end of the 3rd to the 
6th century AD. Of 132 amphorae discussed 111 come from the early to middle period 
while only 21 belong to the succeeding years from the 3rd to the 6th century. They begin 
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with containers for olive oil from the Adriatic region. Containers from Spain for olive oil, 
fish sauce and wine are very infrequent (5.296 of total finds for Spanish fish sauce, 2.496 
only for Spanish olive oil), though they do occur in the later period. The imports obviously 
point to Aquileia as the place from which the amphorae were transported to Teurnia. 

Eleni Schindler-Kaudelka and Maja Janežič describe the finds of pottery at Vicava in 
Roman Poetovio. The majority is of local origin, but a date sequence can be constructed 
from imported pottery and other finds. The excavations were carried out in a former bar- 
racks building and were limited by concerns for the stability of the building. The earliest 
finds date from the middle of the 1st century AD, with Italian sigillata from Arezzo. At this 
period local pottery does not seem to produce any tableware. Although Poetovio is in Pan- 
nonia the authors consider the local pottery to belong rather to Noricum. Local table ware 
is produced in the second phase, second quarter of the Ist to the beginning of the 2nd cen- 
tury AD. In the succeeding third phase Italian wares are replaced by Gaulish, while the 
great bulk of finds are of local manufacture, and this continues into the fourth phase (after 
the end of the 2nd century AD), for which the evidence was badly disturbed in the original 
construction of the barrack building. The paper concludes with a full selection of drawings 
of the pottery types discovered. 

Veronika Sossau discusses pottery found at Aguntum which had originated from 
Corinth, both relief wares and a lamp. This is an unusual find from Noricum and demon- 
strates a wider distribution for Corinthian wares than was assumed previously. Presumably 
it was transported up the Adriatic to Aquileia and thence to Aguntum. 

Finally, Mojka Vomer Gojkovič considers Poetovio as an important economic centre. 
This results from its position on the Drava. It flourished particularly in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries. It included a harbour on the river itself, workshops and numerous temples, 
including important Mithraea which are linked to the trading significance of the city. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


A. Avram, L. Buzoianu and V. Lungu (eds.), Koinè et mobilité artisanale entre la Méditerra- 
née et la Mer Noire dans l'Antiquité: Hommage à Pierre Dupont à son 70e anniversaire, 
Pontica LI, Supplementum V, Musée d'Histoire Nationale et d'Archéologie, Constanta 
2018, 385 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-973-7951-29-8/ 
ISSN 1013-4247 


This volume of the journal Pontica from the Archaeological Museum of Constanta in 
Romania is dedicated to the engaging French archaeologist and expert in the field of chemi- 
cal ceramics analysis, Pierre Dupont, for his 70th birthday. It is offered by his friends and 
colleagues from Bulgaria, Canada, the Czech Republic, Northern Cyprus, France, Georgia, 
Germany, Romania, Russia, the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Naturally (considering Dupont's field of work), more than half of the contributions (10 
out of 19) are concerned with ceramics, and especially amphorae. Most contributions are 
in the English (12) but five are in French and two in German. After an introduction to 
Dupont's work (by Alexandru Avram), there is a bibliography of all his publications 
between 1979 and 2018 (121 books, articles and contributions). 
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The first paper in this book is by Gerald Schaus; it concerns fragments of two vases 
from the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Miletus, both with affinities to Chian ware, one with 
Middle Wild Goat ornament from the 7th century BC, the other in Athenian technique 
from the 6th or early 5th century BC. His conclusion is that both are candidates for a clay 
analysis. 

The late Jan Bouzek has a short contribution about ceramics from the Pistiros excava- 
tion in Bulgaria, concluding that fine tableware was only a small and insignificant part of 
the trade in Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic Thrace. 

A very interesting contribution by Hector Williams treats the Late Bronze Age and 
Early Iron Age history of the island of Lesbos on the basis of research at Mytilene. His 
conclusion is that there is little evidence for an important role of Lesbos during the Late 
Bronze Age but that the island experience reached its peak during the Archaic period. 

The following six contributions (by Gocha Tsetskhladze, Marina Vakhtina, Dmitry 
Chistov, Sergey Monakhov, Elena Kuznetsova, Vladimir Kuznetsov and Yulia Iliyna) focus 
on ceramics (East Greek pottery, amphorae and Chian kraters) from the northern Pontic 
coast and the Scythian hinterland (more specifically Berezan and the site of Nemirov) and 
the so-called ‘Sindian’ coins which probably are not proof of a highly developed monetised 
Sindian state on the Cimmerian Bosporus. Tsetskhladze also has some critical notes regard- 
ing the so-called migration of the Phrygians from Thrace to Anatolia. 

The western Black Sea coast is considered by Margarit Damyanov, Konrad Zimmermann, 
Livia Buzoianu, Thibault Castelli, Avram and Mircea Angelescu, addressing in turn the 
earliest East Greek pottery found at the site of the sanctuary of Demeter in Apollonia 
Pontica, special roof tiles with the picture of a dolphin from Histria (possibly connected to 
the dolphin coins from Olbia), an overview of 3rd—2nd-century BC Rhodian amphora 
stamps from Callatis, finds from the Myrsileia amphora group at the site of Albesti in the 
Romanian hinterland, a Greek inscription from Tomis, and the ancient harbour of Histria 
in connection with the development of the local coast thereabouts. 

The southern Black Sea coast is treated Látife Summerer in an interesting article on the 
Late Archaic/Early Classical votive terracottas from Amisos, while the eastern coast is rep- 
resented by Darejan Kacharava discussing new 4th—3rd-century BC metal finds from the 
inland site of Vani in Georgia. 

Finally, Andrei Opait, Dan Davis and Michael Brennan report on the cargo of three 
Roman shipwrecks, discovered off the coast of Cnidus while Vasilca Lungu offers a very 
interesting paper about amphora stamps found at Mytilene. These include one from the 
Black Sea colony of Sinope on the southern Black Sea coast, contributing to the growing 
amount of these stamps found in the Mediterranean area. 

Most papers concern the Black Sea area (not strange for a journal from a museum 
located on the Black Sea coast, plus the fact that much of Dupont's work involves ceramics 
from this area). New material from some sites is discussed in some contributions (Schaus, 
Chistov, Monakhov er al., Damyanov, Kacharava, Buzoianu, Lungu), enlightening inter- 
pretation of existing material in others (Williams, Tsetskhladze, Kuznetsov, Zimmermann). 
Overall, a worthy tribute to an excellent scholar. 


Ghent University Jan G. de Boer 
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D.F. Svoboda-Baas, Kultlandschaften: Räumliche Organisation in Heiligtiimem Lukaniens des 
4. und 3. Jhs. v. Chr., Tübinger Archäologische Forschungen 27, Verlag Marie Leidorf, 
Rahden 2019, x«233 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-89646-918-2/ISSN 1862- 
3484 


This book is a revised and shortened version of Dieta Svoboda-Baas's doctoral thesis sub- 
mitted to the University of Vienna in 2013. It is based on her personal investigation of the 
places concerned, beginning with her participation in excavations at Elea/Velia. It is well 
illustrated with plans taken or adapted from other publications, but also with a sequence of 
colour photographs and other pictures from the Velia archive of the University of Vienna. 

After a general introduction, with definitions of the various structures and other ele- 
ments included in the spatial organisation of the sanctuaries concerned, the study is divided 
into two main sections. First, of course, the Greek colonial settlements founded from the 
7th century BC onwards, essentially in the coastal regions of Lucania, Poseidonion/Paestum 
and Elea/Velia on the west coast, and Metapontum and Heraclea on the east coast. As well 
as sanctuaries in the cities themselves she also looks at sites in their territories, most notice- 
ably, of course, at Foce del Sele in the territory of Paestum. The second section deals with 
the non-Greek communities of the hinterland, identified by their modern Italian names, 
Chiaramonte, Rivello, S. Chirico Nuovo, Torre di Satriano, Tricarico, Rosano di Vaglio, 
Roccagloriosa, Pomarico Vecchio and Armento. 

Not surprisingly, her accounts of the sanctuaries belonging to the Greek colony cities 
are more detailed than those of the non-Greek (and much smaller) communities, with the 
fullest account that of Elea/Velia. The different elements are discussed in their categories. 
She defines her terminology, Sanctuaries as distinct and demarcated areas, temples, places 
for offerings (altars and pits), areas for sacred meals, places for votive and other deposits. 
She notes the distinctions between the city sanctuaries and those of the hinterland in these 
categories and the generally larger areas set aside as sanctuaries in the cities. In the hinter- 
land there are two types of sanctuary complex; independent stand-alone sanctuaries with 
a square central building and small sacred areas within larger building complexes. Full size 
peripteral temples are only found (not surprisingly) in the sanctuaries of the Greek colonies, 
including, of course, the rural extra-urban sanctuary of Foce del Sele. In the hinterland 
sanctuaries there are no peripteral temples. Instead, the usual form is a square building with 
a 'circumferential corridor. This suggests some ritual distinction, but a peripteral temple 
would require the services and knowledge of an experienced architect- designer who would 
probably have functioned in various cities and to have been specially recruited for his exper- 
tise, while the hinterland communities were more likely to depend on the building 
experience and knowledge of their own inhabitants. The full sanctuaries of the cities are, 
obviously, ‘municipal’ undertakings while in the hinterland S.-B. suggests some may have 
been parts of private houses ‘with a semi-public function’. 

Feasting, consumption of meat from the sacrificial animals is a common factor, and S.-B. 
identifies (particularly in the city sanctuaries) buildings erected to accommodate feasting, 
though open-air feasting must also be considered. There appears to be none of the developed 
banqueting buildings, nothing obviously similar to the larger courtyard feasting building in 
the sanctuary of Asklepios at Epidauros in the Greek mainland, with its large halls filled with 
identifiable sets of couches as well as the more intimate eleven couch square rooms. 
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This is a clear and well-illustrated account of the sanctuaries in the contrasted regions of 
Lucania, their development and the function and organisation of their architectural 
elements. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Bar, Herakles im griechischen Epos: Studien zur Narrativitàt und Poetizitât eines Helden, 
Palingensia 111, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2018, 184 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
515-12206-1 


Silvio Bâr discusses the role of Heracles in Greek epic from Homer to Nonnos. The book 
is subdivided into three parts, each numbered with Roman numerals, all with subdivisions 
numbered in a continuous sequence with Arabic numbers. The whole is supported by 
an extensive bibliography of literary sources, lexicons and secondary literature, indexes of 
Heracles in the literary sources, names and objects, and a list of Greek terms. 

Part I presents the hero in literature and myth as god, man and national hero, and 
defines the methods employed. It has been noted that there is no preserved authorita- 
tive source devoted to Heracles in spite of him being a Pan-Hellenic popular hero as a hero 
of the lower classes and the most ubiquitous. The most extensive accounts are given by 
Apollodorus and Diodorus. Heracles is defined as an ambivalent hero who travelled the 
entire Greek world as saviour, creator of order and bringer of culture who was mortal 
and immortal. In servitude to Eurystheus, and portrayed as a tragic and a comical figure. 
B. points out that ancient writers were independent and creative and that dramatists were 
expected to be innovative, therefore creating narrative and chronological inconsistencies 
which did not detract from the appreciation of myths. 

II.4 discusses Heracles in the Zad, where he is mentioned 13 times by the narrator and 
several characters and is therefore only present in memory as a hero of an earlier time 
and used to evoke the first Trojan War and as a parallel to Achilles. Heracles is only men- 
tioned four times in the Odyssey (11.5) where Odysseus meets the eidolon of the hero in the 
Underworld, separating them in time and place and showing that Heracles is decidedly in 
the past. Hesiod's Theogony (11.6) reverts to the Heracles image presented in the Iliad 
and speaks only of the fully immortal hero prevailing over Hera (in contrast to the Jad) and 
a virtuous hero. The Labours of Heracles are not mentioned in the surviving fragments of 
the Catalogue of Women, which presents him as conqueror, warrior, and rewarded for his 
hard work at the end of his life. The highly fragmentary Aspis probably followed the same 
lines. Apollonius of Rhodes' Argonautica (11.7) has the hero leave towards the end of book I, 
but he is brought to mind in later passages. He is a positive counterpart to the indeci- 
sive Jason with numerous references to the Labours and the slaying of monsters, similar 
to the Theogony, as a strongman, a figure from comedy, but also as cruel and merciless. In 
the 3rd century AD, Quintus Smyrnaeus (11.8) has Heracles mentioned in references to the 
past in Pos#homerica, where his fate is used to reference the fall of Troy, the heroism and 
deaths of Achilles and Ajax, and the madness of Ajax. Euryplos, a grandson of Heracles, 
and his shield decorated with Heracles’ adventures, a creation of Quintus’, foretell the 
achievements and the death of Euryplos. Nonnos’ Dionysiaca, written in the 5th century 
AD, mentions Heracles in only eleven passages. Both Dionysos and Heracles had mortal 
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mothers and had to earn their immortality. Dionysos is praised as a hero and Heracles 
diminished and feminised in several places, perhaps for comic effect, these roles are reversed 
once, creating a cognitive dissonance. 

The text is concluded by a clear and succinct Synopsis (III) and suggests similar research 
on Latin epic. 

The volume addresses an interesting question in a highly knowledgeable and informa- 
tive way. Each section mentioning Herades is briefly summarised by the author whose 
ideas are intelligent and convincing. Above all, the language is clear and almost entirely free 
of jargon — making the book a joy to read. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford ' Thomas Mannack 


A. Baralis, K. Panayotova and D. Nedev (eds.), Apollonia du Pont: Sur les pas des archéolo- 
gues. Colllections du Louvre et des musées de Bulgarie, Musée de Louvre, Paris/Éditions 


Faber, Sofia 2019, 524 pp., colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-619-00-1116-3 


This volume is an important and valuable catalogue that presents the archaeological mate- 
rial excavated in Apollonia Pontica, an apoikia that was founded on the western shore of 
the Black Sea by Milesian settlers in 610—608 BC. The publication of the catalogue was 
possible thanks to a successful Franco-Bulgarian collaboration that resulted in the setting 
up of a joint archaeological mission in 2002 which included l'Université d'Aix-Marseille, 
Centre Camille Jullian, UMR 7299 and the National Archaeological Institute with Museum 
at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. The catalogue consists of 577 archaeological finds 
that are kept in the collections of the Louvre, the Sozopol Archaeological Museum, the 
National Archaeological Institute with Museum at the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences in 
Sofia, and the Sofia Regional Historical Museum. The material included in the catalogue 
was displayed on two occasions, first in the museum at Sozopol (June-October 2018) and 
then in the Sofia Regional Historical Museum (December 2018-March 2019). Both 
exhibitions were held under the patronage of the Louvre and the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Culture. 

The volume begins with a brief introduction by Alexandre Baralis on the history and 
archaeology of Apollonia Pontica (pp. 16-21). This is followed by an overview of the 
research carried out at the beginning of the 20th century by the French diplomat Alexandre 
Degrand, who conducted excavations there in 1904 that were financed by the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The objects that he discovered were donated to the Louvre 
and to the National Archaeological Museum in Sofia (pp. 22-25). 

The first chapter is devoted to research conducted at St Cyriacus Island (modern St Kirik 
Peninsula), where the sanctuary of Apollo was located (pp. 28-83). Krastina Panayotova 
provides a short description of the history of research carried out there. A detailed map of 
the archaeological sites excavated between 2009 and 2018 (fig. 1) demonstrates the com- 
plexity and multi-layered nature of this site. Baralis complements this picture presenting 
the results of Degrand's research on the island, whilst Liviu Iancu discusses an Archaic 
protective terracotta statuette (pataikos) found on the island by Degrand (pp. 43—44). Addi- 
tionally, Panayotova, Margarit Damyanov and Teodora Bogdanova discuss two 6th-century 
BC sacrificial pits excavated between 2012 and 2014. The rich material presented in this 
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section has not been previously published. The next subchapters, prepared by Damyanov 
and Stoyanova, examine the archaeological remains of temples and altars from the Archaic 
and Classical periods that were excavated on the island. Architectural remains of an Archaic 
frieze and reliefs are discussed in detail. The chapter ends with an analysis by Antoine Her- 
mary of the evidence regarding the famous bronze statue of Apollo created by the Greek 
sculptor Calamis. 

The second chapter is devoted to issues concerning urban space (pp. 86-281). This 
includes sections regarding sculpture and the architectural remains of sanctuaries on Cape 
Skamni and evidence of cultic activity in the city (Dimitar Nedev, Stoyanova, Ludovic 
Laugier, Damyanov, Panayotova, Dobrinka Chiekova, Laura Rohaut, Martin Gyuzelev, 
Baralis, Slava Vasileva), the chronological spatial development of the city (Nedev, Bogda- 
nova), the world of women represented by jewellery, instrumenta domestica and pottery 
(Bogdanova, Vasileva, Mila Chacheva, Nedev), local cuisine (Laurent Claquin), the world 
of men represented mostly by weapons, instrumenta domestica and vase-paintings (Yavor 
Ivanov, Madalina Dana, Thomas Sanglade), and childhood represented mostly by previ- 
ously unpublished pottery, terracotta figurines and toys that were discovered at the necrop- 
olis of Apollonia (Panayotova, Vasileva). Separate sections are devoted to the cultural life of 
the city (Dana): music (Sylvain Perrot), dance and acrobatics (Marie Delavaud-Roux), 
theatre (Panayotova), city institutions (Damyanov), workshops (Baralis, Dupont, Nedev), 
mines and metallurgy (Baralis, Nedev, Bogdanova), coinage (Kalina Yordanova). 

The third chapter discusses the elite tumuli and their rich assemblages (some published 
here for the first time) that were discovered in the 19th and 20th centuries. This includes the 
tumuli discovered at Cape Kolokita (explored by Maria Tsaneva in the 1980s), Kissir Mikhail 
Tepe (a separate section is devoted to funeral wreaths found in this tumulus) and Senetoudias 
(Baralis, Damyanov, Milena Tonkova, Sophie Descamps-Léquime; pp. 284—325). 

The fourth chapter is particularly valuable, since it discusses a large amount of recently 
discovered material from the necropoleis of Kalfata and Harmanite, found during the 
Franco-Bulgarian excavations (pp. 328—441; Panayotova, Baralis, Nedev). Additionally, 
the catalogue includes previously unpublished pottery found at the necropolis of Harman- 
ite in the 1960s (Nedev, Panayotova, Ivanov). The material gathered from the necropoleis 
is also used to discuss types of burials and funeral rites performed by the inhabitants of 
Apollonia during the 5th and Áth centuries BC, which is followed by case studies of recently 
explored burials at Kalfata and Harmanite (Baralis, Panayotova). An Early Hellenistic fam- 
ily tomb discovered in 2016 at the necropolis of Kalfata is thoroughly discussed, together 
with epigraphic material, terracotta figurines, jewellery, pottery and astragals (Bogdanova, 
Nedev, Tzvetana Popova, Milena Krumova). Separate categories discussed in the catalogue 
are: ash urns (Baralis), funerary monuments (including epitaphs) (Aneta Petrova, Gyu- 
zelev), ritual deposits (Baralis, Damyanov, Panayotova), ritual hearths (Baralis, Panayotova, 
Popova, Lazar Ninov, Dimitar Kostov, Damyanov), magic rituals (represented by defixiones 
and lead bucrania) (Baralis), and magical and religious objects (Baralis, Panayotova, Nedev, 
Bogdanova). The chapter closes with a case study concerning a 4th-century BC burial of 
a ‘priestess’ discovered in 2003 (Hermary). 

The fifth and final chapter concerning the chora of Apollonia Pontica presents the 
results of research that has recently been carried out by the Franco-Bulgarian mission 
(pp. 444-81). The non-invasive and field surveys allowed for a thorough examination of 
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the rural landscape to be carried out. Consequently, Hellenistic rural complexes at Sveta 
Marina 1 and Mesarite 2, 4 and 6 were excavated, which provided new material (Baralis, 
Gyuzelev, Panayotova, Bogdanova, Nedev, Pascal Lebouteiller). A valuable part of this 
material is represented by a coin hoard (including 37 bronze coins) discovered at Sveta 
Marina 1, dating to between the end of the 4th and the middle of the 3rd century BC 
(Gyuzelev). Additionally, a rural necropolis at Mesarite provides a glimpse of the social 
structures and religious life of the rural inhabitants of Apollonia (Baralis, Panayotova, 
Bogdanova). 

The catalogue closes with a paper by Baralis, who touches upon the question of Apol- 
lonia Pontica's situation during the Mithradatic Wars (pp. 482-85). The last case study 
presented is devoted to a Hellenistic tomb that was re-used at the beginning of the Roman 
period, which contained two burials equipped with a rich assemblage (Bogdanova, Nedev, 
Popova and Krumova; pp. 486-93). 

The volume is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the history of the West Pontic 
region in antiquity. It provides a thorough examination of the archaeological material that 
is divided into convenient thematic sections. The catalogue includes a substantial amount 
of hitherto unpublished material that contributes to our understanding of the spatial devel- 
opment as well as the social and religious life of the inhabitants of Apollonia Pontica and 
its chora. The book has been edited carefully and only minor shortcomings have been 
detected, such as Damyanov's name appearing in Cyrillic in the contents. The catalogue is 
accompanied by high-quality illustrations and an index. More importantly, this is not sim- 
ply a museum catalogue comprising a list of finds that were displayed during the exhibi- 
tions. On the contrary, the book provides a comprehensive study of the history of this 
Black Sea apoikia, a history that can now be uncovered thanks to many decades of archaeo- 
logical research. 


University of Opole Joanna Porucznik 


T. Bilgin, Officials and Administration in the Hittite World, Studies in Ancient Near Eastern 
Records 21, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2019, xvi«507 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-5015-1662-7/ISSN 2161-4415 


Despite numerous meticulous papers devoted to several aspects of the officials and 
administration of the Hittite state, an up-to-date handbook remains missing. Tayfun 
Bilgin's work, based on his Michigan dissertation, attempts to fill this gap at the level of 
the higher officials through a prosopographical examination. After the usual technical 
information, an Introduction (pp. 1-14) provides a succinct overview of the history of 
the research and terminological issues. The bulk of the volume consists of a top-to-bot- 
tom description of the higher officials (Chapters 1-3) followed by general discussions 
(Chapters 4—5), conclusions (Chapter 6) and five appendices (including a concordance of 
frequently mentioned titles in cuneiform and hieroglyphic transmission), providing pros- 
opographical information of around 300 individuals. The overview of each office and its 
holders is greatly facilitated by summarising tables at the end of each discussion. The 
volume closes with a bibliography and useful indexes (for example, a list of names and 
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offices discussed, separately in cuneiform and hieroglyphic transmission) and presents the 
usual high quality of the publisher.! 

The chapters on the top-level officials start with the royal family (Chapter 1, pp. 15—36). 
This is not the case where many novelties are expected, although the paper by A. Planelles 
Orozco (probably published too late to be considered)? shows that the title zupkanti- does 
not mean ‘crown prince’, as it is assumed in this book following the communis opinio, and 
thus, it belongs to the third chapter (note also that the argument for the Indo-European 
origin of this term quoted by B. [p. 30, n. 91] turned out to be invalid?). The list of Hittite 
kings (p. 22) is somewhat outdated and inconsistent with the text of the book. First, B. 
starts the list with Labarna I and not with Huzziya, as it should be and is frequently done 
based on evidence of the so-called Cruciform Seal (thus, Huzziya is not an 'ancestral king”, 
contra p. 112, n. 64), which he also admits when he later describes him as 'presumably 
a predecessor of Labarna I’ (p. 426). Second, Tudhaliya the Younger was clearly a king 
(contra p. 15, n. 1 and p. 29, n. 87), and B. himself quotes (p. 438) the relevant passage (to 
which the testimony of the Cruciform Seal can be added) and even describes the coup d'état 
against him as a ‘takeover’ (note further that although the origin of the royal title tabarna- 
is indeed still a matter of debate, the Hattian proposal quoted by B. [p. 18, n. 23] did not 
lead to a meaningful analysis). 

The next level is presented in Chapter 2 (‘Provincial Administration’, pp. 37—96), with 
two subchapters, one on the appanage kingdoms and the other on the governors. This is 
already a topic where an up-to-date survey is most welcome, yet at the same time challeng- 
ing because of continuous debates and emerging evidence. B. successfully manages this task, 
but some remarks are in order regarding some rulers of the appanage kingdoms. B. does not 
include Kuzi-Teššub among the kings of Carchemish, because ‘it is not certain whether 
Kuzi-Tes$ub succeeded his father (...) in Karkami$ before the end of the reign of 
Suppiluliuma II in Hatti? (pp. 55, 74). However, Kuzi-Teššub appears on his seals (quoted 
by B. as well) as the ‘king of Carchemish’ like the viceroys and not as the “Great King’ like 
his successors in Carchemish, and thus, it is probable that a Great King was still ruling in 
Hatti when he ascended to the throne. In the case of Tarhuntasia not only the dating of 
and the relevant city name in the SÜDBURG inscription but also the generally adopted 
view that Tarhuntassa was conquered (p. 62) are problematic, because this is based on the 
reading ‘INFRA d-ka@ although the inscription shows '4-INFRA-4z'. Whatever this may 
mean, H.C. Melchert already pointed out that this cannot serve as evidence for the assump- 
tion of the conquest. Regarding the kings of Isuwa, the Quellgrotte inscription BOĞAZKÖY 


! Tt is remarkable that very few misprints occurred despite the complicated text (even including 
Luwian hieroglyphic signs): secifically (p. 144, n. 223), Kloeckhorst (p. 176, 478, instead of Kloekhorst), 
1251 instead of 1201 (p. 271, n. 900) and read Chapter 2 and 3 instead of 3 and 4 (twice) on p. 452. 
B. consistently writes paponymy (p. 64 and passim), which, however, should be spelled as papponymy. 

? “The Hittite title Tuhkanti revisited: towards a precise characterisation of the office’. AS 67 
(2017), 109-27. 

3 See the discussion in Z. Simon, Review of H. Marquardt, S. Reichmuth and J.V. García Trabazo 
(eds.), Anatolica et Indogermanica. Studia linguistica in bonorem Jobannis Tischler septuagenarii dedicata. 
Bibliotheca Orientalis 7Á (2017), col. 386. 

^ H.C. Melchert, “Tarhuntağğa in the SUDBURG Hieroglyphic Inscription’. In K.A. Yener and 
H.A. Hoffner (eds.), Recent Developments in Hittite Archaeology and History. Papers in Memory of Hans 
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12, p. 68) was studied most recently by C. Mora.’ Finally, B. does not mention the curious 
case of the ‘king’ of the city of Sariğğa known from his seal impressions, who is currently 
an historical crux. 

The third chapter presents the top-level offices of the Hittite state administration 
(pp. 97—359). In the case of each office, the attested holders are thoroughly discussed in 
chronological order based on all available evidence followed by a general overview of the 
function of the office." Here too some minor remarks on some titles and officials are in 
order. B. seems to accept the Empire-period date of the ANKARA 2 inscription (p. 169, 
n. 360), which is not supported.? However, in this case, he should have clarified his views 
on the reading by F. Giusfredi, according to whom Asamaya mentioned in the inscription 
isa REGIO.DOMINUS? (many scholars reject this reading'9). B. convincingly argues 
(pp. 191—93) that the titles AURIGA and AURIGA; should be separated as ‘chariot driver’ 
and ‘chariot fighter’, respectively. Following an idea from G. Beckman, he suggests that the 
sign AURIGA, depicts a Hittite shield. However, Hittite shields look completely different. 
While the identification of the physical equivalent of the hieroglyphic signs is obviously 
subjective, the sign rather looks like a Hittite armour scale.!! The term antuwasalli- can- 
not be derived from the Hittite word antuwahhas-lantuh3- ‘man’ (p. 271), as no formally 


G. Güterbock (Winona Lake 2002), 137—43 (he later retracted his views). Cf most recently Z. Simon, 
“The Origins of Lycaonia”. In Ç. Maner (ed.), Crossroads. Konya Plain from Prehistory to the Byzantine 
Period (9th International ANAMED Annual Symposium) (Istanbul 2019), 112-13 with references. 

5 C. Mora, ‘The “Quellgrotte” in Boğazköy: A Re-Examination'. In S. Erkut and Ö. Sir Gavaz 
(eds.), ANTAHSUMSAR “ÇİĞDEM”. Eski Anadolu Araştırmalarına ve Hititlere Adanmış Bir Hayat. 
Ahmet Ünal Armağanı (Istanbul 2016), 361-66. 

© See, for example, G. Wilhelm, “Sariğda A. Philologisch'. Reallexikon der Assyriologie 12 (2009), 
G2 and A. Müller-Karpe, Sarrisa. Die Wiederentdeckung einer hethitischen Kénigsstadt (Mainz 2017), 7, 
117, both with references. 

? New contributions published parallel to the book under review include I. Yakubovich, “The 
Luwian Title of the Great King’. In A. Mouton (ed.), Hittitology Today: Studies on Hittite and 
Neo-Hittite Anatolia in Honor of Emmanuel Laroche’s 100th Birthday (Istanbul 2017), 41 on huburta- 
nuruli and tuppa(la)nurali (p. 169) and M. Vigo, ‘On the Terminology of Some (Job) Titles in Hittite 
Texts’. In A. Garcia-Ventura (ed.), Whats in a Name? Terminology related to the Work Force and Job 
Categories in the Ancient Near East (Münster 2018), 279—92 on LÜ SAG. 

* C. Mora, “Three Metal Bowls’. In M. Alparslan e£ al. (eds.), Vita. Belkıs Dinçol ve Ali Dinçol'a 
Armağan (Istanbul 2007), 515-21; Z. Simon, “Die ANKARA-Silberschale und das Ende des hethitis- 
chen Reiches’. ZAss 99 (2009), 247—69; F. Giusfredi, ‘Further Considerations on the Ankara Silver 
Bowl. In L. Feliu e£ al. (eds.), Time and History in the Ancient Near East (Winona Lake 2013), 
665-79; A. Payne, Schrift und Schrifilichkeit. Die anatolische Hieroglyphenschrift (Wiesbaden 2015), 
84-98; M. Gander, “Asia, Ionia, Maeonia und Luwiya? Bemerkungen zu den neuen Toponymen aus 
Kom el-Hettan (Theben-West) mit Exkursen zu Westkleinasien in der Spatbronzezeit’. Klio 97 (2015), 
460—71. 

9 Giusfredi (as n. 8), 672-74, followed by Gander (as n. 8), 468-70. 

10 Payne (as n. 8), 85, n. 149 and J.D. Hawkins and M. Weeden, ‘Sketch history of Karkamish 
in the earlier Iron Age (Iron I-IIB)'. In T.J. Wilkinson e? al. (eds.), Carchemish in Context. The Land 
of Carchemish Project, 2006-2010 (Oxford 2016), 17, n. 10. 

!! Cf. J. Lorenz and I. Schrakamp, ‘Hittite Military and Warfare’. In H. Genz and D.P. Mielke 
(eds.), Insights into Hittite History and Archaeology (Leuven 2011), 139-40 and fig. 2.1. 
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regular way exists for such a derivation. In the case of the officials called Kuwalanamuwa B. 
correctly points out that the identification of the military commander of Mursili II with the 
prince of the Hanyeri rock relief is ‘uncertain’, since no rock inscription is known before 
the 13th century (p. 87). This separation of both officials can be formulated more strictly, 
since the altar depicted in Hanyeri is paralleled by the EMIRGAZI altars, which are firmly 
dated to the period of Tudhaliya IV and based on current evidence, they are restricted to 
this period.'? B. includes Armanani of the KARAHÖYÜK inscription in his list of the 
PITHOS.VIR.DOMINUS (p. 320), although this is illogical since, as B. himself notes, 
the inscription belongs to the post-Empire period. The official Taprammi is given the title 
*"DEUS.SCRIBA' (p. 329), which is incorrect because these signs refer to the recipient of 
the bowl, either a ‘Scribe-god’ (proposed by the editor,'? for which, however, no evidence 
exists) or a scribe called Massani (proposed by the reviewer!i).!5 

Chapter 4 is devoted to the presentation of the administrative documents (pp. 360—98), 
including instructions and oaths, land donation texts and inventory documents. This chap- 
ter is an outlier, because, first, it breaks the logic of the chapters (as the first three discuss 
the offices and the attested officials and Chapter 5 the related general issues, cf’ below) and, 
second, a discussion of the information provided by these texts on the offices belongs to the 
relevant subchapters. Finally, Chapter 5 (pp. 399—452) discusses the general problems 
of the offices, viz. dual offices, their (dis)continuity in the Hittite history, the problem of 
hierarchy (B.’s observation that rank was bound to the person and not to his office is 
remarkable), and the role of royal kinship in the offices. This chapter closes with an awk- 
ward investigation of how the Hittite administration fits into the Weberian typology (pp. 
437—51, cf. also p. 11, 15), which is completely useless, since the fact that the Hittite 
administration fits (or does not fit) the Procrustean typology of any sociologist does not 
have either descriptive or explanatory value from a Hittitological point of view. 

Notwithstanding the above-listed minor quibbles, B.'s book provides a thoroughly 
researched, informative and trustworthy handbook that is essential for anyone interested in 
Hittitology and Anatolian studies, and thus he deserves our gratitude. 


Hungarian Research Centre for Linguistics, Budapest Zsolt Simon 


2 Z. Simon, “The Changing Garment of Hittite Ritual Performers and Some Dating Problems 
in Hittite Art. In S. Gaspa and M. Vigo (eds.), Textiles in Ritual and Cultic Practices in the Ancient 
Near East from the Third to the First Millennium BC (Münster 2019), 145, 158. 

13 J.D. Hawkins, ‘A Bowl Epigraph of the Official Taprammi'. In M.J. Mellink e? al. (eds.), Aspects 
of Art and Iconography: Anatolia and its Neighbors. Studies in Honor of Nimet Özgüç (Ankara 1993), 
715-17. 

4 7. Simon, ‘The recipient of the bronze bowl from Kınık’. Ash-sharg. Bulletin of the Ancient Near 
East. Archaeological, Historical and Societal Studies 2 (2018), 121-24. 

5 B, calls the ‘Krummstab’ /ituus (p. 172), which is indeed frequent in the Hittitological literature, 
but this should be avoided, since it is the upper part of the tuus that is crooked, and not the lower 
as in the case of the Krummstab. 
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L. Mihailescu-Birliba and W. Spickermann (eds.), Roman Army and Local Society in the 
Limes Provinces of the Roman Empire, Papers of an International Conference, laşi, June 
4th-6th, 2018, Pharos — Studien zur griechisch-rómischen Antike 42, Verlag Marie 
Leidorf, Rahden 2019, xiv+305 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-270-5/ 
ISSN 1435-6457 


Life along the /imites of the Roman empire was characterised by exchange, social interac- 
tions and the Roman army. The different legions and auxiliaries with their respective bag- 
gage were an eminent magnet for all kind of communications and processes evolving in and 
around the camps, and made the //ites really frontier and contact zones. The 15 papers (in 
English, German, French and Italian) of a conference at laşi deal with different aspects of 
frontier life in the mes provinces (German provinces, Dacia, Moesiae), and particularly 
focus on the exchange between local societies and the different units of the Roman army. 
They present larger overviews or particular analyses of (new) material. Though the English- 
language papers in particular are not always to a high linguistic standard and some copy 
editing problems can be noticed, the general impression of the book is good; the indexes 
(names, places, sources) are very helpful. 

Annamária-Izabella Pázsint analyses inscriptions attesting the lives of soldiers after their 
honestae missiones in Moesia Inferior (pp. 1—33). She rightly emphasises the relation between 
the networks built by soldiers and their families throughout their careers and their position 
in local societies after their demission. For a full picture, however, the legal and socio- 
economic frameworks as well as those leaving their last military station should be taken into 
consideration. Ana Odochiciuc studies the financial engagement of soldiers in the (re-) 
construction or decoration of buildings in Dacia and Moesia Inferior and views these 'pri- 
vate’ initiatives as investments in future local careers (pp. 35—46). The economic stimuli for 
their networks, and building of them, should, however, be not neglected, in my view. 

Wolfgang Spickermann underlines the relation of the promotion of the Imperial cult 
under emperor Antoninus Pius and the promotion of the provincial cult of the Matronae, 
particularly the Matronae Aufaniae in Bonn, connecting the military and civilian elite 
(pp. 47-62). Hence, the developments under the Antonines need a critical review, away 
from the narrative of prosperity and stability, and towards an understanding of the changes 
that occurred, and were pushed by the Imperial house, in the middle of the 2nd century AD. 

Marius Alexianu and Florian Matei-Popescu take a look at the linguistic impact of the 
Roman army in Moesia Inferior (pp. 63-84). While their classification of language contacts 
and the background about army units and the concept of ‘Romanisation’ are useful, the 
concrete study of the source material forms only the smaller part of the paper (helpful is the 
appendix with veterans attested). Given the restriction to mainly epigraphic material and 
the specific epigraphic habits one could also ask whether the linguistic impact of the Roman 
army can be estimated at all. The related paper of Roxana-Gabriela Curcâ investigates the 


! On the aspect of military families, see now O. Stoll, “Militârfamilien in den Militär- und 
Garnisonsgesellschaften der Limeszonen des Imperium Romanum während des 1.—3. Jh. n. Chr.: 
Familienleben trotz ,Eheverbot^. Marburger Beiträge zur Antiken Handels-, Wirtschafis- und Sozial- 
geschichte 38 (2020), 1—73. 
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sermo castrensis in the same province and is merely descriptive (pp. 85—93); the question 
about the intermingling of army camp language and the ones of other sectors of social 
activities could be useful aspect of a further analysis. 

Lucrețiu Mihailescu-Birliba and Florian Matei-Popescu discuss a recently discovered 
inscription with an album of quinquennales and magistri canabensium at Troesmis 
(pp. 95-108), providing new insights into the administrative structure and social networks 
in the canabae. loan Piso analyses the beneficarii consulares at the statio in Samum in a simi- 
lar comprehensive fashion (pp. 109-29). Both papers show how important it is to look at 
all details of the inscription(s), and that first a contextualisation within the other extant 
material can provide an historical perspective. 

Radu Ardevan challenges the view of a Roman fort at Sighişoara (Segesvâr/Schâfburg) 
(pp. 131—38). Since neither the archaeological excavations conducted so far nor the civilian 
context around the supposed fort reveal any military traces he rightly concludes that 
a longer military presence should be doubted. Such an interaction between civilian and 
military sphere is shown by Rada Varga and Cristina Crizbágan with regard to the Batavian 
auxiliaries at Râzboieni-Cetate (pp. 139-62). By analysing the pottery they show how 
imported wares not only added to missing items in the local pottery but stimulated eco- 
nomic change in local production, and eventually social change by using the new items 
even outside the military sphere. 

Mihailescu-Birliba contributes a second paper, in which he explores the salt exploitation 
in Roman Dacia (pp. 163-86). By combining the few archaeological reports and the epi- 
graphic evidence of the salt administration he can reveal how general patterns of the Impe- 
rial fisc leasing out exploitation rights to conductors within a clear framework of checks and 
control (in this case also by the Roman army units stationed around salt mines) formed 
a specific “community” with all aspects of social hierarchy, interaction, and even specific 
religious characteristics. 

Chiara Cenati goes beyond the //mes provinces and takes a look at collective inscriptions 
of praetorians with Danubian background in Rome (pp. 187—204). The /aterculi inscribed 
are analysed in respect of their composition and set up context and reveal how fragmented 
societies gradually developed due to the ethnic group recruitment. A broader study examin- 
ing the extent of such fragmented societies would be very welcome, particularly since we 
experience such developments nowadays, too. 

Returning to the provinces and their archaeological findings, Stefan Honcu and Aurel 
Daniel Stánicá analyse the diversity of amphorae found at the necropolis and fortress at 
Noviodunum (pp. 205-28) and conclude on the function of the city as trade hub. Sever- 
Petru Bojan studies the figurative representations on Late Roman glassware found in the 
Dobrudja (pp. 229—48). The artistic refinement and the symbolics of human-shaped 
protomes or lion-heads depicted might reveal certain apotropaic or ritual-magical character- 
istics; however, a merely decorative function should not be excluded, in the reviewer's 
opinion. 

Nelu Zugravu emphasises the ‘dark’ side of military presence in the /imes provinces 
reported in Late Antique sources (pp. 249-62). Tax collection and related force and vio- 
lence, confiscations for military purposes, or involvement in local politics are attested and 
negatively judged. Zugravu's observations are important, however, the stereotypes and nar- 
ratives presented by the different authors should also be analysed in a critical way before 
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drawing conclusions about the realities since descriptions quite often follow certain literary 
patterns or general judgments on the rule of a specific emperor. 

Finally, Alexandru Ratju and Ioan Carol Opriş present the archaeological excavation of 
a Roman military bath from Capidava, dated to the 2nd—3rd century AD (pp. 263-82). 
The main point is that there is no perfect analogy to the building structure of this bath; 
whether this reflects more the 'personalised constructive solutions” (p. 273) or can be a sign 
of general adaptability and flexibility is one question the reviewer had after reading the 
article. 

In sum, the collected papers mirror the variety of research on, and approaches to, the 
interesting and important topic of the interactions of military and civilian societies. While 
most papers are generally well researched on the descriptive and analytical level, overall 
historical interrogations and links between different research foci fall short of what could be 
fully called an interdisciplinary conference, and volume. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


P.R. Bosman (ed.), Intellectual and Empire in Greco-Roman Antiquity, Routledge, London/ 
New York 2019, xx+221 pp., illustrations. Paperback 2020. ISBN 978-0-367-66610-1 


Philip Bosman’s edited volume raises questions about the entanglement between ‘public 
intellectuals who typically operated during these times: scholars, philosophers, orators and 
other individuals that potentially had an influence on the courts of Hellenistic kings 
and Roman emperors’ and these very kings and emperors (p. xv). The possibilities of engag- 
ing with this rich topic are legion and yet, as Bosman notes in the Introduction, the final 
collection of papers “gravitated naturally towards the more restricted range of Hellenistic 
and imperial times’ (p. xv) and the somewhat usual suspects regarded as ‘public intellectu- 
als’: philosophers and sophists. Notwithstanding these tendencies, the volume offers many 
interesting new views on old regulars. 

Indeed, most of the dozen papers are concerned with individual views and specific inter- 
actions. The only paper that takes a more conceptual bird’s eye view is Francesca Schironi’s 
‘Enlightened Kings or Pragmatic Rulers? Ptolemaic Patronage of Scholarship and Sciences 
in Context’, in which she addresses the political strategies underlying the support of schol- 
arship by the Ptolemies. Schironi convincingly shows how the Ptolemaic ‘research-oriented 
patronage’ aimed at securing their status as the true heirs to Alexander amidst their 
competitors by placing themselves in the tradition of Greek philosophical schools (p. 16). 
Shironi’s article is a welcome contribution to the question of why originally non- 
performative scholarship became a subject of patronage and, ultimately, social relevance. 
Clive Chandler’s paper investigates an anecdote related by Athenaeus (5. 211a-d) about the 
Epicurean Diogenes who managed to become friends with Alexander despite the latter’s 
inclination toward the Stoics. Chandler takes the anecdote as a starting point to ask about 
the Epicurean way of talking to a king. It turns out that Diogenes’ frank speech was con- 
form to Epicurean ideas, whereas the association of frank speech with a ‘foul mouth’ rather 
reflects the Stoic perspective on this issue. An intellectual who fell from favor because of his 
outspokenness was Timagenes of Alexandria. Livia Capponi traces the sources about — and 
possibly by — this illustrious intellectual who came as a captive to Rome. In spite of his 
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quarrel with the Caesar, the resulting house ban and the burning of Timagene's books, 
Timagenes managed to maintain his position as a popular public intellectual in Rome. 

Sanjaya Thakur's article describes how the poet Ovid constructed the image of Emperor 
Tiberius. She points out that despite Ovid's constant alignment of Tiberius with Augustus, 
which might seem to render Tiberius somewhat insignificant, the poet paid close attention 
to his political development and ongoing discourses. The alignment mainly makes the 
point that Tiberius” succession was a given fact. Mallory Monaco Caterine looks at con- 
cerns around mentoring and teaching someone with ‘the licence to kill you with impunity’ 
(p. 89) as they are raised by Plutarch in the biography Life of Aratus. Aratus was the tutor 
of Philip V of Macedon while at the same time being a Greek statesman with responsibili- 
ties towards his people. After a period of mutual affection, Philip turned vile. Aratus' influ- 
ence shrinks and in the end, Philip has him poisoned. "The rewards of royal friendship' are 
Aratus' final words. Still, Plutarch uses the story as an encouragement to weigh benefits and 
risks before and during such a complicated relationship. Plutarch’s Life of Dion is the sub- 
ject of Richard Evans's contribution. Despite being a rather marginal figure, the reception 
history of Dion was surprisingly rich and lasting. Evans reconstructs Dion's life based on 
the available sources and concludes that it was essentially his acquaintance with Plato that 
assured him this special place in ancient literature. 

Noelle Zeiner-Carmichael explores the potential of letters in shaping power-dynamics 
between the teacher and his disciple, the emperor. Thus, Fronto's letters to Marcus Aurelius 
cautiously move forward in their attempt to convince the emperor of the skills of a rhetor. 
Fronto's agenda is ultimately his and rhetoric's indispensability. Mirroring this twofold 
purpose is the letters’ constant shift between private and public discourse. Marcus Aurelius’ 
attitude toward poets and sophists is the concern of Ewen Bowie's paper. Although previ- 
ously considered purely hostile, an analysis of inscriptions and dedications shows that the 
relationship was much more complicated, and fascination alternated with repulse. Katarzyna 
Jazdzewska asks about the roles ascribed to sophists in the Lives of Sophists and how they 
were able to wield influence. Philostratus depicts sophists as providers of entertainment and 
diversion, but also as representatives of political interests. Consequently, they were in posi- 
tions to beguile and charm, to persuade and advise, but also to confront their superiors. 
Hein-Günther Nesselrath looks at Lucian's depiction of Roman officials in the attempt to 
detect traces of Lucian's contested attitude toward the Roman empire. Nesselrath concludes 
that Lucian uses Roman officials as random examples of human shortcomings rather than 
a projection of failed Roman-ness. Lucian’s attitude toward ‘Empire’ appears ‘noticeably 
sober, non-hostile, and sometimes even positive” (p. 187). Similarly exonerating is Balbina 
Babler’s analysis of Lucian's Imagines. Rather than being an art-critical work or in any way 
wanting to make a moral statement about Lucius Verus' liaison with Panthea, Bábler notes, 
Lucian satirises art theory and the idea to surpass natural beauty by eclectically assembling 
specific parts of extraordinary beauty, in this case female body parts. Finally, John Hilton 
situates Heliodorus' Aethiopica in the context of the negotiations over ‘correct’ Cynicism 
between renewed paganisms and Christian doctrines under the Emperor Julian. The work 
should accordingly be dated to Julian’s reign (AD 361—363). 

The volume is engaging, and the authors are to be complimented for the stimulating 
questions they raised. Several issues concerning the vast topic ‘Intellectual and Empire’ 
remained, however, unaddressed and seek a sequel: the position of doctors and medical 
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schools, private and public patronage as reflected in scholarships and tax exemptions, mate- 
rial support for book production and teaching, communal examinations and hires of doc- 
tors and teachers and so on. 


University of Zurich Monika Amsler 


D. Braund, Greek Religion and Cults in the Black Sea Region. Goddesses in the Bosporan King- 
dom from the Archaic Period to the Byzantine Era, Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge 2018, xvi«314 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-18254-7 


This is a bizarre book. Indefatigable readers, if successful in slogging through the bogs of 
speculations, conjectures and inconclusive arguments, may be subsequently disappointed. 
A Euxine fog may envelope those unfamiliar with various literary and archaeological con- 
troversies or with hazy memories of Euripides’ plays and the convoluted genealogies of 
Greek mythology. As usual, a dust-cover ‘blurb’ promises more than the book delivers: 
‘the first integrated study of Greek religion and cults of the Black Sea region, centred upon 
the Bosporan kingdom of its northern shores, but with connections and consequences for 
Greece and much of the Mediterranean world’. From the perspective of religious studies, 
the model for this type of work is Fritz Graf's Nordionische Kulte (Rome 1985), but thin, 
scattered sources prohibit any comprehensive treatment of Bosporan religion, as David 
Braund finally concedes (pp. 256—65). Even limiting focus to the goddesses Artemis 
Ephesia, Isis, Aphrodite Ourania and Taurian Parthenos, the latter two with a supposed 
cohesive function in binding the Crimean and Asiatic portions of the kingdom, is problem- 
atic. The absence of cult-sites or the inability to connect those known with a particular 
deity or the relevant form of that deity often undercut the argument (p. 264). An interface 
of religion and Bosporan politics, a chief concern of B. (p. ix), can be only partially recov- 
ered. The chameleonic character of Greek deities at play here, changing attributes and cult 
practices according to locale, is not, however, uniquely Bosporan or even Euxine. Sparse 
evidence does not aid the elusive, ethereal nature of this endeavour, often as much literary 
and mythological as historical. This tome recalls another author's repeated confessions of 
too little Bosporan evidence for a real discussion of the army.! 

A Preface and Introduction expound B.'s engagement with Black Sea studies since the 
1980s, attempt to define minutely the book's aims (lest this tome suffer the same ‘abuse’ 
from reviewers as his Georgia book, p. xiii)? and offer a status quaestionis of Black Sea 
studies besides commentary on the current state of British academia. B.'s energy, prolific 
production in multiple languages and a critical approach exposing scholarly myths can 
hardly be faulted, such as noting the absence of an ethnic on the much-cited tombstone of 
Tykhon ‘the Taurian’ (CIRB 114, Panticapaeum; pp. 28-29). Some ‘messes’ justifiably 
require cleaning up. The book may represent a compendium of B.’s work dispersed in vari- 
ous acta and Eastern European journals inaccessible (linguistically and physically) to many 
Western readers. 


! M. Mielczarek, The Army of the Bosporan Kingdom (Łódź 1999). My sincere thanks to Fred 
Naiden (University of North Carolina/Chapel Hill) for comments and suggestions. 
? D. Braund, Georgia in Antiquity (Oxford 1994). 
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Yet, like the Georgia book, where B., ignoring the scholarly field of Caucasiology, pre- 
sented himself as a bridge to work unknown in the West, his assessment of the status quaes- 
tionis is curiously selective — perhaps indicative of an ‘insular’ scholarly gaze. B. bemoans 
(p. 10) his British colleagues’ paltry appreciation of E.H. Minns's classic Scythians and 
Greeks (Cambridge 1913), which essentially founded the field of Black Sea studies in the 
West, and Russian and Ukrainian awareness of Minns's work without utilisation. Noted is 
the valuable Black Sea Studies series (2003— ) from Aarhus University Press, but conspicu- 
ously absent is Michael Rostovtzeff, who wished to supplement Minns with an historian's 
approach to the material and preceded B. in a desire to integrate South Russia into the 
ancient world as a whole? Nor does the still basic monograph on the Bosporan kingdom 
(although dated in details) receive more than passing notice.i More direct engagement 
with a brief 2015 survey of Bosporan religion would also be expected? Opening Western 
eyes to Bosporan details is already acclaimed for a 1999 monograph on Bosporan religion.? 
Over the last 30 years a plethora of anthologies and congress acta have featured work by 
Eastern European scholars on the Crimea and Scythia. The proceedings of the 6th Interna- 
tional Congress on Black Sea Antiquites, inaugurated at Varna in 1997, have just appeared 
(2021); the next congress is scheduled for Thessaloniki in 2022.7 Two Western journals 
disseminate studies of the Black Sea region: Ancient Civilizations from Scythia to Siberia 
(1994— ) and Ancient West and East (2002— ), not to mention archives besides current issues 
of many East European journals and monographs now available on the Internet. No real 
shortage of Western access to Black Sea developments can be alleged. As ‘political’ as B.'s 
assessment of Black Sea scholarship appears, absent is any thought on how the Russian 
annexation of the Crimea (2014) will affect future studies, hitherto (to some extent) 
a Ukrainian provincia. 

As B. the illuminator of Western darkness on the Black Sea seems exaggerated, a direct 
attack (p. 263, n. 3) on Tsetskhladze's paper treating Black Sea ethnicities becomes 


3 M.I. Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (Oxford 1922), vii, 1, 7; cf? his Skythien 
und der Bosporus I (Berlin 1931), a still useful discussion of the literary sources, and M. Rostowzew, 
Skythien und der Bosporus II. Wiederentdeckte Kapitel und Verwandtes (Stuttgart 1993). 

4 V.F. Gajdukeviğ, Das bosporanischen Reich, 2nd ed. (Berlin 1971). 

? M. Muratov, "The Northern Black Sea: The Case of the Bosporan Kingdom". In E. Eidinow and 
S. Kindt (eds.), The Oxford Handbook of Ancient Greek Religion (Oxford 2015), 598—604, cited in B.’s 
bibliography (p. 296). B. (p. 11) cryptically asserts a refusal to cite work he considers plagiaristic. 

© V. Kozlovskaya, BMCR 2001.12.10 on Y. Ustinova, The Supreme Gods of the Bosporus: Celestrial 
Aphrodite and the Most High God (Leiden 1999). 

7 See the bibliography collected at G.R. Tsetskhladze, ‘Pontic Studies Twenty Years on: terra 
incognita? In G.R. Tsetskhladze et al. (eds.), The Greeks and Romans in the Black Sea and the Impor- 
tance of the Pontic Region for the Graeco-Roman World (7th century BC—5th century AD): 20 Years On 
(1997-2017) (Oxford 2021), 2-9. A lengthy overview of Euxine studies appeared in 1987, reprinted 
at Ju.G. Vinogradov, Pontische Studien (Mainz 1997), 1—73 (Der Pontos Euxeinos als politische, 
ökonomische und kulturelle Einheit und die Epigraphik’). B. is aware of C. Müller, D'O/bia à Tanais 
(Bordeaux 2010), but not P. Burgunder (ed.), Etudes pontiques (Lausanne 2012) — whose second 
anthology appeared too late for consultation: Etudes bosporanes (Lausanne 2019). Religion is treated 
in such works, for example, A. Chaniotis, ‘Religion as Experience: Epigraphic Evidence from the West 
and North Shores of the Black Sea’. In M. Manoledakis et al. (eds.), Essays on the Archaeology and 
Ancient History of the Black Sea Littoral (Leuven 2018), 405—24 — too recent for B.’s use. 
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hypocritical, especially as B.'s discussion of Scythians largely derives from the literary 
sources' use and abuse of an exotic theme. Sarmatians, so significant in the Bosporan king- 
dom's Roman period, are scarcely mentioned.? For B. (pp. 262-63) the strong Hellenic 
character of the major cults of the Parthenos (variously resembling Artemis, Iphigenia and 
even Hecate) and Aphrodite Ourania at Apatouron render any possible local or pre-Greek 
origin irrelevant, although he waffles on this point (pp. 34-37, 201). Disputable remains 
whether B.'s emphasis on Hellenism more accurately captures the essence of Bosporan 
attitudes and ethnic identity than Tsetskhladze's view of difficulties in discerning Greek 
and non-Greek elements. A recent paper, favouring a more syncretic view of Bosporan 
religion than B., ably demonstrates how non-Greeks subtly maintained some aspects of 
their own culture despite the elites Hellenic and Hellenising predominance.’ The tradi- 
tional view of the hybrid character of Bosporan society should not yet be abandoned. 

Combination into a Bosporan kingdom of the Greek colonies from various mother-cities 
on the eastern Crimean coast and the Asiatic Taman Peninsula opposite them near the 
Kerch Straits may date no earlier than the Spartocid dynasty's rise to power in 438 BC. 
Positing religion as a unifier of the two sections of the kingdom becomes extremely prob- 
lematic, as the Crimean and the Asiatic districts favoured different cults. Strabo (11. 2. 10) 
mentions Panticapaeum and Phanagoria as a distinct metropolis for each part. The Taurian 
Parthenos prevailed in the Crimea, especially at Chersonesus (an independent city not for- 
mally part of the Bosporan kingdom even in the Roman era), where she was the city's pro- 
tectress and shared traits with Artemis, although the name Artemis Parthenos never appears 
in the Crimea. By analogy with Chersonesus, B. (p. 58) would have Parthenos as Pantica- 
paeum's protectress despite the absence of a cult-site of this goddess either at Panticapaeum 
or Nymphaeum. Panticapaeum, in fact, may owe its name to Pan, featured on Bosporan 
coins, but not attested epigraphically in the Bosporan kingdom or elsewhere in the Crimea. 
For B. (p. 56), absence of Parthenos' cult in the Taman Peninsula is insignificant. 

Cults of Aphrodite Ourania flourished throughout the Greek world. In the eastern 
Mediterranean and the Euxine, Ourania closely corresponded to a Syrian Aphrodite, Asta- 
rte, although the Syrian Aphrodite is unattested in the Bosporan kingdom. Scythians alleg- 
edly also knew the Syrian Aphrodite, who cursed them for robbing her temple at Palestin- 
ian Ascalon in the late 7th century BC — or so Herodotus reports (1. 104—106; 4. 5-6) 
from assumed Olbian informants. B. (pp. 191—93, 200, but more cautiously at p. 256) 
takes the story at face value. Thus he endorses the historicity of a 28-year Scythian rule of 
the Near East, unattested in other sources for the period of the Neo-Assyrian empire's fall, 
and (like many others) assumes (pp. 30, 33) that Herodotus visited Olbia, despite no cer- 
tainty of that.'? A cult of Aphrodite already prominent ca. 500 BC flourished at Apatouron, 


8 G.R. Tsetskhladze, “Black Sea Ethnicities’. In J. McInerney (ed.), A Companion to Ethnicity in 
the Ancient Mediterranean (Malden, MA 2014), 313-26; cf D. Graninger, ‘Rewriting Pontic Ethne: 
Problems and Prospects’. In Tsetskhladze e al. (as n. 7), 295-98. 

? See I. Ohlerich, ‘Formes de piété individuelles et collectives dans le royaume du Bosphore 
cimmérian. L'exemple des inscriptions votives’. Etudes de lettres 309 (2019), 243-84. 

10 On the impossibility of Scythian control of the Near East in the late 7th century, see S. Brown, 
“The Médikos Logos of Herodotus and the Evolution of the Median State’. In A. Kuhrt and H. 
Sancisi- Weerdenburg (eds.), Achaemenid History 3 (Leiden 1988), 71-86; E. Wheeler, in R. Strassler 
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a site in the Taman Peninsula close to Phanagoria and associated with Aphrodite's aid to 
Heracles in a battle against the Giants (Strabo 11. 2. 11). At some length (pp. 213-17) B 
relates the gigantomachy to the Taman's volcanic terrain. Hecataeus (ap. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Apatouron) knew of the /ieron, which gave its name to a bay, but the site yet to be identi- 
fied may be underwater. 

For B. (p. 187), the cult of Aphrodite Ourania, prominent in Bosporan epigraphy, 
became significant for Bosporan kings and a key to Bosporan identity. Roman evidence 
reveals a rebuilding of Apatouron (AD 105) under Sauromates I (CIRB 1045)!! and resto- 
ration of lands and slaves (pelatai) to the goddess by king Rhoemetalces in 151 (CIRB 976; 
IOSPE II 353), thus inviting comparison with the temple-state of Cappadocian Comana."? 
A Bosporan Apatouria festival, similar to the Athenian, is posited (pp. 235-36). Yet this 
positive evaluation must later be qualified (pp. 223-51). Only ten inscriptions mentioning 
the cult are known: mostly from statue bases ranging from cz. 500 BC to AD 343; three 
occur at Crimean Panticapaeum and four at Asiatic Phanagoria. A temple at Panticapaeum 
is unknown, unless inferred from a late Ist-century statue base (CIRB 31) referring to 
queen Dynamis. The earliest evidence that the Apatouron cult crossed the straits is a dedi- 
cation of Paerisades IV (reigned ca. 170?—ca. 150? BC) and his mother — rather late for 
a cult unifying the kingdom's two parts. 

The cult of Aphrodite Ourania flourished in the Roman era, as B. discusses in some 
detail (pp. 252-55), when a Bosporan Aphrodite could be associated with the Julio-Clau- 
dian emphasis on Venus and a local cult mixed with Kaiserkult, as elsewhere in the Greek 
East. From Cotys I (reigned AD 46—63), Bosporan kings became priests of the Sebastoi. 
A Kaisareion perhaps functioned near Hermonassa, not far from Apatouron by the 
mid-2nd century (pp. 252, 254-55). Under Augustus, Ourania began to appear on 
the reverse of bronze coins (not gold, silver or electrum issues) with the king's image on the 
obverse and this trend continued till the mid-3rd century (Ininthimaeus, reigned AD 
234/5—238/9). But most of the evidence for Bosporan royalty honouring Caesars and their 
wives again comes from the Taman and not all of it involves Ourania. One is left wonder- 
ing whether either Parthenos or Ourania really provided a unifying element for the geo- 
graphically divided Bosporan state and whether Roman material is read back into the Hel- 
lenistic era. 


(ed.), The Landmark Herodotus (New York 2007), 59, note ad Hdt. 103a. Scepticism of Herodotus 
at Olbia: Wheeler, ‘Appendix E: Herodotus and the Black Sea Region’. In Strasser, pp. 749-52, where 
supposed cases of Herodotus’ autopsy are questioned. 

!! B. (pp. 233, 252, 255), assuming that Pliny's reference to Apatouron being nearly deserted (NH 
6. 18) reports contemporary information (as opposed to use of an older source), would connect the 
site's apparent decline with piratical activity of a former prefect of the royal Pontic fleet, Anicetus, in 
autumn AD 69. But rebuilding in 105 seems rather late for events of 69 and destruction from an 
earthquake has also been posited. On Anecitus’ revolt, see E. Wheeler, ‘Roman Fleets in the Black 
Sea: Mysteries of the classis Pontica . Acta Classica 55 (2012), 125-26 with n. 26. 

12 The lands restored are in Thianneois, which may or not be in the proximity of Phanagoria, the 
text's Fundort. B. failed to note the connection of this text with Arrian Perzplus 7. 1, where the territory 
of the Sanni, south and south-east of Trapezus, is called "Thannike'. Hence evidence for a migration 
of north-eastern Euxine tribes to the south-eastern coast: see M. Kiessling, 'Heniochoi'. RE 8 (1913), 
267. 
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Paradoxically, the Kerch Straits at least symbolically united the kingdom. Strabo (7. 4. 5) 
mentioned a village (komé) Parthenium on the Crimea side opposite the Asiatic village 
Achilleium, where a temple of Achilles is later cited (11. 2. 6; from a different source?), but 
its modern site is elusive. Iphigenia (at times identified with Parthenos) was lured to Aulis 
to be Achilles’ bride: hence the coupling of the two sites. Achilles, already termed a ‘lord of 
Scythia’ by Alcaeus (fr. 354), had several Euxine associations, including a cult on the Island 
of Leuce, west of Chersonesus, and the city Myrmecium, just north of Panticapaeum (B., 
pp. 41—46). Parthenium, later Porthmium (modern Zhukovka), should have in B.'s view 
a hieron for Parthenos. A pottery fragment inscribed ILAPOENQ[ (SEG 48.1026 (1), 
ca. 500—475 BC, Zhukovka) is adduced along with late tales of how the supernatural aided 
the Huns' discovery of the crossing to the Crimea through pursuit of a hind (symbolic of 
Artemis) or a cow (symbolic of Io) to suggest the site's continued sacred heritage. ? 

Io in bovine form, whose crossing the straits bestowed the name, ‘cow crossing’ (os 
poros: Steph. Byz. s.v. Bosporos) received no cult in the Bosporan kingdom. B.'s attempts 
(pp. 145-49) to unravel the muddled geography of Io's bovine adventures at [Aesch.] Pro- 
methes Bound 707—735 is not convincing. Only in the Roman era did a very few Bosporans 
emphasise a bovine connection through the spelling Boosporos. Kings stressed a connection 
to Heracles, a member of Io's family in Argos. An inscription of Cotys I from Temir Gora 
(at the eastern mouth of the Sea of Azov) may show a claim to be an Argive Inachid.'4 

The raucous, piratical, head-hunting Tauri of the southern Crimea, who sacrificed pris- 
oners to Iphigenia (Parthenos), as Herodotus claims (4. 103), occupy much of Chapters 
1—2 and offer prime evidence of Crimean connectivity with Greeks of the mainland and 
elsewhere. A cult of Parthenos Tauropolos, prominent in Euripides’ Iphigenia, is not 
known in the Crimea or elsewhere in the Euxine. The meaning of the epithet is uncertain 
(p. 91 with n. 112). Greek rituals involving bloodletting could be associated with the Tauri 
or Scythians (whether accurately or not) at Attic Halae, Sparta (Artemis Orthia) or even 
Italy (Diana of Nemi). Asia Minor with its own Taurus Mountains (not named after 
the Crimean Tauri, as B. asserts: p. 85) could also claim a role in stories of the flight of 
Iphigenia and her brother Orestes from the Tauri. Orestes was said to have established 
temples of Artemis at both Pontic and Cappadocian Comana, but Armenians knew that 


the real temple of Artemis laid in their own territory of Acilisene.!^ 


3 Qf SEG 43.514: a similarly inscribed pottery fragment of the same date and Fundort; B. 
pp. 18-28; Procopius Bella 8. 5. 7-12 (‘Cimmerians for Huns); Soz. HE 6. 37; Zosimus alternative 
version, 4. 20. 3 (erroneously cited as 1. 104 at p. 8, n. 13) has the Huns cross on dry land created 
from alluvial deposits. A reference (p. 18, n. 8) to Priscus fr. 8 Blockley for Attila's use of monoxyla 
should be 11. 2, line 72. 

14 B. pp. 156-60. B. interprets xelaylev of CIRB 958 as ‘Inachids’ of Argos, whereas Minns 
(1913, 598) preferred equation with ‘Achaeans’. 

5 A brief but more detailed and useful survey of the Tauri at: I. Khrapunov, “The Taurians’. In 
Manoledakis er al. (as n. 7), 333—68: too recent for B.'s use. Khrapunov (p. 335) perpetuates the error 
of Tykhon ‘the Taurian', which B. corrects. 

16 B. pp. 85, 91-93; Procopius Bella 1. 17. 11-20 (erroneously cited as 8. 17. 12-20 at p. 85); 
8. 5. 23-25. B. misses a major point for his case here: Procopius’ Celesene is the earlier Acilisene, 
a district sacred to the Armenian Anahita, who could be identified with Artemis, Athena and 
Aphrodite, and featured a major temple to the goddess. See sources collected at E. Wheeler, 
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Yet a gentler, kinder Taurian Parthenos flourished at Chersonesus, whence the most 
evidence of the Crimean version of the cult derives. Archaeological identification of the 
Tauri with the Kizil Koba culture, attested from Kerkinits, north of Chersonesus, eastward 
across the southern mountains into Bosporan territory, does not help much, even if some 
Tauri were agriculturalists (pp. 28-34, 38-40). B.’s attempt (p. 88) to explain away 
Herodotus' view of Taurian human sacrifice is inconclusive. Like Romans with the Ger- 
mans, the Tauri remained a 'frontier problem' for the Bosporan kingdom regardless of 
boasts of conquest, but such is not B.'s concern and we hear nothing from B. about the 
Crimean Scythians, prominent in the central Crimea in the 2nd century BC and later. 
A group of Tauroscythians attacked Olbia during Antoninus Pius' reign (HA, Pius 9. 9). 

Certainly “Taurians”, the “bull people”, is not what they called themselves. But the bull 
connection permitted insertion of Taurians and their Parthenos into the bovine associations 
of numerous Greek and Egyptian cults. The land's name Taurike could be derived from the 
Egyptian Osiris, who after inventing agriculture in Egypt spread its use elsewhere. He 
ploughed the Crimea with a yoke of oxen (Steph. Byz. s.v. Taurike; cf Plutarch Moralia 
356A—B). B. (pp. 154-55, 173) posits Hecetaeus as the story's source, but later attributes 
it to the influence of Ptolemaic diplomacy in the Black Sea. The former may be more 
likely, as an Egyptian-Euxine connection is found already in Herodotus (2. 103-104), who 
thinks the original Colchians were Egyptians left behind as settlers by the legendary con- 
queror Sesostris after defeating the Thracians and the Scythians. 

Chapters 3 (Artemis Ephesia) and 4 (Isis) may be treated more briefly, as the discussions 
prove inconclusive. B. treats in some detail the expansion of the cult of Artemis Ephesia in 
the greater Mediterranean world, although this goddess antedated Greeks at Ephesus and 
Ephesus did not colonise. Phocaean transport of the cult to Massalia in southern Gaul 
provides a prime example of the cult's non-Ephesian propagation. For the Euxine big con- 
clusions are drawn from too little evidence (5th century BC only) for Kerkinitis, Olbia and 
Berezan in the western Black Sea (pp. 115—21). A handle from a mid- or late 6th-century 
Etruscan strainer with a dedication to Artemis Ephesia from Mt Mithradates, Panticapae- 
um's acropolis, offers the earliest evidence for the Bosporan kingdom, but the excavation 
level of the find may be as late as the early centuries AD. Artemis Ephesia does not appear 
on Bosporan coins. Four inscriptions, all of the 4th century BC, complete the available 
evidence. None exists for the Roman era. As one text (CIRB 1040, Hermonassa) mentions 
a priestess, B reconstructs a Bosporan form of the cult (6th—4th centuries BC) relying heav- 
ily on Xenophon's description of his private Ephesian Artemision on his estate in Elis 
(pp. 122-33). Consultation of a study on Greek private cults might have enriched the 
discussion of Xenophon." 

Bovine associations of Io and Isis lead to discussion of Egyptian elements in Bosporan 
religion, although Io, Isis and Serapis do not appear in Bosporan inscriptions and are rare 
in Euxine epigraphy as a whole (pp. 159-60). The discovery (1982) of a marvellous fresco 
in a supposed temple of Aphrodite at Nymphaeum has stimulated speculation. A large 


‘Rethinking the Upper Euphrates Frontier: Where was the Western Border of Armenia”. In 
V. Maxfield and J. Dobson (eds.), Roman Frontier Studies 1989 (Exeter 1991), 508. 

V. A, Purvis, Singular Dedications: Founders and Innovators of Private Cults in Classical Greece (New 
York 2003), especially 61-116. 
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trireme and possibly a second smaller ship are depicted. The trireme bears a large, inscribed 
‘Isis’ on the prow besides other graffiti. A temptation to connect this fresco with Bosporan 
envoys to Egypt in 254 BC (P London 7) has not been resisted.!8 But B is not convinced: 
the temple may not be Aphrodite's, although there is some waffling on this point (pp. 163— 
64, 276); the graffiti, of which the definitive publication is still awaited, may not be con- 
temporary with the fresco, and the ship's name need not be ‘Isis’. For B. the fresco must be 
related to the maritime festival of Isis, the Ploiaphesia, which Ptolemaic diplomacy dissemi- 
nated in the Euxine. Epigraphical attestations of its Hellenistic and Roman celebration 
come from Chersonesus, Olbia, Histria and Byzantium. Isis, Serapis and some other Egyp- 
tian deities appear on late 1st-century BC coins attributed to Dynamis. Egyptian imports 
(for instance, lamps) depict Serapis and figurines of Isis are also known, but could be a fad 
for Epygtiana rather than religious in motive. In the end, B. must concede that an Isis cult 
in the Bosporan kingdom cannot be demonstrated (p. 170). A lengthy discussion (pp. 177— 
84) of the Bosporan envoys of P.London 7 offers speculative musings on the mix of myth, 
religion and power politics. An ‘Epilogue’ summarises B.'s ‘findings’, including a detailed 
treatment of the late 4th-century female tomb at Bolshaya Bliznitsa in the Taman with 
possible connections to the Aphrodite cult at Apatouron. B. essentially concedes the aporia 
of uncertainties in studying Bosporan religion. 

If the work displays the high degree of B.’s erudition, this is hardly B. at his best. 
A reader marvels that the 4th-century Ammianus Marcellinus is dated to the 3rd century 
(p. 81), that Strabo, a native of Amasia in Pontus, is called a “Cappadocian’ (pp. 84, 202), 
and why Sigeum in the Troad is thought part of Bithynia (p. 46). Besides some typographi- 
cal errors (particularly of German titles: pp. 286, 289), signs of hasty proofing occur." The 
author but not the press may be absolved from responsibility that reading Map 1 (p. xv) of 
the Mediterranean and Black Sea regions requires a magnifying glass, as does the micro- 
scopic font of the footnotes. Despite valiant efforts, the work may fall in Vinogradov's 
category for some Bosporan studies: ‘das unsichere Meer riskanter Hypothesen und logis- 
cher Aberrationen’.”° 


Duke University, NC Everett L. Wheeler 


D. Braund, E. Hall and R. Wyles (eds.), Ancient Theatre and Performance Culture around 
the Black Sea, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2019, xxx+551 pp. illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-1-107-17059-9 


As readers of this journal know, the archaeology of the Greek cities of the Black Sea is 
extremely rich. The primary focus of that archaeology, however, has been the history of the 
Greek cities, particularly their social and economic history and their relations with the non- 
Greek populations of the region. Their cultural history has been relatively neglected except 


15 Conspicuously absent is a detailed case for the fresco’s connection with Bosporan-Ptolemaic 
relations: Ju.G. Vinogradov, “Der Staatsbesuch der “Isis” im Bosporos’. ACSS 5.4 (1999) 271-302. 

1 A. Corcella (p. 30, n. 56; p. 39, n. 79), missing from the bibliography, contributed to D. Asheri, 
A Commentary on Herodotus: Book IV (Oxford 2007). 

2 Cited in Kozlovskaya, BMCR 2001.12.10. 
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for religion and art. Ancient Theatre and Performance Culture around the Black Sea is, there- 
fore, a pioneering work. The 21 papers contained in it represent the proceedings of a con- 
ference with the same title held at Kings College London on July 4-5, 2014, and provide 
the first comprehensive survey of the evidence for Greek drama and other performing arts 
in the Black Sea in antiquity. 

The papers are arranged in four thematically organised parts: “Approaches”, dealing with 
the spread of drama east and west from Athens; ‘Places’, surveying the geographical context 
of the evidence for drama in the Black Sea; ‘Plays’, examining dramas with Black Sea 
themes; and 'Performative Presences’, treating the various forms of performance culture 
documented in the Black Sea. An Epilogue briefly examining the portrayal of dance in 
works set in the Black Sea by Xenophon, Ps.-Scymnus and Lucian closes the volume. 

The first part consists of a general introduction by David Braund and two essays. The 
first, by Oliver Taplin, compares the evidence for theatres and dramatic activity in Sicily 
and the Black Sea, noting that the evidence points to the existence of theatres at several sites 
on both the north and south coast of the Black Sea by the mid-4th century BC and possible 
dramatic performance in the region as early as the 420s BC. In the second paper, Stephanie 
West traces the connection between growing Greek familiarity with the Black Sea and the 
development of the myth of Iphigenia from Archaic literature to Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris. 

The next seven papers analyse the evidence for theatres and drama at various Black Sea 
cities. In the first paper, Edith Hall discusses drama at Heraclea Pontica and Sinope, the 
only Black Sea cities to produce dramatists, noting that Heraclea had a theatre by ca. 330 
BC, but the cities” playwrights went to the Aegean to produce to their plays. Jeffrey Rusten 
follows with a detailed discussion of evidence for Old Comedy costume, masks, props pro- 
vided by a remarkable Athenian chous discovered in an elite late 4th-century BC female 
burial at Phanagoria. Braund surveys the evidence for drama in the Bosporan kingdom in 
the third paper, demonstrating that the remains of a 4th-century BC stone theatre, inscrip- 
tions, artistic representations of actors, and cults of Dionysus, Apollo and Achilles indicate 
an important role for drama in the cultural life of Bosporus. In the fourth paper, Sergey 
Saprykin provides an overview of the history of the theatre at Chersonesus from its con- 
struction in the 4th century BC to the 4th century AD, and its multiple uses including 
dramatic and musical performances, the site where civic honours were awarded and festivals 
held and ultimately, gladiator games. The final three papers of this group complete the 
survey of theatrical activity on the north and west coasts of the Black Sea. Valeriya Bylkova 
argues that the construction of a theatre at Olbia resulted from Athenian influence in the 
region, while Madalina Dana and Alexander Minchev provide useful surveys of the evi- 
dence for the existence of theatres and dramatic activity at Istros and Tomis and in the 
cities on both the coasts and in the interior of Bulgaria. 

The third part consists of five papers that study plays written at Athens with settings in 
the Black Sea with emphasis on how the “Black Sea' as a region on the frontier of civilised 
culture was good for Athenians to think with. In the first paper, Emmanuela Bakola analy- 
ses how technology and the origin of civilisation are discussed in the context of the Pro- 
metheus trilogy. The second paper by Rosie Wyles examines fragmentary tragedies set in 
the Black Sea, arguing that tragedy allowed Athenians to confront issues connected to colo- 
nisation. In her two papers, Hall argues in the first that Athenian contact with the Black 
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Sea enabled them to confront the polarisation between Greeks and non-Greeks raised by 
Euripides Medea; while in the second she examines artistic representations of the temple 
of the Parthenos at Chersonesus. Finally, Felix Budelmann provides a reading of Euripides’ 
Iphigenia in Tauris that problematises understanding of the play as having a happy 
ending. 

The six papers of the final part are a miscellany. Four papers collect the evidence for 
Dionysiac elements in performance culture in the Black Sea, particularly in Colchis. Espe- 
cially interesting is that of Maya Muratov which argues that articulated terracotta figurines 
were not toys but images of the members of a Dionysiac Thasos to be carried in processions 
in Bosporus. The final two papers treat literary themes, Braund examining the Dionysiac 
connections of Herodotus' story of the Scythian king Scyles; and Froma Zeitlin analysing 
stories of the Black Sea experiences of Iphigenia, Helen and Achilles in mythological texts 
from the Archaic period to the Second Sophistic. 

In every respect, this is an excellent book. Particularly interesting is the clear evidence it 
provides that comedy was more popular in the region than tragedy despite Black Sea themes 
being more prominent in the latter, and that Black Sea theatres clearly were multi-purpose 
structures instead of being used only for performance. Understandably, therefore, all schol- 
ars interested in Greek culture in the Black Sea will find much of interest in the book. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


C. Brélaz, Philippes, colonie romaine d'Orient: Recherches d'histoire institutionnelle et sociale, 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique Suppl. 59, École frangaise d'Athénes, Athens 
2018, xv+399 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958-299-6/ISSN 0304- 
2456 


This volume is divided into three parts. The first (pp. 17-116) deals with the constitution 
of the colony of Philippi and the juridical status of its citizens and residents. The second 
part (pp. 117—244) is dedicated to the civic institutions and magistracies that shaped the 
life of this Roman colony planted in the Greek-speaking East. The third (pp. 245-321) 
discusses the society of Philippi, with especial attention to the members of the elite. A brief 
Introduction (pp. 1—15) provides intellectual context for this work as well as an outline of 
what the work is meant to achieve, and a Conclusion (pp. 323—33) offers a worthy culmi- 
nation, placing Philippi once again within its historical context during the Principate. Two 
appendices provide a listing of the public officials and members of the elite attested for 
Philippi (pp. 337—43) and addenda and corrigenda for the author's previous publication of 
the inscriptions of Philippi (pp. 345-51). Maps and illustrations (pp. 353—63) help to ori- 
ent the reader in terms of topography and (to a lesser extent) epigraphy, and elaborate 
indexes for sources (pp. 367—80), toponyms (pp. 381—87) and topics discussed (pp. 389— 
96) contribute immensely to the accessibility and utility of this volume. 

The attention that this volume dedicates to the workings of local government is particu- 
larly welcome, as Cédric Brélaz illuminates a great many fundamental aspects of civic life in 
this Roman colony established in the Greek-speaking East. From the colony's multiple 
foundations (M. Antonius and subsequently Augustus) to its acquisition of the zus Italicum 
and the use made of Latin for administration, a detailed, vivid image is woven from the 
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surviving (and often lacunose) epigraphic and juridical evidence, with comparative materi- 
als cited to contextualise the record for Philippi. Thus readers find that the cursus bonorum 
at Philippi was peculiar in that it normally involved only the aedileship and duumvirate 
(ordinary), whereas the office of quaestor was tantamount to a liturgy and as such normally 
performed by men who had been adlected into the local senate. The eirenarch, intriguingly, 
emerges as a late development of the 2nd century. As for lesser figures in public adminisra- 
tion, the evidence is duly discussed for apparitores such as the lictors who escorted magis- 
trates and. public slaves such as the servus publicus in charge of the city prison and the 
archimimus Latinus. 

Established to accommodate the veterans of the civil wars of the 40s and 30s BC, the 
colony of Philippi constituted an island of Romanitas in the midst of the Macedonian land- 
scape, replacing the formerly Hellenic city while leaving the subordinate Thracian popula- 
tion in place. B. sounds two notes of methodological caution as regards the attribution of 
the Italian regions of the Roman colonists’ origin: (1) the risk of relying on W. Schulze's 
work on onomastics, which is based upon vitiated assumptions, and (2) the existence of 
hundreds of Latin and Greek epitaphs that have yet to be published so as to furnish a firm 
statistical basis for discussion. In spite of these issues, the virtual absence of Roman negotia- 
tores of note is noteworthy, a sign that Philippi was less florid than the cities of Amphipolis 
and Thessalonica. On the other hand, Philippi appears to have produced more soldiers 
serving in the legions than any other community in the province of Macedonia. It was also 
a favourite place of retirement for soldiers who came from elsewhere. However, to judge 
from the 22 equites and lone senator known to have had ties to Philippi, the colony was not 
well integrated with the centre of power at Rome. In the end, however, the limits of the 
evidence must be recognised: only ca. 5% of those who held the office of the duumvirate 
at Philippi are attested, and the evidence does not allow us to trace the transmission of 
power in families from one generation to the next. 

One of the many strengths of this volume is the fact that B. is ever careful to remind 
readers of the historical and cultural context of the evidence under discussion and con- 
stantly drawing comparisons between Philippi and other cities. Extremely scrupulous in his 
treatment of the evidence, B. takes particular care with regard to categories and therefore 
the comparison is primarily to other Roman colonies situated in the East. To be sure, refer- 
ence is made to Roman colonies in the West (for example, Reate, Carthage, Italica, Nyon 
and Xanten) as the occasion requires, but great care is taken to avoid comparing things that 
are potentially quite different as a result of dissimilar historical and cultural contexts as well 
as simply in terms of evidence. Hence, while the lack of a cadastral register such as that for 
Orange makes certain forms of investigation and comparison impossible, it is the testimony 
from cities such as Corinth, Sinope and Antioch in Pisidia that allows for the hypothetical 
restoration of a similar curator frumenti at Philippi. For a Roman colony established in an 
area with a strong Hellenic identity, the similarities and differences between Philippi and 
cities such as Dion, Patras, Alexandria Troas and Berytus are what are telling. 

There is only one serious problem with this excellent volume: missing texts. The mod- 
ern visitor to the archaeological site of the Roman colony of Philippi is immediately struck 
by the quantity and quality of the Latin inscriptions in evidence. Alas, those texts are virtu- 
ally never cited verbatim in the course of B.’s excellent review of the evidence. Readers are 
consistently referred to them via their serial numbers in another, separate publication, and 
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matters are exacerbated by the fact that that publication is already out-of-print and hard to 
find. This is unfortunate for a number of reasons. For one thing, it would good to hear the 
ancients speak with their own voices, whether in recounting the tragically abbreviated 
career of the P. Cornelius Asper Atiarius Montanus or in relating the seemingly intermina- 
ble career of his peer C. Oppius Montanus. For another, verification and accuracy depend 
upon readers' being able readily to see whether the evidence actually supports what a mod- 
ern scholar claims. Last but not least, the most intriguing and useful discoveries are those 
resulting from observations based on the evidence, not on its latter-day interpretations. 

The case-by-case, impressionistic analysis of prosopographical information to be had 
from honorific inscriptions and the occasional epitaph is a bit like "Tupperware archaeol- 
ogy. Without a clear statistical basis, the scholar is like the regatta sailor sailing directly into 
15-metre-high waves: one is aware of the water's existence, but has a very approximate view 
of the overall picture. The work of B. is invaluable and timely, but one is uncomfortably 
aware of the need for much more basic work (such as that of Brélaz and Sarrazanas indi- 
cated at p. 252, n. 30) that will serve as prolegomena to precise, clear results. Or so it is to 
be hoped. In the end, we are left with fragments, and it is from these we attempt to recon- 
struct a picture of the lost whole. B. merits our profound gratitude for the present, pains- 
taking work that lifts a veil on a portion of that picture, but it must always be remembered 
that far more remains to be done. May the present work serve as incitement to further 
progress. 


Pontifical Gregorian University, Rome Richard Westall 


J. Budka (ed.), Egyptian Royal Ideology and Kingship under Periods of Foreign Rulers: Case 
Studies from the First Millennium BC, 9. Symposion zur ägyptischen Kónigsideologie/ 
9th Symposium on Egyptian Royal Ideology, Munich, May 31-June 2, 2018, König- 
tum, Staat und Geselleschaft früher Hochkulturen 4.6, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesba- 
den 2019, 247 pp., colour illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-11328-1 


The volume under review arose from a symposium held in 2018 at the Institute of Egyptol- 
ogy and Coptic Studies, Ludwig-Maximilian University, Munich, Its prompt publication is 
laudable. As well as the editor’s Introduction, there are 14 papers which provide a series of 
erudite discussions issued from diverse approaches to aspects of Kushite, Saite, Persian, 
Ptolemaic and Roman kingship. Although not formally divided in any way, this assemblage 
is chronologically separated into four sections of unequal length. 

The first six papers are devoted to the 25th Dynasty, opened by Julia Budka’s “The 
question of ancestor cult in the first millennium BC. Some thoughts based on archaeologi- 
cal findings. Through several seasons of meticulous archaeological research in Abydos/ 
Umm el-Qaab she successfully identifies the effort and motivation of foreign rulers to be 
closely connected with royal ancestors in terms of the legitimacy and regularity of their rule. 
The brief, but well-pointed contribution by Olaf Kaper, “The Egyptian royal costume in 
the Late Period”, tries to open a wider discussion (on the example of elaborate image of Seth 
of Dakhla from the reign of Amasis) in how complicated and multiform was the develop- 
ment of the royal costume from the New Kingdom to the Roman Period. The paper by 
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Anthony Spalinger, “Pianchy's Great Temple and his early war’, is surprisingly not devoted 
to the famous military expedition of this enigmatic Kushite king against Egypt, but through 
Pianchy's military reliefs examines this still-insufficiently known king's warfare used victori- 
ously against local Nubians. In “Doubling the Double Kingdom: Taharqo's creation of 
a religio-political landscape’, by Angelika Lohwasser, we learn that behind the quite widely 
accepted fact that he was the most Egyptianised Kushite king of the 25th Dynasty, we can 
discover also his enormous investment in the spiritual projection of the most holy places of 
Egypt (Karnak, Abydos and Memphis) onto his Kushite homeland (Jebel Barkal, Nuri and 
Kawa). In such a way Tahargo not only doubled the Egyptian sacral landscape but actually 
unified Egypt and Kush into the Double Kingdom. In the next paper, by Shih-Wei Hsu, 
"The inefficient communication of kingship in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty’, the author dem- 
onstrates how the usage of figurative language in royal inscriptions changed its vocabulary 
between the New Kingdom and the Kushite era and how strong was a tendency towards its 
propagandistic character. What comes as a surprise is the vastness of the architectural activi- 
ties of the Kushites in the huge temple complexes of Karnak: the paper by Essam Nagy, 
‘Religion and Power during the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. The building activities of the Kush- 
ite kings in Karnak’, offers a short but impressive summary. 

Next (Carola Koch, ‘Das Ende der Zivilverwaltung? Das Wesirat von der 21. bis zur 
26. Dynasty’) is a rather long and in-depth analysis of the vizier’s position in a changing 
political situation of this troubled period; highly appreciated is a long list of viziers dated to 
the 1st millennium BC with ample relevant references. Alexander Schütze, in “All the king’s 
men. Networks of high officials in the late Saite Period”, provides a welcome contribution 
to the ongoing debate about whether the owners of the huge shaft tombs at Saqqara and 
Abusir, clustered around the Old Kingdom pyramid complexes, could have been connected 
through family relations or their career, the latter possibility seems to be preferred by the 
author as well as by the present reviewer. By focusing on the textual composition of two 
anthropoid sarcophagi, namely Iufaa and Menekhibnekau, from the Saite-Persian cemetery 
at Abusir, the study of Bélohobková and Janák, 'Creative powers, royal authority and resur- 
rection: Identification of non-royal person with the sun-god in the Late Period”, presents 
the first results of their interpretation of hitherto unpublished religious texts from the huge 
shaft tombs of high-ranking Saite dignitaries. The paper by Anke Blóbaum, "Playing with 
details: The hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Susa-statue of Darius I’, shifts directly to the 
most visible symbol of Persian domination over Egypt; through their setting on the body 
of the statue, she gradually examines and uncovers a high degree of flexibility of Egyptian 
royal ideology even in this turbulent period of a direct threat to Egyptian statehood. 

A series of three papers in the last section of the book addresses royal ideology in Ptole- 
maic and Roman Egypt; the authors, all highly respected scholars, highlight different 
aspects of this under the rule of Ptolemaic basileus and Roman emperor. The papers by Ewa 
Laskowska-Kusztal, “Propaganda associated with the protective function of Ptolemaic rul- 
ers’, and Filip Coppens, “The Ptolemaic Basileus in proskynesis before the gods of Egypt. 
The ritual 57-43 (“Kissing the Earth") in temples of the Ptolemaic Era’, are deeply anchored 
in the meticulous analysis of specific rituals depicted on the walls of temples all around 
Egypt, such as at Deir el-Bahari, Elephantine, Edfou, Dendera, Philae, etc. They conclude 
that the changing political situation in country is (almost) always perfectly mirrored in 
change within the portrayal of the rituals. The political and religious position of queens 
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in Ptolemaic Egypt was unusually strong and influential, sometimes even dominant in 
comparison with previous periods of Egyptian history, the paper by Martina Minas-Nerpel, 
“Seeing Double". Intercultural dimensions of the royal ideology in Ptolemaic Egypt, dis- 
cusses this phenomenon brilliantly; she accents an extremely important role of syncretism 
between foreign queens and native goddesses, especially Isis, and touches briefly upon 
a possible influence of the powerful Ptolemaic queens, mainly Arsinoe II on an enormous 
popularity of the Isis cult in the vast Hellenistic world. 

In summary, this is a highly appreciated collection of several up-to-date academic papers 
that present meticulous research in the field of the royal ideology and kingship during 
a rather turbulent time of the 1st millennium BC, when Egypt was almost permanently 
ruled by foreigners who wanted to be accepted as fully legitimate kings. It is not an easy 
task even for first-rate scholars to recognise and subsequently analyse the different ways in 
which they achieved this. Thus we can congratulate all contributors on their many fresh 
and new insights into this fascinating subject. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 


PJ. Burton, Roman Imperialism, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2019, 114 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
90-04-40462-5 


The scholarly fascination with the rise and longevity of the Roman empire continues una- 
bated. Rome's rapid expansion in the Middle Republic already stunned ancient observers, 
and prompted them — Polybius (1. 1. 5—6) and Livy (praefatio 9), for example — to pursue 
inquiries into the reasons and causes behind Rome's success. The modern debate has for 
a long time been dominated by the view which denies Rome imperialistic ambitions and 
claims that its wars were fought to fend off enemies believed to pose a threat to its safety 
— a position rendered untenable (at least in its archetypal, unrevised mode) by William 
V. Harris's influential study War and Imperialism in Republican Rome, 327-70 B.C. (Oxford 
1979) which accurately laid bare the Romans’ positive stance towards warfare (both among 
the ruling elite and lower classes of citizens) sustained by the prospect of winning glory and 
material benefits.! Subsequently, the number of views multiplied, and the field became 
more diversified. Approaches emerged which applied models adopted from International 
Relations theory to Rome's foreign affairs in the Middle Republic. 

An historiographical overview of more recent scholarship on Roman imperialism has 
now been provided by Paul Burton in a short book published in Brill's Research Perspectives 
series. It predominantly covers the debate on Rome's expansion and the emergence of an 
empire during the Republic (Section 3: “Roman imperialism’, pp. 18-73). A smaller part 
(Section 4: “The diversification of the field”, pp. 73—93) is devoted to a number of 'epiphe- 
nomena of Roman imperialism’ (p. 73): the instruments of Roman diplomacy (4.1, 
pp. 74-78), frontier studies (4.2, pp. 78-83), Roman attitudes vis-à-vis non-Romans 
including its connection to acculturation in the Roman empire (4.3, pp. 83—90) and the 


! J.A. North, “The development of Roman imperialism’. /RS 71 (1981), 1-9, at 1; J. Rich, ‘Fear, 
greed and glory: the causes of Roman war-making in the middle Republic”. In J. Rich and G. Shipley 
(eds.), War and Society in the Roman World (London 1993), 38-68, at 40. 
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reduced pace of expansion during the Imperial period (4.4, pp. 90—93). The scholarly 
debate canvassed in Section 4 mainly focuses on the Imperial period. All this is followed by 
a Conclusion (pp. 93-104) with B.’s own reflections on the topic. This broad thematic and 
chronological outlook is much in line with the purviews set in more recent analyses 
and surveys.” Roman imperialism is no longer confined to the study of Roman expansion 
or to political and military history.? The theoretical foundation for B.'s scope (pp. 17-18, 
part of Section 2: ‘Imperialism’) rests on a definition provided by the renowned political 
scientist Michael Doyle: ‘Imperialism is the process of establishing and maintaining an 
empire.” Thus for B., ‘imperialism’ is not limited to the steady process of extending politi- 
cal control over peripheral groups and communities in localities increasingly more distant 
from the metropolitan centre. Nor does the term by itself reveal anything about the driving 
forces behind expansion and the consolidation of an empire? 

The surveys presented by B. in Sections 3 and 4 are the most engaging parts of the 
book. In them, the focus is on illustrating the dynamics of the scholarly debates deemed 
relevant and noteworthy, not in the least by embedding them in wider historical contexts. 
The discussion of the scholarly developments relating to ethnic identity and 'Romanisation' 
(pp. 83—90), for example, clearly benefits from the background provided by B. on the soci- 
etal changes occurring from the 1960s onwards in the wake of decolonisation. Engagement 
with the ancient source material in Section 4 is minimal, but not surprising given the the- 
matic scope of the book and the space constraints of volumes produced as part of Brill’s 
Research. Perspectives series. In Section 3, B. has reserved discussion of relevant sources 
for a separate subsection (3.1). In it, the treatment of the sources is concise and balanced 
— a useful addition to the subsequent historiographical overview (3.2). The shortcoming of 
this approach is that the role played by ancient sources in driving the scholarly debate 
remains somewhat inarticulate. Are the differences in opinion concerning the character of 
Roman imperialism in the Middle Republic ultimately not to a large degree due to disa- 
greements on the interpretation of our sources, most prominently of course Polybius? 
Slightly more regrettable is that the book almost entirely neglects the Late Republic. 
Besides, what it has to reveal about this period is an example of sheer oversimplification. 
The claim that ‘the great dynasts of the late Republic and early Empire, from Marius 
through Augustus, expanded the zmperium Romanum, largely out of personal ambition' 
(p. 74), for example, ignores the fact that some measures (such as those of Pompey and 
Mark Antony) were clearly in part aimed at strengthening Rome's hold over the Near East 
at the expense of Parthia. Aside from these minor points of criticism, this book is well 


? For example, C.B. Champion (ed.), Roman Imperialism. Readings and Sources (Oxford 2004); 
A. Erskine, Roman Imperialism (Edinburgh 2010); D.J. Mattingly, Imperialism, Power, and Identity. 
Experiencing the Roman Empire (Princeton 2011); D. Hoyos (ed.), A Companion to Roman Imperialism 
(Leiden 2013). 

3 As, for example, in T. Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York 1914). 

4 M. Doyle, Empires (Ithaca, NY 1986), 19. 

> The applicability of the term ‘imperialism’ is a question only briefly adumbrated by Burton 
(pp. 5—6). The use of this concept is nevertheless perfectly justifiable. Its inherently semantic flexibility 
as such cannot serve as valid argument for refraining from its adoption, contra, for example, A. and 
P. Eich, War and state-building in Roman Republican times’, Scripta Classical Israelica 24 (2005), 
1-33, who prefer the concept of ‘state-building process’. 
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written and effectively structured. It is likely to benefit more advanced students, or academ- 
ics who need to teach a course on Roman imperialism and who would like a conveniently 
arranged survey of the scholarship on it with which they are unfamiliar. 


Peking University Hendrikus A.M. van Wijlick 


P. Cimadomo, The Southern Levant during the First Centuries of Roman Rule (64 BCE- 
135 CE): Interweaving Local Cultures, Oxbow Books, Oxford/Philadelphia 2019, 
vii+216 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78925-238-5 


This is a revised version of Paolo Cimadomo’s doctoral dissertation, sets out to study glo- 
balisation processes across different communities living in the southern Levant, such as 
Jews/Judaeans, Nabataeans, Ituraeans and the urban Decapolis communities, over a period 
of roughly 200 years. Globalisation, a relatively recently introduced term in Roman archae- 
ology, is used here to mean the process by which Rome may have interconnected local 
communities and the effects this had upon their shared ideas and practices. Ambitiously, 
C. attempts to use all literary, epigraphic, numismatic and archaeological evidence for the 
regions and cities in question. While he laments the fact that the entire Middle East could 
not be covered (p. viii), I believe that even this ‘tuned-down’ study ultimately suffers from 
too much data to handle. As a result, the book unfortunately does not really deliver on the 
expectations it sets for itself. 

Following a short Preface setting out the book’s goals, scope and limitations, Chapter 1 
provides an historiographical background to the study of culture change in the Roman 
empire, with particular attention to the eastern provinces. It reviews the well-known ‘Rom- 
anisation’ debate as it manifested itself during the 1990s and 2000s in English-language 
scholarship, the recently used term ‘globalisation’, and the changing archaeological approach 
to the study of identities and ethnicities. This chapter excellently describes the current state 
of scholarship, though misses clear guidance on how this framework is used within the dif- 
ferent regional case studies that follow. 

In Chapter 2, without any previous mention of the different regions chosen, the reader 
is immediately immersed into the first case study: Galilee, a region in today’s northern 
Israel known as the historic birthplace setting for the historical Jesus and rabbinic Judaism. 
This short chapter provides a brief historic regional overview, stretching from the Neo- 
Assyrian conquest to around the Bar Kokhba revolt, as well as short selective summaries of 
recent regional studies discussing the literary, numismatic and archaeological evidence. 
While material from Sepphoris is noted, the important Hasmonean administrative centre 
of Magdala, well explored and published over the last decades, is curiously absent from any 
of these discussions. After reviewing this evidence, C. concludes that “The main Galilean 
settlements were part of this new, more “global”, world, but they concurrently preserved 
their own traditions and lifestyles’ (p. 46). How these conclusions relate to the chapter’s 
title, ‘A melting pot of different peoples’, is not exactly clear to me. More worryingly, it 
remains unclear what the book’s globalisation framework offers concerning these conclu- 
sions, which ultimately seem rather generalised and flat. 

Chapter 2, in fact, illustrates well a problem in the use of source material that runs 
throughout the book. The problem is that not the actual literary, epigraphic, numismatic 
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and archaeological evidence is being examined, but rather some of the previous scholarship 
that discusses this evidence. As a reader, one simply has to trust the correctness of such 
blanket statements as ‘After the war [i.e., the Jewish Revolt, AD 66—70], Galilee underwent 
a period of transition, with a massive presence of Roman soldiers’ (p. 34). In fact, the state- 
ment seems untrue since the military presence in Galilee after AD 70 was relatively sparse.' 
The use of these blanket statements is not only unconvincing it also causes the rather flat 
conclusions given in each of the chapters. For example, stone vessels and mikva ot (i.e., Jew- 
ish ritual purification baths) from Galilee are only briefly mentioned (p. 45) as evidence for 
preserved Jewish traditions. However, more engagement with their contexts, their distribu- 
tion and their actual function would have surely nuanced such conclusions. 

Chapter 3 explores the evidence related to the formation and foundation of the Arab 
communities of the Nabataeans in southern Transjordan and the Ituraeans in the Anti- 
Lebanon and Bega'a valley. After briefly laying out the literary and epigraphic evidence for 
Arab tribes before the Hellenistic kingdoms, the chapter summarises the literary, epigraphic, 
numismatic and archaeological evidence for both the Ituraeans and Nabataeans. Most sur- 
prisingly here is that, in the case of the Nabataeans, the site of Petra, its presumed capital, 
is hardly discussed. Ultimately, the large quantity of sources discussed, usually with little 
emphasis on the contexts in which these sources were produced (literary) or found (archae- 
ological), again leads to rather generic conclusions of a 'glocalised' Greek culture (p. 86), 
meaning the persistence of local features — quite similar to the case in Galilee. 

The final regional case study (Chapter 4) is the Decapolis cities in the inland southern 
Levant. Following a review of scholarship on the Decapolis, most of the chapter (which 
covers half of the entire book) details extensively the literary history, history of research and 
archaeological evidence for each of the cities. It is not clear why evidence far beyond the 
book's temporal scope is included (for example, Palaeolithic, Byzantine, Islamic), but it 
certainly provides good background reading to anyone interested in the history and archae- 
ology of the Decapolis. C. rejects an earlier idea of a full-blown ‘Greek’ identity for these 
cities and instead argues that their communities first and foremost saw themselves as part 
of these cities, thus more Gadarenes or Gerasenes than Syrians, Jews or Greeks. This argu- 
ment, building upon recent studies by Raja, Lichtenberger, Andrade and Ball, draws on 
ideas of distinct architectural developments in each of the cities and the notion of an inter- 
pretatio Graeca of Semitic divinities. 

All in all, the book starts from an excellent theoretical framework for a study of its 
kind, but it is the vastness of the evidence that C. wishes to incorporate that causes some 
concerns. Instead of a holistic approach, the book as a whole would have benefited greatly 
from a stricter focus on particular types of evidence, whether only ceramics, inscriptions, 
coins or public buildings, to explore processes of globalisation. The book, furthermore, 
is not a smooth read, with a substantial number of naming inconsistencies,” language 


! See R. Bonnie, Being Jewish in Galilee, 100-200 CE: An Archaeological Study (Turnhout 2019), 
36-40. 

? For example, without explanation, the book interchangeably uses ‘Seleucid empire’ and ‘kingdom’ 
as well as the ‘Sea of Galilee’, ‘lake Kinneret’ and ‘lake of Tiberias’. The Hasmonean king Alexander 
Jannaeus is sometimes referred to as ‘Jannaeus’ (Chapter 3) and sometimes, very confusingly, just as 
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issues? and a missing index. Moreover, for an archaeology-centred study, it provides few 
illustrations (27 in total, most of which are maps). On the positive side, throughout the 
book, but especially in its conclusions, C. neatly weaves together recent scholarship on 
culture change in the Roman Middle East. The volume as a whole provides an interesting 
synthesis of the region to be further explored. 


University of Helsinki Rick Bonnie 


A. Cortese (ed.), Identity and Cultural Exchange in Ancient Cilicia: New Results and Future 
Perspectives, Internationales Kolloquium 18.19. Mai 2018 in München, Mitteilungen 
zur spâtantiken Archäologie und byzantinischen Kunstgeschichte 7, Dr Ludwig 
Reichert Verlag, Wiesbaden 2020, 160 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
95490-428-0/ISSN 1434-7091 


The present volume is the result of an international colloquium that took place in Munich 
in 2018. The reader is offered a comprehensive image of the latest research regarding the 
region of Cilicia, from the urban phaenomenon through economic and social evolutions to 
the Christian expansion. 

Marcello Spanu reassesses the evolution of the cities of Cilicia during the Roman period. 
The integration of the Cilician cities into the Roman urban culture can be first assessed, 
according to the author, by the aqueducts and harbours, marking their connection to the 
provincial network of Asia Minor. The urban landscape was enriched by arches and colon- 
naded streets, as well as spectacle buildings or public baths. The presence of the empire was 
also marked by the erection of new urban temples, particularly those dedicated to the Impe- 
rial cult. In most cases however, their dedication can only be supposed, given the absence 
of epigraphic material. The most notable example is that of Kestros, where two temples 
were discovered, with inscriptions for various members of the Imperial house. This can 
however hardly sustain Spanu's conclusion of an ‘unquestionable evidence of the wide- 
spread presence of Imperial worship' (p. 18). 

Annalisa Polosa analyses coin production and circulation in the mountain regions of 
Cilicia beginning with the monetary types of the classical and Hellenistic times. She explains 
the similarities between the images occurring on Cilician issues and those of other Greek 
cities mainly as the result of a common artistic taste and of the presence of the same artists 
in different areas of the Greek world. This however does not explain the preference of the 
Cilician cities for certain images and not for others. Since we are dealing mainly with rep- 
resentations of divinities, one cannot suppose that they had no resonance in the public 
sensibility of the communities which adopted them as monetary symbols. 

Mustafa Sayar leads the reader into the plains of Cilicia, analysing the construction 
inscriptions from churches and the pavement mosaic inscriptions. The paper concentrates 
on the Late Antique dwellings south of the Taurus Mountains, resulting from the retreat of 


"Alexander (Chapter 2). Finally, Scythopolis/Bet Shean in a single paragraph (p. 135) is spelled ‘Bet- 
-Shean’, 'Beth-Shean' and “Beth Shean’. 

? The definite article is either missing or added in dozens of cases throughout the book. The 
clearest example is the title of the third chapter, "The Arabs in [the] Southern Levant. 
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a part of the population from Cilicia Pedias. The inscriptions on construction blocks in the 
churches, dating mainly from the 6th century, indicate the involvement of members of 
the clergy, as well as of local communities. A point of interest is the survival of Seleucid 
culture in the region: not only do the inscriptions still bear the Seleucid dating system 
as well as the name of the months, but also the technique employed for these construc- 
tions has its origins in Seleucid times. A second category of inscriptions which the author 
brings into discussion are those in pavement mosaic, mentioning a number of priests and 
a chorepiskopos. 

Emanuela Borgia discusses the ethnic structure of Cilicia in antiquity on the basis of 
inscriptions. Aside from foreigners (presented in somewhat woolly categories as people from 
other regions of Asia Minor, 'Romans' and Jews), the greater frequency of local names in 
Cilicia Tracheia, as opposed to Pedias, is explained by the higher conscience of the locals of 
their pre-Hellenic heritage, though another explanation can be the stronger influence 
of Greek culture in the plain areas. On the other hand, as the list of priests on an inscrip- 
tion from a temple near the Corycian Cave demonstrates, the process of Hellenisation, as 
observable in onomastics, was not a linear one. Foreign presence in Cilicia, as attested by 
the epigraphic material, is not easy to ascertain, given the lack of publications for Plain 
Cilicia, as well as the fact that the few available indications about ethnicity come from 
funerary inscriptions. 

Yavuz Yeğin and Murat Özyıldırım approach the Christian identity in the city of Olba, 
as illustrated by the local monastery. The excavations realised in the monastery beginning 
with 2010 are accurately presented. The authors insist on the North church, dating from 
the end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th century. Its architecture was influenced by 
Syrian and Constantinopolitan models, but local particularities are also present. 

Emel Erten discusses the end of the ancient city of Olba, mainly by referring to the 
recent excavations in the theatre. The monument was used in late antiquity as a residential 
complex. As the author emphasises, the recent discoveries indicate a gradual abandonment 
of the settlement towards the end of the 7th century. This corresponds with the last written 
mentions of the city, by the presence of its bishop Theodoros among the participants at the 
sixth ecumenical and the Trullan councils. In the light of his demonstration, the initial 
statement of the author (p. 98) that 'the latest traces of settlement at Olba do not always 
coincide with the above-mentioned written documents” remains still to be explained. 

Arabella Cortese approaches the cult of saints at Korykos, concentrating on the so-called 
Tomb Church (‘Graberkirche’) and on the epigraphic material coming from the three cem- 
eteries in the extramural territory of the city. The Tomb Church lays on a street leading 
through the three necropoleis of the city, and in the vicinity of three other churches. The 
author interprets it as a martyrium, mainly based on the square structure, flanked by two 
exedrae, placed in the centre of the naos. The dimensions of the church, together with the 
arrangement of the multiple entrances, sustain the idea of a monument thought to receive 
quite large numbers of believers or pilgrims. However, Cortese's other arguments for sus- 
taining this idea are unequal. Whereas the position of the church along the street leading 
to the cemeteries can be connected to the cult of local saints, all the other arguments are 
subject of discussion. The visually dominant position, on a promontory, can most probably 
indicate a special importance accorded to the church, but not per se her status of a martyr- 
ium. The same can be said about the rich decoration of the monument. As for the presence 
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of a water installation in the south-eastern area of the church, the discovery of fragments of 
a trefoil or quatrefoil marble basin are arguments enough for considering the presence 
of a baptistery. The author further presents the epigraphic material from the three cemeter- 
ies of Korykos mentioning saints of martyrs, in an erudite demonstration, connecting the 
names with known saints of southern Asia Minor or even specifically of Cilicia. Still, several 
questions arise: why did the author choose to describe only one church and to connect it 
with the local cults of martyrs? How can the other churches in the extramural territory of 
Korykos be interpreted? How can the presence of the four churches outside the walls, com- 
pared with only two known inside the city, be explained? 

Troels Myrup Kristensen analyses the public space of Late Antique Meryemlik (Ayatekla) 
from the perspective of public gatherings. He offers a very interesting and useful introduc- 
tion to the sociological interpretation of the phenomenon, focusing on the concepts of 
gathering, co-presence and contestation, with the intention of applying these theoretical 
concepts to the case of Meryemlik, one of the most famous pilgrimage places of Late 
Antique Asia Minor. From this point of departure, the author gives a very interesting 
description of the pilgrimage centre, emphasising all the items connected with the three 
theoretical concepts. Thus, the passage cut through the rock guided the processions towards 
the sanctuary, creating a sense of gradual approaching to the mystery, whereas the space 
before entering the temenos was thought as one of co-presence, no doubt connected with 
the Christian idea of communion. Inside the temenos the author discovers other elements of 
‘situational proprieties’ — from the ambo dedicated most probably to open ceremonies to 
the guided entrance and exit from the oldest element of the sanctuary: the underground 
cave where the saint was supposed to have lived, according to tradition, for several years. 
The complex of Meryemlik thus provided, according to the author, 'a range of different 
experiences for their visitors”. 


Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Dan Ruscu 


R.-G. Curca, A. Rubel, R.P. Symonds and H.-U. Voß (eds.), Rome and Barbaricum: Con- 
tributions to the Archaeology and History of Interaction in European Protohistory, Archaeo- 
press Roman Archaeology 67, Archaeopress, Oxford 2020, vi+154 pp., illustrations 
(some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-103-0 


The present volume (one fruit of the European Association of Archaeologists’ Annual 
Meeting in 2014) is built around a vast and debated topic, that of Rome and the Barbari- 
cum, and the intricate dynamics of these two actors across the centuries. The subject has 
been tackled from a multifaceted perspective, bringing forward case studies from Germania, 
Moesia Inferior, Dacia and Hispania. Overall, it revolves around the concept that ‘the 
receptiveness of Roman culture is the basis... for understanding the empire and provincial 
system’ (p. v). 

The first of the nine contributions is by Alexander Rubel ("What the Romans really 
meant when using the word “Barbarian”. Some thoughts on “Romans and Barbarians”, 
pp. 1—21). It introduces the topic by tackling the corresponding terminology and mean- 
ing of the word and concept of barbarian (from early on up to late antiquity), as used 
by the Romans. It is extremely relevant because it underlines the fact that ‘barbarity is 
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a cultural and not a biological concept” (p. 9) which implied that one could outgrow the 
appurtenance to this category. 

Next, Gabriele Rasbach (“Germany East of the Rhine, 12 BC-AD 16. The first step to 
becoming a Roman province', pp. 22-38) immerses the reader in the complexity of trans- 
forming a territory into a Roman province. She discusses the Roman occupation in Ger- 
many, with a case study on the civilian Roman site of Waldgirmes. The example showcases 
perfectly the unsuitable structure of the society, as well as the economic characteristics of 
the region which ultimately led to the failure of the province Germania Magna. 

Daniel Burger-Völlmecke (“The Gallo-Roman temple “Auf dem Spâtzrech” (Schwarzen- 
bach/Saarland) — From a Late La Tène cult place to a Gallo-Roman pilgrim shrine?’, 
pp. 39-55) focuses on the use of the temple “Auf dem Spâtzrech” (civitas Treverorum, 
Gallia Belgica). In the Roman period the temple seems to have enjoyed a ‘super-regional’ 
importance, being ‘one of the largest Gallo-Roman sacred sites in the Treverian region’ 
(p. 40), the artefacts possibly pointing to the presence of a healing cult. 

The intricacies of the relations between the indigenous population outside the empire, 
as well as the impact of the Romans outside their territory is debated by Hans-Ulrich Vof$ 
(‘After the “Great War" (AD 166—180) — A New “Deal” in international relations within 
the Central and Northern European Barbaricum?’, pp. 56-72). His account focuses on 
the networks which developed in the 2nd century AD between representatives of the 
indigenous elite outside the Roman empire. Moreover, it points to the changes which 
occurred after the Marcommanic Wars regarding this network and lastly on the influ- 
ence which the Romans themselves had on ‘intra Germanic affairs’ (p. 56) later on in the 
3rd century AD. 

Through the paper of Iulia Dumitrache and Roxana-Gabriela Curcâ, "Inter-cultural and 
linguistic relations north of the Danube’ (pp. 73-80), our attention is directed towards 
Moesia Inferior; the authors address the interaction between the Romans and the local 
population through the lenses of economic activities and linguistic expression. Overall, in 
this example the receptiveness of both sides is best seen, resulting in 'the introduction of 
a larger framework’ (p. 77), in which the use of Latin or Greek was determined by the 
interests at sight. 

Another case study from Moesia Inferior is brought by Lucretiu Mihailescu-Birliba 
(‘Prosopographic notes on Flavius Reginus from Arrubium’, pp. 81-84), who investigates 
the familial appurtenance of Flavius Reginus (a duwmvir probably at Troesmis), to the few 
Flavii attested at Troesmis. Given the provincial pattern (insertion of the veterans and their 
families in the local elite), Flavius Reginus was most probably a descendant/relative of 
a veteran, fact which allowed him to acquire this municipal office. 

Next, Lucian Munteanu's research (“Some considerations on the coin finds in the sites 
of Roman Dacia’, pp. 85-114) shifts our focus thence. The author establishes ‘a pattern of 
the coin finds in the sites of Dacia” (from AD 98 up to AD 275), comparing the coin finds 
from the area with those from other provinces: Pannonia Inferior, Pannonia Superior, 
Noricum, Raetia, Germania Superior, Germania Inferior and Gallia Belgica, and from the 
Agri Decumates. For Dacia two ‘sub-patterns’ were identified, corresponding to two geo- 
graphical areas: northern sites (Dacia Porolissensis, most of Dacia Apulensis) with high 
monetary indices in the 2nd century AD, and southern sites (Dacia Malvensis, the rest of 
Dacia Apulensis) with high monetary indices beginning with Elagabal. 
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Another insightful article is that of Alexandru Popa ("Überlegungen zur Romanisierung 
jenseits des dako-moesischen Limes im Spannungsfeld zwischen Schulbuch, Fachwissen- 
schaft un Politik’, pp. 115-34), who switches the approach, bringing a contribution to the 
demystification of the “Romanisation of the ancestors of the Romanian people’ (p. 115) as 
found across the decades in Moldavian school textbooks. A complementary perspective on 
this myth is provided also regarding its evolution in Romania, rightly emphasising that all 
these narratives were influenced by the political regimes of their respective times. 

The last article, by Manuela Martins e? al. (‘Constructing identities within the periphery 
of the Roman Empire: north-west Hispania’, pp. 135—54), brings us to Hispania and it 
dwells on the dynamic and changes which took place in north-western Hispania from the 
pre-Roman period and up to the Roman (the Flavian dynasty). In this area, the pre-Roman 
communities developed differently both before and after their integration into the Roman 
province. At Bracara Augusta, for example, the role of the indigenous elite was more impor- 
tant (being a civilian city), and it is there that the construction of a new identity can be best 
seen (with both indigenous and Roman elements), and this for example through the funer- 
ary practices and the living conditions. 

To condude, the present volume (which has rich illustrations of good quality) brings 
a novel and miscellaneous perspective on a generous and prevailing topic in modern histo- 
riography. Through its quality it deserves our full attention, bringing the reader one step 
closer to understanding the complexity of the ancient world. 


Babes-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Annamária-Izabella Pázsint 


V. Sarkhosh Curtis and A. Magub, Rivalling Rome: Parthian Coins and Culture, Spink and 
Son in collaboration with the British Museum, London 2020, vi+118 pp., illustrations 
(most in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-912667-44-4 


The Iranian scholars, Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis and Alexandra Magub, present a survey of 
Parthian culture and numismatics in seven succinct chapters from the origins of the Par- 
thian empire to its conquest by the Sasanians. This richly illustrated, insightfully created 
book grew out of the planning process for a special exhibition in the British Museum focus- 
ing on the Parthians and out of preparations for the publication of Sy/loge Nummorum 
Parthicorum volume 2: Mithradates II. The work consists of seven chapters, two appendi- 
ces and a bibliography. Although emphasis is placed on the use of Parthian coins as a chief 
source of information, the authors integrate a wealth of literary sources and material culture 
for their reconstruction. 

From the mid-3rd century BC to AD 224, the Parthian Arsacids ruled a kingdom that 
stretched from India and Pakistan in the east to Iraq and Syria in the west. By the 1st cen- 
tury BC, the Parthians had so firmly established their power that they had become Rome's 
chief adversary in the East. Yet, most of what we know about the Parthian empire derives 
from biased accounts preserved in Greek, Latin and Sasanian sources, while precious little 


! Although the exhibition has been postponed due to the Covid-19 pandemic, the book has been 
published: F. Sinisi, V. Sarkhosh Curtis, A. Magub, E.J. Pendleton and E.D.C. Hopkins, Mithradates 
II. Sylloge Nummorum Parthicorum Vologases I.—Pacorus II. (Vienna 2020). 
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written testimony exists from the Parthians themselves. The result is that much about the 
history of this understudied kingdom comes largely from their enemies. Fortunately, 
C. and M. have provided a long overdue work that provides a solid foundation of the his- 
tory of Arsacid Parthia conceived as much for the lay reader as for use in the classroom for 
undergraduates and graduates alike. 

"The Rise of Parthia' provides a broad survey of the beginnings of the Parthian state and 
its growth westward at the expense of the Seleucids. Eventually, this brought them into 
conflict with the Romans as they expanded eastward. The overview ends with the first 
meeting between both powers conducted by Sulla and Mithradates II (cz. 122/1—91 BC). 
The next chapter, “Hellenistic Echoes and Iranian Traditions’, surveys the coinage of 
the first Arsacids emphasising how their initial depictions seem to stem from images of the 
Achaemenid satraps of Asia Minor. The seated archer on the reverse is dressed in a manner 
reminiscent of horse-riding peoples portrayed in a variety of artwork that also dates back 
to the 5th-Áth century BC. This style representing the king changed under Mithradates I 
(ca. 171-132 BC), who now faced right in a dress that resembled Seleucid kings and 
adopted the appellation of Philhellene with Greek gods or their symbols depicted on the 
reverse. The authors rightly note that such adoption of Hellenism on their coins has more 
to do with pragmatism than with a genuine infatuation with the culture. His successors 
introduced their own changes to the iconography of the king on the obverse and of the 
reverse types and legends, which became increasingly ornate, richer in their Iranian refer- 
ences, and less exclusively identifiable as Greek. 

In “Religion”, the argument is advanced that the Parthians were ardent adherents of 
Zoroastrianism based on a variety of archaeological remains and literary source material. 
Artistic representations of Zoroastrian iconography has proven more complicated to ana- 
lyse. This is due in part to the worship of syncretic deities that ‘co-existed in this period’ 
(p. 27), including ‘divine imagery that resonated with the Greek-speaking elites’ (p. 26). 
Upon the death of Mithradates II until the mid-1st century BC, a dynastic rivalry erupted, 
reflected in the plethora of symbols that appear on coins struck at this time. Throughout 
this period, Zoroastrian iconography remained a mainstay of religious art and architecture, 
a development that was later adopted and elaborated by the Sasanians. The next chapter, 
‘Parthia and Rome’, is viewed from a variety of perspectives, the most noteworthy of which 
concerns the mode of propaganda that was employed. Romans tended to portray Parthians 
according to standard tropes used to describe their enemies generally, embellishing their 
victories, while Arsacid kings at least on their coins emphasised the power and prestige of 
the king with scant attention paid to foreign affairs of any kind. The chapter returns to the 
encounter described previously between Sulla and Mithradates II, it then proceeds to 
describe Crassus’ defeat at Carrhae, Labienus’ defection to Orodes II, the attempts to sub- 
vert the authority of Phraates IV by Mark Antony and Tiridates, the peace he reached with 
Augustus in 20 BC, and the intrigues of Musa and her sons. This leads to a concise discus- 
sion of the events that played out in the Ist to the 3rd century AD in diplomacy, warfare, 
trade and commerce. 

The next two chapters centre on cities. The first examines trade and commerce pivoting 
on the caravan cities of Palmyra and Dura Europos in Syria and Hatra in Iraq, forming part 
of the continuous chain of such centres along the Silk Roads. All were strategically placed 
on the route that linked the Roman empire in the West with Parthia and regions further to 
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the east. They illustrate the remarkable influence exerted by the Parthians in art, architec- 
ture and literature, especially in their interactions with China. Over time merchants who 
passed through the Parthian empire began wearing garments particular to Parthian culture, 
such as the trouser suit that became “the haute couture in the eastern Roman world” (p. 69). 
In ‘Local Kingdoms in the Parthian Empire: Elymais, Characene and Persis’ the focus shifts 
to southern Iran. The political history of each kingdom is surveyed with emphasis placed 
on the locale's relationship with the Arsacids, followed principally by an overview of the 
coins that were emitted by the local rulers usually exhibiting a combination of Seleucid and 
Arsacid characteristics. 

An 'Epilogue: The Partho-Sasanian Legacy” rounds off the work. As the title suggests, 
this section concerns remnants, principally in art, of numerous examples exhibiting Par- 
thian influence in monumental relief, terracotta figurines, coins, toreutics and literature. 
The book concludes with two brief appendices of a chronology of Arsacid Parthians (I) and 
contemporary Roman emperors (II), and a bibliography. The reader will find in this book 
an excellent and well-written guide to the complicated history of Arsacid Parthia through 
the 3rd century AD and beyond. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


O. Dally, U. WulfRheidt and P. von Rummel (eds.), Beiträge zur Geschichte der Zentrale 
des Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Das Deutsche Archäologische Institut Geschichte 
und Dokumente 11, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, xi+167 pp., illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-447-11219-2 


The Ortwin Dalley et al. edited volume presents an excellent reconstruction of events sur- 
rounding the DAI Central Offices, their changing physical location, reconstruction after 
two lost wars (along with Soviet depredations), plus the attempts this decade to elevate the 
institution beyond the status and importance it possessed in the final peacetime days of 
the Kaiserreich (cf. works discussed in Weiskopf AWE 19 [2020], 315-41). 

Dalley and Philipp von Rummel (pp. 1—23) recount the history of the Central Office 
through its relocation in 1957 to the Wiegandhaus in Berlin. At first located in Rome, it 
was later transferred to Berlin as an office of the Kaiserreich (1874). Following Bismarck’s 
emphasis on the use of the German language, the DAI publications were expanded and the 
DAI itself divided into Berlin central, and Rome and Athens branches. The conclusion of 
the Great War and the imposition of the Versailles Diktat led to a serious decline in all DAI 
activities, some of which did not begin again until the late 1920s or early 1930s (for exam- 
ple, 1931 Bittel at Hattusha). From 1933 to 1945 top level administration was confined by 
the application of the “Führerprinzip', general membership by the Nuremberg idiocies. The 
conclusion of the war left the future of the DAI in questions: an Allied special magistrate 
permitted future meetings and publications in the civilised portion of Berlin, later followed 
by a relocation to the Wiegandhaus and adjoining property, which offered some hope of 
maintaining intellectual prestige in spite of the limited resources of the DAI. From 1972 to 
2016 the Central Office grew in stature and renown, initially spurred by Bittel (1960—72), 
the immediate predecessor of Kraemer (1972-80). New units were added, including those 
based on advanced technology. 
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Reorganisation from 1945 to 1957 is the focus of Marie Vigener (pp. 24-35), who 
emphasises that in the rubble and loss of foreign branches the re-establishment of the DAI 
was no sure thing. Divided Berlin offered no advantage for then president Weickert, who 
relied on Fuhrmann to track and contact remaining members. The ultimate decision of the 
Berliner Magistrat was to permit the DAI to exist as an independent institution, Weickert’s 
attempts to serve as bridge between the divided city ultimately a failure. The establishment 
of the Bundesrepublik was matched by Weickert's success in reopening ties with the hosts of 
onetime branch offices. Thus the DAI had begun to win back its political and intellectual 
significance. 

Hans Goette (pp. 36—49) describes and comments upon the sculpture in the Wiegand- 
haus, for which there is little data on its acquisition or original position in the house. 
Although some of the sculpture was lost in wartime, two statures were added in 1957: Paul 
March’s interpretation of Kephisodotos’ Eirene, and a toga-clad statue of a Roman patri- 
cian — originally the image of an early Augustan notable stationed in Asia Minor. 

Florian Seiler (pp. 50—77) examiners the editorial and publication functions carried out 
by the DAL which began in the 1820s with three Italian-language publications. Until the 
1870s there was a gradual shift in language and publication location, along with the intro- 
duction of coloured illustrations (for example, p. 64). Following the disasters of the earlier 
half of the 20th century, a new beginning in publication was entrusted to Gerda Bruns 
(1947-57), whose high standards have been maintained into this century. Of her succes- 
sors, Gisela Krien-Krummrow was instrumental in effecting the digitalisation of manuscript 
production, which led eventually to an on-line presence of DAI activities. 

Monika Linder (pp. 78-91) provides details about the DAT's library’s uncertain contin- 
ued existence in the mid-1940s, while detailing efforts to restore plundered items. The 
library enjoyed further growth, a library division (Referat) was established in 1963, and 
additional structures obtained, rendered even more necessary by removal of DAI holdings 
in Tehran and Baghdad. The Referat was again expanded in 2006 and continues to make 
its holdings accessible on-line. 

The Archive (pp. 92-115), as Uta Dirschedl explains, consists of scholars’ Nachlaesse, 
materials relating to DAI history, biographical materials, and the A/rregistratur (surviving 
written records in general). Many documents were recovered from the storage places at the 
end of war, while the archival holdings continued to grow as old branch offices overseas 
were reopened. Small amount of materials were restored upon German reunification. At 
the present time, technology is applied to archival restoration and preservation, permitting 
the loaning of such materials for scholarly exhibitions. 

Ulrike Wul£Rheidt (pp. 116-37) describes the somewhat belated foundation of the 
architecture division in 1972 (although desired by the end of the 19th century). When 
finally established the Referat was to be composed of a specialised group dedicated to his- 
torical building investigation, to a specific historical phase, to a specific technical or typo- 
logical path if development. Forty years later, in 2013, its accomplishments were placed on 
view in Berlin. Again, progress is illustrated by the many images on p. 124 and figs. 13-16 
on pp, 126-27. Robert Koldewey’s statement remains foundational: no one understands an 
antique building unless one measures it and sets down its image on paper. 

While advances in technology has made their impact felt in many DAI activities, 
Norbert Benecke (pp. 138-51) and Dalley with Förtsch (pp. 152-59) set down accounts 
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for the natural history division and for the IT department. The former was advanced by 
the favourable judgment made on the one-time DDR laboratory facilities take over by the 
DAI. Benecke describes the laboratories for archaeozoology, archaeobotany, dendrochro- 
nology and prehistoric anthropology — examples of inquiries carried out in each are out- 
lined (pp. 148—50). The IT division, founded in 1999, is the newest division, and from my 
own recollection of computer activities such a date is reasonable given the advances in 
hardware and, more importantly, in software. P. 156 offers a snapshot of the IT architec- 
ture: portal, standards, analytical tools, data objects and a planned archive. 

Although this is an institutional history, the variety and extent of illustrations create 
a volume worthy of consultation and one whose notes form a valuable research tool. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


A. Dardenay and N. Laubry (eds.), Anthropology of Roman Housing, Antiquité et sciences 
humaines, La traversée des frontières 5, Brepols, Turnhout 2020, 324 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-58860-5/ISSN 2466-5916 


Roman housing has been a lively subfield for ancient historical and archaeological research 
since the 1980s. This volume aims to contribute by suggesting some new questions and 
methods. It comprises twelve essays written in English, French and Italian. Geographically, 
Campania — especially Pompeii — is the focus for seven of the contributions, but there is 
also one paper each on Delos, Celtiberia and Gaul, as well as two that are more broadly 
based. Chronologically, the papers focus on the 1st century AD, with excursions into the 
Late Hellenistic period and the 3rd and 4th centuries AD. ‘Anthropology’ means different 
things in different research traditions, and in their opening chapter, the editors Alexandra 
Dardenay and Nicolas Laubry outline, somewhat obliquely, their vision of an anthropologi- 
cal approach to Roman housing. They distance themselves from ‘a field of study ... 
entrenched for several decades in a pattern of circular reasoning, in which insights into 
archaeological vestiges are sought in ancient texts or concrete confirmation of the descrip- 
tions provided in the texts ... is sought among the material remains’ explaining that ‘the 
textual resources describe almost exclusively the habitats of elites, excluding the modes of 
life of humble people’ (p. 7). They advocate 'de-Vitruvianisation' (a term credited to Jean- 
Pierre Guilhembet) along with the use of a variety of ethnographic parallels, to move 
beyond westernised conceptions of domestic spatial usage and provide alternative potential 
models for the social organisation of Roman households. Their focus is on this social (as 
opposed to the material) dimension of Roman housing, although they see construction of 
digital 3-D models as integral to their approach. D. and L.’s contribution is complemented 
by the book’s second chapter, by Sandra Zanella, which enlarges on the topic of previous 
approaches, offering a thorough and insightful critique of past work on housing from Pom- 
peii, from the earliest excavations to the present day. Among a variety of problems she 
highlights are a failure to consider how the city’s archaeological remains have been struc- 
tured by its long history of occupation, as well as insufficient attention paid to the com- 
plexities of site formation processes or to the biases of archaeological recovery. 

Several of the volume’s authors respond to the idea of anthropology by framing their 
contributions with theories borrowed from other academic disciplines. For example, in 
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a persuasive chapter Antonella Coralini explores the important benefits to be gained from 
pairing new work in the field with reconsideration of material from archives and store- 
rooms, with reference to the example of Insula IX 8 at Pompeii. Coralini cites Ian Hodder's 


work on ‘human-thing entanglement,! 


seeking to raise the profile of artefact analysis in 
relation to the study of architecture and decoration. She helpfully uses building plans 
alongside digital reconstructions, to re-contextualise groups of artefacts in individual rooms. 
Similarly, in a second strong chapter, Anna Anguissola uses Amos Rappaport's non-verbal 
communication theory? as a point of departure for interpreting the diverse layouts of large, 
‘urban villas’ located in the south west part of Pompeii, along the city walls. She carefully 
identifies groups of rooms within individual properties that formed spatial hierarchies, 
interpreting them in social terms. Those on the upper levels are interpreted as being for the 
use of owners, offering isolation from the bustling city along with rustic views. Jesus Bermeo 
Tirado introduces his chapter on household structure in Roman Celtiberia by referring to 
Norbert Elias” association of domestic spatial organisation with social hierarchy.? Bermeo 
Tirado offers a persuasive reading of domus from a range of sites dating between the Ist cen- 
tury BC and 4th century AD. He applies space syntax analysis to argue that changes in 
house layout are correlated with the adoption, and subsequently the rejection, of the legal 
and social roles associated with the Roman parer familias. Onomastics from inscriptions are 
used to establish independent chronological markers of this process. 

Sensibly, application of these theoretical frameworks does not mean that evidence from 
ancient texts is completely excluded: as Anguissola's use of letters by Pliny the Younger and 
Cicero shows, they can still provide a broad cultural context within which to situate mate- 
rial evidence. Developing this kind of approach further, Marin Mauger makes effective use 
of a variety of ancient authors to establish the symbolic significance of imagery and altars 
from domus at Pompeii and Herculaneum, investigating where the inhabitants understood 
the spatial boundaries of their houses to lie. Mauger first develops his methodology in the 
context of larger houses, but then deploys it to tackle even difficult cases in which shops 
and workshops are combined with cramped residential accommodation, the dwellings of 
the less wealthy social groups in whom the volume's editors are particularly interested. Also 
picking up the theme of under-represented social groups, Polly Lohmann's original chapter 
builds on recent work on Pompeian graffiti, looking at a sample of houses to establish the 
content and distribution of tags that referenced, or (occasionally) seem to have been written 
by, women. Lohmann finds that women are securely identifiable only in a relatively small 
minority of cases, and there seems to be no significant patterning in their spatial distribu- 
tion. Her contribution is balanced by Ria Berg's, which aims to trace women's presence in 
Pompeian houses by identifying assemblages of toilet articles they may have used. She help- 
fully distinguishes items in possible use contexts from those that seem to be in storage, 
although it would have been helpful to have had, in addition, an explicit statement of the 
basis for differentiating between women's items and those of men. 

A further chapter, by Nathalie Bails-Barré and Mélissa Tirel, focuses on a social group 
not typically considered in studies of domestic organisation, as well as a type of data rarely 


! [. Hodder, Studies in Human-Thing Entanglement (on-line publication 2016). 
? A. Rapoport, The Meaning of the Built Environment, 2nd ed. (Tucson 1990). 
3 N. Elias, Die hofische Gesellschaft (Frankfurt 1969). 
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appearing in domestic contexts. The authors use an extensive data-base (comprising 200 dif- 
ferent sites) to evaluate evidence for infant burials from Roman Gaul. They conclude that 
the presence of such interments in domestic contexts is explained both by differences in 
funerary ritual between older individuals and infants, and by practical considerations that 
made it convenient to place infants in domestic locations. This chapter represents a wel- 
come departure from the well-trodden territory of Campania, along with those of Bermeo 
Tirado and also Mantha Zarmakoupi. The latter discusses roles played by migrants and 
traders from the Italian peninsula within the multi-cultural community of Late Hellenistic 
Delos, using domestic architecture and decoration, including the paintings and shrines on 
house facades dedicated to the Lares Compitales. While the fact that a single house was 
occupied for several generations, along with the culturally mixed nature of Delian society, 
has led to the suggestion that ethnic identities here cannot be studied through the archaeo- 
logical remains of houses,i Zarmakoupi makes a reasonable case for religion and religious 
iconography (which was relatively short lived) as a potential source. 

The other two chapters in the volume are more straightforward, empirical accounts: 
James Andrews explores the range and potential significance of upper storey spaces at Her- 
culaneum, concluding that they encompassed a variety of roles, from service rooms to elab- 
orate dining areas that, on occasion, may have surpassed any on the ground floor in the 
amount of decoration. The second, by Alain Bouet, outlines the evidence for the develop- 
ment of latrines in domestic settings in Pompeii, Delos and some of the western provinces 
of the Roman empire. He concludes that built-in toilets cannot be associated with house- 
holds of greater or lesser social status since other, more portable and less archaeologically 
visible, solutions were frequently used. At the same time, although Roman understanding 
of disease vectors was too limited for latrines to be interpreted as evidence of a desire for 
hygiene, they do signal a growing concern with cleanliness, also seen in the increasingly 
widespread evidence for bathing. 

While the contents of this book are not easy to predict from its title, the volume as 
a whole addresses several of the editors' goals: archaeological evidence is placed centre stage, 
with interpretative frameworks derived from theoretical models and the data themselves, 
rather than from ancient literary sources; for the most part, discussion focuses on the social, 
rather than the material realm, highlighting some groups normally under-represented in 
scholarship; a range of material is considered, including artefacts as well as architecture, and 
legacy data as well as newly excavated material. I would add that to the credit of several 
authors, the house emerges very much as a three-dimensional structure, with basement 
rooms and upper storeys, rather than the two-dimensional plans archaeologists more typi- 
cally think about. The volume is amply illustrated, including plans along with colour and 
black-and-white photographs, although there is no Figure List. A general Index is also lack- 
ing, although there are indexes of places and sources. Scholars working on Roman housing, 
especially of Campania, will wish to read many of the chapters. It would be interesting to 


^ M. Trümper, “Die Maison des sceaux in Delos — Ein ,versiegelter' Fundkomplex? Untersuchun- 
gen zur Aussagekraft und Interpretation der Funde eines durch Brand zerstörten hellenistischen 


Wohnhauses’. AthMitt 120 (2005), 317—416, at 391-93. 
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see a companion volume focusing on evidence from some of the Roman provinces where 
housing is well documented, such as Africa and Britain. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor Lisa Nevett 


M. de Cesare, E.C. Portale and N. Sojc (eds.), The Akragas Dialogue: New Investigations of 
Sanctuaries in Sicily, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2020, xiii+422 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-050027-1 


This book publishes papers presented at a workshop held at Augsburg University in March 
2016. It came about as a result of collaboration between the Universities of Augsburg and 
Palermo, and was concerned with the contexts and finds from excavations carried out at 
Akragas by the University of Augsburg at the extra-urban sanctuary of S. Anna and by the 
University of Palermo at the sanctuary of Zeus Olympios on the Collina dei templi. It also 
considered comparable excavations and finds at Himera, Selinus and the Acropolis at Akrai. 

Akragas is of course the location for the series of Doric temples which constitute such 
a spectacular, well-preserved and important sequence and are a major element in the history 
of the temple architecture of the Western Greeks. The present excavations and the resulting 
papers, however, were not directed at these but at other religious contexts, the finds from 
the excavations and their contribution to the understanding of religious beliefs, traditions 
and performance at a place which was, in a sense, at the frontier of the Greek world, 
exposed, at times significantly, to the enmity of the Carthaginians and including in its 
population make up the indigenous peoples who inhabited — and remained — in this part 
of Sicily prior to the Greek colonisation and settlement, but with reference also to other 
parts of the Greek world. 

Altogether, the book includes 19 papers. In the first paper Jenny Wallenstein goes away 
from Sicily to look at ways in which humans could communicate with the gods in addition 
to ritual celebrations, specifically by offering portrait sculptures to them and, secondly, giv- 
ing humans divine names. She looks at the sanctuary of Poseidon at Kalaureia on the island 
of Poros in the Hellenistic period. 

Next Ioanna Patera considers finds from Sicilian sanctuaries which otherwise would be 
anonymous but have been attributed to Demeter Thesmophoros on analogy and compari- 
son with the Athenian Thesmophoria. In particular, her analysis reveals uncertainties with 
previous interpretations. 

Thirdly, Antonella Pautasso looks at terracotta figurines from Classical and Late Classi- 
cal Sicily, especially from Syracuse and Catania, and specifically the objects held by them, 
offerings of food and particularly the containers, the kanoun and a curious clay model 
which she interprets as representations of unspun wool. 

In the fourth paper Maria Concetta Parello writes on the identification of sacred spaces in 
Akragas and the definition of their function within the ancient city. She considers the early 
investigations of the sanctuaries since the ‘Grand Tour’ travellers of the 18th century. 

Then Maria de Cesare and Elisa Chiara Portale examine the ancillary structures within 
the sanctuary of Zeus Olympios at Akragas. This concerns a building programme carried 
out between 480 and 450 BC. Particularly interesting is a building (Edifice 5 and 6/7) 
including a swimming pool and a dining building, though the arrangement of couches 
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suggested is not quite the same as in examples from Mainland Greece such as the Epidauros 
Hestiatorion. The material evidence from the area suggests a female deity. 

Fabrizio Ducati re-examines, following a survey, a small rectangular structure originally 
excavated between 1927 and 1930 by Pirro Marconi in the centre urban area of Akragas. 
A bothros and fragments of female figurines suggest a small sanctuary for chthonic deities. 

Marco Longo re-examines the main building in the sanctuary to the east of Gate V at 
Akragas. The plan and structural phases of the temple (Archaic to Hellenistic) are updated. 

Annalize Rheeder investigates the terracotta roofs with a lateral sima, updating the 
typology devised by Ernesto di Miro in 1965. She looks at a group of fragments originally 
thought to come from different roofs but which she now demonstrates belong to a single 
roof, dated to the late 6th century BC. 

The paper by Cristina Genovese discusses the Upper Sanctuary of Demeter at the church 
of S. Biaggio in Akragas. The small Doric temple dates to the first quarter of the 5th cen- 
tury and the sanctuary was first excavated by Piero Marconi in 1925. She considers also the 
adjacent sacred area at Rupe Alenca. She looks at the material found in the excavations 
which suggests religious usage before the actual construction of the temple. It indicates 
a connection to fertility and confirms the attribution to Demeter. She considers devotion 
also to Kore/Persephone to be less clear. 

Next Alfonso Serra considers the small bronze votives found in sanctuaries in Akragas, 
in particular those from a shrine near the Olympieion, especially the phialai, which indicate 
a rededication in the late 6th to early 5th century BC. 

Natascha Sojc turns to the extra-urban sanctuary at S. Anna in Agrigento, the sacrificial 
and feasting remains found in excavations in the 1960s together with further excavations 
from 2013 to 2017 and attributed to the worship of Demeter. She notes that the state of 
the finds suggests that they come both from the burnt sacrifices of animals to the goddess 
and those which merely indicate cooking for the feasts of the worshippers: both categories 
seem to have been mixed together in the final deposition. Objects found in the excavations 
are discussed in an appendix by Linda Adorno. 

Roberto Micciché’s paper is entitled ‘Sometimes pigs fly. He is concerned with the 
offering of piglets, in particular with reference to the zooarchaeological evidence from 
the new excavations at the sanctuary of S. Anna. He discusses the role of piglets in the cult 
of Demeter. 

Moving elsewhere in Sicily Marina Albertocchi looks at the offerings deposited by wor- 
shippers at the sanctuary of Bitalemi in Gela, excavated by Paolo Orsi in 1901 and subse- 
quently in a major excavation by Piero Orlandini in the 1960s. Different types of deposit 
are analysed, containing both local and imported material. The deposits began in the 
7th century BC. The sanctuary included mud-brick buildings in its early phase replaced in 
the 5th century with more significant buildings in sandstone, destroyed in the Carthaginian 
invasion of 405 BC. 

Francesca Spatafora publishes material from earlier excavations kept in the storeroom of 
the A. Salinas Museum at Selinunte, including material from the excavations in the sanctu- 
ary of Zeus Meilichios conducted by Vincenzo Tusa in 1969 and 1970. The material dates 
to the Gth and 5th centuries BC. 

This is followed by a paper by Caterina Greco on the sanctuaries of Demeter Malophoros 
and Zeus Meilichios at Selinunte, excavations carried out in 2014-15. 
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Clemente Marconi discusses the new investigations conducted by the Institute of Fine 
Art of New York University in the main urban sanctuary of Selinunte. The first phase of 
research, between 2006 and 2010 was dedicated to temple B which is now known to have 
been a Doric tetrastyle prostyle building built around 300 BC at the time of Carthaginian 
control. Little material can be associated with it because the stratigraphy was removed, 
undocumented, in 19th-century excavations. In contrast the excavation of temple R carried 
out since 2011 has uncovered Orientalising, Archaic and Classical levels. Though it seems 
to have gone out of use as a sacred structure during the 4th century BC it flourished in the 
earlier period. Finds indicate it was dedicated to a goddess, tentatively Demeter. 

Elena Mango describes new evidence for sacred structures and ritual in Himera, Piano 
del Tamburino. One area flourished in the Archaic period, another had a main phase dat- 
ing to the 5th century BC, but there was no material from the earliest years after the found- 
ing of the colony in 649 or after the Carthaginian sack of 409. The plans of the walls 
uncovered show the same alignment as the second urban plan which dated from the second 
quarter of the 6th century BC. This is followed by a paper by Marcella Boglione, giving 
a typology of the votive offerings from the excavation of the sacred area. 

Finally Davida Leggio considers the rites and mysteries on the Acropolis of Akrai where 
excavations have produced offerings associated with the cult of Demeter. One room in the 
structure uncovered contained a human burial, minus its skull. She compares known buri- 
als in other sanctuaries of Demeter, at Corinth and Locri. There is also connection to the 
cult of Aphrodite, to whom a 6th-century temple was dedicated. 

Given the suggested dedications to Demeter the significance of agrarian fertility seems 
to be a main feature of these sanctuaries, quite likely (whether or not the actual foundation 
dates show this) inherited from the indigenous peoples who continued under the establish- 
ment of the Greek colonies. The sacrifice — and consumption — of piglets does of course 
echo the worship of Demeter in Greece itself, but the real significance could well lie in the 
fertility of pigs, the numerous offspring produced in each litter compared with other agrar- 
ian animals. This meant that it was not sensible to rear all the piglets produced and this 
made them obviously available as relatively inexpensive offerings for religious — and feasting 
— purposes. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


N. Dietrich, J. Fouquet and C. Reinhardt, Schreiben auf statuarischen Monumenten: Aspekte 
materialer Textkultur in archaischer und frühklassischer Zeit, Materiale Textkulturen 29, 
Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2020, xiii+242 pp., illustrations (several in colour). 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-064541-5 


This book is the fruit of the first stage of a Heidelberg project financed by the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, with Nikolaus Dietrich as its Leader and Johannes Fouquet and 
Corinna Reinhardt as Academic Collaborators, and it opens up the subject through chosen 
examples rather than comprehensive analysis. We are given an Introduction by Dietrich, 
three chapters one by each of the three authors, and a fourth chapter and a Conclusion by 
the three together. There follow a four-page English summary, bibliographies, and indexes 
of inscription publications and museum locations but no general index (so readers have to 
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know one detail or the other to find, say, Phrasicleia). Whether photographs are black-and- 
white or coloured presumably depended on what was available to the authors. 

Dietrich in the Introduction starts from the fact that statues have been studied for their 
style and chronology, all too often on the basis of Roman copies of Greek originals, while 
the inscriptions accompanying statues have been considered as 'evidence' apart from the 
statues, for their content and their palaeography (the primary interest of E. Lówy was in 
sculptors’ ‘signatures’), and the ‘materiality’ of the inscriptions has been neglected. This gap 
Dietrich and his colleagues now seek to fill. 

In Chapter I Reinhardt focuses on Archaic Athenian funerary inscriptions, for which she 
explores the aesthetic role of the inscribed text in the monument as a whole. In Archaic 
Attica (in contrast to some other times and places) texts were inscribed not on the actual 
statue but on a base or some other distinct part of the monument (but as with decorative 
features there was no single canonical position). Often separate texts identify the sculptor 
and the deceased; but except in that respect the layout (German uses the English word) is 
not such as to focus attention on names, as was done in some later inscriptions; in monu- 
ments for two people it was not thought necessary to clarify which was which. Letters could 
run vertically or horizontally, according to the nature of the monument they were inscribed 
on; attempts to fill the space sometimes required adjustment as the end of the line was 
approached; lines and colour were used to mark out parts of a monument. However, 
though image and text were elements of the same monument, usually they were not more 
closely connected. The chapter ends with a catalogue of 19 funerary monuments with 
inscriptions. 

Chapter IL, by Fouquet, is devoted to Athenian statue bases of the first half of the 
5th century which have 'unfinished' characteristics, in contrast to the normal practice of 
smoothing or otherwise distinctively finishing the part of the surface to be inscribed. Some- 
times lettering was inscribed in an anathyrosis, or apart from the edge a strip for the letter- 
ing was smoothed on an otherwise rough surface; in the case of the well-known dedication 
of Callimachus just two flutes were created for the text on an otherwise unfluted column. 
The 6th-century funerary statue of Phrasicleia, whose base has parallel lines at the margins, 
is seen as a predecessor, and a sign of Ionic influence and a device to draw attention to the 
text (rather than the representation of Persian destruction supposed by Keesling). Fouquet 
too ends with a catalogue. 

Dietrich in Chapter III takes as his starting-point the 7th-century kore from Delos dedi- 
cated by Nicandre. The text is inscribed vertically on the statue, in three lines which do not 
correspond to the three hexameters, boustropehdon and with the letters of the third line 
inverted (the ‘false boustrophedon’ of Jeffery), a feature which Dietrich sees as reflecting 
a ‘three-dimensional’ view of letters in contrast to our culture's ‘two-dimensional’ view. 
The cutter chose a flatter part of the surface for the lettering, probably judged wrongly that 
the text would fit into two lines, ended the first line when the text came too close to the 
statue's hand to leave room for another letter, and when the second line reached the begin- 
ning of the first he made the short third line with its inverted letters a kind of appendix. 
The text was thought of as filling an area rather than as forming lines; guidelines when used 
divided the inscribed surface into strips, and the stoichedon spacing of letters when that was 
adopted resulted in a pattern rather than a readable text. Letters in a text were comparable 
to figures in a frieze, or rather to the elements in an ornamental frieze. The lack of spaces 
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between words will have hampered ancient readers as it does modern students (but that, 
and the stoichedon style, are general Greek features, not a peculiarity of these statue inscrip- 
tions). The inscription came at the end of the process, after the statue itself was finished, 
and Dietrich thinks inscriptions on statues, though not on bases, were carved after the 
statue had left the workshop, but that does not mean they were an afterthought. 

The joint Chapter IV uses three examples to point to differences between these and later 
statue inscriptions. The funerary monument of Ampharete from the Athenian Ceramicus 
has texts in the architectural elements above the relief panel, with an epigram directly rel- 
evant to the depiction, but still awkwardly fits three lines of verse into two inscribed lines. 
Daochus' dedication at Delphi had a lower course of blocks with anathyrosis and an upper 
course of finely finished blocks, but not all the epigrams are neatly fitted into the space, 
presumably because they had to be matched to the statues. Diomedes monument from 
Oropus has its original inscription centred on its block, with each line of text correspond- 
ing to a metrical line and the sculptor's ‘signature’ forming the last line, an inscription 
added later on another block honours another man, and in both instances the formulation 
of the text differs from that used with Archaic statues (the statue now “is” the man, whereas 
earlier it was his ‘dedication’ or ‘memorial’). 

The short Conclusion reiterates the authors” desire to study statue inscriptions not just 
as evidence for the history of sculpture but as integral parts of the sculptured monuments, 
and draws out the main points made in the individual chapters. 

‘Materiality has become fashionable. In this book the authors successfully use it to 
explore issues connected with statue inscriptions which have hitherto been neglected, and 
as the project continues we may hope for more. 


University of Durham (t+) P.J. Rhodes 


N. Dietrich and M. Squire (eds.), Ornament and Figure in Graeco-Roman Art: Rethinking 
Visual Ontologies in Classical Antiquity, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2018, xi+422 
pp» illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-046015-5 


This book is the result of a Studienkolleg dealing with the relatively neglected question of 
use, meaning and importance of ornaments and their interplay with figural scenes, ‘the rap- 
port between “ornament” and “figure”, stressing repeatedly that the distinction between 
both terms was an invention of the Enlightenment. Fourteen essays in English, French and 
German examine a variety of aspects of the question with interesting case studies, supported 
by mostly high-quality illustrations. A comprehensive ontology, collection and hierarchical 
classification of ornaments, particularly in vase-painting, remains a desideratum to be built 
on P. Jacobsthal's Ornamente Griechischer Vasen (Berlin 1927) and N. Kunisch's Ornamente 
geometrischer Vasen. Ein Kompendium (Cologne/Weimar/Vienna 1998). 

Michael Squire (pp. 1-35) introduces the volume warning of contradictions, presenting 
a highly perceptive and knowledgeable case study of the Euphorbos Plate in the British 
Museum, a brief and learned excursion on Immanuel Kant's theory on ornament and fin- 
ery, and succinct summaries of the following essays. 

Tonio Hólscher's exceedingly learned and magisterial contribution (pp. 37-72) defines 
the range of embellishments and their purposes from Dekor, via materials, technique and 
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ornaments, to figural decoration in Greek architecture. His examples cover a wider range of 
examples over a long time, among them a golden chest from Vergina, the Vix krater, the 
temples of Prinias and Olympia, the Ara Pacis and the Imperial Hall at Sardis. 

Jonas Gretheim (pp. 73-96) compares ornamental and formulaic patterns in early vase- 
painting and the Homeric epos replacing ‘ornament’ with ‘ornamental’ since ornaments 
often carry figural meaning. Given the large number of pattern vases this may be somewhat 
generalising. His case study, a Protoattic amphora from Eleusis, supports his case well, but 
is also an example of art historians investing considerably more thought in pots than ancient 
painters. The comparison with Homer is 'ambitious' (M. Squire, p. 23). 

Annette Haug (pp. 97-127) examines a wide range of Attic geometric figure-vases and 
pottery with figural attachments, studying vessels which could be used, were of limited use, 
or not suitable for use, and the interplay of shape, surface, ornament and plastic attach- 
ments, slightly neglecting, perhaps, the funerary use of some of the vases. 

François Lissarrague (pp. 129-41) looks at armour on Athenian vases in its role of 
adorning the wearer, concealing or accentuating the human body, and as a carrier of filigree 
decoration which can harmonise with other embellishments in his usual highly perceptive 
manner. 

Nikolina Kéi (pp. 143—66) studies the, by her own admission, limitless subject of figural 
decoration beneath the handles of Attic vases, neatly divided into vertical and horizontal, in 
a delightful essay, observing transgressions, additional information, links, engaging separa- 
tors and vignettes amongst many others. 

Nikolaus Dietrich's exceedingly learned contribution (pp. 167—201) examines ‘order 
and contingency in Archaic Greek ornament and figure”, pointing out that the ‘ornamental 
forms ... on Archaic korai' are "directly linked to figurative meaning’ (pp. 169, 172) and 
that their design is based on repetitive patterns and the separation of interacting forces, 
a concept that had to be abandoned when sculpture became more mimetically realistic in 
the Early Classical period. 

Richard Neer (pp. 203—39) takes the reader on a chronological journey from the Geo- 
metric to the Classical periods pleading for fluid boundaries between figure and ornament, 
since figures can serve as ornaments and focusing — in part — on prominent rosettes on 
Orientalising pottery, satyrs molesting a framing sphinx, and legs overlapping the handle 
ornaments, ‘wrenched out of context’, in a painting of the death of Pentheus. According to 
Neer, ideology transcends iconography, which is perceived differently by the perspicacious 
and the masses. 

Verity Platt (pp. 241—78) examines 'matter and ornament in Roman painting! with dar- 
ing comparisons with 20th- and 21st-century examples, offering a disquisition on Pliny's 
Natural History, using the House of the Gilded Cupids as an example of painted materials, 
ornaments and figures, and agreeing with A. Picon that ornament is ‘a structure of exchange’. 

Nicola Barham (pp. 279-98) concentrates on Latin texts and inscriptions pointing out 
that Cicero described statues as ‘ornamenta’. 

Arne Reinhardt (pp. 299-325) examines the Puteal Tegel with a useful excursion on 
Neo-Attic art, arguing that the repetition of figures on the puteal is a decorative element 
paralleled in contemporary rhetorical theory, ‘variatio’. 

Jennifer Trimble (pp. 327-52) presents the Tomb of the Haterrii as a case study for an 
‘abundance of human figures ... tightly interwoven with architectural and decorative 
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elements’ with fluid boundaries between ornament and figural decoration and floral ele- 
ments morphing into animals. 

Jas Elsner (pp. 353—91) applies the tome's theme to Roman sarcophagi, ‘part of an 
empire wide visual system”, looking as replication and stating that one motif comments on 
others on a monument or a class of monuments. On some strigillated sarcophagi the figures 
overlap the framing elements and strigils are decorating the columns framing he central 
scene concluding that 'decorative formalism, subject matter and iconography, and the 
realm of meaning are entirely united”. 

Susanne Muth (pp. 393-422) explores the ornamentalisation of figures on Roman floor 
mosaics in the Imperial and Late Antique periods with examples, amongst others, from 
Antioch, Piazza Armerina and Sabratha. Ornaments delineate space and interact with the 
viewer, and figures and ornaments are variants of the same phenomenon in dialogue with 
the viewer. 

This volume is exceedingly useful to experts, who are able to follow the occasionally 
dense theoretical and philosophical disquisitions, and students, who will benefit from the 
clear and highly informed and informative case studies. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford Thomas Mannack 


D. Donev, The Busy Periphery: Urban Systems of the Balkan and Danube Provinces (2nd- 
3rd c. AD), Archaeopress Roman Archaeology 61, Archaeopress, Oxford 2019, 
viii+379 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-349-2 


Damjan Donev's book was realised within the framework of a bigger project on urban 
networks and economic integration carried out at the University of Leiden. The main goal 
of the study, as D. himself states, is ‘the charting of the horizontal stratigraphy of the set- 
tlement map of the study area: the distribution of size-categories, as well the micro- 
locational and functional variations of the changing density of the network’ (p. 14). In fact, 
not only are urban systems followed by the author, so too are all type of settlements: he 
tries to establish their density before the Roman conquest, their dynamics after the con- 
quests, and the new settlements founded in the newly created provinces. In this respect, D.’s 
approach encompasses a large area (Upper Macedonia and Epirus, the northern Adriatic 
and Dalmatia, the Pannoniae, the Moesiae, Thrace and Dacia). The issues pursued are the 
genesis and chronology of the Roman settlement network, the newly founded settlements, 
the size distribution of the settlements, their agricultural and their administrative territories. 
As expected, the results presented emphasise the geographical and historical differences. 
The territories of the studied area were differently conquered by the Romans: moreover, 
they represent different mixtures of population, social structures and linguistic situations. 
For example, the settlements and poleis from Epir and Illyria, maintained after the creation 
of the Roman provinces, are characterised by a gradual decline and even abandonment. 
It is worth noting that the Romans essentially changed the road network in these regions. 
In other areas, like Dacia, the inaccessibility to the oppida, as well as their small size, led 
to similar processes. In fact, this is the core of D.’s approach: the differences between 
the coastal zones and the inland. He noticed that full continuity of settlements lay in the 
coastal zones colonised by the Greeks: Epirus, parts of Macedonia and Liburnia. I shall add 
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also the Greek towns from Moesia Inferior (Istros, Tomis, Callatis, Dionysopolis, Odessos). 
This is why, from a quantitative point of view of settlement distribution, those newly 
founded by the Romans predominate. D. remarks correctly that most of these new settle- 
ments are small in size (vici, ports of call, emporia). A minor point: we should not forget 
the vici or other settlements mentioned in the military diplomas, most of them unidentified 
in the field. On territoria and regiones in Moesia Inferior, I think that a more detailed dis- 
cussion is called for. The texts mentioning these entities should be analysed as the particular 
situation in the inscriptions indicates; nonetheless, the emerging of territoria under Roman 
control can be supposed.! Another correct observation is that the importance of the mili- 
tary sector should not be exaggerated; however, in some areas (like Lower Moesia or Dacia), 
the military factor is important for population size and distribution, not only through 
active soldiers, but especially through veterans. D. states that the military sector is present 
mostly through archaeological finds. The epigraphy in rural areas shows, beyond the epi- 
graphic habit, that the strength of the military factor was not necessarily in number, but 
through involvement in the social structures and impact on the native population. 

One of the great merits of this book is not only mapping settlements in order to observe 
their dynamics, but also the examination of their size. D. describes the differences between 
the sizes of pre-Roman settlements, the newly founded ones and the legionary agglomera- 
tions. A general model, as expected, cannot be stated, but the way in which different types 
of settlement are quantitatively analysed can be followed in other provinces. For example, 
the newly founded settlements are larger on average than the pre-Roman ones; the canabae 
legionum were three to five times greater that the camps; the civilian towns were two or 
three times smaller than the legionary agglomerations, however big by the standards of the 
Balkan interior, etc. The predominance of small settlements led D. to conclude that local 
resources were sufficient to supply them. Particular attention is payed to mining towns: 
their small size was a solution to exploiting metal in the mining area and then for transport- 
ing it in the region of Balkans river gorges. Another important problem discussed by D. is 
supplying the settlements! needs. For example, in the hinterlands of the secondary agglom- 
erations resources were insufficient for the populations, according to the present-day infor- 
mation, which reveals once again that the actual data are far from being satisfactory. 

The author concludes that the newly founded settlements were ‘intended to replace the 
web of tributary kingdoms and tribal alliances that preceded the Roman conquest’. I agree 
with this conclusion; the statement that no major changes occurred in the political role of 
the provinces within the empire is also true, with the emendatio that demographic, social 
and economic changes are visible both archaeologically and epigraphically. 

D.’s book, despite my minor quibbles, is an undoubtedly valuable work which provides 
us with a useful mapping and spatial analysis of pre-Roman and Roman settlements in the 
Balkan and Danubian provinces and some explanations concerning the urban integration 
of this area within the political economy of the Roman empire. 


“Alexandru Ioan Cuza' University of laşi Lucretiu Mihailescu-Birliba 
! See especially the recent work of F. Matei-Popescu, ' Territoria and regiones in the Lower Danu- 


bian Provinces’. In L. Mihailescu-Birliba (ed.), Limes, Economy and Society in the Lower Danubian 
Roman Provinces (Leuven 2019), 95-106 (with bibliography). 
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C. Doyle, Honorius: The Fight for the Roman West, AD 395—423, Roman Imperial Biogra- 
phies, Routledge, London/New York 2019, xxiv+205 pp., illustrations. Paperback 
2020. ISBN 978-0-367-58806-9 


When searching the Internet for the worst Roman emperors, I found Honorius (reigned 
395—423) near or at the top of most lists. This choice is not unwarranted. Few other 
emperors accumulated such a long list of failures during their reigns as Theodosius Us 
youngest son. It was during his watch that Rome (August 410) was famously sacked for the 
first time in 800 years. Add to this disaster the loss of Britain, the invasions of Hispania and 
Gaul by groups of Vandals, Sueves and Alans, and the endless attempted. usurpations 
and the resultant unrest and one can understand Honorius’ poor reputation. In this book, 
Chris Doyle attempts to nuance such hostile views. 

D. opens by examining Honorius’ poor reputation in a variety of literary and visual 
mediums. While some of this discussion could have been profitably culled, it bears repeat- 
ing that intellectuals have long seen ‘big men’ like Honorius as agents of change and mov- 
ers of history. If some emperors have unfairly received kudos for the empire's successes, 
then others like Honorius, who lived in more difficult times, have perhaps received exces- 
sive blame. 

Building his case for Honorius, Chapters 2, 3 and 4 establish D.'s primary thesis that 
the policies of Theodosius and the general Stilicho bear much of the blame for Honorius’ 
later failures. 

With the context established, an excellent Chapter 5 covers the general Gildo's revolt in 
North Africa. Recognising the need to balance the slanted views of the Western court-poet, 
Claudian, D. deftly sifts the various sources to explain how Gildo's eventual defeat had 
helped to secure Honorius and Stilicho's regime and furthermore provided the Western 
emperor with the upper hand in his simmering dispute with his older brother, the Eastern 
emperor Arcadius (reigned 395—408). As D. puts it (p. 107): “The Gildonic War really was 
a bonanza for Honorius — a gift that kept on giving.’ 

Chapter 6 examines Honorius’ marriages to the daughters of Stilicho, Maria and Ther- 
mantia. As D. discusses, both unions were thinly veiled attempts by Stilicho to bind tighdy 
Honorius to him and his family. Concerning his failure to produce an heir, D. suspects that 
Honorius was sterile. 

Chapter 7 turns to a further series of internal and external threats that endangered Hono- 
rius. In contrast to the detail found in his coverage of Gildo's revolt, vital events such as Stili- 
cho's downfall in 408 and Alaric's sack of Rome are given comparatively limited coverage. 

Chapter 8 looks at Honorius' religious policies and later reputation within the Church. 
Compared with his struggles in his private life and political affairs, religious matters repre- 
sent one area where Honorius seems to have excelled. I was left asking, however, how 
closely Honorius' "legislative voice” concerning religious matters reflected his own thoughts. 

A concluding chapter covers the important last decade of Honorius rule in a mere 
15 pages. I could not help but wonder if a publication deadline led to this lacuna, since this 
crucial period in Honorius' reign has received greater coverage in other recent studies such 
as McEvoy’s.! 


! M. McEvoy, Child Emperor Rule in the Late Roman West, AD 367-455 (Oxford 2013). 
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Some of the other shortcomings in the biography are not entirely D.’s fault. Through- 
out the work, D. attempts to reconstruct periods of Honorius' life from slim pickings such 
as coin inscriptions, brief mentions in contemporary and later literary sources, and heavy 
doses of his own speculation. Little wonder that much of the material on Honorius' early 
childhood in Constantinople and early years as emperor in Rome is largely speculative. 
Indeed, attempts to recreate Honorius’ inner-life and possible acrimonious childhood rela- 
tionship with his older brother Arcadius move the work closer to the realm of an historical 
novel rather than scholarly history. With such limited sources about many periods of 
Honorius’ life, it underlines the dangers and limitations of the biographical approach. 
Moreover, more interaction with recent secondary literature could have further elucidated 
for the reader the disputed nature of many of the events and individuals D. discusses.? 

Yet, sometimes D.’s speculative method helps him perhaps to get closer to the ‘real’ 
Honorius. He makes a plausible case that Theodosius” death in 395 in Milan, shortly after 
defeating a Western usurper Eugenius, had placed the young emperor in a tenuous position 
not only politically but also psychologically. Bereft of his soldier-emperor father, in a land 
littered with many erstwhile enemies, little wonder that Honorius throughout his reign 
sought out strong father figures like Stilicho, Olympius and Constantius. Though driven 
originally by necessity, the strategy proved effective in the long run. By surviving for nearly 
three decades, Honorius surely dealt with the stresses of Imperial rule better than his child- 
emperor predecessor, Valentinian II (reigned 375—392), who had wilted when facing simi- 
lar political and personal pressures. How much of his survival was based on Honorius own 
initiative and how much was due to dumb luck and/or the transformation of rulership in 
the West is never discussed in enough detail. 

The agency D. grants Honorius is the most original aspect of the book — and likely the 
most controversial. While consensus suggests that Honorius was little more than a puppet 
for a series of strongmen who ruled behind the scenes,? D. depicts a more engaged emperor 
who survived in part because he could nimbly switch his loyalties to the winning side when 
the political winds shifted. For example, in contrast to those who posit that Honorius took 
little to no active part in the downfall of Stilicho and the subsequent liquidation of most of 
his loyalists and family, D. emphasises the emperor's part in sending cronies to hunt down 
and murder Stilicho’s son Eucherius. D. even ponders (p. 139) what Honorius may have 
felt when ordering the execution of a young man he had known all his life. 'Did the 
emperor’, D. asks, ‘struggle to suppress his personal feelings for the sake of the state's secu- 
rity, or had he long harboured resentment for his young kinsman?’ 

D.’s Honorius’ throughout the study indeed manoeuvres rather deftly through a mine- 
field of crises and political threats. While it is the novelist or biographer’s task to try to 
understand the motivation of their subject, as an historian, D. should have discussed more 
deeply the vital question concerning Honorius’ actual part in the day-to-day decision mak- 
ing after the massacre of Ticinum and beyond. I suspect that most readers will find D.’s 


? For example, B. Bleckmann, ‘Honorius und das Ende der römischen Herrschaft in Westeuropa. 
Historische Zeitschrift 265 (1997), 561-95; J. Wijnedaele, “The Manufacture of Heraclianus’ Usurpa- 
tion (413). Phoenix 71.1-2 (2017), 138-56 and ‘Stilicho, Ragadasius, and the so-called Battle of 
Faesulae’. Journal of Late Antiquity 9.1 (2016), 267-84. 

3 McEvoy (as n. 1), 182-90. 
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rehabilitation of Honorius unconvincing. Yet, he is not the first historian to note Honorius' 
knack to survive and overcome disaster. Even the emperor's harsh Gth-century critic, 
Procopius, underlined (Wars 3. 3. 10—13) that after the sack of Rome, the 'dull yet pious 
Honorius had — with God's help — managed to temporarily restore some order. There 
would be, nevertheless, no happy ending for Honorius. As D. explains (p. 82), throughout 
his long reign, Honorius remained ‘in effect a hostage by the fact of his position’. 

Though D. falls short of providing a comprehensive study of Honorius and his age, he 
establishes that Honorius deserves our sympathy more than our disdain. 


University of Queensland Michael Edward Stewart 


H. Elton, The Roman Empire in Late Antiquity: A Political and Military History, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge 2018, xxi+378 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
1-108-45631-9 


Hugh Elton is superbly qualified to write a political and military history of the later Roman 
Empire, having previously written books on the warfare and frontiers of the age, and having 
sustained experience of Roman archaeology. The book delivers rather more than its author 
advertises. 

E. tells us (p. 2) that his book is “directed toward undergraduate students’ — something 
that is most apparent in his conscious restriction of scholarly bibliography to Anglophone 
material and his injunction to 'potential graduate students” that other languages are never- 
theless necessary. One sees this in the ‘Further Reading’ recommendations that follow each 
chapter (all sensible enough) and the absence, otherwise, of a conventional bibliography. 
But if we are to think of undergraduates, then E. has certainly succeeded in his aim to 
‘make it clear how our story is written from the primary sources’ (p. 2) — an observation 
that comes through, not only in the reading recommendations but in the very helpful, 
consolidated list of editions and translations of primary sources (pp. 359—63) and, indeed, 
in the very texture of E.’s writing. The ‘Glossary’ (pp. 353—58) will also help students. 

An even more self-effacing aspect of the book is quite simply its table of contents. Eight 
of the book's eleven chapters are titled purely chronologically, going from “The Late Third 
Century, 260—313' (pp. 5-50) to “The Reign of Heraclius, 610-641” (pp. 331—50). Inter- 
spersed along the way, Chapters 3, 7 and 10 provide us, respectively, with "The Military 
Situation, 260—395' (pp. 86-118), “The Military Situation, 395—493' (pp. 224—44) and 
"The Military Situation, 491—610' (pp. 304—30). Collectively, these titles invite us to expect 
an implacably old-fashioned narrative. Yet this is not at all what one gets. One of the major 
strengths of E.'s book lies in the elegant subdivisions within chapters, many of which are 
analytical rather than narrative in focus. So for example, chapter 1 on the period from 260 
to 313 opens with some overall remarks before going on to subsections on 'Imperial 
Administration’, "The Traveling Emperor’, ‘Imperial Resources’, ‘Imperial Spending’, “The 
Aristocracy’, ‘Gallienus (260-268), “Claudius II (268—270) and Quintillus (270)’, “Aure- 
lian (270-275), “Tacitus (275—276) and Probus (276—282), ‘Carus (282—283), Carinus 
(283—285), and Numerianus (283—284)’, ‘Diocletian (284—305) and the Establishment of 
the Tetrarchy’, “Tetrarchic Ideology’, ‘Diocletianic Reforms’, “Christianity and Other Reli- 
gions’, "The Great Persecution, 303’, and ‘Constantius I (305—306), Galerius (305—311), 
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and the Second Tetrarchy’. The assortment of thematic subsections varies, of course, from 
chapter to chapter, reflecting the structural priorities that come to light within a particular 
period. Chapter 3 on the military situation from 260 to 395, for example, includes sections 
on ‘Imperial Decision-Making’ and ‘Diplomacy’, among others. 

Beyond this, however, it is in the texture of E.’s writing that the real magic of this book 
lies. Students, and indeed other interested lay readers, will not be the only beneficiaries. 
Observant experts of the period will also detect E.'s authentic and thoughtful voice, offer- 
ing down-to-earth and highly intelligent judgments on a host of issues, large and small. 

The Introduction (pp. 1—4) identifies three principal themes. First, ‘the Empire always 
remained centered on the person of the Roman emperor, who ran the state through meet- 
ings’ (p. 2). Secondly, ‘ruling the Empire required the consensus of the ruled’ (p. 3). 
Thirdly, “there was little that was new about the problems of the late Empire, dominated 
as it was by issues of extracting resources (whether money, goods, or manpower) to pro- 
vide security for its inhabitants’ (p. 3). In a superb penultimate paragraph, the Introduc- 
tion discreetly upends an entire tradition of how the later Roman empire has been seen 


(pp. 3-4): 


This history also takes a positive view of emperors and their administration. The major- 
ity of Romans involved in imperial administration worked long hours and tried to be 
fair. Many of them also made mistakes, and some would have been corrupt, others lazy. 
But to judge their performance from the writings of petitioners arguing cases, and in 
particular from the participants in ecclesiastical disputes, would be a poor methodology. 
Imperial records make a far better case for how the emperors wished to run the state, 
though we have so few of these and so many complaints. 


Holding this thought, and by way of example, E. promptly skewers the bishop Theodoret 
for disingenuously questioning, in 448, whether a certain letter to him had really been 
sent by the emperor, even though it had been passed to him in person by a senior official: 
'it is probably better to see a man resisting authority rather than seriously doubting that 
the letter had actually been sent by the emperor’ (p. 4). It is granular observation of this 
kind that allows E. to arrive at a very distinctive view: "This sort of criticism of govern- 
ment is similar to that of sports fans of their team's managers: nonstop, negative, blessed 
by hindsight, and commenting on things about which they know little and can't do for 
themselves' (p. 4). 

While E. modestly concedes that his “optimistic point of view may sometimes have led 
me to view events through rose-tinted glasses' (p. 4), the book is in fact marked, through- 
out, by level-headedness and by the same sharp-eyed judgment as Theodoret gets. The 
challenge for modern historians of the later Roman empire, therefore, is to come to terms 
with the fact that we have perhaps too often been prone to basing some of our most 
expansive and overarching commentary on the age upon the know-it-all, ya-boo criticisms 
of the armchair footballing variety. It is a sobering thought and one that makes E.’s alert 
account of the age all the more important, not only for students and lay readers, but for 
specialists. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 
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K. Erickson, The Early Seleukids, Their Gods and Their Coins, Routledge, London/New 
York 2019, xiv+189 pp., illustrations. Paperback 2020. ISBN 978-0-367-66460-2 


How to institutionalise charismatic kingship, and to form a Seleucid ideology based on 
alleged divine support, on inherited dynastic links, and on (claimed) own right to rule that 
eventually results in identity and identification? These are the underlying questions of Kyle 
Erickson’s book on the early Seleucids and their propaganda with, and representation in, 
coins. It builds on his 2009/10 PhD thesis at Exeter and thereafter published articles and 
aims at contextualising early Seleucid coins in their semantic as well as communicative 
contexts across the rather diverse Seleucid empire that encompassed, among others, Hel- 
lenised, Iranian, Mesopotamian and Syrian cultural elements. 

In his Introduction, Erickson tackles the most important issues related to the study of 
Seleucid rule and coinage, viz. the nature of Seleucid ideology and legitimacy, the gradual 
development of institutions, especially the court, the term and mechanisms of propaganda, 
the design and production, dissemination and audience(s) of Seleucid coins. Here, mainly 
the current state of the art is reviewed, and since we very rarely find references, responses or 
reactions to coins, many assumptions remain hypothetical though not unconvincing, for 
instance about the centralised image planning, the adoption of these designs in responsibil- 
ity of local magistrates, or the different circulation patterns of silver (and sometimes gold; 
empire-wide) and bronze coinages (local). It would have been interesting to hear a bit more 
about the targeted audiences in this part especially since Erickson in the later chapters often 
tries to link specific images or iconographies of silver coins to local cultural contexts which 
adds further aspects to the overall claims in research that high-value coins were used for 
inter-regional (and international) economic transactions and, though not very much 
emphasised by Erickson, for military payments. 

In the following four chapters, the author analyses the coin iconographies of Seleucus I, 
of Antiochus I, of his successors, and of Antiochus IV, respectively. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the formation of a specific coin imagery and its context of emergence, and to what 
extent it followed, or deviated from, predecessors. For Seleucus I, the dynasty’s founder, he 
points out how this diadochos first, like all, followed the steps of their general Alexander III 
with regard to coin iconography, and then changed and personalised iconographic elements 
around the Battle of Ipsus in 301 BC, by creating his own Zeus (Nikephoros instead of the 
common Aetophoros) or the horned rider on horned horse, by drawing on Mesopotamian 
traditions. This invention of traditions could have been discussed in broader context since 
we see similar developments among other diadochoi.! 

The core part is Chapter 2 wherein Erickson intensively discusses the shift away from 
Zeus to Apollo-on-omphalos in Antiochus Is coinage. He first reconstructs the genealogical 
narrative based on both, literary and epigraphic evidence, and rightly stresses that not only 
Greek but also other cultural elements should be considered to have influenced the depic- 
tion. However, the linkage of Apollo to, and association with, Nabû, particularly present in 
the Borsippa-cylinder, is as little a proof for the very remarkable coin iconography of 
Apollo-on-omphalos as the Achaemenid and TRKMW coins where figures with bows but in 


! See S. Müller, ‘Inventing traditions — Genealogie und Legitimation in den hellenistischen Rei- 
chen’. In H. Brandt e? al. (eds.), Genealogisches Bewusstsein als Legitimation (Bamberg 2009), 61-82. 
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different positions (for example, standing, shooting, seated) are depicted. Instead of forcing 
the depiction into one scheme of origin and of disregarding the differences (for instance. 
the nudity or slight drapery of Apollo is swept aside with a rather odd statement about the 
nevertheless possible identification of this god with the king by lranian viewers, cf. 
pp. 93-94), it would have been beneficial to address Antiochus’ choice rather as powerful 
statement: by combining different iconographic features into a particular Seleucid ideology 
he made use of existing schemes; and the Parthians that Erickson employs as comparison, 
clearly responded to this new iconography in their emerging coin imagery though skilfully 
linking their deviation and own rule-building with inverting certain elements of the Seleu- 
cid standard. 

The third chapter explores the degree of continuity of the Apollo-on-omphalos iconog- 
raphy under later Seleucids, and of deviations especially under usurpers. Unsurprisingly, 
many Seleucid rulers followed the standard iconography while slight modifications or even 
new iconographies usually occurred to emphasise specific achievements, in particular victo- 
ries, or generally power; usurpers sometimes anchored in the traditional coinage but more 
often tried to find own ways of depicting their stance and claim. 

In the fourth chapter, Erickson argues for interpreting Antiochus IV's Western Zeus 
Nikephoros coinage in the context of his return to Seleucus ls imagery and of his claim 
on Ptolemaic territory, i.e. Egypt where especially the eagle-symbolic was omnipresent on 
coins.? This is a convincing argument though the link to the seated Ba'al/Zeus imagery 
present in the region since Satrapan times in the Áth century BC, and mirrored in Alexan- 
der's as well as Seleucus' coin iconography could have been emphasised again. A short sum- 
mary and a general index conclude the volume. 

In sum, the book will surely evoke further discussion about the nature of early Seleucid 
coinage. It brings in its own perspective that is necessary and worth to consider in future 
studies, especially from the viewpoint of integrating the different regions and cultural ele- 
ments of the Seleucid empire into research on Seleucid ideology and identity formation. 
The many repetitions of previous arguments, especially at the beginning of a new chapter, 
as well as the sometimes poor quality of the coin illustrations are regrettable, as are the very 
selective choice of coins presented and their not always argument-supporting placement 
within a specific section. Hence, the book's potential unfolds fully only with further inde- 
pendent study (for example, by using Seleucid Coins Online: http //numismatics.org/sco/). 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


A. Ellis-Evans, The Kingdom of Priam: Lesbos and the Troad between Anatolia and the 
Aegean, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2019, xxv«350 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-883198-3 


Any prehistorian taking up this book and expecting to find an account of the Troad in the 
Late Bronze Age will be disappointed. Its subject, rather, is the region after the destruction 


? Cf A. Anokhin, ‘Antiochos IV of Syria and Ptolemaic Symbolism: An Example of Anti- 
Ptolemaic Propaganda’. In K. Nawotka et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the Workshop „Alexander the Great 
and Egypt: History, Art, Tradition’, Wroctaw/Breslau, 18./19. Nov. 2011 (Wiesbaden 2014), 357-67. 
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of Troy and its history in the succeeding Ist millennium BC. But, despite the obvious 
strategic importance of the region, defined in the subtitle as "Lesbos and the Troad between 
Anatolia and the Aegean’, the nature and relative lack of direct historical evidence makes 
a continuous regional historical narrative impossible. Aneurin Ellis-Evans quotes with 
approval Moses Finley's disdain for the ‘write all you know about’ type of history. He 
therefore selects a succession of topics which help illustrate or determine the fortunes of the 
area: the source material, in terms of written documentation, is limited and most often 
external. He uses the internal evidence of surviving inscriptions (as well, of course, as the 
external epigraphic evidence, such as the Athenian Tribute Lists). He also brings in the numis- 
matic evidence, on which he writes authoritatively, specifically in the post-Macedonian 
period of the Successors of Alexander and coins such as those issued by Lysimachus and, 
after his death, the continuing issue of Lysimachean types. 

The book contains, therefore, what is in effect a sequence of separate topics or chapters. 
These follow after an Introduction which emphasises the profound difference between the 
state of the region in modern times first of all prior to the disruption which came after the 
conclusion of the First World War and then after that the creation of a hard frontier 
between those parts of the former kingdom of Priam which were Turkish and those which 
were now part of Greece, particularly the contrast between the ease of movement and inter- 
vention between the two areas in the pre-war years, illustrated by the correspondence and 
interchange between individuals on Lesbos and their friends or relations on the mainland 
opposite (and I can emphasise this through my conversations with the Greek grandmother 
of one of my former students who, much more recently, was able to return to that part of 
what is now Turkey where her family once lived and owned an estate, to be greeted by her 
Turkish former neighbours wishing she and her family had never had to leave). 

The first chapter, ‘Ilion and its Contexts’, looks at what knowledge survived of the Late 
Bronze Age circumstances in the light not just of Homer's Iliad but also in Strabo's account 
of the Troad, in which he vindicates Homer in contrast to the versions of other local inhab- 
itants who lived in places other than Ilion/Troy itself (Damastes of Sigeion, Charon of 
Lampsakos, Ephoros of Kyme). It looks at the Koinon of Athena Ilias — based, of course, 
on Ilion/Troy — but sees it as a union of equals rather than an organisation dominated by 
the less than significant Ilion. 

Chapter 2 considers “The Forests of Mount Ida’ and the nature of the mountain itself, 
which it sees as two faced, the north side exposed to the cooler influences from that direc- 
tion, the southern sheltered and warmer. E.-E. looks at the importance of the timber and 
pitch produced by the forest — and at Catullus Poem 63 which he sees as based on Greek 
originals — specifically Callimachus. He gives an account of the flora, identifying the plants 
described by Theophrastus (who, of course, was born at Eresos on Lesbos). 

The third chapter is devoted to ‘Horse Husbandry...’. It gives an assessment of the 
importance of cavalry in the armies of the Achaemenid kings, the numbers of horses which 
had to be bred to sustain them and for the training of the riders who were the cavalrymen. 
The importance of the cavalry was continued by the armies of the Hellenistic Successors. 
The size of the cavalry forces available to the Persian armies can be seen in the numbers 
attested for the armies mustered by Memnon on behalf of Darius III — 20,000 according to 
Arrian, 10,000 according to Diodorus. A passage in Plutarch's Life of Eumenes indicates 
that there were royal horse herds on Mt Ida, and E.-E. here looks for the possible locality 
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for this organised horse breeding. This is a continuity of the reputation in the Iliad of the 
Trojans as rearers of horses and the Middle Scamander valley therefore emerges as having 
the required qualities, with well-watered pasture, for the locality of the Royal Stud. This, 
obviously, is an important factor in the estimate of the economic resources available to the 
communities of the Troad. E.-E. is right to consider here the import this had on the region 
and its people. 

The following chapter considers the involvement of Mytilene on the mainland opposite, 
the existence of a Mytilenean Peraia and the relationship of the Mainland with Mytilene. 

The fifth chapter is concerned with the island of Lesbos itself, the creation of a Lesbian 
Koinon. Here E.-E. argues convincingly that this was not a vehicle for the control of the 
various cities of the island by Mytilene, with the centrality as such being rather in the Sanc- 
tuary of Messon, and so similar to the Koinon of Athena Ilias on the Mainland, based on 
the sanctuary at Ilion/Troy but not dominated or controlled by that community. 

The final chapter, ‘Aeolian Land’, begins with the dispute over the Mytilenean Peraia in 
Aeolis, the Mainland, and the continuity of the relationship into the 1st century BC and 
beyond, the area as a region with an identity within the imperial organisation of Rome. 

Calling the book The Kingdom of Priam inevitably raises the question of what continuity 
there was from the Late Bronze Age. For the present study the area is in general terms 
inhabited by Greeks using the Aeolian dialect. Lesbos is Aeolian and, in the final chapter 
clearly, Aeolians are the people who live on the Mainland and areas south of Mt Ida, and 
directly involved with Mytilene on Lesbos. However, the only mention of outsiders being 
settled in the area concerns the Tahtaci Turkmen, eventually settled on the southern foot- 
hills of Mt Ida and brought into the region from the Taurus Mountains above the Cilician 
Plain by Mehmet the Conqueror. 

The question of continuity from the Late Bonze Age is also brought up for me by 
reviewing for AWE,! just before this review, the definitive publication of the University of 
Cincinnati excavations in the south-western area of Troy (which, of course, was not yet 
available for E.-E., though he refers to the Cincinnati preliminary reports). Relevant to this 
is the Cincinnati report of the silting up of the Scamander estuary, putting an end to Troy's 
direct maritime access, and the subsequent growth of the Greek cities on the coast. Also 
relevant here is the Cinncinati identification of material found in the excavations indicating 
possible influx from the Balkan area to the north. E.-E. points to the marked decline in 
settlement at Troy, and the survival into the later political system is as much through repu- 
tation and folk memory as actual survival. 

This, of course, applies to the town of Troy/Ilion itself. But the point also arises with 
the discussion of the probable horse rearing and training activities under the Persians in the 
area of the Upper Scamander valley. Horse rearing and training for use as cavalry is a spe- 
cialised activity, and the apparent continuity of such activity from the Late Bronze Age into 
the Persian empire and beyond, into the Hellenistic kingdoms, implies not merely a conti- 
nuity of tradition but very much a continuity of expertise, and therefore of population. 

Such questions, obviously, go beyond the intended range of E.-E.'s book and raise the 
question of the availability of evidence. With a post-Bronze Age arrival of Greek settlers 
forming the cities of the region, to what extent was there continuity of population in the 


! See review of C. Aslan et al., The West Sanctuary I in AWE 20 (2021), 313-14. 
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rural areas? The evidence, of course, is lacking. This book should stimulate further interest 
and research. Discovery and excavation of the horse-breeding activity in the Middle 
Scamander valley, perhaps? 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


S. Feuser, Hafenstidte im östlichen Mittelmeerraum vom Hellenismus bis in die römische Kaiser- 
zeit: Stüdtebau, Funktion und Wahrnehmung, Urban Spaces 8, Walter de Gruyter, Ber- 
lin/Boston 2020, ix+391 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-058032-7/ISSN 
2194-4857 


This book publishes a revised version of the doctoral thesis submitted in 2017 most appro- 
priately at the university in the Baltic harbour city of Rostock. 

The first part describes and discusses harbours and their arrangements at five cities: 
Miletus, Alexandria, Ephesus, Caesarea Maritma and Leptis Magna, based on published 
information about them. They range, therefore, in chronological sequence. First, Miletus, 
a city rebuilt and reorganised with a grid plan after being freed from Persian control in the 
5th century BC, with its principal harbour, the Lion Harbour, towards its northern end 
and the less important Theatre Harbour midway along the north western side. The evi- 
dence for this is taken from the German excavation reports. Stefan Feuser describes the 
arrangement of the principal buildings and areas associated with the Lion Harbour, in 
particular the buildings along its shore and reaching into the principal city structures linked 
with it and directly accessed from it. 

Next, Alexandria is not so easily discussed. Founded, of course, by Alexander the Great 
and developed extensively under the Successor Ptolemies, E.'s description depends on a vari- 
ety of studies carried out in Alexandria itself since the 19th century, the harbours and their 
arrangements having been overwhelmed by changes in their levels relative to the sea. F. fully 
takes into account the important recent underwater research carried out by two groups. The 
general arrangement and subdivision into actual harbours with differing functions are now 
clearer as a result, and can be linked with the Hellenistic Royal Palace area, though impor- 
tant elements elsewhere in the city plan are more difficult to locate precisely. 

Thirdly, Ephesus, like Miletus an old established city-state but also re-founded follow- 
ing a change in historical circumstances, the struggles of the Successors after the death 
of Alexander the Great, especially the struggle for control of Asia Minor and with it 
the Aegean area, leading to it being moved to an adjacent site by Lysimachus early in the 
3rd century BC. Here, E/s account depends, first of all, on the reports of the Austrian 
excavations, but also on investigations into the silting up of its gulf with alluvium washed 
down by, in particular, the River Cayster, conducted by J.C. Kraft, I. Kayan and H. Bückner. 
Here, the actual harbour is less easily defined, along with its buildings, though its relation- 
ship with the principal areas of the re-founded city is clear enough and the succession and 
development of the relevant buildings is described in the excavation publications. 

Fourthly, Caesarea Maritima was developed on the coast of what is now the State of 
Israel, some 50 km south of Jaffa/Joppa. It was founded originally during the time of the 
Persian empire by Straton, king of Sidon as a stronghold on a difficult coast, and then 
called Stratonos Pyrgos. Under the Ptolemies it is mentioned with this name in the Zenon 
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Papyri. After the extension of Roman rule in this area it was re-founded and re-organised 
by Herod the Great as a client king of Rome and renamed. The extensive harbour walls 
that were then carried out have been investigated and published by a United States team 
with the collaboration of the Israeli archaeological authorities, and F.’s account is depend- 
ent on this. The city included a palace building for Herod, subsequently taken over as the 
headquarters of the Roman authority. The extensive harbour work was obviously carried 
out with direct Roman support and includes quays and moles formed with hydraulic 
cement using pozzuolana clearly imported directly from Italy. 

Finally, Leptis Magna in Tripolitania, a Punic settlement but enlarged and considerably 
improved as a Roman colony in the time of Trajan. Here the investigations began when 
Libya became an Italian colony. These were continued under British authority after the end 
of the Second World War and have since been continued (at least until the present-day 
political disturbance) by the Libyan authorities with a continued Italian input. F.’s account 
is based on this sequence of archaeological work and publication. 

The next section of the book considers structures specifically associated with harbour 
works. It begins with breakwaters, moles and quays, and the material available locally for 
their construction, though there is no single form for them. 

Secondly, F., considers ship-sheds. These, of course, depend on the use of harbours as 
military bases and the need to keep warships (usually constructed of relatively soft timber) 
dry, and therefore out of the water. He illustrates these with examples from the naval har- 
bours (especially, of course, Zea) of the Piraeus. 

Thirdly come lighthouses, beginning, of course, with the most famous of them, the 
great Pharos of Alexandria. He also considers the lighthouse at Patara in Lycia and another 
example at Leptis Magna. 

Fourthly, Building Work associated with the passage between the sea and the harbour, 
works such as the (ornamental rather than practical) Arch at Ancona. 

Then discussion of the organisation of the different spaces or areas within the harbour, 
areas for the merchant ships, areas for warships, with the example of the areas within the 
harbour of Thasos. 

After this, an analysis of the relationship between the harbour areas and the city areas 
and structures within the city plan. Kos is an example he discusses with the agora close to 
and accessible from the harbour. Then a discussion of the monumental relationship between 
harbour and city, particularly in Roman Imperial times and the structures (tetrapylons and 
so forth) associated with them. This leads to formal gate buildings at the access to the agora 
from the harbour. 

He then discusses the way buildings actually within and part of the city complex can be 
related to the sea. Theatres such as at Miletus which look out directly over the adjacent 
harbour and, particularly in Hellenistic times, private villas and palaces. 

Then structures relating to aspects of the city economy such as taverns. After this, fountain 
houses and fresh water supplies, vital for the provisioning of ships. Where these are lacking in 
the immediate harbour area F. considers how the necessary supply of water could be provided 
in structures and facilities within the central building complex of maritime cities. 

The next sector of the book considers harbour cities as living spaces and the activities 
performed within them. Trade, of course, as a desired function of harbour cities. This leads 
into an account of the traders themselves including people originating from outside the 
actual city. Italians at Delos, Alexandrians at Perinthos, all of them attested by relevant 
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inscriptions. Shipping people, with ship owners and captains. Then craftsmen and traders, 
ship builders and those responsible for equipping the ships, the dockers and porters and 
other workers, ferrymen, fishers and those gathering mussels and crabs. 

This leads to political and outside representation, both on the part of the city itself as 
well as private individuals, dedications (buildings and works of art). Finally, and more pro- 
saically but just as essential, sewage, drainage and the removal of rubbish. 

The next part of the book deals with aesthetic aspect of the harbour and its works, the 
aesthetic relationship with the city itself, particularly, of course, the forms of architecture 
involved, above all the extended stoas and colonnaded squares, with the structures by the 
harbour of Miletus as a prime example. This leads to religious structures and the represen- 
tation of harbours in works of art, particularly, of course, sculpture. This, then, is followed 
by a short summing up. 

This is a thorough and sensible study of the particular relationship of harbour and har- 
bour works not simply with the cities in which they are situated but as a vital part of the 
ancient economy and life. Its value as a work of reference is clear. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


N. Fichtner, Der Althistoriker Michail Rostovtzeff: Wissenschaft und Politik im vorrevolutio- 
nären und bolschewistischen Russland (1890-1918), Philippika 142, Harrassowitz Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden 2020, ix+367 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11450-9/ISSN 1613-5628 


How to build global Classics, and why it failed due to nationalism, chauvinism and ideolo- 
gies — these are the two essential threads of Nadezda Fichtner’s book on the historian 
Rostovtzeff during his ‘first life’ in Russia, i.e. during the Tsarist and early Bolshevik times 
before his exile and second creative period in the USA. Her revised doctoral thesis, super- 
vised by the eminent scholar of ancient socio-economic history, Prof. Helmuth Schneider, 
and defended at the University of Kassel in 2018, aims at discovering the academic career 
and deep entanglements of Rostovtzeff within the scientific but also political community 
that emerged in Russia at the end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century, and 
his links to the international research community in the field of Altertumswissenschafien that 
mirror the political developments of that time. 

For this, F. has studied hitherto partly unconsidered material: besides Rostovtzeff's pub- 
lished works on ancient history and archaeology (in Russian and many of the main research 
languages of ancient studies) these are his socio-political writings (for example, in news- 
papers), his letters to friends and colleagues, his obituaries on academics etc. but also min- 
utes of university meetings, memoirs and diaries of friends and colleagues. Hence, the study 
is rich in first-hand material that is presented in translation from the Russian original, and 
combines biographical and context-based approaches with the method of close reading of 
the sources. 

The structure of the book that proceeds in four main chapters is reasonable but not 
without some repetitions and overlaps, especially between Chapters 1 and 2. After the 
introduction where F. lays down her research objectives, methodology, state of the art and 
sources, Rostovtzeff is first analysed within the context of his first steps into scientific, social 
and political life (1890-1913), mainly in St Petersburg; second, his contacts and networks 
built with German-speaking Altertumswissenschafien that were leading at that time and his 
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attempts to internationalise ancient studies are examined; third, the breakdown and reori- 
entation of the research community as well as Rostovtzeff's social activities during the First 
World War are considered; and fourth, his stance and gradual separation that eventually 
led to his exile within the revolutionary year 1917 is reviewed. 

F. manages to gather many interesting and remarkable findings in each chapter that do 
not stand loosely but are cleverly connected and thus form a consistent narrative. She draws 
a picture of Rostovtzeff as a dedicated teacher and excellent as well as highly productive 
scholar who was well versed from his first days in scholarship to find new topics and to 
combine different disciplines of study — ancient history, classical philology and archaeology 
— that he approached with socio-economic questions and an eye on then current political 
developments, yet without falling into then common traps of historical cycle theories or 
non-evidence-based comparisons. However, he also clearly emerges as a brilliant networker, 
powerbroker and key player, within the scientific community as well as in the Russian 
society of his time. 

Very remarkable, at least for the reviewer, are Rostovtzeffs continuous efforts and 
attempts to make ancient studies global, by advocating not only a real internationalisation 
of congresses in terms of countries and recognised research languages but also by fighting 
for incorporating the fringes of the classical world, namely ancient sites in Russian territory, 
into the scope of A/tertumswissenschafien. This makes his deep disappointment and frustra- 
tion about the nationalistic and chauvinistic statements of German-speaking scholars at the 
beginning and in course of the First World War even more understandable. However, this 
drastic and far-reaching break in international scholarship that affected nearly the whole 
20th century did not stop his attempt to build comprehensive ancient studies in Russia and 
to form new links and co-operation. It provides some hope for us nowadays who see flat- 
tening of academic standards — against which Rostovtzeff fought strongly — and a constant 
struggle between internationalisation and nationalisation in many parts not only of the 
academic world for which Rostovtzeff found an admirably balanced way. 

What equally emerges from the volume is the deep entanglement of greater political 
developments and scholars’ lives. In fact, Rostovtzeffs acting as both scholar and active 
member of an increasingly political society in Russia makes us aware that research is never 
separated from the political and social system, and that there is the ever-deep impact of 
Humanities on present society. This impressive and very readable study is thus not only 
interesting for scholars of the evolvement and history of ancient studies but also a motiva- 
tion to raise our voices once freedom of research and speech is threatened. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Giinther 


D. Fields, Frankness, Greek Culture, and the Roman Empire, Routledge Monographs in 
Classical Studies, Routledge, London/New York 2020, x+236 pp. Cased. ISBN 978- 
0-367-26241-9 


Parrhesia, ‘frankness’ or ‘freedom of speech’, is the quintessential feature of Greek democ- 
racy, a fundamental notion embodied by figures such as Aristophanes, Socrates and Dem- 
osthenes. Diogenes of Sinope deemed it ‘the most beautiful thing in the world’ and Dana 
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Fields devotes her rich and stimulating study to the origin and growth of this idea in the 
post-classical period, especially in the Roman empire. Often opposed to flattering, the con- 
cept acquired different philosophical, political and even religious nuances outside classical 
Greece, in the Hellenistic and Roman Mediterranean, when the interlocutor of the political 
discourse was no longer the polis, but the absolute monarch of a supranational empire. 
F. challenges the long-lasting scholarly consensus that after the classical world parrhesia was 
depoliticised, turning from a political right to an ethical value (a narrative that along with 
the idea of post-classical decline due to a rise in individualism, affected many scholars, 
including Foucault). F. is certainly successful at demonstrating that, in the post-classical 
period, parrhesia still had a political meaning connected to the contemporary world: frank- 
ness concerned the personal ethics of the self precisely because politics revolved around 
individuals and personal relationships. Frank political speech can be found in the interac- 
tion between king and adviser, between adviser and cities, and between the emperor and 
the bouleutic class of the Greek cities. As historically connected to Greek citizen rights, 
parrhesia came to be felt as an exclusive privilege by the Greek ruling class which Roman 
emperors used to keep turbulent multi-ethnic Eastern provinces at peace. In thematic chap- 
ters, D. examines various aspects of parrhesia. 

In Chapter 3 the focus is on frank speech toward monarchs, including Roman emper- 
ors, via the alternative advisory/pedagogical speech. By accepting frank criticism from his 
adviser, usually a philosopher, the king could emphasise his benevolent attitude and prove 
to be a ‘lover of truth’ (although parrhesia is definitely not a synonym of ‘truthful dis- 
course’). Conversely, oppositional speech, often in the form of jokes, could be used to test 
rulers on the limits of their tolerance; here Hellenistic kings proved to be rather more open- 
minded than Roman emperors. Chapter 4 addresses the place of frankness in the orations 
addressed to civic bodies of the Imperial era. Dio Chrysostom presented himself as the 
conveyer of uncomfortable truths to the cities, for the sake of their survival; the people 
could decide to accept them or reveal themselves as demos tyrannos, but the overall aim was 
to stay in control of their community and avoid military intervention by Rome (a constant 
preoccupation, may I add, of the leaders of Jewish Diaspora communities, too, when facing 
internal doctrinal controversies). In Chapter 5, F. examines the relationships within the 
civic elites in the Eastern cities of the Roman empire, socially stratified mechanisms which 
necessitated a delicate balance of obsequiousness and frankness in a complicated system of 
fragile hierarchies. Chapter 6 provides an analysis of Lucian's satire showing how Lucian 
brought at the centre of stage an important point, namely the competition over the legiti- 
mate inheritance of the Greek legacy of frankness. 

Among the many interesting points made by the book is the fact that ancient icons of 
frankness are usually male, as women were not supposed to raise their voice (something that 
would necessarily be directed against men, such as in Aristophanes). An exception (not 
noted by F.) is Cleopatra, whose parrhesia in speech and act before Caesar (see Plutarch, but 
also Lucan) is quintessentially political, as it serves to prove her legitimacy as a ruler through 
her Greek descent. Another point the book does not address is how the reputation for par- 
rhesia characterised not only Greek rhetoric, but above all Greek historiography. Under 
Augustus, Timagenes of Alexandria’s criticism (defined as ‘acid tongue’) of the emperor and 
his family cost him the burning of his books, but legitimised him as a Greek historian in 
the eyes of posterity. The insults of the Alexandrian gymnasiarch Isidorus against Claudius 
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in the Acta Alexandrinorum or the Alexandrians’ anti-Semitic or anti-Egyptian attitude 
reflected in the papyri, are interesting examples of the nuances that Greek frankness could 
take in the Roman Imperial period. F. does not include Acta documents, although they give 
voice precisely to the rhetoric of the Greek bouleutic class under analysis. 

In the eyes of Roman emperors parrhesia easily became /oidoria, ‘insult’, and created 
martyrs, who described themselves as successors of Socrates (what Whitmarsh defined as 
the ‘drama of cultural hegemony between Roman power and Greek paideia’). This con- 
nects to the fact — noted by F. — that Plato’s Apology, as well as Diogenes of Sinope, were 
revived, imitated and discussed in the Roman empire. F. focuses explicitly on authors writ- 
ing Greek literature in the ‘long second century CE’, and leaves out questions of freedom 
of speech in Seneca, Tacitus, Pliny or Suetonius or in other Latin authors; this choice may 
have been justified by reasons of space and time, but does not cover all the implications and 
ramifications of the theme, which surely deserve to be investigated further. Tacitus gave 
a famous definition of /ibertas that subsumed parrhesia, and Marcus Aurelius translated par- 
rhesia to libertas, while praising Old Comedy for puncturing arrogance. This is probably 
why in many languages parrhesia is still understood as ‘freedom of speech’, while in others 
it is more attractive to call it by the non-Roman word ‘frankness’. This lexical choice has to 
do with the self-presentation as the legitimate heirs of Greek democracy, showing that we 
are still in the ongoing cultural race which Lucian unmasked, when he depicted the con- 
temporary world’s failure to maintain the supposed frank-speaking ideal of the past, and 
put the model itself under the lens of discussion. 


University of Pavia Livia Capponi 


R.B. Ford, Rome, China, and the Barbarians: Ethnographic Traditions and the Transform- 
ation of Empires, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2020, xx+369 pp., 12 maps. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-108-47395-8 


Comparative studies have their chances and challenges, the latter being often the result 
from the lack of knowledge of one of the sides compared.! This book comparing ancient 
Rome’s and China’s perceptions of barbarians from an ethnographic point of view is differ- 
ent since its author is fluent in the necessary ancient languages, Greek, Latin, Chinese, and 
acquainted with the main lines of scholarship in both, usually separated, fields. 

Randolph Ford does not, of course, attempt to cover all ancient ethnographic notions 
on either side, which would certainly result in aporia due to the vast amount of views and 
usages of the Self and the Other, i.e. the ‘barbarian(s)’ in classical literatures. Instead, he 
chooses to concentrate on the Late Antique period which saw turbulent and contradictory 
times in the ‘East’ as well as in the “West with the downfall of the imperial rulers known 
before (the Roman empire; the Han Dynasty), bloody wars and conflicts (‘barbarian inva- 
sions’), the rise of various rules, realms and kingdoms with often ‘non-Roman’ or 


! Cf. the ‘Forum: Comparative Studies — Chances and Challenges’. Journal of Ancient Civilizations 
32.1 (2017), 10721, with contributions from F.-H. Mutschler and W. Scheidel (“The Benefits of 
Comparison: A Call for the Comparative Study of Ancient Civilizations’) and S. Günther (‘Ad diversas 
historias comparandas? A First, Short and Droysen-Based Reply to Mutschler and Scheidel’). 
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‘non-Chinese’ groups involved, and the latching on to a belief in, and an anchoring of the 
own rule in, ‘empire’ from different sides and with different interests. After a short intro- 
duction to the field of comparative studies and an overview of the complicated history of 
the time on either side (pp. 1—13), F. rightly devotes several pages to formulate his research 
question and approach (pp. 13-27). Based on an exemplary examination of ethnographic 
works from the Graeco-Roman and Chinese side to discover the models and modes of the 
“barbarian” in imperial views, he asks about the literary conceptualisation of the Self and 
the Other in two crucial works written in ‘late antiquity’ following the reunification of the 
Roman and Chinese empires in the 6th and 7th centuries AD, respectively: the Wars of 
Procopius of Caesarea under emperor Justinian, and the Jin shu (Book of Jin), attributed to 
Fang Xuanling/Hsuan-ling in the early Tang Dynasty. 

His combination of literary and historical approach that analyses the interrelations and 
entanglements of imperial perception and construction of ‘barbaric’ identities and the mir- 
roring but also perpetual reformulation of these frames in retrospective historiographical 
works proves to be a successful axe to cut a swathe through the jungle of ethnographic 
writings and modern scholarship. In Chapter 1 (pp. 28-95), F. carves out three main 
frameworks in which both Graeco-Roman and Chinese ethnography worked: genealogy, 
geography/climate/astrology, and history/historical change. Basically he argues that Graeco- 
Roman narratives are rather inclusive in terms of genealogical links with barbarian peoples, 
are quite interested in relating geographical etc. information to physiognomic as well as to 
ethnical and political characteristics of them, and ascribe the potential of an albeit limited 
historical development to these people; while Chinese sources are, grosso modo, more con- 
cerned with pointing out the differences and separation of such peoples from the ‘Chinese’ 
within a rather stable world order that does not allow for much development and civilised 
features of those outside but centres on an allegedly ever-existing Chinese empire with sev- 
eral of these subservient peoples inhabiting the margins of the realm. In this respect it 
would have been worthwhile to compare the perception of the Parthians since for their 
empire we have accounts from either side, and arguably these work along similar lines. 

Chapter 2 (pp. 96-129) explores how ‘barbarians’ are conceptualised and viewed in 
both traditions. The stark difference, F. argues, is that there is a potential for admiration of 
the “foreign” element in Graeco-Roman tradition while Chinese sources are rather employ- 
ing anti-barbarian rhetoric and exclusive concepts and terminology. At least for the Graeco- 
Roman sources, one should ask to what extent the presentation of noble, or savage, 'barbar- 
ians” serves as a mirror of the own situation within the 'civilisation'; for instance, Tacitus 
regularly uses foreign peoples and persons and their behaviour as well as customs to let his 
readers reflect on current Roman grievances and deficits, and it would have been interesting 
to know for the reviewer who is a classicist, whether and how such mirroring is present in 
Chinese accounts. 

The following three chapters build on the former two introductory ones and focus on 
the ethnographical features of what F. calls the post-classical age by looking at ethnographi- 
cal paradigms, barbarian figures, and speeches in Procopius Wars and in the Jin shu, respec- 
tively. The very detailed and source-based arguments cannot be fully presented here but the 
main results are as follows: For Procopius, F. concedes that there is the traditional differ- 
ence between ‘Romans’ and ‘barbarians’ present in his work but that the lines become 
blurred due to the various ‘sub-identities’ and relations of foreign peoples such as the 
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Franks and Goths with the ‘Romans’, and that they do not matter as much as in the Chi- 
nese account that attempts to legitimise the reunification under the Sui and Tang dynasties 
against the background of the turbulent centuries with (partly) foreign rules before. In this 
way, he draws again on the one hand the picture of a rather ‘inclusive’ West where ethnic- 
ity is not in the foreground but becomes less visible and important than other features such 
as moral behaviour, good conduct of political and military affairs, and participation in the 
cultural civilisation for which everyone is potentially capable. On the other hand, the stark 
and rather rigid dichotomy in the Jin shu that runs for F. contrary to traditional narratives 
of the cosmopolitanism and inclusiveness of the Tang Dynasty led to an 'either-or', where 
‘non-Chinese’ either integrated totally into the Chinese system and gave up their original 
“barbarian” identity, or remained outside and could been regarded as potential threat to the 
imagined ever-unified Chinese empire. 

With this challenging hypothesis, F. can certainly stimulate the discussion about the 
extent these writings shaped political realities and identities in antiquity, and can gain 
ground in modern discussions. Yet, we must be warned to take the results as inherent and 
ever-existing modes of inclusion or exclusion of the Other in the ‘West’ and in the ‘East’. 
The categories present in the writings, and presented in the study, were not fixed ones but 
were as flexible and adjustable then as they are nowadays, being permanently in the com- 
municative discourse and modified for specific situations. It is the merit of this study to 
have shown how such frameworks emerged in specific contexts and entangled with political 
and social developments. Yet the question of whether and to what degree they could take 
salience or even predominance in the /ongue durée — crucial for modern social and political 
studies — is leaving the framework of serious historical scholarship. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


D. Gorzelany, Macedonia — Alexandria: Monumental Funerary Complexes of the Late Classi- 
cal and Hellenistic Age, Archaeopress, Oxford 2020, iv+236 pp., illustrations (most in 
colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-136-8 


This is a translation of a book originally published in Polish in 2014. There is no indication 
of any revision of the text for this edition and the latest works cited in the bibliography are 
dated to 2014. In writing this review I should state my own special interest. The Macedo- 
nian vaulted tombs and the rock-cut Hellenistic courtyard tombs of Alexandria were the 
subject of my first post-graduate studies back in 1954-55 when I was looking particularly 
at their architectural form and their links to the forms of classical Greek domestic architec- 
ture, referring to them as House Tombs. At that time examples of Macedonian vaulted 
tombs were not very numerous, and I extended my research to the Alexandrian tombs in 
the hope of finding links with the Macedonian. In the end I decided there were substantial 
differences and that the Alexandrian tombs did not shed any real light on the form and 
development of the Macedonian. 

Since then the number and significance of the Macedonian tombs has increased out of all 
recognition. Central to this, of course, are the discoveries made by Manolis Andronikos of 
the royal tombs at Vergina and, above all, of the unrobbed tomb of Philip II with its original 
and extremely valuable contents intact. Numerous other tombs have been discovered and 
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excavated by members of the Greek Archaeological Service and there is now a much fuller 
catalogue of examples to study for which B. Gossel's 1980 dissertation Makedonische Kam- 
mergrâber is the essential starting point. 

In contrast, there have been virtually no further discoveries of Hellenistic courtyard 
tombs at Alexandria, despite the continuous building development there, and the present 
study, as far as they are concerned, is based on precisely the identical list of examples and 
publications that I studied some 65 years ago. There is only one new example, not fully 
published and mentioned by Dorota Gorzelany only in passing, in the group at Mustapha 
Pasha in the eastern suburbs of Alexandria. I saw and photographed this tomb some 
25 years ago, but G. has obviously not seen it and does not take it into account in her 
study; she is entirely dependent on the previously published works and her illustrations of 
the Alexandrian tombs are copied directly from them, particularly from the studies by 
Achille Adriani. While she includes her own photographs of some of the tombs in Macedo- 
nia there are none of the Alexandrian tombs — it would seem that she has not actually vis- 
ited Alexandria herself. 

Her book comprises five sections. First of all, an Introduction giving brief historical 
accounts of Macedon and Alexandria, essential for understanding the context of the tombs. 
Secondly, a chapter on types of funerary complexes in Macedonia, particularly valuable for 
her synopsis of the predecessors of the vaulted tombs, the often substantial and decorated 
cist graves; then the vaulted tombs themselves, but without any full catalogue of them. 
Then, finally, the rock-cut tombs. 

The next section includes the funerary complexes of Alexandria. Then the fourth and 
fifth sections which are her most significant contribution to the study of the tombs, on the 
symbolism of the architectural form, painted decoration and contents of the tombs in Mac- 
edon and then, similarly, on the symbolism of the architectural form, painted decoration 
and furnishing of the tombs in Alexandria. These two chapters illustrate the similarities, 
such as they are, but essentially make clear the difference between the two groups. There 
then follows a brief conclusion. 

Comparison of the second and third chapters, together with the fourth and fifth does 
bring out similarities between the two groups, but much more emphasises the differences, 
which appear fundamental. Both may (but not necessarily) contain stone representations of 
couches, which of course reflect Greek dining customs rather than places to sleep. Even 
here there do seem to be differences. In Macedon the dead rest on top of the couches, in 
Alexandria the couch is hollowed and serves as a sarcophagus. Even so, both are probably 
linked to a custom of commemorative dining. (Here, perhaps, a reference to the ritual 
defined in the inscription from Thera, the so-called Will of Epikteta might have been as 
relevant as G.'s reference to Magna Graecia.) Both categories embellish their structures with 
the Greek architectural orders, both reflect elements of domestic architecture, the types of 
rooms found in houses. 

But then there are differences, possibly over-emphasised by the relatively small number 
of the Alexandrian tombs compared with the Macedonian. The Macedonian tombs, once 
in use, are sealed off, particularly the actual burial chamber, if not the vestibule. The Alex- 
andrian tombs generally have open access, by stairways if necessary, to the courtyards. The 
courtyards themselves are part of another significant difference. The Alexandrian tombs are 
excavated into the bedrock; the Macedonian are built and then buried, often covered with 
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tumuli. The Macedonian tombs, once fully developed, are roofed with key-stone vaults; 
there is no vaulting in the Alexandrian tombs, even though suitable stone for its construc- 
tion would have been readily available. The burial ritual may well have differed. In Mace- 
don (with the example of Philip II particularly) cremation is an acceptable ritual. In Alex- 
andria inhumation, whether in a couch-sarcophagus or in loculus burial in the walls of the 
various rooms, is the norm, as in Cyrene. And of course in details, whether of objects, 
carvings or painting, in Alexandria there is an inevitable Egyptian influence. In wall paint- 
ing this is so strong that on the original discovery of the tombs at Anfushy on the island of 
Pharos in Alexandria they were initially described as the burial places of poor local Egyptian 
fishermen, which was of course a nonsense. 

Given these essential differences between the two types of tomb G.'s study makes the 
contrast clear. There are, perhaps, some omissions. She does not include the examples of 
Alexandrian type excavated courtyard tombs on Cyprus (which was, of course, under the 
control of the Ptolemies) at Paphos (The “Tombs of the kings”) and Phlamoudi. She does 
not include the Macedonian type tombs on Euboea nor the Heroon at Kalydon, interesting 
for the ritual significance of a vaulted tomb under a room of a courtyard building which 
served for formal feasting. It might have been useful also to look at the tombs at Cyrene 
(under Ptolemaic control of course), particularly the tombs cut into rock faces with court- 
yard areas in front of them and inhumation burials in loculi in the walls of the funerary 
chamber behind. G. lists my account of the false facade tombs at Cyrene in her bibliogra- 
phy but not Jim Thorn's monumental study, The Necropolis of Cyrene (Rome 2005). 

I found this book most nostalgic for my own interests. It gives a useful account of the 
two different localities and types of tomb involved. Its translation into clear and fluent 
English is most welcome. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


M. Grawehr, C. Leypold, M. Mohr and E. Thiermann (eds.), Klassik — Kunst der Könige. 
Kings and Greek Art in the 4th Century BC, Tagung an der Universitat Zürich vom 
18.—20. Januar 2018, Zürcher Archäologische Forschungen 7, Verlag Marie Leidorf, 
Rahden 2020, 225 pp., 59 pp. of plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-667-3/ISSN 
2196-3584 


This book collects most of the material from a conference held at the University of Zürich 
in 2018. The subject is of great interest since it focuses on how an art that emerged at the 
service of the Greek world ended up being used in other environments outside it and, espe- 
cially, by kings and dynasts. Of course, the 4th century BC, which is the period broadly 
addressed by the book, is an important moment in the cultural expansion of the Greek 
world and, in this sense, the use and appropriation of its artistic features by cultures related 
with the Greek one, also knew a wide development. We consider a great success to focus 
the problem on the figures of kings and dynasts that, in a good part of these non-Greek 
societies, centralise an important part of their economic resources and are going to use 
those Greek artistic forms within their own ideological schemes and propaganda. Likewise, 
the selected chronological framework is interesting because, in general terms, it focuses on 
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the pre-Hellenistic period; indeed, after the conquests of Alexander the Great, most of the 
territories that are the object of analysis in the different contributions will be subjected to 
irreversible changes. 

The book begins with an extensive introduction by one of its editors, Matthias Grawehr, 
who presents a good part of the problems that can be analysed. Rightly, he observes how 
the 4th century must be seen as a period of ‘active propagation’ of Greek art ‘serving the 
political agenda of kings’, while underlining how the agency of the whole process is in 
the hands of the kings themselves who commission the works. One of the key points of the 
discussion has to do with the definition of what is and what is not Greek art. Although it 
is possible that the controversy does not end with this work, we believe that the appropriate 
position is the one maintained by the author when he states that said term will be used ‘to 
describe an artistic style, without implying any statement about the geographic or ethnic 
origin of the artist. An interesting aspect, which has to do with this position, is that of the 
interactions between territories and kings, which allow the circulation of artistic themes, 
but also of artists and, with it, the emulation (rather than imitation) of the Greek world, 
with the aim of forging ‘new meanings that served their own ends’. 

Christian Marek's chapter focuses on the Hecatomnids, a case that is used by the author 
to reflect on the concept and practice of “Hellenisation’ within Caria, a non-Greek territory 
under the authority of the Achaemenids; this phenomenon is observed in the selection of 
Greek motifs and iconographies but also in the use of the Greek language that this dynasty 
encourages, which leads the author to emphasise that this cultural phenomenon in the Car- 
ian case was limited to the elites. Asia Minor is the territory with which the contribution 
by Jacques des Courtils deals: Caria or Lycia serve, in his opinion, to show how after 
a rather sterile 5th century from the artistic point of view, the 4th sees an extraordinary 
flowering of art, especially that of the Greek type, with novelties that did not occur in 
Greece itself. The author attributes it, and without a doubt he is right, to the role played 
by the kings themselves as promoters of these changes, which turned this territory into 
a ‘laboratory for artistic creations’, compared with the Greek world itself, which remained 
within traditions more conservative. 

The chapter by Laurence Cavalier is also about Lycia, specifically about the remains of 
a monument in Limyra that was consciously shaped into a Greek temple, inspired by the 
Erechtheion. The author links these remains with some well-known monumental tombs in 
Lycia, such as the Nereid Monument or the Heroon of Pericles; she suggests that it is not 
a local work but that it was made by a Greek architect and she also notes possible relation- 
ships with Sidon. Jaqueline Koller also deals with Lycia, especially the seated and banquet- 
ing figures present in Lycian funerary reliefs. She shows the relationship of these images 
with those of gods and heroes in the Greek world, but also with the iconography of the 
ruler in the Assyrian and Persian world. All this would acquire in the Lycian world a new 
meaning linked to the representation of power. Oliver Hülden's is the last contribution 
dedicated to the Lycian world and considers to what extent the image shown by the impor- 
tant Lycian funerary monuments corresponds to the type of life carried out by their owners, 
which from the iconography would develop to the Greek way or, if on the contrary, their 
ways of life would have little to do with the usual ones in Greece. The presence of more or 
less palatial residences in some Lycian centres may tip the balance towards the former 
option. 
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With the chapter by Barbara Schmidt-Dounas we enter the Macedonian sphere. The 
author shows, after analysing various testimonies (tombs, palaces, public buildings) the 
large number of innovations that were introduced in Macedonia in the 4th century; in 
the plastic arts, Athenian influences would be observed, but also from other origins. The 
decoration of Macedonian chamber tombs as testimony of aristocratic life is the focus of 
Stephan Faust: hunting scenes (tomb II of Vergina), a banquet (Agios Athanasios) or the 
multiple allusions in the Tomb of the Judgment to the afterlife, personal achievements and 
mythology show a panorama of great complexity and deep symbolism. The last piece dedi- 
cated to Macedonia is that of Nadezda Nalimova, who analyses the floral decoration on 
various supports in the Macedonian world for which she suggests a possible relationship 
with the idea of eternity. 

Gocha Tsetskhladze takes us to the Black Sea, showing the close relations between the 
Bosporan kingdom and the Scythians, and suggests that the payment of taxes by the former 
to the latter in precious metals (especially gold) gave rise to new types of artistic products 
which, otherwise, would not have seen the light. 

The Cypriot world, also ruled by kings, is approached by Christian Kórner, who 
observes how the 4th century is a period of great flourishing that provokes a desire for great 
visibility on the part of their kings, both inside the island and abroad. For its part, the 
chapter by Gabriele Koiner, also dedicated to Cyprus, observes how the use of Greek art in 
those royal courts, especially those of Athenian inspiration, together with other cultural 
manifestations also of Greek origin, may have had among the Cypriot kings an instrumen- 
tal function to highlight its role within the social hierarchy of the different kingdoms. 

In another area, the Phoenician, the role of Sidon stood out in the 4th century. Rolf 
Stucky addresses the complex cultural influences that came to the city, both of Achaemenid 
and Greek origin (especially Athenian), but without ruling out the Anatolian world (Lycia 
above all). In his opinion, this is not an exceptional case, but shows the integration of the 
city into the artistic koine of western Achaemenid satrapies. 

Christian Schinzel deals with the role of money in the 4th century, much more complex 
than in the 5th. The author analyses the coins of the Athens defeated in the Peloponnesian 
War and the coins of Thebes and the Boeotians in which the names of magistrates begin to 
appear. Also in Asia Minor this phenomenon begins to be frequent, even in areas controlled 
by the Persians, where satraps tend to issue coins in their own name, even bearing their 
portraits. 

The last contribution, by Richard Posamentir, addresses the influence of Attic funerary 
art in other territories. Comparing the geographically close but politically different cases of 
Panticapaeum (capital of the Bosporan kingdom) and the democratic city of Tauric Cher- 
sonesus, he observes how the same models are reinterpreted differently in both cities. 

The book presents a wide range of topics and approaches on the appropriation of cul- 
tural (especially artistic) traits in areas other than those where they arose and, therefore, 
opens up multiple possibilities to continue these analyses focused on contact and cultural 
change. The editing is very careful and is accompanied by a complete index as well as 
a wide repertoire of images, of very good quality, many of them in colour, which allow the 
reader adequately to follow the ideas that different authors wish to convey through them. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 
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R. Hâmmerling, Zwischen dynastischen Selbstbild und literarischen Stereotyp: Königinnen der 
Seleukiden und der Mittelmiichte Kleinasiens, Pharos — Studien zur griechisch-römischen 
Antike 44, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2019, 276 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-3-86757-272-9/ISSN 1435-6457 


Robin Hâmmerling's study of Seleucid queens and those on the empire's periphery has 
benefited by her taking advantage of the results of inquiries presented in the Coşkun and 
McAuley volume,! but faces the same problems in separating literary stereotypes from 
dynastic self-image. While the latter is based on intelligent thought and planning (I include 
inscriptions, coinage, cuneiform documents and papyrus letters) — and it is here H. is at her 
strongest — the opposite must be argued for the former, accounts constructed often as if at 
the behest of the television programme ‘TMZ — all dirt on ‘royals’ must be reported, 
regardless of accuracy, regardless of source. 

Her introduction (pp. 8-29) wisely proceeds with sculptural and epigraphic remains. 
Commagene's dynasty places its origins among Achaemenid and Macedonian royal — male 
and female members are equal in importance, evidenced by the dexiosis of Mithradates II 
and his sister Laodice, who married into Arsacid royalty. After a summary of previous 
investigations into the topic, H. proposes to focus on the political relevance of geschwister- 
liche Beziehungen, political marriage as an important royal ritual because of its symbolic 
content, and the interactions between queens and the sons still underage for the kingship. 
One should be mindful that we cannot determine the actual influence exercised on popular 
perception by visible monuments, inscribed and sculpted. 

The political relevance of family ties (pp. 30—73) were apparent in the solid domestic 
and foreign policy reasons for which they were made. Inscriptions mention all members of 
the royal family, as if to build the image of a solid family unit marked by a continuity in 
personnel: so in the case of Antiochus III and Laodice III (Pontic royalty with Seleucid 
ancestry). I would not assign any excessive influence to the king’s p/iloi in affecting the 
composition of inscriptions (cf. p. 72) nor do I make every royal a geneticist as does Appian 
Syriaca 17. When a woman married into another dynasty, she did break off ties with her 
parental family, although the importance of such ties cannot be determined with any cer- 
tainty (cf pp. 62-69). Antiochus III married his sister into the Armenian Orontid dynasty 
— degree of influence unknown. Be mindful of the queens' royal absence in the account of 
Polybius. 

The effect of marriage ties on the foreign policies of the Seleucid and surrounding 
dynasties remains difficult to define (pp. 74—193), even after stripping away the most ste- 
reotypical accounts: three (ancient) accounts, 15 (modern) interpretations, to paraphrase 
Colonial Secretary Dernburg. Lysimachus (pp. 74-85) married Amastris (Achaemenid 


!. A. Coşkun and A. McAuley (eds.), Seleukid Royal Women: Creation, Representation and Distortion 
in Hellenistic Queenship in the Seleukid Empire (Stuttgart 2016) — reviewed in AWE 18 (2019), 363—66. 
Useful, but appearing too late: K. Erickson, "Where are the Wives? Royal Women in Seleukid Cult 
Documents”. In A. Coşkun and D. Engels (eds.), Rome and the Seleukid East (Brussels 2019), 135—56. 
Valuable here, too: G. Ramsey, ‘Seleukid Land and Native Populations: Laodike II and Competition 
of Power in Asia Minor and Babylonia’. In R. Oetjen (ed.), New Perspectives of Seleucid History, 
Archaeology and Numismatics (Berlin 2020), 243—64. 
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royalty) in hopes of some regional advantage, and then Ptolemaic Arsinoe. While the 
advantages and royal state of mind remain uncertain, OGIS 15 implies, at Samothrace, 
Arsinoe's ties to both Ptolemy I and Lysimachus were what counted. Later, some sort of tie 
to the Ptolemies and some sort of closer ties to neighbouring Anatolian minor dynasties 
were of importance (pp. 85-149). One effect was the appearance of Seleucid queens on 
coinage and the apparent Vormundschaft of Seleucid minors. The narration of events is 
complicated, Ptolemaic influence uncertain, dynastic strife certain. Valuable here is H.'s 
treatment of the marriage in 293 of Antiochus I to Antigonid Stratonice, wife(?) of 
Seleucus I (pp. 121-39, cf. p. 122). The tale of love-sick Antiochus and the advice offered 
by wise court doctor Erasistratus was constructed during the early Principate at Smyrna, 
a local story gaining wide popularity — in spite of Seleucus' antiseptic pronouncement that 
what the king says is law (cf Appian Syriaca 325). The frequent marriage ties between 
the Seleucid and Pontic houses was designed to solidify both dynasties (note that future 
Antiochus IV was named Mithradates after his Pontic grandfather). Cappadocian-Seleucid 
ties, for example Seleucid Antiochis marries Ariarathes and becomes part of the Cappado- 
cian royal cult (cf pp. 149-54), led to both friendship and strife. Only the marriage of 
Cappadocian Stratonice to Eumenes II of Pergamon received favourable treatment, even 
after the uncertainty of Eumenes’ assassination in 172, in both inscriptions and literature 
(pp. 156-64). Bithynian queens, of both Seleucid and Antigonid ancestries (pp. 164-71), 
were no guarantee of the absence of dynastic strife. A number of royals married ‘the girl 
next door’, i.e. the daughter of a locally important noble family. Again, the only bright spot 
was the marriage of Attalus I of Pergamon to Apollonis from Cyzicus (pp. 178-82). 

Royal mothers appear as guardians (pp. 194—209) with some frequency on numismatic 
and in literary sources. Seleucid propaganda made the queen-mother Laodice (Seleucus' 
mother) ‘Stammutter in Gründungsmythos des seleukidische Dynastie (pp. 194—96). 
Amastris of many marriages appears as ruler twice after ‘divorce and on her own coinage 
(pp. 196-99, cf. Abb. 6). Laodice, widow of Seleucus IV, appears on coinage minted at 
Antioch, her son's name inscribed on the reverse (the reference on p. 199 to Abb. 7 seems 
misplaced). The weibliche Regentschaft of the final Seleucid years is evidenced by the fre- 
quent appearance of royal women on both Seleucid and adjoining coinages, all a desire to 
project the image of dynastic continuity. 

In sum (pp. 210-14), the ‘meist blass erscheinenden seleukidischen und weiteren klein- 
asiatischen Kóniginnen' (p. 210) were tied to royalty on three levels: ‘sister’, wife, mother 
of future ruler. Emphasis fell on the continuity of the dynasty, on the title basilissa, save 
apparent influence from other dynasties. H. points (p. 213) to 'kein allgemeiner emanzipa- 
torische Entwicklungsprozess'. She has done an excellent job, but will need to improve her 
treatment of numismatic evidence (indicate the content of the coin inscriptions). The dou- 
ble portraiture appearing on non-Seleucid successor coinage (cf. n. 901 on p. 214) may well 
be due to long-standing Seleucid practice. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 
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L. Hannestad, Nicator: Seleucus I and his Empire, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2020, 
182 pp., colour illustrations, map on front and end cover boards. Cased. ISBN 978- 
87-7219-173-7 


For a little more than two decades there has been something of a resurgence in the study of 
the Seleucid kingdom that has fundamentally altered our understanding of this particular 
successor empire, and this recent addition by Lise Hannestad succeeds as a critical contribu- 
tion to this ever-changing field with her re-examination of Seleucus I and his empire. This 
is a topic that greatly merits specific scholarly consideration. The reign of Seleucus I has 
enjoyed something of an uneasy temporal transition in Hellenistic studies from the likes of 
Seyrig (1968) through the reformulations of Mehl (1986) and Grainger (1990) to the most 
recent reassessment by Ogden (2020).! In each case, Seleucus’ reign marks both the foun- 
dation of empire and the beginning of an impressive period of expansion that arguably 
lasted until the reign of Antiochus III. While she acknowledges the works of Mehl and 
Grainger (p. 8), she does not engage with their scholarship other than a mere reference to 
the latter (38, n. 9). 

The first three chapters concern Seleucus prior to his kingship. She begins with Arrian's 
notice of Seleucus (Anabasis 5. 13. 4, 16. 3) as commander of the royal hypaspists against 
the Indian king Porus. This is followed by an excursus on the hypaspists under Alexander 
as they appear in Arrian and concludes with a brief series of possibilities of Seleucus” partici- 
pation in other events up to Alexander's death. It would have been fruitful had she made 
use of the works of Milns and Anson among others about the ‘Shield-bearers’ and what 
they might inform us about Seleucus. The next chapter surveys Seleucus after the death of 
Alexander and the initial chaos this caused in the army. She follows Diodorus (18. 3. 4) in 
having Seleucus affirmed as commander of the cavalry of the Companions, because he did 
not occupy a position high enough ‘to warrant offering him a satrapy’ (p. 27). She stays on 
this well-trodden path in assigning Seleucus' participation in the mutiny against Perdikkas 
in Egypt, and later his appointment as satrap of Babylonia as a consequence of the meeting 
at Triparadisus in 321. It is to this that she devotes the third chapter: his career as the 
‘Satrap of Babylonia’ closely adhering to the events presented by Diodorus from the treaty 
of Triparadisus to Seleucus' retreat in 315 from Antigonus in Babylon. 

In Chapter 4 we find Seleucus in Egypt as he, along with Ptolemy, participated in the 
resistance against Antigonus. The success that he and his allies enjoyed is evidenced by his 
recapture of Babylonia in 311, the inaugural year of the so-called Seleucid Era. He subse- 
quently fended off (to a stalemate?) an incursion by Antigonus in 310/9 in the so-called 
Babylonian War and in cz. 307 set off on his eastern anabasis into Central Asia, reaching 
India in ca. 305/4 where he ceded parts of the domain he had claimed by right of inherit- 
ance from Alexander to the Indian king Sandrokottus/Chandragupta Maurya in exchange 
for some elephants, a marriage contract and an alliance. By 305/4 he had returned to 
Babylon and had declared himself king. In 302 he along with Ptolemy, Lysimachus and 


! H. Seyrig, Seleucus I and the foundation of Hellenistic Syria (Beirut 1968); A. Mehl, Seleukos 
Nikator und sein Reich (Leuven 1986); J.D. Grainger, Seleukos Nikator: Constructing a Hellenistic 
Kingdom (London 1990); D. Ogden, Legend of Seleucus: Kingship, Narrative and Mythmaking in the 
Ancient World (Cambridge 2020). 
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Kassander defeated Antigonus at Ipsus. The succeeding chapter continues the chronological 
unfolding of events after Ipsus with Seleucus appointing his son Antiochus I as co-regent 
(p. 72) and concludes with his assassination by Ptolemy Keraunus in 281, following his 
victory over Lysimachus earlier in the year. While discussing the assignment of Antiochus I 
to the "Upper Satrapies’, it is curious that Seleucus’ wife Apame, a member of the Persian 
aristocracy, either in this context or later in the work, appears no more than as an append- 
age given that so much work in recent years by Elizabeth Carney, Sabine Müller and a host 
of others has established the influence that she wielded as his queen and mother of 
Antiochus. 

'The emphasis in Chapter 6 on the economy and administration marks the beginning of 
the second half of the work, examining different features of the king. The chapter surveys 
the kinds of coins that were struck with particular consideration given to the mint at Baby- 
lon. This is followed by a brief discourse on Pseudo Aristotle's Ozkonomika on government 
finance, perhaps written during Seleucus reign (p. 82). Attention is also paid to the types 
of land ownership, commodities and market prices, sources of revenue and the role that his 
royal ‘Friends’ might have played. References to Wikipedia (nn. 21 and 30), however, 
detract from this overview. The chapter on ‘Royal propaganda and ideology’ considers vari- 
ous objects associated with Seleucus ‘in which a royal ideology is clearly visible’ (93). These 
objects include obverse and reverse types and motifs on his coinage, like the anchor, 
elephants, a male figure wearing a panther skinned helmet with a bull's ear and horns, 
a horned horse head and Greek deities. She avoids analysing their symbolic meaning. The 
discussion then turns to inscriptions, specifically those found at Didyma, and others by 
Antiochus at Borsippa and Babylon. 

Chapter 8 surveys Seleucus as the founder of various kinds of settlements. As a note of 
caution, H. attempts as much as possible ‘to concentrate on the period of Seleucus and 
Antiochus or, on occasion, the early Seleucid period in general” (p. 111). She thus examines 
the roles of Seleucid kings as city founders, the foundation of Seleucia-on-the-Tigris, Ai 
Khanoum, four large cities of the Tetrapolis in northern Syria along with numerous other 
smaller cities founded by him and his successors, a series of fortified cities were established 
along the Euphrates, and others of various type in Asia Minor. The next chapter looks at 
material culture — royal palaces, pottery and terracottas. The survey begins with a survey of 
three cities in Babylonia (Uruk, Babylon and Seleukia) as well as an examination terracot- 
tas, pottery and stamped impressions. This is followed by an overview of Susiana (Susa) and 
the Persian Gulf (Failaka), Bactria (Ai Khanoum) and the fortress settlement of Jebel 
Khalid. The overall assessment of this material leads to the conclusion that different regions 
in the kingdom reveal an uneven hybridisation of Greek and regional culture. The conclud- 
ing chapter rounds out the book serving as summation and epilogue. 

Nicator: Seleucus I and his Empire will be of great value to archaeologists and historians 
of the Hellenistic Age. The text is highly readable and H.’s enthusiasm for the subject is 
just as evident as is her erudition. Her review of Seleucus manages to summarise his accom- 
plishments in a way that places him in a new light. The book will complement any library. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 
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J. Harrisson (ed.), Imagining the Afterlife in the Ancient World, Routledge, London/New 
York 2019, xvi+196 pp., illustrations. Paperback 2020. ISBN 978-0-367-66561-6 


Imagining the Afterlife... is a collection of ten papers that were presented or inspired by the 
eponymous conference at Newman University at Birmingham in 2015, co-organised by 
Juliette Harrison and Niall Livingstone. The book consists of four parts that respectively 
address the afterlife in Classical Greece, in Roman and Etruscan culture, in classical litera- 
ture and in late antiquity. 

The contributions concentrate mostly on the examination of two types of evidence: 
funerary, either in the form of burial sites and monuments or rituals associated with the 
interment and the tomb; and literary, which spans chronologically from Homer to Servius. 
The authors, however, address the notion of the afterlife in antiquity from various perspec- 
tives and with different approaches. Those who focus on funerary rites and the treatment 
of the body during and after its deposition examine the concept in terms of a belief in the 
existence of a soul and its destination after death, as well as the idea that the living can 
affect the state of the dead. Others relate the afterlife to the preservation among the living 
of the memory of the dead in various ways, such as through monuments. Those who exam- 
ine the literary evidence use the description of the afterlife as a means to offer alternative 
readings to the texts. 

Part 1 addresses the way the notion of afterlife is reflected in Greek funerary rites. Molly 
Allen (“Visualising the Afterlife in Classical Athens...’) examines the shift in the Athenian 
funerary iconography from representations of the prothesis of the dead body to depictions 
of the soul of the deceased. The depictions of the dead in scenes on 5th-century BC white- 
ground Athenian lekythoi not only indicate contemporary notions concerning the way the 
state of the dead was imagined, but also reflect the importance attributed by the Athenians 
to the tomb as a place to communicate with the dead and influence their well-being. Nick 
Brown (‘Phrasikleia: Playing with Signs’) examines the Archaic monument of the young 
woman Phrasikleia uncovered at modern Merenda and describes how a monument can be 
used in order to create an afterlife for the deceased by preserving her memory alive. The 
reading of the monument by Brown suggests that it creates three different identities for the 
deceased, the textual, sculptural and real Phrasikleia. 

Part 2 focuses on Etruscan and Roman culture. Isabella Bossolino (“Break on Through 
to the Other Side": the Etruscan Netherworld and its Demons”) presents some of the most 
significant Etruscan demons and their characteristics and attributes the similarities between 
the imagery of the Etruscan afterlife and the Greek one to the spread of the Greek mystery 
cults to the area. Josipa Lulic (“Guide of Souls? Mercurius Psychopompos in Roman Dal- 
matia’) examines an aspect of the afterlife of Roman Dalmatia, that of the god Mercury as 
a leader of souls. The aim of the author through this analysis is to support the perception 
of religion as a network of different agents that can potentially change the meaning of the 
concepts transmitted. Gabriela Ingle (‘Funerary dining scenes in Roman tombs: Ensuring 
happiness in the afterlife’) presents two case studies of pagan tombs decorated with dining 
scenes to argue that the scenes were a way employed by the living to preserve the memory 
of the deceased and secure perpetually their well-being. 

Part 3 examines notions of the afterlife in Greek and Latin literature. Safari Grey ( Cos- 
mology, Psychopomps, and Afterlife in Homer's Odyssey) draws attention to a parallelism 
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of the concept of the afterlife with those of darkness, dream state and anonymity in Odys- 
sey, thus suggesting a new reading of the epos, where nostos has more to do with the spir- 
itual journey of the hero through various forms of death, rather than with a physical one. 
Stephanie Crooks (Daphnis! Tomb: Space for Immortality in Virgil’s 5th Eclogue’) relates 
the description of Daphnis’ tomb by Vergil to contemporary notions of immortality and 
literary tradition. Harrison (Reality and Unreality: Literature and Folklore in Propertius 
4.7") examines the reference of Cynthia’s ghost in Propertius poem by using the analytical 
tools of modern folklore studies. The author attempts to define the 'reality of Cynthia's 
ghost to its contemporary readers by comparing the attitudes of modern readers towards 
ghost stories. 

Finally, Part 4 concerns the perception of the afterlife in late antiquity. Doroszewska 
and Kucharski (‘A Ritual of the afterlife or the Afterlife of a Ritual: Maschalismos in Ancient 
Greece and Beyond") examine the custom of ritual mutilation of the dead body referred to 
as maschalismos, where its extremities are cut and hang from the neck and armpits. Their 
study demonstrates that the custom first mentioned by Aeschylus and Sophocles had little 
to do with what it became later in antiquity, through references by scholiasts, thus indicat- 
ing that even customs of the afterlife can have an afterlife. Finally, Frances Foster ("Servius 
on Virgil’s Underworld in Late Antiquity’) presents aspects of the afterlife through the 
examination of Servius’ commentary on Virgil's Aeneid 6, which reflect contemporary 
notions. 

As the editor herself notes, the idea of the afterlife, which has to do with ‘belief is 
a tentative matter and there are shortfalls in every methodology employed in reconstructing 
it. For this reason the contributors focus mostly on how the afterlife was imagined in the 
historical period, culture or case they examine, rather than what was believed about it. All 
contributions are valuable in their way, but as it is often the case in conference volumes, 
there are no common ideas brought up by the authors leaving the reader lacking conclu- 
sions or at least some sense of cohesion throughout the book. Perhaps it would have been 
helpful if the editor had included a concluding chapter pointing out some common 
remarks. Still, the breadth of the subjects examined and the approaches offer interesting 
insights. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


S. Hasegawa and K. Radner (eds.), The Reach of the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires: Case 
Studies in Eastern and Western Peripheries, Studia Chaburensia 8, Harrassowitz Verlag, 
Wiesbaden 2020, vii+193 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
447-11477-6 


The present work examines the eastern and western peripheries of the Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian empires, many of the papers offering publication of recently excavated sites, thereby 
permitting the re-examination of older problems. In their Introduction (pp. 1—5) the editors 
offer a basic bibliography on the general historical material discussed and a map pinpointing 
sites discussed. Apparently, Assyrian strategies had an effect into the 540s BC. But equally 
important is the influence of the late Prince Takahito Mikasa, patron of Near Eastern 
Studies in Showa-era Japan. Although the conference could not be held because of the 
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Corona-Notstand, the papers, destined for Rikkyo University, were published nonetheless, 
thus offering in Reiwa 2 (AD 2020) evidence for the long hand of the Prince's influence. 

Mark Altaweel (pp. 7-23) discusses the importance of flat archaeological sites, which 
provide insights not offered by multi-layered sites, i.e. reconstruction of urban street net- 
works and locations of higher level of traffic. Considered here are the results on the Peshdar 
Plain, the Dinka Settlement Complex. One method was to track surface stones not local to 
the area, but transported by humans. Such alien stones will exist in higher concentration, 
permitting graphical and data analysis. 

Shuichi Hasegawa (pp. 25—43) believes Tel Rekhesh (excavated 2006—17, cf. fig. 2, 
p. 28) may provide clues about the transition from Assyrian rule to Neo-Babylonian, were 
the local Babylonians slovenly administrators? If the Late Iron Age building complex 
(pp. 29—34) existed in Assyrian times, it might have functioned as a satellite of a provincial 
capital, occupied by a lesser officers, until reused by the Babylonians, or it was first con- 
structed in post-Assyrian times. 

Shin'ichi Nishiyama (pp. 45—71) focuses on Yasin Tepe, located in the Zagros on the 
Shahrizan Plain (with easy access to water) and details the results of the Yasin Tepe Archae- 
ological Project (2016—19, pp. 49—64). Results of the inquiries indicated the local pursuit 
in the eastern sectors of Assyrian cultural models. Evidence of the existence of a Nabu 
temple for Nishiyama (p. 59) may be 'an imperial initiative of control of the city and the 
province by means of religious power'. Traces (p. 65) were also found of local and western 
Iranian cultural influences. 

Jamie Novotny (pp. 73—93, translated texts on pp. 84—90) discusses the Assyrian build- 
ing activities in Harran, a largely Aramaean garrison and trading centre in the western sec- 
tor of the Assyrian realm.! Ashurbanipal, son of Esarhaddon, carried out his father's plan, 
extant evidence primarily textual records (cf caution on p. 74). The Ehulhul temple was 
constructed in six stages, but a royal visit at completion is uncertain (660s, the king might 
have sent royal garments as a stand-in). The Emelamana temple was expanded (although it 
was still in the Ehulhul complex). A personal royal escort of Nusku (and his wife Sadar- 
nunna) into the precinct remains uncertain (p. 82). Ashurbanipal (pp. 82-83) may have 
rebuilt Egipar (for Nikkal), plus a temple for Sadarnunna. 

Karen Radner er al. (pp. 95-109), from an elite burial, 470, in the Zagros Town cem- 
etery in Sanandaj (the Assyrian province of Parsua), publish a radio carbon data (9596 
probability), ca. 783-542 BC. 

Andrea Squittieri (pp. 111—35) discusses Assyrian defences in the east in the Peshadar 
Plain, viewing them as a network, not a dimes. The site of Gawr Miran plus the Dinka Set- 
tlement Complex (cf Altaweel pp. 7—23) citadel permitted a view along the lower Zab into 
the northern sectors — a network of fortifications leading deep within Assyrian territory. 
Evidence of qanats may indicate an Assyrian attempt to boost the sector's already rich 
agriculture. 

Hidetoshi Tsumoto (pp. 137—48) reports on earlier excavated (1970s—90s), but only 
more recently published (2009; 2014) sites in order to examine how small-scale sites fit 
into Assyrian control. Tell Ali al-Hajj on the Euphrates, located in the old Bit-Adini state, 


! Now see J. Tudeau, Building in Assyria: A Philological Perspective (Wiesbaden 2019) (reviewed 
below). 
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was captured in 856 and may have served a military role due to its location near a crossing 
point. It may have been abandoned in the Neo-Babylonian period. Tell Mastuna in north- 
west Syria, once part of the Hamath kingdom, initially in the latter half of the 8th century 
BC enjoyed prosperity before slipping into irrecoverable decline. 

Yoko Watai (pp. 149—65) surveys the monuments left in the western territories by Neo- 
Babylonians Nebuchadnezzar II and Nabonidus. The first ruler emphasises his ownership 
of natural resources (pp. 154—56, 160-61), mostly manifestos to future kings and the dei- 
ties — no trace of ‘systematic administrative control’. Nabonidus emphasises his piety and 
requests divine support — no trace of systematic continuous rule (p. 161). Thus it appears 
only at a local level, per Hasegawa pp. 25—43, that some measures were taken to build upon 
Assyrian administrative practices. 

Shigeo Yamada (pp. 167-93) considers the organisation of Zamua (Mazumua) in the 
western portion of the Zagros, an area which maintained a fragmental political-administrative 
system typical for mountainous regions. Beginning in 810 BC we have evidence for the 
governors’ names, although the eastern border was not always secure. Yamada turns to 
the Yasin Tepe necklet (cf Nishiyama pp. 45-71, especially pp. 58, 69). This site (pp. 184— 
87) may have been one of the major Assyrian bases, evidence (p. 186) pointing to 'close 
religious cultural relations between center and peripheries’. 

All the contributions are well illustrated and have detailed bibliographies. Thus the vol- 
ume will serve those investigating the transition from one imperial order to another? 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


L. Haselberger, Der Pergamonaltar und der Architekt Hermogenes: Schatten, Raum und 
Wahrnehmung, Dietrich Reimer Verlag, Berlin 2020, 320 pp., illustrations (most in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-496-01597-0 


A major problem for the study and appreciation of ancient Greek architecture (and, indeed, 
the majority of Roman examples) is that their form and visual effect has to be judged 
mainly from illustrations in books or fragments displayed in museums rather than the 
buildings themselves and that, even when they are reasonably well preserved — for example, 
temples in Sicily — crucial elements, particularly their roofs, have been lost, while their 
context, the crucial surroundings, are equally deficient. To form any valid judgment of 
them they need to be assessed by the space they enclose and the external space in which 
they stand. The importance of the present volume is underlined by its subtitle — 'schatten, 
raum und wahrnehmung' (shadow, space and perception). 

The actual structures studied — the Great Altar of Pergamon and Hermogenes’ Temple 
of Artemis at Magnesia — are represented by their remains in the Pergamon Museum in 
Berlin and they cannot be judged in their original situation and context. At Magnesia all 
that remains are the usual scattered elements of a completely demolished building, its frieze 
sculpture transported to the Louvre, two complete columns and entablature taken to 


? A. Garcia-Ventura and L. Verderame (eds.), Perspectives on the History of Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies (University Park, PA 2020) has a chapter (pp. 283-88) on Assyriology in the People's Republic 
of China. The book reviewed here serves as a study of Assyriology in Japan. 
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Berlin. Similarly the site of the Pergamon Altar presents only scattered pieces and traces of 
its footings. Visual appreciation of the Temple of Artemis depends on reconstruction draw- 
ings on paper: the Altar has the advantage of substantial, if partial, reconstruction in the 
Pergamon Museum. 

Lothar Haselberger's study begins with the statement of Hermogenes justifying his use 
of the pseudodipteral arrangement for the Temple of Artemis, as reported by Vitruvius 
(3. 3. 8). By doing away with the inner line of columns of the great dipteral Ionic temples 
he ‘not only saved expense and labour so that aspectus propter asperitatem intercolumnio- 
rum habeat auctoritatem". It is this ‘asperitas’ which H. emphasises as the key to Hermo- 
genes' architecture, so the form and appearance of the building. H. analyses the meaning of 
the terminology, the aspects of appearance which this signifies, the effect of shadow and 
scenography, the 'ratio' of the pseudodipteral form, the discovery of light and shadow 
and from this the ambivalence of 'roughness'. This surely is the key. My (rather elderly) 
copy of Lewis and Short gives asperitas to be the translation of Tpayócvc, harshness, 
applied to voice, qo vn, by Aristotle, so of speech. By chance, while I was first reading H.’s 
book I happened to watch one of the frequent Egyptological programmes on British televi- 
sion. This was concerned with Hatshepsut and of course showed a view of her temple at 
Deir el Bahari where the cameraman had chosen the right moment for its lighting so that 
it appeared as a line of bright columns against a completely contrasted black background 
— surely what Hermogenes meant by texyity¢ — so, roughness as contrast. This distinction, 
roughness as opposed to smoothness, is a device for successful rhetoric — contrast draws 
attention, smoothness leads to drowsiness and inattention. 

H. illustrates this in the Magnesia temple with computer drawings showing the different 
effects created by the sunlight at different hours and seasons, dependant on the variable 
angle of light. This too depends on the height of the columns — if they are too high their 
entablature and roof would not shade the cella wall completely. 

This is not the only benefit of the pseudodipteral arrangement. By removing the inner 
colonnade there is more space between the outer colonnade and the cella wall, allowing 
freer circulation for worshippers, as Vitruvius/Hermogenes points out. Another aspect, well 
illustrated by H., is the through vision along the flanks of the cella wall, unimpeded by 
the additional columns and by the alternation of light and shadow cast in the space by the 
outer columns. 

The great Altar at Pergamon was constructed when Eumenes II was king in celebration 
of victory over the Gauls. It stood in a precinct defined by walls rather than any stoa, 
entered by a gateway on its east side, whose form is uncertain, directly from the street lead- 
ing up through the Upper Agora towards the summit structures, temple and palace. Within 
the precinct the altar was placed on a podium approached from the west by a monumental 
stairway some 20 m wide. The podium itself was decorated by the great frieze depicting the 
contest between the gods and giants, placed over steps and surmounted by an Ionic colon- 
nade in front of a wall which enclosed the area occupied by the actual altar. This wall 
extended forwards to either side of the stairway, with the columns returning to flank the 
stairway and then extending without any continuation of the wall across the top of 
the stairway. The relief decoration also continued round the side of the stairs with its final 
elements placed on the stairs themselves. Worshippers therefore entered behind the 
podium, passing to either side of it before turning to face the stairway ascent from the west. 
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H. mentions a ‘playful’ suggestion made by Wolfram Hoepfner that Hermogenes might 
have been behind the design of the altar (Vitruvius suggests he may have worked at Perga- 
mon) but there is no evidence for this. Nevertheless the concepts demonstrated at Magnesia 
may also have been exercised in the altar. H. therefore lists aspects of the altar's design and 
execution which might suggest parallels with Hermogenes. There is the emphasis on the 
contrast between light and shade, achieved not only in the deep full carving of the figures 
depicted in the great frieze but also in in the arrangement of the Ionic colonnade above it, 
slender columns placed in the wide diastyle arrangement and set well forward of the wall 
behind them (which is built of darker stone) giving a similar effect to the relationship 
between the external colonnade and cella wall at Magnesia. 

H. also looks at links in the design and layout between the altar and the 5th-century 
constructions on the Acropolis at Athens. His fig. 77 points to the arrangement at Athens 
of the Propylaia, with its projecting wings flanking the approach stairway. But there is 
a difference. As well as the steps the Propylaia has a clear walkway approach which would 
have been needed for the sacrificial animals. It is difficult to see how animals could be easily 
led up the steps at Pergamon. 

Haselberger also compares the full-on visibility of the Pergamon frieze with the continu- 
ous frieze of the Parthenon, at the top of the cella wall and partly concealed by the external 
colonnades. It is the frieze which is the most conspicuous and important element in the 
design of the altar. People entering the enclosure from the road would see it at an angle, 
and H. refers to the point made by Heinz Kahler that they would tend to look to the right- 
hand section of the east frieze rather than its centre and that it was here that the principal 
contest on the frieze, that of Zeus and Athena with the giants was best placed. In the recon- 
struction in Berlin the principal view is of the steps and the west front. This contrasts with 
the Parthenon frieze, where we are used to seeing it at eye level in the British Museum — 
H. illustrates this with the Alma Tadema painting in the Birmingham Art Gallery of Phei- 
dias showing the frieze to his friends at scaffolding level (Varnishing day at the Acropolis, 
perhaps). There is a different purpose with the two friezes. The Pergamon frieze is meant 
to be directly seen by the worshippers, while the Parthenon frieze is an afterthought, surely, 
to the original design, perhaps in deliberate contrast to Darius’ boastful frieze at Persepolis 
(offerings brought to the Great King), to be seen rather by the goddess, with the Athenians’ 
simple offerings to her. 

H. continues with an account of how the altar has been viewed since its discovery and 
partial re-erection on Berlin. He looks at its place in the development of German archaeol- 
ogy particularly in the Middle East during the latter part of the 19th century. This, of 
course, has political connotations from both the German and the Turkish side. He consid- 
ers how it was displayed in Berlin, not only in the specially built museum but in the crea- 
tion of an enormous Panorama 60 metres in length giving a bird's eye view of ancient 
Pergamon. 

He then looks at subsequent reaction to the altar after its re-erection and display. First, 
a ‘baroque’ phase, from the 1870s to 1890s, connecting with the unification of Germany 
as a parallel to the creation of Alexander the Great's empire. The next phase, 'Early Modern 
to Modern” included the construction of a new Pergamon Museum. Then the present 
phase, following the rearrangement and renewal of the display in the Museum. 
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A final section, ‘A new way of seeing’, presents the altar in its Berlin Museum in its 
contemporary form, along with elements from Hermogenes' temple, the two columns from 
Magnesia now with the extra metre of their height removed, together with the facade ele- 
ments of the small temple of Zeus Sosipolis at Magnesia, also, of course, the work of 
Hermogenes. The new presentation involves the character of the lighting of the rooms in 
which they are placed, and, as an extension of this H. discusses the effect of variability of 
lighting achieved in the new display of the frescoes from the Garden Room of the Villa 
of Livia at Prima Porta in the recently opened Palazzo Massimo at Rome. This new way of 
lighting involves different viewpoints and conditions for reconstruction of the visibility 
of the Parthenon frieze, looking back to the 19th century pioneering photographs illustrat- 
ing movement by Eadweard Muybridge. 

This book presents an invaluable lesson in architectural visibility, appearance and, above 
all, context, not only for classical archaeologists but also (surely) for contemporary 
architects. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


M.B. Hatzopoulos, Ancient Macedonia, Trends in Classics — Key Perspectives on Classical 
Research 1, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/Boston 2020, xiii+241 pp., colour illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-3-11-071864-5/ISSN 2626-1030 


Ancient Macedonia by the prominent Greek scholar Miltiades Hatzopoulos provides a criti- 
cal presentation of a selected number of topics in the field of ancient Macedonian studies. 
The volume consists of six parts of which Parts 1 and 6 represent a short Introduction and 
Conclusion. Part 5 deals in brief (only seven pages) with a passage of Polybius! Histories 
(36. 17. 12-15), which says that the Macedonians were visited by heaven-sent madness, 
because they rose against the Romans who had been their benefactors. The volume is struc- 
tured around the other three parts, which discuss topics that have interested H. recently. 
The structure of these three parts follows basically the same pattern. They are subdivided 
into minor parts, which present in a very balanced way the scholarly debate over a given 
topic (from earlier to recent publications), and at the end H. expresses his own opinion, 
based on previous studies. 

Part 2 focuses on the land that was named Macedonia (in an historical-geographical 
sense) during the Archaic, Classical and Hellenistic periods, and how the meaning and the 
scope of this term changed during the Mediaeval and Modern periods. The pages devoted 
to the Archaic period concern the early expansion of the Temenidae from historical and 
archaeological perspectives. According to H., the identification of Aigeai with Vergina has 
finally proved that Thucydides' account (2. 99) on the expansion of the Temenidae follows 
a chronological order (but in his view the annexation of Eordaia and Almopia most prob- 
ably happened before the conquest of Mygdonia). He dates the Temenid expansion in 
Lower Paionia, Mygdonia and beyond in the late 6th century at the earliest, while the 
inception of population transfer from the Old Kingdom towards Anthemous and eastern 
Mygdonia after 348 BC. The first is based on: 1) there are 'close affinities between the 
Archaic necropoleis of Archontikon, Sindos, Nea Philadelpheia, Thermi and Hagia Paraskevi’; 
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2) there are divergences between these necropoleis and the corresponding necropolis of 
Vergina, which demonstrate that the latter does not belong to ‘the same undifferentiated 
human group’; 3) ‘the rapid decline in wealth of the former five necropoleis, in contrast 
with the soaring fortunes of the necropolis of Vergina from the end of the Archaic period 
onwards, tells a story of transfer of wealth usually connected with conquest’. The second 
conclusion is based on: 1) the absence of any typical Macedonian personal names in the 
epigraphic inscriptions from Anthemous from the Áth century BC (such names appear in 
the contemporary inscriptions from Vergina); 2) the fact that Philip II ceded Anthemous 
to the Chalcidians, which means that at that time (and probably before that) its population 
was not Macedonian. The rest of Part 2 deals in brief with the expansion of the Macedo- 
nian realm during the Classical period and the legal status of the conquered lands, as some 
particular cases (Paionia, Magnesia, Derriopos and so on) are discussed. 

Part 3 considers the ancient Macedonians — their origin and speech, cults and beliefs, 
customs and institutions, etc. Most of the discussion is connected with the question about 
the ethnicity of the ancient Macedonians. H. concludes: ‘none of the examined cultural 
markers, i.e. objective criteria, would exclude the Macedonians from the Greek cultural 
community. It should be noted that he devotes too much space to criticise Badian and 
Borza, who reject the Greekness of the ancient Macedonians and speak about modern lin- 
guistic nationalism, nationalistic archaeology and so on (with Greek scholars in mind). 
Given the latter, H.'s emotional response is perfectly understandable. However, although 
he is fully aware of Hatzidakis's 1910-11 work,! he omits to mention the unfounded attack 
of his fellow citizen against the Bulgarian scholar Gavril Kazarov? who, more or less, was 
accused of pursuing nationalistic aims.? 

Part 4 consist of a series of case studies concerning Philip II and Alexander the Great — 
Philip's regal years, his stay as a hostage in Illyria and Thebes, his regency, wives and mur- 
der, his heritage, Alexander's plans and so on. According to H., Philip II came to power 
between July and October 360 BC and was assassinated ca. October 336 BC, he was 
a regent until late 357 or early 356 BC, all his wives and their respective children listed by 
Satyrus were fully legitimate, and his remains were buried in Tomb II at Vergina. He 
believes that Alexander was not involved in the assassination of his father and that at some 
point, soon after the capture of Persepolis, his wish was ‘if not to return to Europe himself, 
at least to dispatch reinforcements to Antipatros’ (based on an inscription from Philipi — 
ZPE 116 [1997], 41-52). 

A full bibliography, an index, and colour illustrations round out the volume. 

There are many mistakes in the text, footnotes and bibliography, including wrong years 
of publication: Despoini 1916 (p. 19, n. 39), Hatzopoulos 1966c (p. 118, n. 427), 
Hatzopoulos 1966b (p. 119, n. 433), Müller, S. 1916 (p. 129, n. 40), S. Müller 216 
(p. 137, n. 84), Hatzopoulos 1918b (p. 147, n. 144); wrong pages — Hadzikakis 1910-11 


| p. XarlıBdxıc, “Kal dv epi tod “EAAyvcpod cGv &pyatov Moxs3óvov'. "Ezwtrnuovixr) 
Exetnois Haveniotnuiov A0gvàv 7 (1910-11), 87-134. 

? REG 23 (1910), fasc. 103-104, pp. 243—54. 

3 XarlıBdxc (as n. 1), 88, n. 1. See also K. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 1.2 (Strassburg 1913), 
43—44. 
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... pp. 87-109 (p. 188); and footnotes inserted in the wrong place — p. 116, n. 404. These 
are just examples. 

To sum up, H.'s book, a contribution to de Gruyter's series Trends in Classics, is useful 
for all those interested in the topics it discusses. 


Institute of Balkan Studies with Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 


C. Hecht, Zwischen Athen und Alexandria: Dichter und Künstler beim makedonischen König 
Archelaos, Philippika 112, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2017, x+228 pp. Paper- 
back. ISBN 978-3-447-10890-4/ISSN 1613-5628 


This is a revised version of Christine Hecht’s dissertation submitted to Eberhard Karls 
University, Tübingen, in 2015. It presents, evaluates and comments on ancient references 
to the stays of five Greek poets and artists at the Macedonian court during Archelaus reign. 
H. studies not only the sources which provide the information but also the works of these 
poets and artists, since, in her view, this makes it possible adequately to describe the phe- 
nomenon of Archelaus’ patronage and to gain knowledge of cultural history. All the impor- 
tant for the study ancient texts are given in both Ancient Greek and German and with few 
exceptions the German translation has been made by H. herself. 

The main body of the text consists of three chapters. The first — 'Archelaos und Make- 
donien' (pp. 5-18) — deals in brief with Archelaus’ policy, his image as philhellene, similari- 
ties and differences between Greeks and Macedonians, and Archelaus as presented in Greek 
sources. H. believes that Archelaus' efforts to get closer to Greek culture were: (1) attempts 
to become compatible with his Greek neighbours, since they did not readily recognise the 
Macedonians as Greeks; and (2) attempts to gain a stronger position in Macedonia — by 
recruiting important Greek poets he could demonstrate his influence in the Greek world 
before the Macedonians. She also thinks that the Athenians considered Archelaus a barbar- 
ian but wealthy ruler who had the finances to promote innovative Greek poets and artists. 

The second — ‘Die Makedonienaufenthalte der griechischen Intellektuellen’ (pp. 19-37) 
— focuses on the historicity of the information about the stay of five Greek intellectuals at 
Archelaus court, namely Euripides, Agathon, Timotheus of Miletus, Choirilus of Samos 
and Zeuxis. In order to estimate how much of it reflects reality, she follows two steps: she 
takes into consideration the date of the source — the best-case scenario is if we deal with 
a contemporary source; and, since even a contemporary source can be anecdotal, she also 
takes into consideration its nature (genre and presumed informative value). Following this 
approach, H. arrives at the conclusion that the stays of Euripides and Agathon at Archelaus? 
court are real, while those of Timotheus, Choirilus and Zeixis cannot be confirmed with 
absolute certainty. 

The third — ‘Die Dichter und Künstler um Archelaos als Wegbereiter des Hellenismus' 
(pp. 38-188) — is devoted to the five intellectuals and their works. They are analysed and 
compared with Hellenistic literature and art. H. demonstrates that one can find in them 
a strong tendency towards experimentation and creation as well as structures reminiscent of 
Hellenistic literature and art: original choice of themes; a combination of different genres; 
tonal, musical and linguistic extravagances; rhetorical finesse; etc. The fact that the works 
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of the five intellectuals were considered by their contemporaries exceptional allows H. to 
assume that Archelaus was a ruler who could attract well-known, but also much criticised 
in Athens, poets and artists, and support financially the production of their innovative 
poetry and art. According to H., if one accepts that the information about their stay in 
Macedonia is not correct, then the model of innovative poetry created at the court of 
a wealthy ruler (Archelaus) can be understood as a fictional prefiguration of Hellenistic 
poetry and rulership. 
Concluding remarks, a full bibliography and indexes round out the volume. 


Institute of Balkan Studies with Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 


W. Heckel, J. Heinrichs, S. Müller and F. Pownall (eds. with the collaboration of 
M. Simon, Lexicon of Argead Makedonia, Franke & Timme, Berlin 2020, 538 pp., 
including 5 pp. of plates. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7329-0405-1 


A lexicon focusing exclusively on Argead Macedonia has not been published so far. For this 
reason, and because of the great interest in studying this subject over the past ten years, the 
publication of the lexicon under discussion seems a good idea. It addresses scholars as well 
as students of (ancient) history and classics. Its chronological span covers the period from 
the middle of the 7th century BC to the death of Alexander IV (ca. 310 BC) though at 
times it goes beyond. There are 247 entries written by the editors and forty international 
experts, each expressing their own view about different matters concerning Argead Macedo- 
nia (members of the dynasty, topography, geography, economy, army, court, religion, main 
sources, aspects of reception, etc.). This leads to contradictions of some entries with others 
(where the same topic is discussed by different authors), which are ‘a logical result and 
intended to illustrate the wide range of current discussions’. There are entries devoted to 
matters (people, places, etc.), which are not Macedonian and/or not situated in Macedonia 
(for example Pyrrhos, Seleukos, Sparta, etc.). They do not provide any general overviews, 
but simply discuss the connection of these people, places etc. with Macedonia and the 
Argeadae. The size of these entries, therefore, depends on their relevance to Argead Mace- 
donia. With the publication of the lexicon the editors wish to fill the scholarly gap and to 
emphasise the importance of Argead Macedonia, to offer an overview of the most relevant 
matters of its history and its major political actors, to deconstruct traditional clichés (rooted 
in Greek and Roman expectations or prejudices), and to mirror the current state of the 
scholarly debate in its diversity. I think that the aims are successfully achieved. 

The entries are arranged in alphabetical order and cover 499 pages (pp. 31-529). They 
are well written, present the current state of the scholarly debate, and discuss many impor- 
tant questions concerning Argead Macedonia. It should be noted that separate entries 
devoted to the geography of Argead Macedonia as well as to the religion, language and 
origins of its population (I mean the Macedonians themselves) are absent. In my view, such 
entries would be useful. There are also no separate entries discussing Argeus II and the 
Macedonian rulers (no matter mythical or not) before Amyntas I (with the exception of 
Caranus and Perdiccas I), though some of them are nothing but a name in the list of rulers. 
Some inaccuracies: the entry Alexandreia states (p. 72) that ‘Alexandreia by Egypt was the 
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first of many cities founded by Alexander II’, but some sources mention Alexandria in 
Europe (Plutarch Alex. 9. 1; Steph. Byz. 'AAeE&v8pstx0); the entry for Perdikkas II wrongly 
quotes (p. 400) Theopompus of Chios (Brill's New Jacoby 115 F 279) and Hieronymus of 
Cardia (BNJ 154 F 1) as far as Perdiccas II's regnal years are concerned. 

To sum up, the lexicon of Argead Macedonia is useful, presents the current state of the 


debate and fills a scholarly gap. 


Institute of Balkan Studies with Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 


W. Held (ed.), The Transition from the Achaemenid to the Hellenistic Period in the Levant, 
Cyprus, and Cilicia: Cultural Interruption or Continuity, Symposion at Philipps- 
Universität Marburg, October 12-15, 2017, Marburger Beiträge zur Archäologie 6, 
Eigenverlag des Archäologischen Seminars der Philipps-Universitât, Marburg 2020, 
244 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-8185-0557-8 


Winfried Held’s edited volume, based on papers from 2017, indicates that there was never 
a clear break, only new ways of accomplishing tasks, underpinned by Ptolemaic- and 
Seleucid-era influences, overlaying Achaemenid practices, if not Achaemenid Ornamental- 
ism. The introductory material (pp. 1-7) presents an overview of the published papers and 
the image of the original programme. Regions and settlements (pp. 7-96) begins with 
Shalom and Lipschits's (pp. 7-26) account of continuity between the Achaemenid and 
Early Hellenistic periods in Judea: local pottery changed gradually (stamp impressions 
and pottery traditions displaying continuity), Achaemenid-era fortresses were abandoned 
following the pacification of Idumea, the Ramat Rahel agricultural settlement grew in sig- 
nificance. A possible hiatus might the result of Ptolemaic administration, while greater 
changes can be assigned to the Hasmoneans.! Matthias Grawehr (pp. 27—40) is less opti- 
mistic (pp. 38-39): inland Syria was ‘a depopulated area ... exploited to the benefit of 
a small and foreign Persian elite’, a similar practice assigned to Seleucid rule. Such thoughts 
of a Generalplan West/Ost aside, Grawehr offers intelligent suggestions based on the 
homophony between ancient and modern place names. Hans Curver’s discussion of Tell 
Umm el-Marra and Beirut (pp. 41-50) offers preliminary assessments of transit from 
Achaemenid times. Umm el-Marra remained a ‘focal point for mortuary traditions’, while 
at Beirut the Achaemenid crescent-shaped tell saw extension in a number of directions (cf 
pp. 46, 48). Trameri and d'Alfonso discuss (pp. 65-81) the “Sacred City’ of Kinik Hoyuk, 
in existence from Late Achaemenid to Late Hellenistic times. Based on their on-going exca- 
vations the authors (p. 65) ‘believe that they provide a solid stratigraphy and elements of 
absolute novelty in the regional context of Central Anatolia’. In the five areas of operation 
the process of Hellenisation is found in the mid-2nd century BC. 

The papers on coinage (pp. 99-112) require a measure of epanorthosis. Jack Nurpetlian 
(pp. 99—105) finds no clear break in the cultural identity of the Phoenicians, whose marine 


! One might consult the parallel study by O. Lipschits, “Materialkultur, Verwaltung und Wirt- 
schaft in Juda wahrend der Perserzeit und die Rolle des Jerusalemer Tempels'. In R. Achenbach (ed.), 
Persische Reichspolitik und lokale Heiligtiimer (Wiesbaden 2019), 185—208. 
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motifs were symbolic of local pride under the Achaemenids, semi-autonomous issues again 
permitted once under Seleucid rule? Archil Balakhvantsev's presentation on Stasanor and 
Andragoras should be marked as ‘not proven’. It is dangerous to identify fragmentary busts 
with known historical figures (p. 111, figs. 4, 5); in their present state they are instead more 
reminiscent of W.C. Fields. Here, consult the two-volume collection of Bopearachchi's 
studies? As for Andragoras’ coins (and the related Sophytes issues), now see the detailed 
study presented by Taylor.* The coins of both officers were a local response to the Parni- 
Emergency. 

Burials (pp. 113—39): two studies, the first by Dalit Regev (pp. 113-24), concerning the 
Idumean tomb at Za'aquqa, which is assigned to Ionian settlers from the Early Hellenistic 
period. The symbols used in the tomb were in use for a long duration; the last dated burial 
in ca. 272/1. Summerer and Kaba (pp. 125-39) analyse the grave types and tomb jewellery 
(cf. p. 134): local traditions plus adoptions of foreign elements, likely tied to the shift from 
Cypriote city-kings to Ptolemaic administration. 

In architecture (pp. 141-89), Kaye and Rauh (pp. 141-66) survey eastern Rough Cili- 
cia, focusing on local authorities in control, and noting the differences between Iron Age 
and Hellenistic fortifications. Some sites, for example Meydacikkale, the Louvian Kirshu, 
continued in use through the Achaemenid period, finally being remodelled by a Ptolemaic 
garrison. Teucrid priest-kings at Olba co-operated with Seleucid authorities as evidenced by 
their adoption of polygonal masonry. Leonardo Fuduli (pp. 167—72) on the Nea Paphos 
architectural fragments points to an uptick in building activities coinciding with Ptolemaic 
hegemony, the city becoming an attractive site for workers, and fashioned by the ruling 
class into a Kandor-version of Alexandria. Stefanos Karampekos's study (pp. 173-89) of 
residential architecture in Seleucia-on-the-Tigris investigated how plots of land were divided 
and suggests that Neo-Babylonian houses in use in the Achaemenid period served as the 
model for the residential architecture. 

Paradeisoi (pp. 191—243): while landscape architecture remained the “Sport of Kings”, 
not all kings were Achaemenid. Marstadt and Reidel (pp. 191—208) examine the career of 
Alexander's appointee as king of Sidon, Abdalonymos, and Achaemenid influence in the 
Levant. Local elite and dynasts laid out gardens, evidence of the proper use of water 
resources. By the Hellenistic period such came to mean financial power and its display. 
Held (pp. 209—28) considers further examples of Achaemenid Ornamentalism: the Marisa 
tomb hunting scene is Persian in dress and inspiration, paralleled by earlier pieces at Sidon 
and Dascylium, depicting a hunt on an estate, the prey taunted by means of a hunting 
horn.” Alexander Jennaios’ “Winter Palace’ pavilion at Jericho is paralleled by Pasargadae 
and perhaps inspired by the Sidonian paradise. Julia Hertzer (pp. 229—43), relying on the 


? See C. Freud, 'Reichsinteresse und Lokalpolitik in der Levant im Spiegel der materiellen Kultur’. 
In Achenbach (as n. 1), 209—55. 

3 O. Bopearachchi, From Bactria to Taprobane. Selected Works of Osmund Bopearachchi, 2 vols. 
(New Delhi 2015): vol. 2, 3-14, on the portraits. 

^ LW.H. Taylor, “Birds of Feather, Brothers in Arms. The Coinage of Andragoras and Sophytes’. 
AJN 31 (2019), 21-79. 

5 Cf. P. Calliere, “A Bronze Trumpet from Persepolis’. In S. Gondet and E. Haerinck (eds.), 
L'Orient est son Jardin. Hommage à Remy Boucharlat (Leuven 2018), 71-80. 
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additional works of Netzer and Peleg-Barkat, more closely examines pavilion architecture. 
In sum, a useful compendium of on-going investigations. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


E. Herring, Patterns in the Production of Apulian Red-Figure Pottery, Cambridge Scholars 
Publishing, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 2018, 186 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
5275-1375-4 


This small volume, illustrated with nine black-and-white photographs, a map and nine 
tables, and supplied with a short bibliography, is dedicated to a statistical analysis of red- 
figure Apulian vases and follows earlier publications by the author on indigenous men 
(2014) and nestorides (2018). The main body of text is subdivided into five chapters, each 
supplied with a short summary of conclusions. 

Chapter I, “Background to the study”, provides a brief and informed introduction to the 
history of South Italy, red-figure vase-painting there, and a short history of scholarship, 
followed by aims and approaches, and pointing out that the lack of a proper archaeological 
context for most objects impedes the study of Apulian pottery. The book is based on 
a FileMaker Pro database of the 13,589 vases listed by A.D. Trendall in The Red-Figured 
Vases of Apulia and its supplements, the last of which was published in 1992. While RVAp 
is a consistent corpus of material, Edward Herring's publication ignores vases found or 
published in the last 28 years in CVA, K. Schauenburg's 13 volumes of Studien zur unter- 
italischen Vasenmalerei, and hundreds of sales catalogues and periodicals, thus containing by 
the author's own admission only about half of the known Apulian pottery (p. 15). Data- 
bases are a questionable tool for statistics at the best of times, because it is difficult to keep 
them fully up to date and because they suffer inbuilt biases created by the speed of publica- 
tion in different countries, the availability of books and the manpower required to feed 
a database. 

The following four chapters are an almost merciless onslaught of numbers with totals 
and results broken down by shape for most items. Chapter II deals with “Patterns of Pro- 
duction' and we learn that vase-production increased dramatically in the Late Apulian 
phase of painting, almost 7996, when vases became popular with the aspiring middle classes 
(the author admits that a brief look at the printed lists would reveal this information too), 
that bell-, calyx- and column-kraters were popular in Early Apulian, while plates, kantharoi 
and loutrophoroi amongst others were produced in Late Apulian. 

Chapter III deals with generic scenes: draped youths and single heads, the latter a Late 
Apulian phenomenon. 

Chapter IV number-crunches ‘Drama, Myths, and Gods’; of interest is a steep decline 
in the so-called Phlyax-scenes in Late Apulian. Regrettably, the gods and myths on Apulian 
vases are not listed in separate tables and digesting and enjoying the information in the text 
is severely impeded by near endless reams of numbers. Here, as elsewhere, the brief sum- 
maries are exceedingly useful. 

Chapter V, 'Celebrating Indigenous Life and Commemorating the Dead' is interesting 
because the combination of shape, column-kraters and indigenous scenes may give infor- 
mation about the preferences of the peoples living in Apulia (compare H. Frielinghaus, 
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Einheimische in der apulischen Vasenmalerei: Ikonographie im Spannungsfeld zwischen Pro- 
duzenten und Rezipienten [Berlin 1995]) and beyond and could be usefully combined with 
similar studies of the other South Italian fabrics. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford Thomas Mannack 


S. Holder, Bildung im kaiserzeitlichen Alexandria, 1. bis 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr., Historia 
Einzelschriften 253, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2020, 515 pp. Cased. ISBN 978- 
3-515-12063-0 


Stefanie Holder justifies her restriction of the study of ‘Bildung’ (paideia) in Alexandria to 
the first three centuries AD by the rather remarkable fact that while ‘die alexandrinische 
Bildungwelt des Hellenismus und der Spâtantike bereits breite Beachtung gefunden hat, für 
die drei dazwischenliegenden Jahrhunderte jedoch noch keine breiter angelegte Unter- 
suchung vorhanden ist' (p. 14). Intellectual life in Alexandria is associated in the modern 
imagination especially with the Hellenistic period and with later Platonism and early Chris- 
tian authors and personalities, but the years that intervene have exercised much less attrac- 
tion. The material for a thorough investigation, disparate and diverse though it is, certainly 
exists, but it is a great challenge to bring it together and present it systematically. It must 
be said at the outset that H. has largely succeeded in providing this long-needed full-length 
study. 

The book is organised into an introduction and five chapters: I. 'Bildungsbegriff: 
Systematische Grundlagen’; II. ‘Bildung in Alexandria: Die Funktion des Museions’; 
III. “Der Zugang zu Facherwissen und dessen soziale Funktion’; IV. “Das Verhâltnis der 
Bildungsfâcher zueinander; V. “IlaSeix tod ñsvðsptov und politisches Handeln’. It is 
packed with detail, but its organisation provides for a logical development from a sensible 
foundation which makes the whole work accessible to scholars who are not very familiar 
with education in this period (Greek and Latin sources are, however, untranslated). At the 
same time this arrangement promotes a variety of themes that are likely to be of interest to 
readers. 

The introduction (pp. 13-22) summarises very generally the purpose and goal of each 
chapter, circumscribing also the topics which the book examines and providing a justifica- 
tion, along with some review of previous scholarship, for the study itself. Especially impor- 
tant is discussion (mostly presented implicitly) of the meaning of ‘Bildung’ within the 
book's context, a topic which is addressed also in the first chapter. The issue cannot be 
dodged: the meaning and scope of the concept ‘education (like 708e(4) is a problem not 
confined to one European language or culture, and it lies at the heart of much modern 
study of ancient education as a branch of social history. 

The first chapter (pp. 23-78) focuses on language and terminology ( Bildungsbegriffe 
und -konzepte’), with concentration on designations for schools and teachers, on öyxüx31oç 
za8elx, and on the relationship between the cogioths and the top. Although (or 
because) it covers fairly well-known territory, and the evidence which it confronts is not 
geographically limited and has general application to the study of contemporary Greek and 
Roman education, this is the section of the book that will probably be of broadest interest. 
Here I would single out H.'s treatment of &yxsxXuoc naeta, which is a feat of compression 
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(pp. 38—54, especially 38—48). She quotes or cites (as far as I can see) all the most relevant 
ancient texts which shed light on the content and meaning of éyxóx)uoc narei, conclud- 
ing (correctly) that its makeup varied and shifted over time and place, and according to 
source. 

H.’s interest is in ‘higher education’ and Alexandrian philological scholarship; hence the 
focus in Chapter 2 on the Alexandrian mouseion (pp. 79—224). Sections on the Hellenistic 
mouseion, the problem of its fundamental character (‘institute of advanced studies’?, ‘antike 
Universitàt?), mouseia of various kinds outside Alexandria, and methodological challenges 
to our study of the mouseion prepare for what is the most wide-ranging and (in my opinion) 
interesting part of this book, which includes a prosopography of known members of the 
mouseion (both scholar and non-scholar) in the period under investigation, attested mainly 
in papyri.' This prosopography is followed by an account of the heads of the mouseion, 
a reconstruction which is necessarily speculative since only two holders of this position in 
the three centuries can be identified securely. The overall shortage of direct evidence makes 
the final section of this chapter (‘Das kaiserzeitliche Museion, eine Bildungseinrichtung?’) 
a challenging one for H. to pull together, but her discussion of the mouseion’s library com- 
petently sifts the known and often contradictory evidence both for Alexandria and for other 
cities in order to arrive at a tentative picture. 

The relatively brief Chapter 3 (pp. 225—46) deals with direct evidence (again, mainly 
papyri) for education in Egypt outside Alexandria, the social background of students 
of rhetoric, and the status of teachers in Alexandria. Here H. has been able to assume 
and build on the work of (especially) Raffaella Cribiore and Teresa Morgan. Chapter 4 
(pp. 247—357) confronts the question of the relationship between philosophy, rhetoric and 
grammar as these subjects were taught in Alexandria, with direct reference to attested 
éytopec and coyLoTal in the city. The literary, papyrological and inscriptional evidence that 
H. is able to excavate is extensive, with some of it widely familiar, including Philo and 
Aelius Demetrios, as well as P.Oxy. 2190, the famous letter from Neilos to his father Theon 
(also adduced earlier in the book). Unsurprisingly, grammar is agreed to be the foundation 
on which the other subjects are built. 

The final chapter broadens the investigation to political and social life in Alexandria. 
What were the qualities expected of prominent citizens, how were they acquired, and how 
were they manifested in the life of the city? The literary sources exploited are Philo, Appian 
and Dio of Prusa (Or. 32, To the Alexandrians, a difficult text to apply in this context 
because of its rhetorical foundation), and above all, the Acta Alexandrinorum, which are 
mined carefully but to limited result. 

H. doses with a brief Conclusion (pp. 449—51), and provides two appendices, several 
classified bibliographies/lists (pp. 461—95), and indices personarum et rerum (pp. 497—508, 
509—17). The book is clearly the result of painstaking research and will be an indispensable 
resource for anyone who is interested in ancient education and intellectual history in 


! Two articles by Naphtali Lewis are shown to be especially important: “The non-scholar members 
of the Alexandrian Museum’. Mnemosyne 16 (1963), 257—61; ‘Literati in the service of Roman empe- 
rors: Politics before culture’. In L. Casson and M. Price (eds.), Coins, Culture and History in the Ancient 
World: Numismatic and Other Studies in Honor of Bluma L. Trell (Detroit 1981), 149—66. 
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general, to name only the two most obviously relevant fields — though anyone who studies 
the history of this period will learn much from it. 


University of Manitoba Mark Joyal 


D.B. Hollander, Farmers and Agriculture in the Roman Economy, Routledge, London/New 
York 2020, vii+131 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-367-66622-4 


Das schlanke, flüssig geschriebene Büchlein verfolgt das Ziel, das Themengebiet ,römische 
Landwirtschaft" aus der „splendid isolation“ zu befreien, in die es in Bezug auf die Einbin- 
dung in Wirtschaftskreislâufe in der Vergangenheit sehr oft von Forschern, namentlich der 
primitivistischen Orthodoxie, verbracht wurde. Wâhrend früher dem in den antiken Elite- 
Schriften propagierten Ideal der autarken Landwirtschaft mit dem Aristokraten als agricola 
optimus an der Front oft blindlings gefolgt wurde, dekonstruiert David Hollander, Kenner 
vor allem der monetâren Materie der Spáten Rómischen Republik, in Folge der neueren 
Strómungen innerhalb der Antiken Wirtschaftsgeschichte nicht nur diese überzeichneten 
Vorstellungswelten und den Mythos der unabhângigen Selbstversorgung, sondern fragt zu 
Recht, inwieweit sich in den vorhandenen Quellen (insbesondere den Agrarschriftstellern 
Cato, Varro, Columella; den beiden Plinii; archáologischen Quellen; leider weniger die 
Papyri als gutem Vergleichsmaterial und den, wenn auch oft verallgemeinernden, juristi- 
schen Quellen) — unabhängig von stâdtischem Moraldiskurs und Elitegebaren — Anzeichen 
für Markteinbindung, -orientierung sowie -abhângigkeit landwirtschaftlicher Güter und 
der dort tätigen Personen greifen lassen (Kapitel 1 „Problems and Sources“, S. 1—19). 

In den vier der Einleitung folgenden Kapiteln arbeitet H. dazu die wesentlichen Kate- 
gorien landwirtschaftlicher Produktionsprozesse ab, nâmlich die jegliche landwirtschaftliche 
Tätigkeit rahmenden Faktoren wie Klima, Demographie, Pflanzen, Viehhaltung (S. 20-39); 
die Nachfrageseite zur Ingangsetzung und Aufrechterhaltung der Tätigkeiten (S. 40-61); 
das daraus generierte Angebot (S. 62-82); die Einbindung von Landwirten in Netzwerke 
und die verschiedenen Formen von „Märkten“ (S. 83-92). Ein letztes Kapitel unter dem 
Titel „Farmers in Roman economic history“ (S. 93-104) kann als kurzes Resümee angese- 
hen werden. Eine leider sehr stark die englische Forschungsliteratur betonende Bibliogra- 
phie (S. 105—24; deutschsprachige Forschungsliteratur wie etwa D. Flach, Rémische Agrar- 
geschichte (München 1990); U. Fellmeth, „Eine wohlhabende Stadt sei nahe...“: Die 
Standortfaktoren in der römischen Agrarükonomie im Zusammenhang mit den Verkehrs- und 
Raumordnungsstrukturen im römischen Italien (St. Katharinen 2002); S. Diederich, Römische 
Agrarhandbücher zwischen Fachwissenschaft, Literatur und Ideologie (Berlin/New York 2007), 
etc. fehlt völlig) sowie ein Index zu wichtigen Personen, Orten und Sachen (S. 125-31) 
beschließen den Band. 

Die jeweiligen Kapitel versuchen, einerseits die in den Quellen gesicherten und eindeu- 
tig dem landwirtschaftlichen Bereich zuschreibbaren Informationen zu versammeln, 
andererseits diese doch oft sehr spárlichen Zeugnisse aufgrund logischer Überlegungen um 
plausible Annahmen zu erweitern. Das Resultat ist, daß ganz viele wichtige Themen ange- 
sprochen werden, vieles jedoch auf dem Niveau des Deskriptiven bleibt. In der Regel wird 
bei durchaus strittigen Themen wie den demographischen Bedingungen oder den Anschaf- 
fungs- beziehungsweise Investitionsempfehlungen der Agrarschriftsteller Rekurs auf den 
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einen oder anderen jüngeren Literaturtitel respektive die jeweils relevante(ste)n Quellen- 
stellen genommen, ohne diese jedoch ferner zu kontextualisieren. Damit gehen natürlich 
die jeweiligen Intentionen antiker Quellen wie auch moderner Prâdispositionen verloren, 
und es entsteht das Bild einer eigentlich ganz gut rekonstruierbaren ,Liste^, was man als 
rómischer Landwirt so alles zu beachten und zu organisieren hatte. 

Dies ist natürlich ein legitimer Ansatz, und es wird jedem, der sich in das Thema ein- 
lesen móchte, eine gute Orientierung bieten, zumal nicht Diskurse, sondern tatsâchlich der 
einzelne Gebrauchsgegenstand, das Spektrum an Nutzpflanzen und -tieren, die (potentiell) 
anzuschaffenden beziehungsweise zu ersetzenden Haushaltsgerâtschaften usw. im Mittel- 
punkt stehen. Jedoch wird dies im weiteren Verlauf zum Problem, da für Themen wie 
Marktabhângigkeit und -integration naturgemäß weit weniger Quellen existieren, sich 
daher weniger unmittelbar aus diesen direkten Zeugnissen erschließen läßt. Hier verläßt 
sich H. dann in der Regel auf plausible Logik, wenn er etwa neben dem Markt die Felder 
„reciprocity“ und öffentliche „redistribution“ als wichtige Einflufsfaktoren beschreibt. Jedoch 
wird das simple Trikolon nur im Ansatz der Komplexitat der drei Felder gerecht: Fragen 
nach der Verknüpfung „staatlicher“ Redistribution und „privatem“ Marktverhalten, der 
Interdependenz von italischer Landwirtschaft und den landwirtschaftlichen Produktions- 
ketten in den Provinzen, zum Beispiel der Olivenölproduktion in Spanien, oder allgemein 
dem Wandel von der Mittleren Republik bis in die Hohe Kaiserzeit werden oft nur ange- 
rissen, obschon dazu im Detail viel mehr zu sagen gewesen wire. Dies kann auch das letzte 
Kapitel, das explizit eine diachrone Perspektive einnimmt, kaum auffangen, so daf es neben 
den eher synchron angelegten früheren Kapiteln merkwürdig isoliert bleibt. Somit bereitet 
das Bandchen eine kurzweilige Lektüre, kratzt jedoch in vielem jedoch nur an der Ober- 
flache dessen, was nottut, nâmlich auch die rómische, vielleicht besser: italische Landwirt- 
schaft in der Zeit des zmperium Romanum als genuin ókonomisches System zu begreifen, zu 
erfassen und zu beschreiben. 


Northeast Normal University, Changchun Sven Günther 


B. Jacobs (ed.), Ancient Information on Persia Re-assessed: Xenophon s Cyropaedia, Proceed- 
ings of a Conference Held at Marburg in Honour of Christopher J. Tuplin, 
December 1—2, 2017, Classica et Orientalia 22, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 
2020, xxxii+407 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11283-3/ISSN 2190-3638 


The publisher's ‘blurb’ states that: 


In the past Xenophon's Cyropaedia has attracted the attention of scholars primarily for 
literary-historical reasons. It is one of the main tasks of the present publication to free 
discussion of the work from this relatively narrow disciplinary constraint. As questions 
of genre cannot be ignored anyway, the volume opens with contributions that consider 
where Cyropaedia stands in relation to historiography, the novel and Socratic literature. 
The next group of studies deals with how Xenophon drew on material from other 
authors and from his own experience to develop a picture of the emergence of the 
Persian Empire and of the way in which power was exercised there. Investigations of 
this sort presuppose questions about the /istorié that underpins Cyropaedia, and that 
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topic is the focus of two further contributions that deal specifically with the types of 
information that were available to Xenophon. A final group of contributions looks at 
the impact of the work in canonical and deuterocanonical books of the Old Testament, 
in the writings of the Alexander historians and in modern literature up to the 18th 
century. 


The aim set for the conference, and consequently in this volume, as rendered in the ‘blurb’, 
underlines aims of current literary research, including on the Cyropaedia. As a preliminary 
judgment, I think that the result meets the goals expressed in the 'blurb' and that this vol- 
ume is rightly incorporated in this, still, ground-breaking and excellently published series. 
In this review, I merely focus on some of the contributions, if only because it would be 
impossible to refer to all of them to the extent that they deserve in the space available for 
a review. Doing so, I intend to discuss especially contributions detailing research that 
directly appeals to me, though steering clear of reviewing papers submitted by colleagues 
whom I either know in person and/or with whom I am engaged in a project, if only to 
shun the appearance of bias. 

The first contribution meeting those requirements (in the section “Genre and Meaning’, 
comprising three papers) is that by Frances Pownall, “Xenophon’s Cyropaedia and Greek 
Historiography’ (pp. 3-18). Through a ‘cradle to grave’ account of the education of Cyrus, 
Xenophon seeks to answer the question what constitutes (the education of) a good ruler. 
The education received by Cyrus, in Xenophon’s version of it, very much resembles an 
‘idealized portrayal of the Spartan education system’ (p. 10), ‘designed to ... infuse Socratic 
notions of education into the pre-existing traditions on Cyrus’ (p. 11). I like Pownall’s 
analysis of Xenophon’s sources, method, and (admittedly Greek elitist) aims and, in spite 
of problems of evidence, share her view that Xenophon possibly presents a more ‘historical’ 
version of Cyrus’ origins than (most of) the pre-existing sources do. 

In the section “The Author’s View’, with four contributions, Michael Flower discusses 
"Xenophon's Anabasis and Cyropaedia: A Tale of Two Cyruses’ (pp. 125-64). The Anabasis 
and the Cyropaedia are, according to Flower, ‘the most widely read, admired, and influen- 
tial of Xenophon’s works’ (p. 125), indeed assuming that Xenophon was the author of the 
corpus both works are part of. Flower argues that, in spite of obvious differences — one 
being essentially a factual, the other a fictional story (even though at the time both works 
were written the boundaries between these two genres were more fluid than they are today) 
— ultimately “both works focus on a similar set of thematic concerns’ (p. 125). That focus 
is the qualities required to be the ideal leader. Flower makes clear that, contrary to the elder 
one, the younger Cyrus was not at all an ideal leader in Xenophon’s view, in spite of what 
many believe to read in Cyrus the Younger’s obituary in the Anabasis. I find Flower’s argu- 
ments on that matter (on pp. 150-57) — in spite of myself — very convincing. In the Xen- 
ophontic theory of leadership, apart from some other requirements, three qualities stand 
out: love of humanity, love of learning, and love of being honoured. The younger Cyrus 
was only narrowly ready to learn, but essentially lacked such qualities, notably love of 
humanity, which were amply present in the elder one as well as most of the other require- 
ments. Consequently, Cyrus the Younger was, in Xenophon’s perception, by no means the 
(moral) equivalent of his namesake but, in the deteriorating status of the empire, only 
‘the best potential king since then’ (p. 157). 
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In the section “Cyropaedia as Historical Source’ (two papers), Julian Degen pays atten- 
tion to ‘Ancient Near Eastern Traditions in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia: Conceptions of Royal 
Qualities and Empire’ (pp. 197—240). In Degen’s view, the 'Cyropaedia becomes a useful 
source for the Greeks’ awareness of royal Achaemenid ideology and conception of empire’ 
(p. 197), even though the work itself obviously ‘is rather literary décor than historical 
research’ (p. 197). In three so-called case studies, Degen succeeds to make sufficiently clear 
that Xenophon had (enough) knowledge about the Achaemenids' strategies of representa- 
tion and legitimation of power, even though this knowledge likely mainly — but not com- 
pletely! — derived from Greek literary sources. The Cyropaedia is, therefore, in the end as 
yet essentially a Greek (or: a Greek’s) image of a king in Persian dress. 

In the section ‘Literary Reception’, with six papers, I particularly enjoyed the contribu- 
tions by Sabine Müller (Xenophon's Kyroupaideia and the Alexander Historiographers’, 
pp. 261-82) and Richard Stoneman (Xenophon's Education of Cyrus in Early Modern 
Europe', pp. 325-39). Though both contributions are relatively brief, they paint a clear 
picture of the subjects discussed and are as such very useful introductions for further 
research. Vivienne Gray's ‘Reflections on Near Eastern Realities in the Cyropaedia 
(pp. 391-96), the “Concluding Remarks’, is an apt conclusion to this volume, summarising 
the main issues discussed from a distance (she did not attend the conference but, like the 
reviewer, merely depends on the papers). I fully endorse her final remark ‘... that makes 
Xenophon’s own reception of the east yet another of the interesting topics for reflection to 
come out of reading this volume on the Cyropaedia’ (p. 396). Indeed, that is what good 
volumes, like the one under scrutiny, invite the reader to do: to cast a wider net to further 
come to grips with the subject. 

Even though I am, therefore, quite happy as it is with this volume (that is concluded 
with an index of persons and deities (pp. 399-404) and one of topo- and ethnonyms 
(pp. 405—07)), I am not completely happy (apart from the fact that such volumes naturally 
never can meet all hopes). An index locorum is annoyingly absent and though the use of 
footnotes is very satisfactory, either the editor or the publisher decided to provide each 
paper with its separate bibliography instead of making a collective bibliography, which — in 
this reviewer's opinion — would have emphasised the cohesion of the issues discussed in this 
volume. Though not entirely absent, the number of typos is low, underlining the care that 
has been given to the production of this volume. In sum: this is a volume that is mandatory 
reading for every researcher either of Xenophon and/or Achaemenid history. 


Nieuw-Vennep, The Netherlands Jan P. Stronk 


S. James, The Roman Military Base at Dura-Europos, Syria: An Archaeological Visualization, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2019, xli+347 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
19-874356-9 


Simon James begins this outstanding book by quoting Fergus Millar on the Yale-French 
Academy excavations at Dura-Europus: ‘the work done there still represents one of the 
most wonderful and creative chapters in the whole history of archaeology' (p. 3). This city 
at the eastern edge of the Roman empire has received much attention over the past few 
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decades, with some excellent scholarship by Leriche, Dirven, Kaizer and Baird amongst 
others, in addition to J.s own work. This study of the Roman military base puts our 
knowledge of the Roman city as a whole, and not just in its military aspects, on a new foot- 
ing. The volume is necessary because 'the picture of the base formed by the Yale expedition 
is demonstrably or almost certainly wrong, and also seriously incomplete’ (p. 239). Although 
J.’s focus is on the military base within the city between AD 165 and 256, i.e. between the 
first permanent Roman occupation of the Parthian city down to its fall to the Sasanians, 
concentrating on the built environment of a city at peace but ready for war, it is much 
more than this. 

Beyond the very real problems of understanding a city where thousands of people lived 
for hundreds of years, studying Dura is also challenging in two very different ways. One is 
the unpublished final nature of the joint Yale-French Academy excavations between 1928 
and 1937, with much of our knowledge based on hastily written preliminary reports that 
focus on architecture and on finds with publicity value for the expedition's sponsors (p. 27). 
Although some of the final reports have appeared (notably in this context, J.'s own 2004 
report on the arms and armour, with detailed analysis of the final siege), the Second World 
War interrupted the publication process significantly. The other is the Syrian Civil War, 
which since 2011 has cut off safe access to the site. Dura has now been heavily damaged, 
though the human tragedies for the current inhabitants must be considered as more impor- 
tant than the cultural losses (pp. 317-18). 

However, between these two conflicts, there has been renewed Franco-Syrian work from 
1986 in which J. participated, doing some remote-sensing, but also benefiting from being 
able to spend an extended period of time on site (five seasons between 2005 and 2010). In 
this re-evaluation of what is known about the Roman military base, J. has been heavily 
concerned with the importance of exploiting legacy material (both published and archive) 
fully. In particular, he shows a concern to make the maximum use for dating of what was 
recorded of stratigraphic relationships over the (sometimes speculative) associations of 
structures with inscriptions. 

The first part of the book covers the context of the excavations, followed by a prolonged 
description of the archaeology of the base, focusing on individual buildings, and then 
a third part of thoughtful conclusions on the base, the garrison and the city as a whole. The 
work is well produced, with lavish illustrations (185 drawings and photographs in the text 
and 25 colour plates) that combined with clear captions and an excellent index make fol- 
lowing the detailed architectural arguments very easy. As is typical of J.’s approach to 
archaeology, there are frequent methodological reflections, for example on the importance 
of contemporary perspectives in the original material, rather than just ‘data harvesting’ 
(p. 10), the unique nature of the Dura material being a critical part of understanding how 
Roman cities worked in Mesopotamia (p. 10), the Roman military's attitudes towards base 
construction (pp. 272-74), and how to discuss social structures in antiquity (pp. 293-97). 
The most important theme is the integration or separation of military with the rest of the 
city, a response to Nigel Pollard’s Soldiers, Cities, and Civilians in Roman Syria (Ann Arbor 
2000) whose thesis of separation is rejected after detailed analysis. 

There is extensive discussion of the date of creation of a major military zone encompass- 
ing at least a quarter of the city. This has traditionally been set in 210, but J. convincingly 
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shows that the history of the base was in two phases, the first reflecting the need to accom- 
modate a large auxiliary force (XX Palmyrenorum and II Ulpia) in the second half of the 
2nd century AD, the second the replacement of II Ulpia with legionary vexillations from 
HII Scythica and XVI Flavia Firma in the early 210s (pp. 143, 259-69). A third phase was 
the adjustments to the city's defences from 254 down to the final fall of the city in 256 in 
which the city wall was reinforced with a massive embankment, burying and thus preserv- 
ing structures close to the wall, including the Temple of Bel, the Synagogue, Mithraeum 
and House Church. These three Roman phases are detectable through architectural analysis 
(shown very clearly in Fig. 11.1). Little is said about the small-finds from the city which 
come almost entirely from the last days of the city and reflect the siege, not daily use, but 
there are still some detailed observations regarding the final days of the city (pp. 54—55, 
134). 

There are numerous re-interpretations of points of detail, including several of greater 
importance to the site as whole. What used to be known as the ‘Palace of the dux ripae is 
now referred to as the ‘Roman Palace’, and interpreted as an imperial structure used occa- 
sionally by visiting governors and perhaps emperors (pp. 174—77). This follows Peter 
Edwell’s recent arguments (Between Rome and Persia [London 2008]) showing the lack of 
evidence for a dux ripae at this date. The 'Dolicheneum' is accepted as a temple, but its 
association with Jupiter Dolichenus is clarified as being circumstantial and a 2nd-century 
construction date, possibly pre-Roman, is suggested in place of the traditional 3rd-century 
construction date (p. 182). Also important is the suggestion that an earlier temple underlay 
the principia building, while making it clear that the bath (E3) was the terminal point of 
10th street leading east from the principia, rather than blocking a route from the principia 
to the Roman palace (pp. 88—93, 102). But these are just the highlights of a consistently 
thorough re-examination of the evidence for much of the city. 

Overall, J. paints a thoughtful picture of Roman troops living with their families in 
a constantly developing city, as opposed to an idealised (and modern) perspective of sol- 
diers living in isolation from civilians in a divided city. This book is well written and very 
clear, a considerable achievement given the complexity of much of the architectural analy- 
sis. Both author and press should be congratulated on the illustrations. Above all, J. makes 
the story of Roman Dura's history more vivid than ever in a book that is essential to under- 
standing the history of the city as a whole, not just that of the Roman military base. 


Trent University, Peterborough, ON Hugh Elton 


M. Jonasch (ed.), The Fight for Greek Sicily: Society, Politics, and Landscape, Oxbow Books, 
Oxford/Philadelphia 2020, xvi+400 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78925- 
356-6 


This volume is the product of a workshop on war and society in ancient Sicily held in 2018 
at the University of British Columbia, Vancouver. There are 17 contributions, 14 in Eng- 
lish and three in Italian, each with extended abstracts in the other language. The contribu- 
tions’ quality is high, showcasing the combination of archaeological and literary evidence 
that characterises the best work on ancient Sicily. The price is low, especially given the 
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quantity and quality of maps, plans and photographs (many of sites that are difficult of 
access). 

Andrew Ward and Clemente Marconi (pp. 18—46) publish the 165 weapons deposited 
at Temple R in Selinous from ca. 630—ca. 300 BC for different reasons. A late 7th-century 
BC deposit is connected with Selinous' foundation. Spear blades of 590—580 BC, lining the 
structure, were perhaps intended to magically protect the sanctuary and thus the city. 
Deposits of arrowheads after 409 BC are probably waste products rather than votives. 
Holger Baitinger presents weapon finds from the agora, where the same arrowheads domi- 
nate (pp. 47—56). 

Randall Souza (pp. 57—72) considers the fate of communities enslaved in war, with case 
studies of the Naxians in 403 BC and the Motyans in 396 BC, both enslaved en masse, but 
surviving to re-establish their communities in new locations thanks to third parties. Inter- 
esting conclusions follow on the role of mobility/fixity and third-party recognition in slave/ 
free status. Yet the whole is dependent on Diodorus and the analysis leaves little agency to 
the enslaved communities themselves in maintaining cohesion and identity. 

Bernd Steinbock (pp. 73-98) advances the debate initiated by J. Crowley on the exist- 
ence of war trauma in ancient Greece.! He accepts Crowley's argument that factors that 
cause PTSD in modern warfare were absent from normal hoplite combat, but argues 
that these factors did occur elsewhere. The case study is Thucydides’ representation of the 
Athenian retreat from Syracuse in 413 BC. Lisa Hau (pp. 99-106) emphasises that Thucy- 
dides” representation of the retreat is part of his wider literary programme. Rather than 
invalidating Steinbock's arguments, this suggests that Thucydides may suppress trauma 
elsewhere in his narrative. 

Franco De Angelis (pp. 118—29) offers a think piece whose overall claim — economic 
factors were a cause of warfare and warfare had important economic consequences — should 
be uncontroversial. Doctoral students seeking a thesis topic in ancient warfare/economics 
will find many worthy possibilities on pp. 124-28. Surprisingly, numismatics is absent; 
there is work to be done in this sphere as well (for example, quantification). 

Jason Harris (pp. 130—53) explains the territorial expansion of Syracusan tyrannies, as 
a four-step process: (1) tyrants recruited mercenaries in large numbers; (2) these mercenar- 
ies were integrated by enfranchising and/or settling them; (3) non-Greek groups were also 
integrated; and (4) the resulting stability led to the immigration of skilled workers, prompt- 
ing innovations (such as catapults, quinqueremes) leading to further victory. Harris presents 
this as feedback loop, but note that, in Diodorus 14. 41—43, (1) and (4) take place simul- 
taneously not subsequently. Again, dependence on Diodorus may be an issue. One hopes 
Harris will produce a companion piece on how/why this process, and the regimes it built, 
repeatedly collapsed. 

Spencer Pope (pp. 154—66) argues that the rapid decline of Sikel identity in the 4th cen- 
tury BC resulted from Campanian settlement in their core territories. The archaeological 
evidence for Campanian presence is laid out very clearly; the evidence for Sikel decline, less 
so. The exact mechanism by which Campanian settlement caused Sikel identity to collapse 


! “Beyond the Universal Soldier’. In P. Meineck and D. Konstan (eds.), Combat Trauma and the 
Ancient Greeks (New York 2014), 105-30. 
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— and why Campanian settlement in the west did not have the same effect on Elymian 
identity — is unclear. 

Melanie Jonasch's piece (pp. 183—212) will be essential reading for all scholars of Greek 
colonisation. She argues that military concerns have been overstated in the interpretation of 
inland settlements in the Archaic period. Archaic inland foundations should be seen as 
economic/transport hubs rather than military bases. Wall-building in Archaic inland com- 
munities should be explained not by warfare, but community-building processes. Hilltop 
settlements in the hinterland of Greek foundations were not destroyed or conquered, but 
took advantage of the markets of those foundations to flourish. Destruction and militarisa- 
tion came only in the 5th and 4th centuries BC. The chapter doubles as an indispensable 
overview of the sites in the Sicilian interior, which have rarely formed part of syntheses, and 
should prompt further work on them. 

Giulio Amara (pp. 213-41) demolishes the almost universally accepted idea that the 
Contrada Buonfornello temple at Himera and that of Athena at Syracuse (now the Duomo) 
were ‘twin temples’ built by Gelon to commemorate the Battle of Himera in 480 BC. 
A. emphasises the unreliability of the literary evidence (Diodorus 11. 26. 1—3) and focuses 
on a deposit of Panathenaic amphorae from a sealed layer created when the temple of 
Athena was built, which suggests a date later in the Deinomenid period. A. emphasises 
structural differences between the Syracusan and Himeran temples. Rather than twins, they 
are part of a group of six similar early 5th-century temples — and not the group's most 
closely related members. 

Valentina Mignosa (pp. 242-70) asks if and how warfare, especially siege and civil con- 
flict, affected the urban landscape of Syracuse. The broad chronological scope means several 
fascinating possibilities are raised only briefly. One hopes that Migosa will elaborate further 
elsewhere, particularly on the short- and long-term impacts of constructing the Dionysian 
walls. 

Claudio Vacanti (pp. 297—326) proposes a 'geopolitical atlas of the Roman Republic 
using 14 maps on the origins of the First Punic War as a case study. He stresses that these 
maps are not just visualisations, but integral parts of a study, created (A) “with the map' (i.e. 
producing the map is a central part of producing the analysis) and (B) ‘in the map’ 
(i.e. findings must be expressed cartographically). Together these result in (C) a 'multi- 
functional tool’. However, the actual analysis presented by Vacanti is heavily dependent on 
L. Loreto, La grande strategia di Roma... (Naples 2007) and his own Guerra per la Sicilia... 
(Naples 2012), so has not actually been created ‘with the map’. Some findings in the text 
prove difficult to present ‘in the map’, especially those on soft power in map 12. The 
text emphasises the good-will built up by Romans in Sicily in 264—263 BC; the map shows 
spirals flowing down Italy from Rome to Sicily. (A) and (B) do not logically result in (C). 
Rather, they mean Vacanti's maps have his historical interpretation baked in. It is difficult 
to see how they could be used to understand the analyses of other scholars or to create 
independent interpretations. 

Stefano Vassallo (pp. 1-18), Massimo Frasca (pp. 271—84) and Salvatore De Vincenzo 
(pp. 285-96) provide useful recapitulations of their work on Himera, Leontinoi and Eryx. 
Ryan Johnson (pp. 107—17) seeks evidence for civil conflict in Selinuntine curse tablets. 
Michela Costanzi (pp. 167-82) investigates classical foundation narratives in Sicily with 
a close focus on vocabulary. 
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For specialists in ancient Sicily and ancient warfare, it will also be an exciting and 
enlightening read. For archaeologists and historians of the Classical period who do not 
work on Sicily, this volume offers an excellent way in. 


University of Durham Christopher de Lisle 


J.A. Lerner and A.L. Juliano (eds.), New Research on Central Asian, Buddhist and Far East- 
ern Art and Archaeology, Inner and Central Asian Archaeology 2, Institute for the 
Study of the Ancient World, New York University/Brepols, Turnhout 2019, 346 pp., 
illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-58450-8 


Central Asian and Far Eastern art and archaeology have been ever-changing fields of 
research in recent times. On this ground, Judith Lerner and Annette Juliano's collection of 
essays written by specialists is considered to be a welcomed contribution to this field. The 
volume itself is parted into three key sections. The first part is dedicated to new discoveries 
in Central Asian art and archaeology. Proceedings from a symposium on Buddhist sculp- 
ture held at the Victoria and Albert Museum in London, as well as papers inspired by this 
conference, are present in the second section. Far Eastern art and archaeology are the focus 
of the third section, where the region surrounding Dunhuang and the Gansu corridor are 
prominently featured. 

Michael Shenkar talks about the discovery of fragments of wall paintings showing three 
monumental, 6 metre-high figures at the site of Akchakhan-kala. In this case his research 
focuses on the so-called AK colossus. Shenkar argues that this wall painting does not show 
a Chorasmian king, but rather a deity. The figure's turreted crown and the boat motif 
connected to the iconography of the Syrian and Mesopotamian Tychai, together with 
the assumption that the colossus has been understood in Chorasmia as Farn, suggests that 
the Akchakhan-kala colossus is the second and earliest anthropomorphic representation of 
x'aranah in pre-Islamic Iranian art.! Fabrizio Sinisi discusses a clay sealing found at the 
8th-century Sogdian site of Kafir Qala, which shows the god Mithra in an investiture scene 
and has to be set into a Kushan context. His argument is based on a comparison of Kushan 
coinage iconography with the sealing. These seals seem to have transmitted visually the 
notion of the divine origin of Kushan kingship. Sinisi ends with the plea for more aware- 
ness to the connections between seals and coins to flourish further the understanding of the 
media used in royal service, which seems to be a promising undertaking. The next essay, by 
Bi Bo, deals with new archaeological discoveries regarding Kangju, a nomadic polity from 
the 2nd century BC to the 4th century AD north of the Oxus river. These consist of 
wooden slips known as the “Xuanquan Wooden Slips’. Next to full translations of some 
findings, the discussion of Bo focuses on the five kingdoms of Kangju and their relation to 
Suxie, Sogdiana and Samarkand mentioned therein. He concludes that these sources show 


! This figure has also been discussed at length by Allison Betts et al. The connection to the ico- 
nography of the goddess Tyche thanks to the mural crown of the colossus is also present. However, 
Betts e? al. rather tend to identify the figure as a god of the Zoroastrian pantheon, most likely Srosh. 
See A. Betts et al., "The Akchakhan-kala Wall paintings: New perspectives on Kingship and Religion 
in Ancient Chorasmia’. Journal of Inner Asian Art and Archaeology 7 (2012), 125-65. 
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us the profound knowledge of the Han about the western regions of their dominion, as was 
rarely achieved by subsequent dynasties. Furthermore, he stresses the use of information 
from local envoys entering China to gain knowledge about the state of affairs at the impe- 
rial periphery. The next two papers deal with discoveries at the ancient site of Panjikent, 
located in western Tajikistan. Matteo Compareti discusses wall paintings in the “Blue Hall 
of Panjikent which depict the Iranian hero Rustam and a flying creature commonly associ- 
ated with the Szmurgh. However, he argues that these paintings of winged creatures rather 
represent farr in Sogdian and Sasanian art. Hence, the objects will give us food for further 
thoughts. Markus Mode follows this with a talk about excavated temples T1 and T2 and 
other religious structures. Thanks to mural paintings, some of the ritual activity of the resi- 
dency can be reconstructed. On the question of Nana being the primal deity of T2 mode 
remains sceptic and denies that possibility. The remarks on these spectacular discoveries in 
Central Asian archaeology represent the end of the first section. 

After a short Introduction by John Clarke, small finds recovered in archaeological sites 
across India are analysed by Naman Ahuja. The early Buddhist iconography on these finds 
show unknown deities and cultic figures, some not traditionally associated with Buddhism, 
as well as goddesses, bodhisattvas and Buddha himself. Furthermore, the research of these 
terracotta and ivory plaques show us the role and place of imagery and goddesses for early 
Buddhism. Michael Willis concentrates on a sandstone Buddha image in the possession of 
the British Museum and its provenance from Sarnath, as well as a novel description of the 
career of the researcher Kittoe and his collection. A prominent look at long-distance pil- 
grimage routes from China and Central Asia to India from the 6th to 10th centuries is 
undertaken by Deborah Klimburg-Salter. She concludes in an impressive manner that the 
artistic prowess in Bamiyan is closely tied to the realignment of trade and pilgrimage 
routes.” This article sheds light on globalising processes in the 1st millennium AD and is 
substantiated with insights from the author's textual and archaeological research. The last 
two papers of this section discuss the question of the founding date of the Sumtsek temple 
at Alci in Ladhak and its Kashmiri-inspired arts. Amy Heller proposes an early date between 
the late 11th and early 12th century. For this reason, she compares iconographic elements 
of the garments with images found at the funeral stupa of Rinchen Zangpo and Kashmiri 
sculptures from the 11th century. Her research also concludes that there must have been 
a re-consecration by the Drigung School in the early 13th century. Chiara Bellini focuses 
in this regard on the iconography of a blue female guardian figure on horseback that she 
recognises as Dorje Chenmo. Another focus of this paper is the 16th-century repainting of 
the Sumtsek and the patronage of the Namgyal dynasty, which Bellini states to have been 
far more extensive than previously believed. 


> The author's research matches the model of ‘contact expansion’ of Buddhism which Erik 
Zürcher proposed. An organically growing network of Buddhist communities and monasteries would 
form along the main trade routes in a continuous process. It is highly probable that the shift of trade 
routes and merchant caravans results in the development of new religious sites. See E. Zürcher, "The 
Spread of Buddhism and Christianity in Imperial China: Spontaneous Diffusion versus Guided Propa- 
gation’. In Buddhism in China. Collected Papers of Erik Zürcher, ed. J.A. Silk (Leiden 2013), 377-92, 
here pp. 384—86. 
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After these insightful discoveries about Tibetan cultural heritage, the third section begins 
with Bonnie Cheng's research about the connection between Buddhist cave paintings at 
Dunhuang and Yungang and tomb murals at Pingcheng and Shanxi. The main argument 
is that artists exchanged techniques between cave paintings and tomb murals and thereby 
expanded the reach of Silk Road art beyond its traditional sphere. Heather Clydesdale talks 
about the appearance of screen walls, the replica of a small tower depicted at one of the 
tomb airshafts, at the Hexi corridor. She explains this phenomenon with the incorporation 
of Buddhist beliefs and motives into these burial sites and even addresses the possibility of 
the imitation of Buddhist pagodas. The topic of Suzanne Valenstein's paper, written with 
the editors, is the incorporation of Hellenism in Sui and Tang on the example of Dionysiac 
imagery on mortuary camels. Once again, the exchange of cultural and religious ideas along 
the Silk Road can be attested. Young-Pil Kwon concludes the final section with a look at 
wall paintings in the Goguryeo kingdom and associates their construction with painting 
techniques used in Dunhuang. In this manner, the theme of cultural exchange between 
artisans and regions thanks to the expanse of Buddhism is cemented. 

In summary, this volume offers a broad view on novel archaeological findings and 
research on cultural, artistic and religious transfer of ideas between Central Asia and China. 
Globalising tendencies in antiquity, the Ist millennium AD and beyond can be observed 
thanks to this compilation of papers. What must be emphasised are the stunning photo- 
graphs of the findings and paintings found in the book, many of them published for the 
first time and made accessible to a wider audience, allowing for further research. One can 
only congratulate the editors and the authors on this compilation. 


Innsbruck, Austria Clemens Steinwender 


A. Lichtenberger and R. Raja (eds.), Hellenistic and Roman Gerasa: The Archaeology and 
History of a Decapolis City, Jerash Papers 5, Brepols, Turnhout 2020, xvii+388 pp., 
illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-503-58504-8 


Since 2011, Achim Lichtenberger and Rubina Raja have directed a Danish-German excava- 
tion project in the Northwest Quarter at Gerasa (modern Jerash in Jordan). The current 
volume is the third and last in a series they have produced on the Decapolis city’s history 
and archaeology, as attested primarily by the ceramic evidence. Whereas the previous two 
volumes covered the Middle Islamic through the Byzantine periods, the dozen articles in 
this volume focus on the Hellenistic and Roman pottery from Gerasa and other sites in the 
region. 

Although according to legend Gerasa was founded by Alexander the Great or his general 
Perdiccas and was re-founded in the 2nd century BC as Antiochia on the Chrysorrhoas, 
Hellenistic and Early Roman remains are scanty. The pottery of these periods is represented 
mostly by small fragments from fills and secondary deposits. By quantifying the pottery, the 
contributors to this volume attempt to present a more balanced picture of Gerasa’s settle- 
ment history. The elusive nature of the earliest remains is due to the site’s uninterrupted 
occupation until the devastating earthquake of AD 749. As there were no site-wide destruc- 
tions prior to that event, the earliest structures were rebuilt over time or were obliterated by 
later construction activity. Fragments of Hellenistic and Early Roman ceramic vessels were 
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cleared out of the buildings with other debris and often were redeposited elsewhere around 
the site. 

Following a brief introductory chapter (“Invisible Pasts, Urban Fates, and the Central 
Role of Ceramics: Gerasa in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods’), L. and R. provide a survey 
of Gerasa's urban development in light of the findings from their excavations (Late Hel- 
lenistic and Roman Antiochia on the Chrysorrhoas, also Called Gerasa: A Reappreciation 
of the Urban Development in the Light of the Findings of the Danish-German Jerash 
Northwest Quarter Project [2011-17]’). This chapter includes a review of the work of 
previous expeditions to Gerasa, most of which focused on the monumental structures, fol- 
lowed by a synthesis of the evidence for the Hellenistic and Roman periods. It was in the 
Ist century AD that Gerasa's urban core developed along the 1.2 km-long street that bisects 
the city from the Sanctuary of Zeus on the south to the North Gate. Two intersecting side 
streets branched off to the east and west of the main street. The area inside the city wall, 
which apparently was constructed under Hadrian, was never fully settled (pp. 29—30, 36). 
This recalls the situation in Jerusalem, where the so-called “Third Wall? — which may have 
been the north wall of Hadrian's city of Aelia Capitolina — enclosed an area that was never 
built up.! 

Among the discoveries from L. and R.’s excavations is a fragment of a chalkstone “mug” 
— a type of vessel popular among the Jewish population of Palestine before AD 70 because 
of the belief that stone could not become ritually impure. A 4th—5th-century synagogue 
(which was converted into a church in AD 530—531) was excavated in this area in 1929, 
suggesting the existence of a Jewish quarter during the Roman and Late Roman period. 
A monumental Early Roman complex on the highest point of the Northwest Quarter 
apparently was used for (non-Jewish) religious purposes, as indicated by an intentional fill 
under it that contained whole cooking pots and other artefacts including a magical amulet. 
The fill was deposited in the 3rd—4th centuries, when the complex seems to have been 
closed off. L. and R. conclude their chapter by noting that Hadrian's projects, particularly 
the Artemesion, were left unfinished — again recalling Aelia Capitolina, where the construc- 
tion of the eastern cardo was never completed.? 

Nearly all the pottery used at Gerasa throughout the 800 years covered by this volume 
was locally produced. Imports comprise only about one percent of the corpus from L. and 
R.’s excavations in the Northwest Quarter (pp. 31, 86). In ‘Ceramics in Cities in Context: 
An Overview of Published Roman Imperial to Umayyad Pottery in the Southern Levant, 
Philip Bes, Tom Brughmans, L. and R. and Iza Romanowska provide a comprehensive 
survey of Roman- to Umayyad-period pottery from 16 sites: Caesarea Maritima; Dora (Dor); 
Hippos-Susita; Neapolis; Samaria-Sebaste; Scythopolis; Tiberias; Abila; Capitolias; Gadara; 
Pella; Philadelphia; Bostra, Canatha; Damascus; and Philipopolis. Not surprisingly, their 
analysis indicates that imported pottery is rarer at sites farther from the coast, while the 


! See J. Magness, “The North Wall of Aelia Capitolina’. In L.E. Stager et al. (eds.), The Archaeology 
of Jordan and Beyond, Essays in Honor of James A. Sauer (Winona Lake 2000), 328-39; G. Avni, “The 
Urban Limits of Roman and Byzantine Jerusalem: A View from the Necropoleis’. JRA 18 (2005), 
373-97. 

? See S. Weksler-Bdolah, Aelia Capitolina — Jerusalem in the Roman Period in Light of Archaeological 
Research (Leiden 2020), 58, 90; J. Magness, “Hadrian’s Jerusalem’. JRA 33 (2020), 903-12. 
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largest number of imports is found at Caesarea. At the same time, fine table-wares (particu- 
larly Late Roman Red wares) are much better represented than amphorae at inland sites. 

Three chapters present findings from the French excavations in the Sanctuary of Zeus: 
‘Les productions de céramiques locales de Jerash au début de la période romaine (ler siècle 
avant J.-C.-lle siècle aprés J.-C.): influences et diffusion’ and ‘La céramique importée 
à Jerash pendant l'époque romaine (fin ler siècle avant J.-C.—fin Ie siècle aprés J.-C.): 
l'apport des fouilles du sanctuaire de Zeus’ (both by Anne-Michéle Rasson-Seigne and 
Jacques Seigne), and 'Les timbres amphoriques trouvés à Jerash' (Stéphane Duplessis, 
Francesca Di Napoli and Seigne). The first of these three identifies two locally produced 
types of the Ist century BC-2nd century AD: table-wares inspired by terra sigillata, which 
the excavators designate ‘semi-luxueuse’; and moulded jugs and oil lamps made of grey 
ware with a dark grey or black slip, which are modelled after Hellenistic types. Whereas 
‘semi-luxurious’ wares are attested only at Gerasa, moulded grey-ware vessels are found at 
other sites in northern Jordan including Amman, Pella and Umm Qays. The second of the 
three discusses imported wares of the late 1st-late 3rd century AD: Eastern Sigillata A and 
B; Western Sigillata; Nabataean wares; pseudo-Nabataean ware (‘Jerusalem painted bowls’); 
Hauran pottery; Egyptian bichrome ware; and African red slip ware. The authors remark 
on the unexpected rarity of Nabataean wares and the absence of imported amphorae. 
They conclude that throughout the Roman period, Gerasa appears to have been largely 
self-sufficient in terms of its ceramic needs. The last of the three chapters documents 
54 stamped amphora handles, most of them from the Sanctuary of Zeus. The majority 
belong to Rhodian amphorae of the 2nd-1st centuries BC, providing valuable evidence of 
occupation at Gerasa in its earliest phase. 

In ‘Late Antique Ceramic Imports in Gerasa: New Light on the Macellum Finds (with 
Special Reference to the Neighbouring Region)', Alexandra Uscatescu presents an overview 
of the imported pottery from the Spanish excavations in the macellum at Gerasa, focusing 
especially on the 3rd—8th centuries AD. For each type she provides an exhaustive list of 
parallels from sites around Palestine accompanied by distribution maps. Uscatescu con- 
cludes that although imports are rare at Gerasa, they are more numerous in the macellum, 
where they are represented in percentages comparable to other inland cities such as Pella. 

Bes, in 'Roman-Period Roof Tiles from the Northwest Quarter of Jerash’, identifies all 
the Roman roof tiles from the Northwest Quarter as belonging to the Roman or ‘hybrid’ 
roofing system that combines a Corinthian pan tile with a Laconian cover tile. He suggests 
that the roof tiles originated in several monumental public buildings of the 3rd century AD 
in the Sanctuary of Artemis or the basilica north of the North Theatre. 

Three chapters discuss pottery from other sites in the region: ‘Pottery from Sanctuaries 
in the Hinterland of Gadara/Umm Qays (Jordan) (Lisa Berger); "Pottery from Abila and 
Gadara (Nora Voss); and ‘Quantifying Ceramic Trends at Umm el-Jimal (Elizabeth 
Osinga). In contrast to Gadara, much of the pottery found at Gerasa and Abila comes from 
Galilee. At Umm el-Jimal, Hauran ware (a local type) predominates in the 1st-3rd centu- 
ries but is superseded afterwards by regional imports, especially from Jerash. Finally, in 
“Roman City Coins of Gerasa: Contextualizing Currency and Circulation from the Hel- 
lenistic to the Late Roman Period’, L. and R. note that the number of Roman coins at 
Gerasa is surprisingly low, perhaps indicating that its economy was less monetised than 
other Roman cities. 
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To conclude: the articles in this volume highlight the valuable information provided by 
detailed ceramic analyses based on quantification. Archaeologists and historians in general, 
and not just ceramics specialists, will benefit from paying attention to these studies. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill Jodi Magness 


M. McClish, The History of the Arthasâstra: Sovereignty and Sacred Law in Ancient India, 
Ideas in Context 120, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2019, xix+274 pp. 
Cased. ISBN 978-1-108-47690-4 


Ennius wrote: Moribus antiquis res stat Romana virisque. But when considering the ancient 
Indian state, on which moribus antiquis? On what viris? This is the problem investigated by 
Mark McClish in his work concerning the history and redaction(s) of the Arthasastra, 
a work on statecraft. The popular perception is that the work was written by Kautilya, chief 
minister of the Mauryan emperor Chandragupta (Megasthenes’ host) as a guide to admin- 
istration. Although reflecting Mauryan times, the work has since become a possession for 
all time, offering advice on government, strategy and economics into the 21st century.! 
M. offers an important and needed correction. The present Arthasastra is the work of 
a redactor, one Kautilya, and not Chandragupta’s chief minister Chanakya, and who intro- 
duces the concept of varnadharma (sacred laws of the social classes) and rajadharma (sacred 
laws for the king) into the text. The text in its original state was known, as M. proposes, as 
the Dandaniti or, to be verbose [MW]: ‘concerning the proper manner of wielding the staff 
of justice’. Although this is a detailed study of the construction of a Sanskrit text, a knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit is not required: Olivelle’s translation and a transliteration from Kangle’s 
text are both printed in the text.’ 

The introductory chapter (pp. 1-27) outlines the plan of inquiry, emphasising that the 
present Arthasastra lacks a ‘strong ideological perspective on social relations’ and most of 
the ‘admonitions of social criticism of dharma literature’ (p. 20). Its focus is on the success 
of the king; varnadharma is only an overlay. Chapter 2 (pp. 28-51) recounts the now- 
popular, even ancient, conception of the work. Kautilya appears only in the third person, 
but it is implied at Kautilya Arthasastra (henceforth KAS) 15. 1. 73 that he toppled the 
Nanda dynasty, and in the next line is assigned the name Vishnugupta (KAS 15. 1. 74) as 
author and as author of a commentary. The KAS is divided into 15 books, of which 1-5 


! See Weiskopf in AWE 17 (2018), 326-28. Now add M. Mouloud et al., Transformer sans romper 
ni exclure: étonnante actualité de l'Inde ancienne (Paris 2019); B. Rich, To Uphold the World: The 
Message of Ashoka and Kautilya for the 21st Century (New Delhi 2008). 

? Modern English translation with notes: P. Olivelle, King, Governance, and Law in Ancient India: 
Kautilya s Arthasastra (New York 2013). Standard text: R.P. Kangle, The Kautiliya Arthasastra 1: 
Sanskrit Text with Glossary, 2nd ed. (Bombay 1969). Kangle indicated the manuscripts used (pp. xi- 
xvii) and print variant readings at the foot of each page. For Dharmasastra: P. Olivelle and D.R. Davis 
(eds.), Hindu Law. A New History of Dharmasastra (Oxford 2018), where see in particular McClish's 
essays at pp. 254—73 (rajadharma; punishment). Before Kangle, improvements in the text were made 
in J. Jolly and R. Schmidt (eds.), Arthasastra of Kautilya, 2 vols. (Lahore 1923-24). Notes and 
commentary in vol. 2. Jolly's inquiries into the Arthasastra and related topics can now be found (cf 


McClish, p. 250) in J. Jolly, Kleine Schriften, 2 vols., ed. H. Brückner et al. (Wiesbaden 2012). 
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focus on domestic, 6-13 on foreign affairs. There are two additional, dissimilar segmenta- 
tion schemes — 180 topics, 150 lessons, both in disagreement over topic and chapter 
lengths. Chandragupta's minister, Chanakya, appears in story cycles from the 4th century 
AD on, but is never repeatedly credited with authoring a text. It is not until the Gupta 
dynasty that emperor and minister appear as founders — ever-present to inspire the new 
dynasty. The Gupta-era play, the Mudrarakshasa, connects Chanakya with Kautilya (the 
name is punned into ‘a Tricky Dick’). As Michael Willis points out on his p. 78, there was 
an 'intimacy of the Gupta kings with Vishnu', thus the additional name Vishnugupta for 
the author is not surprising.? 

The next three chapters explain the process of redaction. Chapter 3 (pp. 52-82) dis- 
cusses the relationship between topics and chapters, and the distribution of end-verses. 
The division into chapters is the later addition, each containing a summarising verse plus 
a colophon (this concludes...). The redaction was a ‘global intervention’: chapters, verses, 
colophons (p. 81). KAS 1. 1 (list of books and topics) and 15. 1 (15. 1. 4—5 is dependent 
upon 1. 1. 1) are also the redactor's work. The original text — the Dandaniti —was all prose. 
Chapter 4 (pp. 83-110) on citation and attribution holds that the redactor added the direct 
attributions to Kautilya, while the citations (exchanges in dialogue) were always won by 
Kautilya. Thus the redactor, whom M. names Kautilya, believed that he was (p. 110) ‘com- 
pleting, updating or perfecting the text. Chapter 5 (pp. 111—39) concerns the “deep struc- 
ture' of the text, presently separated into domestic vs foreign affairs, framing chapters (1. 1, 
15. 1) and 15 books (cf. fig. 2 on p. 118). Tables 3 (pp. 121—22) and 4 (p. 132) indicate 
the original vs the redactor's work. Here are the redactor's additions: 1. 17-18; 2. 13-34; 
4. 9, 13; 5. 1-3; 7. 9—12; all of books 8, 11, 12, 14 and 15. 

The result is a Dandaniti of seven major sections: activities of the king; infrastructure 
and its administration; regulations for overseers; protecting the country; 'clearing thorns' 
(think bipeds); foreign policy; military campaigns (cf. p. 138). 

M. can now propose a revised history for the Arthasastra (Chapter 6, pp. 140—54). The 
terminus ante quem is the 4th century AD. A terminus post quem is problematic. The 2nd- 
century BC Gautama Dharmasutra uses similar technical terms and discussion topics. The 
Manava Dharmasastra (2nd century AD) appears in its Book 7 to present (p. 146) ‘a digest 
of the Dandaniti as it was known to him'. A further clue is offered at KAS 2. 11. 2 (not 
from the redactor), mentioning alakandaka, Alexandrian coral, which began as an object of 
trade in the later 2nd century BC. Hence (p. 152) a range from Ist century BC to Ist 
century AD, with M.’s preference for the former date. 

Chapter 7 (pp. 154-73) outlines the politics of the Dandaniti: no constitutional limits 
on sovereign power. The defining characteristics of royal power are outlined in KAS 6. 2. 
6-12: good policy vs bad policy (part of the human sphere), good fortune vs bad fortune 
(outside of human influence). The goal of statecraft was royal success (p. 161), i.e. happi- 
ness: the highest good is the king's success. Unseen mechanisms played no role — restraints 
were ‘practical and contextual’ (p. 166), i.e. ‘material limitations or traditional expectations’. 


? M. Willis, The Archaeology of Hindu Ritual (Cambridge 2009), especially chapter 1 (pp. 10-78, 
and note pp. 60-61 and 78). Olivelle (pp. 35-37 in his translation) points to the parallel of Vishnu- 
gupta and Vishnu in boar form (Varaha) both raising the earth out of demon-infested waters (Nanda 
tule). 
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Proper conduct meant affection for the king, improper conduct, dissatisfaction (cf KAS 7. 
5. 16-27). The Dandaniti did accept the cultural forms of Brahmanism, symbolised by the 
purohita (the chaplain who is also a counsellor), a man from good stock and trained in 
the Vedas. Varnadharma played little role (Chapter 6, pp. 174—207). The ‘Disciplines’ are 
enumerated as critical inquiry, the Threefold (Veda), economics and government (dan- 
daniti). Enterprise and security are provided by the staff (danda), the administration of the 
staff is dandaniti. The first three ‘Disciplines’ are dependent upon the staff (KAS 1. 5. 1). 
When used in the non-redacted portion of the text, dharma has a ‘non-sectarian valence’ 
(p. 187); it is righteousness. Varna was not state policy, Brahmans were granted no special 
immunities. Thus the Dandaniti (Chapter 9, pp. 208-23) possessed a political philosophy 
distinct from orthodox Brahmanism and Dharmasastra literature. But that literature drew 
upon that independent statecraft tradition. Sometime in the 2nd to 3rd centuries AD the 
redactor introduced a more comprehensive system of values, integrating dharma into state- 
craft. M. ends with the question (p. 223) as to why orthodox Brahmanism came to leave its 
imprint upon an originally independent tradition. I have no objections to M.’s reconstruc- 
tion, but only an observation: given the independent statecraft tradition in India, how does 
it compare with Hellenistic and Roman writing on statecraft? 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


G. Malingue, The Coinage of Domitius Alexander (308-310 AD), Numismatica Antiqua 9, 
Ausonius, Bordeaux 2018, 172 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-2-35613- 
231-4/ISSN 1961-1560 


The book arose as part of Guillaume Malingue's PhD dissertation (2014) on the produc- 
tion and circulation of the coinage of Carthage at the end of the 3rd and beginning of the 
4th century AD. But it provides an in-depth study of a very short period, less than two 
years in duration, which is connected with Domitius Alexander, to some extent a mysteri- 
ous figure, traditionally viewed by the most scholars as a ‘usurper. Historical evidence 
regarding Domitius Alexander is scarce and limited by single references in written sources, 
some epigraphical finds, and gold and bronze coinage in his name. In fact, the latter turns 
out to be the most informative source, in this case allowing us to clear up and to specify 
chronology as well some details of his brief and unlucky reign. 

The book starts with some introductory notes by Georges Gautier, former President of 
the Société Française de Numismatique, and by author himself, and consists of nine chap- 
ters, conclusions and an appendix containing a corpus of 13 known inscriptions in the 
name of Alexander. 

In Chapter I (Historical background’, pp. 17-28) M. discusses the causes of the rebel- 
lion of Alexander against Maxentius and his proclaiming himself emperor. This step could 
have been dictated by the severe and unwise politics of Maxentius in Africa, including 
a considerable increase in taxation, closure of the Carthagenian mint, as a subject of local 
pride, and an attempt to take Alexander's son as a hostage. Analysis of the written and 
epigraphical sources regarding the very identity of Domitius Alexander allows M. to con- 
clude that Alexander was most likely a former companion of Maximian, of Pannonian 
origin and Vice Praetorian Prefect or Vicar of Africa. The spread of his domain was not 
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limited to Africa, but included Sardinia, where a milestone with his name was found. 
M. touches upon the question of the alleged alliance between Domitius Alexander and 
Constantine hotly debated in literature. Maxentius was a common foe of both emperors 
and the existence of such an alliance would have been a reasonable suggestion. In M.’s 
opinion, 'the existence of the real alliance cannot be proven, but it seems very likely that 
objective convergence occurred and that diplomatic contacts were established’ (p. 24). 

Chapter II (“Numismatic background’, pp. 29-38) deals with the history of the mint of 
Carthage before and under Alexander, giving special attention to the principles of distin- 
guishing between genuine and false coins struck in his name. All in all M. manages to 
register 205 genuine coins of Domitius Alexander; 35 specimens were defined by him as 
counterfeits. 

Chapter III (‘Typology of Domitius Alexander’s issues’, pp. 39-48) represents the 
results of the study of the typological repertoire of Alexander’s coins, whose characteristic 
feature was a variety of images. M. took into account 17 types of reverse used on Alexan- 
der’s coins. It is quite a considerable number, especially if one considers just two reverse 
types were used by the mint of Carthage during the previous ten years. All these types were 
divided by the author in two groups: the larger including types common on the tetrarchic 
coinage, the smaller consisting of types copying reverses of the first Constantinian solidi. 

This important link between the two coinages allows M. (in Chapter IV: “Chronology 
and volumes of Domitius Alexander's issues’, pp. 49-58) to make a reappraisal of two 
problems, which turn out to be closely interconnected — namely, the time of introduction 
of the solidus by Constantine and the date of Domitius Alexander’s fall. Nummi of Alex- 
ander that reproduce four reverse types of the first Constantinian solidi (SPOR OPTIMO 
PRINCIPI, GLORIA EXERCITVS, VICTORIA AVG, VBIQVE VICTOR) belong to the 
latest issues of his coinage. If we maintain the traditional date of creation of the solidi, July 
AD 310, which is fairly connected with the celebration of Constantine’s guinquennalia, 
then we have to move the end of the Alexander’s reign, who copied them, at least to the 
beginning of AD 311. In turn, this would cause an unacceptable revision of the Ostia and 
Roma issues of Maxentius. So, the only reasonable solution proposed by M. is the sugges- 
tion of an earlier introduction of the solidus, at the end of AD 309 or beginning of 310, 
i.e. well in advance of quinquennalia, in order to be prepared beforehand for massive distri- 
bution during future celebrations. 

In the same chapter, despite the desperately small quantity of the coins preserved (205 
specimens), M., based on the number registered by him of 83 obverse and 107 reverse dies, 
estimates the possible volume of coins struck by Domitius Alexander as in the range of 
a million. Such a figure testifies that his coins did not have the character of just a prestige 
issue, but undoubtedly fulfilled an economic function. 

The following chapters (V: ‘Circulation of Domitius Alexander's coins’, pp. 59-62; and 
VI: ‘Catalogue of Domitius Alexander's coinage’, pp. 63—66) contain brief description of 
the coin-finds (not only in Africa, but also surprisingly, Gallia and Pannonia) and a coin 
catalogue systematised by types. 

The last three chapters are corpora: exhaustive databases of known obverse dies (Chap- 
ter VII, pp. 67-84), known reverse dies (Chapter VIII, pp. 85-106) and known coins 
(Chapter IX, pp. 107—53), including fakes. Such deviation from the usual scheme of the 
presentation of the numismatic material is justified by the necessity of distinguishing 
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genuine and false coins. The extreme rarity of Alexander's coins and the great demand for 
them among collectors caused an outburst of counterfeiting. In order to improve confi- 
dence in the authenticity of the coins M. sorts the dies in the Corpora according to three 
main groups: linked to archaeologically testified coins; linked to coins known before the 
20th century; and linked to coins that appeared in the 20th and 21st centuries. This slightly 
clumsy layout, accompanied with inevitable repetitions, though it mildly hinders a reader's 
perception, nevertheless gives a complete picture of the development of coinage in 
question. 

To sum up, M.'s book is a good example of the competent and comprehensive use of 
numismatics in historical studies, clearly demonstrating the importance of its potential for 
the analysis and reconstruction of events poorly illustrated in other sources. 


'The Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei A. Kovalenko 


C.M. Mauro, Archaic and Classical Harbours of the Greek World: The Aegean and Eastern 
Ionian Contexts, Archaeopress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2019, viiii+115 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-128-3 


This book is a revised version of Chiara Mauro's PhD dissertation from 2016 at the Com- 
plutense University at Madrid. It is concerned with Greek harbours during the Archaic and 
Classical periods, more precisely the period between the 8th and 4th centuries BC, although 
Chapter 2 examines the period prior to 800 BC. There is a short Introduction, five chap- 
ters, a Conclusion, an appendix listing all known Greek Archaic and Classical harbours in 
alphabetical order, references and literature. The first chapter is an account of previous 
research on ancient Greek harbours, in which M. explains that modern scholarship is not 
exhaustive. This is a somewhat strange statement considering the large number of articles 
published over recent decades in the International Journal of Nautical Archaeology regarding 
Greek harbours (mentioned by M. herself on p. 4!). Chapter 2 is mostly concerned with 
the so-called ‘proto-harbours’ of the Late Bronze Age and Early Iron Age in the Aegean and 
the Levant. According to M., from Middle Minoan 1B onwards, the Minoan palaces 
boasted a commercial network in the Aegean but the harbours remained natural sites along 
the coastline. However the frescos from Thera and archaeological research at Pylos and 
Troy indicate the beginning of artificially made basins (p. 15) while the first quays can be 
traced back to the 3rd millennium BC (p. 54). It is strange that M. hardly mentions the 
many publications of C. Morhange and N. Marriner while discussing the Early Iron Age 
harbours in the Levant. 

The next chapter describes the geomorphology of Greek harbours. M. sees the develop- 
ment of harbours as a part of the seascape but concentrates too much on geographical and 
geological data and omits other factors, for instance the hostility of groups in the hinter- 
land, which could prevent the foundation of a harbour at an excellent place. M. also does 
not mention the finds of anchors, which can be a good indication of complex harbour 
systems around a promontory (p. 29). While discussing harbours located at river mouths, 
M. does not mention the factor of upstream trade with the hinterland. Chapter 4 describes 
several harbour types of the Archaic and Classical Greek world. Here M. justly declares 
that the absence of infrastructures in harbour areas is not itself a proof of their actual 
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non-existence. However she used the same argument in Chapter 2 to deny the existence of 
artificial Bronze Age harbours. 

Interesting is M.'s remark that ship-sheds became a status symbol for the emerging Greek 
polis. The last chapter concerns the variation in harbour forms during the period discussed. 
M.’s assertion that harbours with two or more basins were a property of a polis disregards the 
fact that this property was probably more geographical then polis-related. The book ends 
with a very useful appendix containing the names of all known Archaic and Classical Greek 
harbours, organised alphabetically. Despite these few critical remarks, this book contains 
a very useful collection of data about the Greek harbours of the period and is a good and 
useful addition to the growing amount of publications regarding harbour archaeology. 


Ghent University Jan G. de Boer 


T. Bruce Mitford, East of Asia Minor: Romes Hidden Frontier, 2 vols., Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2018, li+757 pp., illustrations, 60 pp. of colour plates and maps. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-872517-6 (set); 978-0-19-814874-6 (vol. 1); 978-0-19-872516-9 
(vol. 2) 


Already acclaimed by reviewers, and celebrated by the British Academy, Bruce Mitford's 
East of Asia Minor is an immediate classic. Coming, as it does, a little aprés le déluge, the 
present review can take the opportunity to reflect on how the book might influence its 
wider field. 

Published in large page format, and mostly printed in two columns, these two volumes 
are a life's work — comfortably equivalent, simply in length, to four substantial monographs 
in a more conventional format. The sheer physicality of the work is immediately reminis- 
cent of Stephen Mitchell’s two-volume, large-format masterpiece, Anatolia: Land, Men, and 
Gods in Asia Minor (Oxford 1993). But Mitford’s book is more concentrated — geographi- 
cally, temporally and thematically. Mitchell ranged across the Anatolian landmass, from the 
Hellenistic age to late antiquity, addressing themes from socio-economic to religious his- 
tory. By contrast, M. focuses on the Roman frontier zone that runs from Commagene, in 
what is now north-eastern Syria, through Cappadocia and Armenia Minor to the plain of 
Erzincan, over the Pontic mountains, and down to the Black Sea at Trapezus, modern 
Trabzon (p. 1). This in turn points directly to a thematic contrast: this is a Roman-era 
frontier study. As M.’s chosen title furthermore forewarns us, it is a ‘hidden frontier’ — the 
principal reason being the immense difficulty of travelling much of this terrain. Aside from 
any political disturbances that have periodically affected the region, the reader quickly 
learns (p. 1) that the terrain is demanding (‘remote and desolate’, dominated by moun- 
tains), the frontier is long (‘more than 700 miles’) and the going is slow (with urgency to 
drive them, “Hogarth and Yorke took five weeks on horseback’ in 1894). 

Against this background, one of the glories of M.’s achievement is its combination of 
the Braudellian with the exploratory. Chapter 1, “The geography and climate of the frontier 
and adjacent areas’ (pp. 1—20) sketches out discussions of distances, altitudes and accessibil- 
ity, a range of specific regions and routes, the frontier course, and the climate and seasons. 
Chapter 3, “The course of the Limes’ (pp. 84-425), forms most of Volume I. It expands in 
detail on Samosata in Commagene (pp. 84-107). This is followed by Cappadocia, with 
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detailed discussion of the Taurus (pp. 108—22), the Taurus Gorge (pp. 123-48), the 
Euphrates crossing, east of Melitene (pp. 149—70), Melitene (pp. 171—82), the region north 
of Melitene, to Ciaca (pp. 183—92), Dascusa in the basin of Arabkir Cay (pp. 193—206), 
Sabus, on the southern approaches to the Antitaurus (pp. 207-13), the Antitaurus 
(pp. 214-20) and the Antitaurus Gorge (pp. 221-39). The chapter continues with discus- 
sion of Armenia Minor, focusing on Zimara, as one moves from the Çalti Çay to Karabudak 
(pp. 240—50), the road system of the region (pp. 251—54), the Euphrates valley frontier to 
Satala (pp. 255-82), the link road from the Euphrates to Nicopolis (pp. 283-86), Nicopo- 
lis and the support roads to Satala (pp. 287-99), the mountain crossing to Satala (pp. 300— 
26) and Satala itself (pp. 327—47). The chapter concludes with Pontus, focusing on the 
Pontic mountains from Satala to Trapezus (pp. 348-84), Trapezus (pp. 385—404) and the 
Pontic coast (pp. 404-25). 

As the late Sir Fergus Millar remarks in his 'Foreword' (pp. vii-viii, at vii), M.’s account 
is ‘based on knowledge which could only be gained by a lifetime of repeated visits, involv- 
ing arduous movements, including those on horseback or on foot, or on a raft’. This is, in 
other words, not just fieldwork par excellence but truly a lifelong mission of discovery, 
recorded. The supporting apparatus for Volume I includes 45 plates (colour photographs 
that form, in themselves, an historical archive), 266 figures and, by way of Chapter 2, an 
"Historical outline” (pp. 21-83), mainly going from Sulla to Caracalla but with a brief coda 
on late antiquity, from the third to seventh centuries. 

Volume II adds Chapters 4-6, on “The garrison’, both legionary (pp. 426—50) and the 
auxilia (pp. 451—98), on ‘Coin finds’ (pp. 499—512) and on ‘Inscriptions’ (pp. 513-63). 
Much of this takes the form of catalogue, while the rest of Volume II is devoted to further 
apparatus. This notably includes a brilliant suite of 24 modern colour maps plus a detailed, 
full-page legend, and three colour reproductions giving a sketch map from 1894 and two 
sections of the Peutinger Table — 28 map entries in all. An additional 44 figures brings the 
total overall to 310. There are five appendices: “Ancient geographical sources’ (pp. 565— 
72), ‘Notitia dignitatum: Dux Armeniae (Oriens 38) (pp. 573-77), “Turkish place names, 
maps, measurements, and glossary’ (pp. 578-85), "Notes on provisions, transport, and 
population in late Ottoman times' (pp. 586—95) and 'Beyond the Euphrates: some points 
of topography’ (pp. 596-620). The bibliography is restrained but significant (pp. 621—39). 
Five indexes (pp. 641—757) complete the apparatus: one epigraphic, one a topographical 
gazetteer, one for place names (ancient, and Turkish and modern), one for personal names 
(ancient and modern) and one general. 

Appropriate laudation is easy to come by: ‘event’ and ‘juggernaut’ come swiftly to mind. 
It seems quite obvious that this is a work that will still be used actively by specialists in 
a hundred years” time. In many respects, indeed, it can never be superseded because it 
is a unique record of personal exploration as well as being, immediately, the most funda- 
mental point of reference on this part of the Roman frontier. 

Beyond this, however, M.’s book is exemplary in what it does for Roman frontier stud- 
ies more broadly. The field has long found sophistication by way of re-conceptualising what 
frontiers were and how parties on either side might influence one another in different ways. 
Theory has not been in short supply. What M. has done is to put topography back at the 
heart of our sense of what a frontier was. This is not to say that one should desist from 
theorising about frontiers; but we have certainly been given a strong reminder that one 
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might best start from the deep particularity of a specific frontier and address oneself first to 
the reality of that particular terrain. 

More broadly still, M. has underlined the point that any approach to the Roman empire 
— and not only its frontiers — will benefit by embracing a strong sense of locality. When 
seeking to speak meaningfully of the Roman empire as a whole, it remains possible to 
address oneself coherently to wide-ranging traits and commonalities of experience. This has 
been fashionable in recent years, as different historians have turned their hands to overarch- 
ing narratives. Yet the need for regional perspectives has long been recognised, whether one 
is dealing with economics or religion. M., in his distinctive way, reinforces this. The sheer 
logistics of transportation did much, in some places, to render 'empire' an abstraction. 

Finally, M. presents us with an opportunity and a challenge. If one were to criticise the 
book, the most obvious tack would be to say that it is wondrously antiquarian — a collage 
of travel journal and catalogue. In deciding where we go from here, this leaves a great deal 
up to the reader. Assimilating the empirical record of a little-known portion of frontier is 
one thing; but we are now faced with the task of tying this wealth of observation back into 
a coherent view of the socio-economic and cultural contours of the region. 


Virtual Centre for Late Antiquity, London Alexander Skinner 


R. Morais, D. Leâo and D. Rodríguez Pérez with D. Ferreira (eds.), Greek Art in Motion: 
Studies in Honour of Sir John Boardman on the Occasion of His 90th Birthday, Archae- 
opress Archaeology, Archaeopress, Oxford 2018, iv+509 pp., illustrations (most in 
colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-023-1 


The present volume unites nearly 50 contributions to celebrate the life and work of the 
prominent Classicist Sir John Boardman. The papers were collected for a conference held 
in Lisbon in 2017 on the occasion of his 90th birthday. The organisers invited a number 
of former students, colleagues and junior scholars to elaborate on some of the many sub- 
jects on which Boardman has written throughout his enviably productive career. 

The editors provide a brief introduction, explaining the rationale behind the volume 
and choice of title. The title ‘is meant to serve as a metaphor for the dynamic and fluid 
nature of the field of Greek art’ (p. 1). The editors hope to showcase this ‘kinetic aspect’ 
through the contributions in the volume. The volume is subdivided into different sections, 
in chronological order, an untitled first part, containing the key-note papers read at the 
conference, followed by ‘Sculpture’, ‘Architecture’, “Terracotta and metal’, “Greek pottery’, 
‘Coins’, “Gems and glass’, “Greek history and archaeology’, “Greeks overseas’, “Reception 
and collecting’ and “Art and myth’. 

The key-note papers were written by prominent scholars, colleagues and former stu- 
dents of the honouree. Olga Palagia opens the series with a study on sculpture. After listing 
John Boardman’s contributions to the topic, she presents a current state of research in 
terms of publications and recent exhibitions. Palagia revisits different perspectives adopted 
and concludes with a compelling plea to approach sculpture with archaeological methods 
rather than art historical ones, i.e. include a study of the context and viewer's perspective. 
Next, Milena Melfi explores Boardman’s contribution to the study of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures and their role in forging a civic identity in Athens. Melfi points out that this is 
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a unique situation and that elsewhere in the ancient Greek world, the manipulation of 
larger spaces was used to achieve similar results. Exploring the case of cult architecture and, 
to a certain extent, sculpture at the reconstructed Athena sanctuary in Lindos, Melfi argues 
that exclusive access to certain spaces was used to reinforce social boundaries of ruling elites, 
at the expense of non-participants. In her paper, Lucilla Burn takes a direct aim at a paper, 
published in 2015 in the Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology by Robin Osborne. Osborne 
criticised the overemphasis placed by archaeologists on ‘context’, suggesting that less atten- 
tion should be paid to excavation and more to the direct comparative analysis of objects. 
Burn discusses a number of cases that confirm but also disprove Osborne's original claim, 
proposing that both context and comparison can be used to provide valid arguments for 
study. 

Thomas Mannack contribuites a description of the practice of Athenian potters of 
including names of colleagues or other figures on their vessels, thus creating a network 
of names. Claudia Wagner elaborates on her first collaboration with Boardman, directed at 
the study of the (second) Pappalardo gem collection. The well-written paper provides a nice 
overview of the history of the collection of gems. P.J. Rhodes essays an extensive discussion 
of the link between architecture and history in Athens, Delphi, Delos and Vergina. He 
outlines that it is often difficult to date buildings, but that in several cases construction 
activity appears to be connected to a change in political regimes. Every new regime needed 
to assert themselves by literally claiming their own public space. Paul Cartledge takes an 
autobiographical approach to the divide that has long plagued the Classical discipline: that 
drawn between history and archaeology. Like several of his predecessors and colleagues 
at Cambridge, he makes a case for combining both approaches simultaneously and he 
announces a work-in-progress on a collective volume doing just that in the study of Greek 
poleis, regions and sanctuaries. The last of the key-note papers was written by Gocha 
Tsetskhladze, who provides an update on the latest work conducted in the Black Sea region. 
Tsetskhladze rightly emphasises that the most productive way forward in the discussion on 
the terminology of ‘colonisation’ might be to focus on the actual processes of exchange. As 
elsewhere, the Black Sea region yields ample evidence for emporic activities which clearly 
indicate the extent of interaction with the Aegean. 

The second section comprises three papers discussing sculpture. All three contributions 
adopt a traditional/comparative art historical approach in their attempt to identify certain 
depictions (Iphigeneia Leventi: priestesses; Carlos Martins de Jesus: Greek sculpture in 
Byzantine Constantinople) and motifs (Olympia Bobou: jewellery). The following section 
on architecture contains only two papers. They discuss preliminary results from excavations 
in Chios (Roungou and Vouligea) and different types of temples with a double cella (Ugo 
Fusco). The four papers forming the section on terracotta and metal adopt different 
approaches. Erika Angeliker's discussion about a terracotta head of Dionysos from Naxos 
actually stretches out to vase-painting, whereas Amalia Avramidou's analyses the iconogra- 
phy of a silver cup from Thrace, suggesting a multicultural reading, transcending strict 
cultural boundaries. Claudina Romero Mayorga's paper elaborates on the value of forgeries 
in Object-Based-Learning initiatives. Chiara Tarditi's discusses more metal vessels from 
Thrace and suggests an Attic origin for certain bronze recipients. 

The largest section in the volume is the one on Greek pottery. Whereas most papers are 
traditional in their descriptive art historical approach (Anthony Mangieri: Triptolemos 
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skyphos; Christine Walter: Timagoras; Marianne Bergeron: a plate from the Ashmolean; 
Constantina Tsonaka: vases depicted on vases), two papers are archaeological in their 
approach and present ceramic finds from excavations (Arruda and de Sousa from the 
Tagus; Rueda and Olmos from Granada). Daniel Freitas Ferrera discusses pottery from 
the collection of Jo&o Allen, and Kesser Barcellos and Diogo de Souza outline the current 
state of pottery studies in Brazil. In this section, it must be mentioned that the paper by 
Rueda and Olmos definitely stands out for its careful contextual reading of the finds. 
They convincingly argue that the depiction of vessels of tombs can only be understood 
in their juxtaposition with the other objects that were deposited. Images on pots did 
matter. 

Coinage, often regarded as one of the last strongholds of antiquarian Classical traditions, 
provides some of the most engaging discussions in the volume. Several of the papers adopt 
a broader historical approach in a combined archaeological or historical-numismatic per- 
spective (particularly Joâo Simöes Valério about Mark Antony's romanitas, José Puebla 
Morón on war influencing iconographic choices in coinage in Sicily). The section on gems 
and glass contains just three papers. The first paper discusses depictions of the myth of 
Actaeon on mainly pottery and one gem (José Malheiro Magelhâes). The other paper also 
discusses mythical depictions on gems (Paolo Vitelozzi), specifically for healing purposes, 
whereas Susan Walker talks about some pieces of engraved glass from the Wilshere 
collection. 

The section on Greek history and archaeology presents six papers which discuss the 
database from the Iberian Greek Centre (Aquilué, Cabrera and Carreras), bio-archaeologi- 
cal approaches to the Greek overseas (Zisis and Papageorgopoulou), euploia inscriptions on 
Plote (Stamatis Fritzilas), the latest review of Greek-native relations in Naukratis (Astrid 
Möller), parallels for depictions of lions for the earliest painted tomb in Etruria (Gabriele 
Koiner) and the pottery from a pit on the Agora in Eretria which could well date from the 
Persian sack of the city (Tamara Saggini). 

The ‘Greeks Overseas’ part contains five papers, starting with a discussion of Greek 
harbours (Chiara Mauro) and on Phoenicians in Knosses (Judith Mufioz Sogas). The other 
papers consider Gandaharan stone palettes (Seung Jung Kim), selected pottery from Locri 
Epizephyrii and the reception of Greek healing practices in Italy (Lidia Ozarowska). The 
section entitled ‘Reception and Collecting’ contains only two papers: one on the depiction 
of Classical mythological scenes in a chapel in Portugal (Nuno Resende), the other with 
a brief history of the collection currently in the villa of Maria Fyodorovna (Bukina and 
Petrakova). The last section treats ‘Art and Myth’, with six papers discussing Greek myths, 
mostly overseas, as in Italy for funerary contexts (Valeria Riedemann Lorca), presumed 
Orphic scenes on Apulian pottery (Karolina Sekita) and curses from Sicily (Thea Sommer- 
schield). A scene from a tomb in Tatarli (Malcolm Davies) equally treats Greek myths 
outside Greece proper, whereas the papers by Ioannis Mitsios and Christidis and Dourdou- 
mos return to the Greek motherland, writing about the Parthenon and a cup of the Sosios 
painter respectively. 

We do not learn how the organisers conceived the thematic organisation of the confer- 
ence nor what the rationale behind the presentation of the papers in the final publication 
was. The editorial choices made in grouping the papers is rather puzzling. Several of the 
papers only marginally treat their respective subject-headings and would have functioned 
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much better in another section. There are many papers treating Greeks overseas, but some- 
how they have ended up in other sections — for example, Avramidou and Tarditi's discus- 
sion on metal vessels from Thrace — whereas the section on Greeks overseas itself contains 
some papers that are only marginally related to the topic, such as the papers on Greek 
harbours and on Phoenicians in Knossos. Several papers discussing databases and digital 
approaches would have found a good home in the section on collecting and reception pro- 
viding there a more dynamic view of 21st-century practices of collecting and reception than 
is currently the case, thus truly achieving a view of 'art in motion'. Also Romero Mayorga's 
paper on the value of forgeries in Object-Based-Learning initiatives would have been better 
placed in the section on reception and collecting. 

There is a notable difference in the level of discussion between the different papers. 
Despite being very short, some papers provide truly engaging discussions and compelling 
new readings of individual objects or contexts. Other papers are entirely descriptive and 
lack focus. Unfortunately, the minimal editorial control means that the volume in its 
entirety is not fully convincing as a robust academic contribution. We are presented with 
a mishmash of papers without any direction or guiding discussion. An idea would have 
been to group the papers differently, for example by using the key-note papers as introduc- 
tions to the respective sections. It would have been interesting to learn more about how the 
contributors view the role of context versus comparative/art historical analysis, by exploring 
strengths and weaknesses of both approaches. A large number of the papers implicitly or 
explicitly deal with this issue and the question is relevant to the idea of ‘art in motion’. 

On the other hand, the consistent high quality of the images must be noted. Whereas 
most academic publishers offer only overpriced volumes with black-and-white illustrations, 
Archaeopress manages to present a beautifully curated volume at an affordable price. 
As such, it will certainly delight readers who have the time and the patience to dig through 
a large number of topics and contributions that may not be directly related to their own 
research or interests. 

The volume brings the antiquarian origins of classical archaeology to one's mind. For 
many centuries, the Classical tradition provided a valuable and stimulating pastime, a tradi- 
tion in which the honouree received his initial training. As such, the present volume is not 
only a fitting tribute, but also an opportunity for the reader to delve into the many subjects 
currently being pursued by Classicists. With current travel restrictions in place and usual 
leisure activities curtailed, antiquarian-style pastimes might start to make a come-back. 


University of Melbourne Lieve Donnellan 


J.-C. Moretti and P. Valavanis (eds.), Les hippodromes et les concours hippiques dans la Grèce 
antique, Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique Suppl. 62, Ecole française d’Athénes, 
Athens 2019, 494 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-2-86958- 
313-9/ISSN 0304-2456 


This book publishes papers given at a conference held in February 2016 at the École fran- 
caise d'Athénes which organised it in conjunction with the University of Athens and the 
Institute of Research into Ancient Architecture. It was promoted as a result of studies into 
the Hippodrome of Delphi and that on Delos. 
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The problem with studying the horse race-courses of ancient Greece (in contrast to the 
Circus Maximus at Rome and the Circus at Constantinople) is that they have left very few 
actual architectural traces although the races themselves — above all, the chariot races — were 
among the most prestigious contests at the great religious athletic festivals. 

The present book begins with a paper by Wolfgang Decker on documents of horse- and 
chariot-racing before the Greek Agones. He traces the antecedents of the 2nd millennium 
BC, beginning with the Hittites, leading on later to the time of the Persian empire (where 
the Troad represented an important region for the breeding of horses). Contemporary with 
the Hittites he looks at the evidence from ancient Egypt with the all-important evidence of 
the actual chariots found dismantled in the tomb of Tutankamun, where he gives illustra- 
tions of Chariots A2 and A3 in the Egyptian Museum of Cairo, with six-spoke wheels, and 
a reconstruction of an 18th-Dynasty hieroglyph with four-spoke wheels and weighing 
a mere 24 kg. These actual chariots are important for understanding what was needed in 
the hippodromes — ultra light weight and with no springing, they obviously needed a rea- 
sonably smooth surface on which they could be managed while racing. He follows this with 
the evidence for chariots from Mycenaean Greece, particularly on documents in Linear B, 
and a representation on a larnax in the Thebes Museum. 

This is followed by papers describing the evidence for the actual race-courses in Classical 
Greece. First, comes a paper by David Gilman Romano on the hippodrome and equestrian 
contests at the sanctuary of Zeus on Mt Lykaion in Arcadia. Here the hippodrome was situ- 
ated next to the stadium. Excavations revealed cobbled limestone and tiles under a level of 
clay which seems to be the actual floor — and presumably gave a smooth surface on which 
the chariots could move easily. There are also remains of the turning posts. Next, Basili 
Lambrinoudakis and Evangelos Kazolias describe an area at the Asklepieion at Epidauros 
with remains of walling and containing a suitable flat surface which can be identified as the 
hippodrome known to have existed from a reference in an inscription denoting ‘Boundary 
of the Hippodrome'. Then Angelos Mathaiou considers inscriptions which refer to a hip- 
podrome at Athens and written documents referring to its location close to Piraeus. 

Jean-Charles Moretti discusses references to horse-racing on Delos and locates it to an 
area slightly to the north of the sacred lake. There are remains of defining walls in this area. 
He refers to the probable involvement of this hippodrome in the Festival of the Delia in 
426, under Athenian auspices. Petros Themelis identifies the Hippodrome at Messene, next 
to the clearly visible stadium. Bruno Helly uses an inscription which refers to the hippar- 
choi at Larisa as evidence for a hippodrome in the Thessalian city, and other references to 
equestrian activity. Then Ourania Bisyenou gives a paper on the epigraphic evidence for 
hippodromes and equestrian contests, showing these are particularly abundant in the period 
from the Áth to the Ist century BC, with the greatest number in the 2nd. 

The next section represents the core of the book and concerns the hippodromes at 
Olympia and Delphi. No archaeological trace of the Hippodrome at Olympia survives 
though its position is known to have been adjacent to the stadium. It would seem to have 
been completely washed away by flooding of the Alpheios. Two papers in the present vol- 
ume are concerned with it, Werner Petermandl on the length of the Greek hippodrome, 
and Barbara Dimde and Catharina Flâmig on The Aphesis of the Olympic hippodrome, 
dimension, design and technology. They depend entirely on written accounts of it, the 
description in Pausanias and a metric text dated between the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD 
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preserved in a manuscript of the 11th century AD found in the Old Seraglio in Istanbul. 
From these the general layout and dimensions of the hippodrome can be reconstructed. 
It formed a long rectangle with the main part three stadia in length divided by a central 
barrier between turning posts, with the turning area beyond the eastern end post measuring 
one plethron, and an area to the west for the starting position (the Aphesis) plus the west- 
ern turning area, giving a total length of four stadia. The starting area contained a complex 
release mechanism which lined up the contestants "like the prow of a ship'. Dimde gives 
a plausible reconstruction of this arrangement and the mechanism involved, with the con- 
testants placed by Flâmig in a staggered arrangement of pairs designed to give all of them 
a release which put them in equal position at the actual beginning of the running course. 
Failing any archaeological evidence an actual reconstruction is perhaps desirable to deter- 
mine whether or not this would have worked. 

The next two papers, by Myrto Litsa and by Amélie Perrier and Antoine Chabrol con- 
cern the location of the Hippodrome of Delphi. Litsa discusses earlier attempts at its plac- 
ing made by travellers in the 18th and 19th centuries, while the second paper looks at the 
geological and geographical evidence for its location, placing it between Chryssa and St Ilias 
by the V pdy. This is followed by a paper by Panos Valavanis, placing the hippodrome 
at some distance from the sanctuary and close to Itea. 

The next section of the book concerns the horse races and the horses themselves. Nadine 
Le Meur discusses the odes of Pindar that commemorate victories in the horse races, begin- 
ning with the terminology involved, particularly for the chariot races. Of the 18 odes com- 
memorating victories in horse races 13 relate to Olympia or Delphi, for the most part, of 
course, the owners of the horses rather than the charioteers, though some do record the 
horses themselves. Next, Nikos Manousakis considers the characterisation of Orestes in 
Aeschylus's Choephoroi not just as a skilful warrior but also as a competing charioteer and 
a race hero. Clement Sarrazanas discusses the organisers and organisation of the contests 
and horse races, the individuals concerned, the agonothetes, along with commemorative 
monuments, though their prestige seems less in real terms than that of the victors 
themselves. 

Sandra Zipprich looks at the logistics and requirements for overseas participants in the 
Olympic Games, the example of Sicily. She notes the strict requirements for the modern 
transport of animals and sees how movement of horses by sea from Sicily to the Olympic 
Games was not in particular variance from modern requirements, reckoning that it took 
eight days normal sailing to the potential Peloponnesian harbours such as Kyllini. Jean- 
Manuel Roubineau’s paper, “Spectacle hippique et spectacle gymnastique: approche com- 
parée et effet Carpentier’, deals with the reaction of spectators to the event and the results, 
in the light of modern athletic and other sport events. He quotes, for the intervention of 
the crowd at a horse race, which is mentioned in one of the epigrams of Poseidippos in the 
recently recovered papyrus. 

Christophe Chandezon discusses race horses — a 'zootechnical or a cultural creation’. He 
looks at evidence for a selective breeding, quoting Varro and other ancient sources, breed- 
ing and selection for war horses and race horses. Following on this theme Stamatis Fritzias 
considers horse types at Sikyon and Corinth, namely Samphoras and Koppatias and his 
publication of an Attic black-figure amphora attributed to the Bucci Painter showing these 
horses, distinguished by marks branded on the horses depicted, a sigma and a koppa, 
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respectively. He follows this up with other vases, paintings and a reference to horse breed- 
ing in Aristophanes's Clouds and Knights, and details on a lead tablet from an archive of 
the Athenian cavalry found in a well at the Dipylon Gate. 

Christian Mann writes on outstanding horses and victors in the Hippika epigrams of 
Poseidippos. This is followed by Filippo Canali Di Rossi, Identification of some winners 
in the keles race in Posidippus's epigrams’; that is, the race for single horses. He sees this as 
the reshaping of stories of horse victories to be engraved on the bases of horse statues which 
had been erected at a Thessalian stud. 

Next, Sebastian Scharff writes on “Virtual Halls of Fame. Imagined communities of 
equestrian Victors in the Hellenistic period’. This looks at a ‘New Society of Victors’, 
namely kings and queens, princes and courtiers, women and non-Greeks. He notes how the 
Ptolemies engaged in agonistic activities, while the Attalids of Pergamon also spent a lot of 
money to make sure they were successful at Olympia and in the Great Panathenaia. Again, 
this includes references to the newly discovered poems of Poseidippos, at least for the Ptole- 
mies and Thessaly. 

The final section of the present volume is entitled “Vainqueurs, Dédicaces et Politique’. 
It begins with a paper by Athina Dimopoulou on horse races and politics and elite sport 
between personal promotion and public interest. She looks at individual examples — 
Cleisthenes of Sikyon, the Tyrants of Sicily, as well as Periander of Corinth, Miltiades at 
Athens, Demaratus at Sparta and the ‘grand families’ at Athens, with, of course, Alcibiades. 
She considers the power and prestige of equestrian victories. Next, Angeliki Kosmopoulou 
revisits a dedication by Alcibiades. This concerns a marble base recovered in Athens near 
the Tower of the Winds in 1861 with imagery related to horse breeding and racing. It 
depicts on its front a group of standing male figures, on the left side a single horse fills the 
entire panel. On the back, eight horses in two groups of two pairs facing each other. She 
suggests the dedicator of this monument was Alcibiades, famous in Antiquity for horse 
breeding and racing, especially for a victory at Olympia and the number of chariots he 
entered, when he commissioned (successfully) Euripides to write a commemorative ode. All 
this resulted in his selection as leader of the expedition to Syracuse. Angeliki Kosmopoulou 
suggests that the marble base once supported the painted picture commissioned by Alcibi- 
ades to commemorate his Olympic victory. Heide Frielinghaus also writes on horse-racing 
and votive offerings, what they were and how they were placed and the different categories 
they included. She analyses the votive offerings for horse-racing dedicated on the Athenian 
Acropolis. 

Fernando Garcia Romero looks at equestrian contests other than the standard chariot 
and ridden events such as the x«h7y involving &vaBara. who dismounted from a chariot, 
and, perhaps, remounted. He also looks at a (probably) similar contest at Larisa. Finally 
Martin Schâfer discusses Hermes Hippios — Hermes and his association with horses. He 
looks for this in literature, in an inscription from Erythrai of the 2nd century BC which 
mentions Hermes Hippios and the appropriate offerings to him. He also considers the 
evidence for the relations of Hermes with horses in the Agora of Athens, the north-west 
area of the Agora being associated with the cavalry. He gives examples of Hermes with 
horses in Attic art. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 
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P.A. Mountjoy, Troy VI Middle, VI Late and VII. The Mycenaean Pottery, Studia Troica 
Monograph 9, Eberhard-Karls-Universitit Tübingen, University of Cincinnati, Verlag 
Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2017, 464 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-7749- 
4067-3 


'This volume presents an unparalleled set of Mycenaean pottery from Troy, from both the 
previous excavations run by Carl Blegen and his team and from the new excavations carried 
out under Manfred Korfmann in collaboration with Brian Rose, completed by Ernst 
Pernicka after the untimely death of Korfmann. The Blegen finds were published previ- 
ously in the journal Studia Troica but are republished here for the sake of completeness and 
also for the convenience of the reader.! Many of the Schliemann and Dörpfeld finds are still 
accessible today, and were also dealt with by the author,” but since they cannot be assigned 
to any more specific stratigraphy, they were not included in the volume here reviewed. 

Troy offers probably the largest set of Mycenaean pottery (henceforth MP), 1264 frag- 
ments and pots so far (133 pieces from Schliemann/Dórpfeld, 184 from Blegen and 947 
from the Korfmann/Pernicka excavations) published from any site outwith mainland 
Greece. Other sites may have yielded more, but there are only a few Late Bronze Age sites 
excavated for so long and in such an extensive way. It is mostly the decorated variety that 
is preserved from Troy but occasionally there were also true unpainted Mycenaean pieces. 
Still more fragments of MP must have excavated over the years, since not all of the 
Schliemann/Dórpfeld pieces are preserved (and they probably did not collect everything) 
and Blegen also had additional fragments, which either he did not include in the final pub- 
lication or were from deposits not restudied by Penelope Mountjoy. For the Korfmann/ 
Pernicka excavations, M. herself states that she did not include fragments when it was 
impossible to assess them based either on shape or on decorative motif. A crucial (unparal- 
leled?) aspect of the study of the MP from Troy is that all the finds were assessed by the 
same person and were thus recorded systematically in the same style and with the same level 
of knowledge. 

The volume starts with a brief summary of the overall development of the MP at Troy 
and of the relatively extensive NAA programme of chemical provenancing, which indicated 
both imported pieces and local production (pp. 17—22). Crucial for the orientation by the 
reader is the fact that since M. differentiates between imported and locally produced MP, 
she lists for every context the imported pieces under the stylistic phases as represented in 
the Argolis (Late Helladic IL, IIIA, IIIB, etc.), but uses the architectural phasing for the 
locally produced ones (Troy VIg, VIh, VIa, etc.). The latter is based mostly on actual 
stratigraphy, but can be also deduced based on style with some of the less clear sequences. 

M.s three articles in n. 1 (on Blegen’s phases Troy VIf and Vlg, including assessment 
of a handful of earlier fragments assigned by him to VId and Vle, Troy VIh and Troy VID 


! P. A. Mountjoy: “Troia Phase VIf and Phase VIg: The Mycenaean Pottery’. Studia Troica 7 
(1997), 275-94; “The Destruction of Troia VIh'. Studia Troica 9 (1999), 253-93; “Troia VII Recon- 
sidered’. Studia Troica 9 (1999), 295—346. 

? PA. Mountjoy, "The Mycenaean Pottery from Troy in the Berlin Schliemann Collection”. In 
M. Wemhoff, D. Hertel and A. Hänsel (eds.), Heinrich Schliemanns Sammlung Trojanischer Altertiimer 
— Neuvorlage, vol. 1 (Berlin 2008), 29-55. 
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are reprinted (pp. 23-138, retaining original pagination).? The main result of these papers 
was the re-dating of the earliest MP at Troy to LH IIA (contrary to what Blegen originally 
claimed, based on a now outdated definition of LH I by Furumark), that phases Vle and 
VIf date to LH IIB (with some fragments/vessels still carrying on elements of the LH IIA 
style, yet imports of Cretan stirrup-jars indicating also an overlap with LM IIIA1 on Crete). 
Phase Vg dates to LH IIIAI (this is when we see Mycenaean shapes more commonly imi- 
tated in the local unpainted Grey and Tan wares, and interestingly, some of them retain 
LH IIB features); the destruction of Troy VI at the end of phase VIh happened towards the 
end of LH IIIA2 (the few LH IIIB sherds present in relevant deposits being later intru- 
sions). The numerous LH IIIB examples from Troy Vlla strata were mainly local products 
by then, with the Vila destruction happening during at the beginning of LH IIIC, as in 
Table 2 on p. 19. Troy VIIb yielded considerably fewer pieces of MP, with phase VIIb1 
covering LH IIC Early, reaching into LH IIC Middle, and phase VIIb2 lasting then till 
LH HIC Late/Submycenaean period (well summarised in Table 1 on p. 15, Mountjoy 
column). 

The core of the book is the presentation of the new material (pp. 139—349), which is 
published stratigraphically/contextually by the individual excavation areas, mostly discon- 
nected trenches. It is meaningfully divided into more general areas such as the Citadel, the 
Lower Town, areas abutting the Citadel, the central Lower Town, other more marginally 
placed parts of the Lower Town, and finally the inner ditch around the Lower Town (the 
outer ditch, known mainly from the geophysics and verified by only one test trench, is not 
mentioned — possibly it yielded no worthwhile MP pieces). In all cases the discussion fol- 
lows from west to east. Also presented are five unstratified fragments from Blegen's excava- 
tions uncovered among his finds stored at Troy (pp. 349-50). This is followed by a short 
but important chapter summarising the evidence for the destruction at the end of Troy VI, 
with relevant deposits scattered across various trenches and not immediately recognisable as 
such, if it was not for the LH IIIA2 pottery included (p. 351). 

The final part of the book presents a most useful overview of the Mycenaean pottery 
from Troy, this time by stylistic phase (LH MA to LH HIC Late), highlighting also the few 
LM IA pieces (decorated by the ripple pattern) and several LM II/IIIA1 pieces (mainly 
transport stirrup jars; pp. 353—439). Two brief subchapters discuss the distribution of the 
Early Mycenaean pottery at Troy (p. 440) and the issue of Mycenaean shapes in local 
Grey and Tan Wares (pp. 440—48). The whole volume closes with a chapter outlining 
the ceramic connections between Troy and the East Aegean and West Anatolian interface 
(pp. 448—58). 

In terms of dating, the new excavations largely confirmed the conclusions derived by M. 
from restudying the Blegen material, but there is more to MP than just chronology. One 
of its virtues is its high level of recognisability and the tendency of excavators to separate it 
whenever encountered. This way it offers a valuable source of information on depositional 
processes, best exemplified by the Early Mycenaean pieces, which were found almost all out 
of their original contexts, in later strata and all over the site. Whereas in the Early Troy VI, 
the non-Mycenaean imports concentrated mainly in and around the Citadel, MP can be 


3 CW. Blegen et al.: Troy III. The Sixth Settlement (Princeton 1953); Troy IV. Settlements VIIa, 
VIIb and VIII (Princeton 1958). 
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found all over the site. This tells us something about how well integrated it must have been 
in everyday life — certainly special and exotic, but accessible to the general population, not 
only to the elite of the Citadel. 

Another (unexpected) boon of this book is its overview of the relevant stratigraphy 
throughout the site, absent in this form from other publications on Troy. Unlike other 
assessments of LBA Troy, which target only selected material aspects or better preserved 
areas, M. offers the MP from all excavation areas and has done her best to extract strati- 
graphic information from the excavation daybooks and from direct contact with the excava- 
tors, especially since her original assessment ran partly parallel to the overall stratigraphic 
assessment by Ralf Becks and Peter Jablonka.^ The results of Becks's analysis were incorpo- 
rated but his work covered only the Citadel and the abutting Lower Town. The assessment 
of the central Lower Town and the ditch area remained unfinished due to Jablonka's pre- 
mature death. M.’s book thus offers valuable insights into the stratigraphy of the trenches 
in areas H/I/K/L 16/17, but also for other smaller excavations areas in the Lower Town, as 
well as for the inner ditch. 

While M. states explicitly that she has not attempted statistical evaluation of the mate- 
rial on purpose, because of its selective and mostly fragmentary character, it would be a pity 
at least not to attempt it, even if based on just this selection of the more diagnostic pieces. 
What follows is based on a dataset containing all of her catalogue entries published so far. 

M.’s gradual study of Trojan material started in 1994, parallel to (or even predating) the 
assessment of stratigraphy (mainly Becks) but also to that of the non-Mycenaean ceramics 
on the site (Pavúk, Rigter and Hnila). Only later did the individual endeavours converge. 
This had advantages but also disadvantages, the main one being the absence of an overall 
quantification assessment. Even with M.'s volume to hand, one of the main questions con- 
tinually raised in archaeological discussions targeting Troy remains unanswered: what is the 
share of MP at Troy? We know that it is not high at the beginning (LH II-IIIA1) and at 
the very end (LH IIC), the low numbers making it easier, it is phases LH IIIA2 and IIB 
whose assessment is more complicated, since theses yielded the main mass of MP at Troy. 
This has less to do with M., since her numbers are now available. This is a matter of the 
overall evaluation of the Troy excavations. 

Suffice it to say several aspects were at play. One is the varying (and partly incompati- 
ble) statistical approaches applied by the individual non-Mycenaean experts at Troy to their 
material. Another is that whereas the MP has been processed systematically from all excava- 
tion areas and contexts, the unpainted pottery (because of the large amount) was not always, 
thus the figures are not as readily available. Finally, the planned overall quantification came 
to an unexpected halt by the untimely death of Jablonka, who was trying to tie all the 
numbers together. 


^ R. Becks, Troia in 2. Jahrtausend v. Chr. (Spâtbronzezeit-Früheisenzeit). Stratigraphie, Architektur, 
Befunde (Dissertation, Tübingen 2006); P. Jablonka, work in progress, unpublished. 

> P. Pavúk, Troia VI Früh und Mitte. Keramik, Stratigraphie, Chronologie (Bonn 2014); W. Rigter, 
Die Tan Ware innerhalb des Keramikspektrums des spátbronzezeitlichen Troia (Dissertation, Tübingen 
2013); P. Hnila, Pottery of Troy VIIb. Chronology, classification, context and implications of Trojan 
ceramic assemblages in the LBA/EIA transition (Dissertation, Tübingen 2012). 
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Despite all these limitations, it seems that Blegen's suggestion that the MP constitutes 
around 3—596, based mainly on his excavations within the Citadel, is more likely to be 
downgraded to 1-3% based on the Korfmann/Pernicka excavation results. But we cannot 
rule out that the share in the Citadel was somewhat higher than in the Lower Town — 
Korfmann and Blegen excavated different kinds of deposits and their results are therefore 
not always directly comparable (see below). 

However, there is one statistic to consider here: the ratio between the individual stylistic 
phases of MP at Troy. Taking all available evidence from all previous excavations, even 
though possibly selective, the 1264 fragments/vessels are a body of evidence that should be 
indicative of something. Initially, it was a surprise that, unlike what was claimed based just 
on Blegen,$ half (ca. 49%) of all MP from Troy dates to LH IIIB, roughly Troy VIIa, with 
only 24% falling within LH IIIA2, roughly Troy VIh. LH IIC follows with 15%, the rest 
being LH II and IIIA1. These numbers cannot be taken at the face value. But how to 
assess/rectify them? Was Troy VIIa the main phase of contact with the Mycenaean world? 
Could it be that Korfmann happened to excavate mainly VIIa contexts? Partly yes, but he 
also had several good Troy VIh deposits. Note that these figures are not only about 
Korfmann’s excavations. Blegen had mainly the LH IIIA2 contexts within the Citadel, 
closely followed also by Dérpfeld. Thinking further, I realised that there may be one other 
aspect: the length of individual phases in calendar years. Using one of the more recent 
assessments of the absolute dating for the Aegean Bronze Age,’ it seems that whereas 
LH IIIA2 lasted ca. 60—70 years, LH IIB lasted almost twice as long. Viewed this way, the 
average amount of MP during the final Troy VI phase and during Troy VIla comes out 
about the same, five sherds/vessels a year. Again, this is only illustrative. 

M.’s book is very compact, partly because of her dense and matter-of-fact style, but also 
because the new layout of the Studia Troica monograph series is not the best fit for this type 
of complex data. As a result, the flow of information is sometimes a bit hard to follow in 
the more complex excavation areas. 

The prospective reader is therefore strongly recommended to start with the larger scale 
plans on p. 140, fig. 1 (Citadel), p. 207, fig. 33 (Lower Town abutting the Citadel) and 
p. 271, fig. 58 (Lower Town), and remember that within a larger area, the description is 
usually divided by the individual trenches, often dug in separate years, stratified deposits 
presented first, followed by unstratified, usually from the post-Bronze Age strata above or 
the Schliemann dump. The stratified pottery is described by individual deposits and within 
the deposits by stylistic date. In addition, clearly imported pieces have their own heading 
using the LH phases, the local imitations using the Trojan phasing based on Blegen. 

Best for the reader’s orientation are often the figures, which always contain useful overall 
context labels (sometimes ‘lost’ in the main text because of the printing layout). The figures 
have also conveniently the excavation units (Behälters, in German) listed next to the rele- 
vant group of sherds, so that one does not have to search around for them in the captions, 


$ C. Mee, “The Mycenaeans and Troy”. In L. Foxhall and J. Davies (eds.), The Trojan War (Bristol 
1984), 45-56. 

7 S.W. Manning, ‘Chronology and Terminology’. In E.H. Cline (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of 
the Bronze Age Aegean (ca. 3000-1000 BC) (Oxford 2010), 11-28. 
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or in the catalogue. Note, however, that just as there is a hierarchy of headings in the text 
(not always reflected by the font-style), there is also a hierarchy of headings on the figures 
themselves. And while the catalogue numbers go (as usual) from top to bottom, for trenches 
with more complex headings it is advisable do decode the headings from bottom of any 
figure to the top. Most of the latter comments are obviously not the author's fault, but 
a result of the rather unhappy printing layout. 

Trench designation needs to be mentioned since the volume contains both Blegen and 
Korfmann material: ever since Dórpfeld, Troy has had an alpha-numeric grid covering all 
of the Citadel, extended by Korfmann also to the area of the Lower Town. It usually looks 
like K8, or EF10, or KL 16/17, when a trench spreads over multiple grid squares. The only 
difference between the two systems is in lettering — whereas Dórpfeld omitted I and used 
only J (for optical clarity), Korfmann opted for the Turkish İ. Thus, for example, J8 and 18 
designate the same square. 

There is, however, an issue with the trench names for the Korfmann/Pernicka excava- 
tions. Whereas Blegen principally numbered his excavation areas (‘Area 601’, etc.) and 
correlated them with the grid squares only in the second step, Korfmann used the grid as 
synonymous with the trench names. This worked perfectly well in the early years, when 
there were only a few trenches, most of them widely dispersed; though in some cases, most 
notably in the so-called Sanctuary area and in the Central Lower Town, the grid numbers 
became intertwined and developed into one continuous large trench. This would be no 
problem were it not for the so-called Terrace House and its vicinity, a major structure 
excavated over several years, which constitutes a meaningful unit but crosscuts several grid 
squares. Even here, M. followed the presentation by individual trenches, which makes it 
a bit complicated to pull the overall picture together (helpful is the plan on p. 213, fig. 36). 
For example, Room 5, North Room and Central Room of the Terrace House fall within 
Area z7 and are presented on pp. 227-41; another part of the Central Room and the 
Entrance on p. 244 as part of Area z7SW; parts of the South Room and Pithos Room on 
pp. 246-51 under Areas zA7, zA7/8 and A7; and the remaining part of the Pithos Room 
under Areas z8 and z8NW on pp. 259-65. 

This volume is a good example of the complicated post-excavation analysis necessary 
at Troy and illustrates well what a formidable task it is to pull all the evidence together and 
present it in a user-friendly version. Layout aside, the text is very carefully copy-read 
and I found no mistakes or typos. I noticed only two inconsistencies, both in labels within 
illustrations: on fig. 57, bottom: the label for cat. nos. 611—615 states Terrace House, but 
the text on pp. 269—70 does not; and on fig. 105, the LM IA sherd should be K17.786 and 
not K17.876 (cf pages 307 and 354). 

With this volume at hand, it will be possible to asses a range of more complex questions 
which involve also types of evidence other than MP, both at Troy itself and beyond. It is 
accompanied now by the final publication on Late Bronze Age Troy,3 which makes it even 


8 M. Pieniążek, P. Pavúk, D. Thumm-Doğrayan and E. Pernicka (eds.), Troia 1987-2012: 
Grabungen und Forschungen HI. Troia VI bis VII: Ausgebende mittlere und späte Bronzezeit (Bonn 
2020). 
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more useful, both for interested experts but also for students of Aegean archaeology in 
general. 


Charles University, Prague Peter Pavük 


S. Müller, Alexander der Grofe: Eroberung — Politik — Rezeption, Verlag W. Kohlhammer, 
Stuttgart 2019, 396 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-17-031346-0 


Sabine Müller is a well-established scholar in the field of Ancient Macedonian studies. 
Alexander... is her third monograph dealing with Argead Macedonia. As noted in the intro- 
duction, the book does not take a biographical approach. The treatment of the history of 
events is understood as a consideration of political structures, Argead traditions and net- 
works at the Macedonian court, and in the army under Alexander's rule. 

The main body of the text is divided into six parts (I-VII), which are subdivided into 
many short sections discussing different problems. Part II concerns the sources for the his- 
tory of Alexander: coins, epigraphic, papyrologic and literary sources, etc. Müller points out 
that the main problem in studying Alexander is that the primary sources have only survived 
in fragments quoted by late Greek and Roman authors who viewed the Macedonian struc- 
tures from a culturally different perspective. In view of this, studying the available literary 
sources she follows four steps: 1) questioning the secondary sources; 2) questioning the 
fragments of primary sources; 3) identification and consideration of deformations and 
interpolations; and 4) comparison (if possible) with epigraphic, numismatic and archaeo- 
logical material contemporary with Alexander. 

Part III focuses on Alexander's background, Part IV on his youth and the beginning of 
his rule, Part V on the Macedonian invasion of the Persian empire, while Part VI discusses 
in brief the reception of Alexander from the Hellenistic Age to modern times. Part VII is 
devoted to (scientific) myths of Alexander: the Gordian knot (a doubtful story); Hephaist- 
eon and Alexander (their relationship was mainly a product of interpretatio romana), etc. 
Endnotes, appendices, a full bibliography and an index round out the volume. 

The book is well written, informative and deals with many important problems con- 
cerning Alexander's rule. It is useful for all those interested in the topics it discusses. 


Institute of Balkan Studies and Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Sofia 


H. Navratilova, T.L. Gertzen, A. Dodson and A. Bednarski (eds.), Towards a History of 
Egyptology, Proceedings of the Egyptological Section of the 8th ESHS Conferences in 
London, 2018, Investigatio Orientis 4, Zaphon, Münster 2019, 304 pp., illustrations 
(a few in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-96327-080-2 


Over the last decade the study of the history of Egyptology has quite rapidly attracted the 
interest of the wider Egyptological community. Thus, no wonder that several successful 
conferences were held all around (including the latest, in London, 14-17 September 2018). 
This volume is the record of it and comprises twelve essays, arranged in five sections, each 
of two or three papers, with a brief foreword by a rather broad team of four editors. 
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The first section, “Concepts, Models and Approaches to the History of Egyptology’, is 
opened by Andrew Bednarski (American University in Cairo) with “Building a Disciplinary 
History: The challenge of Egyptology’. He offers Egyptology's history as a complex subject 
which can be (and really is) addressed from a number of rather different perspectives and, 
of course, using a wide range of methodologies. In his footsteps follows an excellent and 
one of the longest contributions by Hana Navratilova (Reading/Oxford): “Limits of Her- 
meneutics of Suspicion: Life-writing in the history of Egyptology’. She rightly stresses and 
broadly documents that it is legitimate to consider the history of science as not only the 
history of generally accepted ideas and instruments of research, but that it is equally impor- 
tant to take into consideration a history of curiosity as well as the personal experience of 
different human beings. 

The second section, "The Egyptian Perspective, focuses strongly on the Egyptian milieu 
of Egyptology. Both essays: ‘Egyptology in Egypt: The founding institutions’, by Fayza 
Haikal and Amr Omar (Cairo), and “The Living Surrounding the Dead: European archae- 
ologists in Egypt and their relations with the local inhabitants, 1798-1898’, by Maximilian 
Georg (Leipzig), describe in detail the so far poorly understood role of Egyptian institu- 
tions: Cairo University's Faculty of Archaeology and the Egyptian government's Ministry 
of Antiquities, as well as the enormous efforts of common Egyptians working in large 
numbers in archaeological excavations, in the constitution of Egyptology in the country of 
Pharaohs. The present reviewer considers this and the next, “National” Histories of Egyp- 
tology’ (with essays on “Brazilian Egyptology: Reassessing colonialism and exploring limits’, 
by Thais Rocha da Silva [Oxford] and ‘A Revolution in Egyptology, or an Egyptology of 
the Revolution? Changing perspectives on ancient Egypt in Russia, by Alexandre Lok- 
tionov [Cambridge]), as significant, highly appreciated, long-expected and a very welcome 
contributions to the gradual completion of a still-unfinished picture of different attitudes of 
countries around the world to the process of establishing a new and highly attractive disci- 
pline — Egyptology. In this respect, “Egyptology: a British Model”, by Aidan Dodson (Bris- 
tol), is the exception that proves the rule. 

The fourth section, “Egyptology and Politics', concerns precisely what it implies: exam- 
ples of political movements with their negative or positive effects on Egyptology as noticed 
in different European countries. The first essay, ‘Pyramids and Progress: Belgian expansion- 
ism and the making of Egyptology, 1830-1952’, by Marleen De Meyer et al. (Leuven, 
Ghent, Brussels and Morlanwelz), brings together the work of five institutions and ten schol- 
ars, holding to the intensive demand for the thorough study of the development of Egyptol- 
ogy in Belgium, which was deeply influenced by mutual Belgian-Egyptian, mainly (but not 
only) political relations. Extremely promising in this respect are the results of a meticulous 
analysis of a mass of hitherto unpublished archival material. No less interesting is the next 
essay, 'Early Hungarian Egyptology in the Context of National and European Identity”, by 
Katalin Kóthay (Budapest). The author explains a rather specific approach to Egyptological 
research by the national elites. “Germanic” Egyptology? Scholarship and politics as resources 
for each other and their alleged binary relationship”, by Thomas Gertzen (Berlin), is primar- 
ily an examination of — shall we say — the ambivalent approach of leading German Egyptolo- 
gists to the government throughout the 19th and up to the mid-20th century. 

The volume ends with the section dubbed “Ancient Egypt in Display. R. Janssen's 
essay: “Conversing with Eugenic Object Stories at UCL, offers five object stories closely 
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connected with the well-documented scientific work of Galton and Pearson in the field of 
eugenic research. It is not without interest how attractive their utterly racialist theses were 
for such respected scientists as Flinders Petrie, UCU first Professor of Egyptology. The last 
contribution, ‘Displaying Egypt behind the Iron Curtain: Czechoslovakia 1949-1989’, by 
Navratilova and Radek Podhorny (Prague), brings a well-informed insight into the working 
milieu of scholars in a country under a rather strong totalitarian regime, where any exhibi- 
tion was wrapped into an ideological context. 

This is a handsomely produced volume, adequately furnished with illustrations and use- 
ful information about the authors, as well as sources of illustrations and a thorough index. 
In conclusion, it represents an important contribution to the on-going research of the his- 
tory of Egyptology and will be, without doubt, essential for any student/scholar with an 
interest in this long-neglected branch of Egyptology. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 


C. Nowak and L. Winkler-Horatek (eds.), Auf der Suche nach der Wirklichkeit: Realismen 
in der griechischen Plastik, Begleitbuch zu einer Ausstellung der Abguss-Sammlung 
Antiker Plastik des Instituts für Klassische Archáologie der Freien Universitat Berlin, 
Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2018, 264 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3- 
86757-025-1 


This volume accompanied an exhibition investigating realism in Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture in the Cast Gallery of the Free University in Berlin. It consists of eleven essays inves- 
tigating various aspects of the problem in a highly informed and informative manner, each 
supplied with a catalogue of well-chosen objects sampled from the exhibition and illus- 
trated with largely very good images. All combine excellent summaries of the latest state of 
research with original observations. Regrettably, there are no English abstracts. 

Christiane Nowak, “Entdeckung der Wirklichkeit (pp. 7-14), summarises the history of 
scholarship. With Winckelmann, sculpture became the main focus of archaeological study 
and sculptors were thought to have extracted everything beautiful and ideal from reality. 
Scenes of daily life in other media were, by extension, seen as mythological. Around the 
middle of the 19th century, Otto Jahn recognised the existence of genre-scenes, images 
of craftsmen, farmers and outsiders (thematic realism) as opposites of the ideal. Adolf 
Furtwângler (Kleine Schrifien [Munich 1912]) distinguished a Classical idealising (based on 
the wrongly dated Spinario) and a later individualising phase of genre-scenes. Renewed 
interest in the topic in the 1970s and 1980s established that genre-scenes existed from the 
Subgeometric period onwards with workers characterised by thin arms, pot-bellies, and 
bent and seated positions. Nikolaus Himmelmann! postulated that realistic images, includ- 
ing portraits, served as dedications in sanctuaries to stress the humility of the dedicands, 
while Luca Giuliani? interpreted them as representative of an occupation immanent ideal. 


! Realistische Themen in der griechischen Kunst der archaischen und klassischen Zeit (Berlin 1994). 
2 Reviewed in Gnomon 70 (1998), 628-38. 
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The late emergence of large-scale genre-figures in the Hellenistic period was seen by Hans 
Peter Laubscher? as the creation of an idyll in times of social change and unrest. 

Lorenz Winkler-Horaéek, “Mimesis, Realismen und die Suche nach der Wirklichkeit 
(pp. 17-25), establishes the boundaries of realism in art. Ancient writers extolled the life- 
like nature of ancient works of art, mimesis, for example Myron's cow deceiving a living 
calf and Parrhaisios painting a curtain that duped Zeuxis. However, truth was perceived as 
more than reality as Mikon discovered when he was criticised for making the Persians — 
technically correct — larger than the Greeks in his Battle of Marathon. Modern archaeolo- 
gists differentiate between ‘ideal’ and ‘realistic’, but ‘realism’ is often a combination of for- 
mulaic cyphers. Realistic-looking elements such as age and wrinkles can be used to express 
the ideology of subject and commissioner and denote hard work, responsibility and author- 
ity and are therefore representing a conceptual reality. 

Martin Kovacs, ‘Charakter und Präsenz im griechischen Portrait (pp. 27—49), charts the 
development of the Greek portrait, here discussing usefully the most important examples, 
kouroi, korai and Classical grave reliefs. The anatomy of sculptures became increasingly 
realistic between 600 and 490 BC with old age and deformities represented from the late 
6th century, signalling either deviation from the norm, usually with negative connotations, 
or, less often, experience. Portraits differing from the ideal are perceived as realistic, but 
may be the result of the use of stock features. Portraitists would have been able to produce 
physiognomic likenesses from the High Classical period at the latest; they chose not to. 
The Tyrannicides are only differentiated by age, their faces are idealised, Themistocles 
appears to be a physical likeness, but is probably infused with traits of boxers or Heracles 
to illustrate extraordinary accomplishments. Socrates’ ugliness can be categorised as 'charac- 
terising realism’, showing his contrary nature, and Plato's portraits have parallels on Classi- 
cal idealising grave stelae. An exception is the head of an old man with sunken cheeks and 
sparse hair, probably indicating experience, from the shipwreck of Porticello, dated around 
400 BC. Pliny relates that Lysistratos, the brother of Lysippos, made plaster moulds for wax 
castings of his sitters’ faces, but Demosthenes’ portrait is still beholden to stock features of 
orators and age. "True' portraits only appeared in the 2nd century in Delos and Athens. 

Annetta Alexandridis, "Darstellungen alter Frauen’ (pp. 55-72), states that realistic 
images do not portray reality, nor are they independent of it. Alexandridis uses vase- 
paintings of old women by the Pistoxenos and Kleophrades painters to establish that age 
often denotes slave or servant status, because the characteristics of age are often combined 
with high-status clothing and jewellery. The emergence of large-scale sculptures of old 
women in the Hellenistic period is seen as a reaction to a larger world and the availability 
of huge resources, which encouraged experimentation. The drunken old woman in New 
York and a hag in Dresden wearing an ivy wreath, making her figure, combine the charac- 
teristics of old age, absent from contemporary honorific statues, with tidy clothing and 
jewellery, and were probably dedications in a sanctuary of Dionysos. 

Annegret Klünker, ‘Athletenstatuen’ (pp. 77-94), charts the development of representa- 
tions of athletes via the kouros, wholly idealised, but perhaps characterised as an athlete 
from around 550, via Myron's Diskobolos with composite correct renderings of anatomy 


3 Fischer und Landleute: Studien zur hellenistischen Genreplastik (Mainz 1982). 
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and movements arranged on a single plain, Polykleitos’ Diadoumenos, whose contrapposto 
is a study of the effect of stance and movement on the body without an indication of the 
athletic category of his victory and the first in a line of non-individualised victor statues, to 
the boxer from Olympia whose veristic features were probably employed to signal experi- 
ence. The equally realistic Therme boxer is used as an example of ‘surface realism’ with 
similarities to statues of the resting Herakles to indicate experience and the demanding 
nature of combat sports. The appearance of idealising victor statues is explained with the 
brittle atmosphere of the nascent democracy encouraging a move away from individual 
victories to success on behalf of the po/is, abandoned after the political situation had become 
more stable. 

Carina Trabitzsch, “Sokrates und Chrysipp’ (pp. 101-20), returns to the subject of ver- 
ism in Greek portraiture concluding that the ugliness of Socrates! portrait, likely to have 
been commissioned by Plato and other followers, does not only reflect the philosopher's 
ugliness, but also his aristocratic philosophy, good or bad only revealed by actions, making 
him the antithesis of the more democratic sophists. The portraitists of Chrysipp worked in 
the Hellenistic tradition which had developed a type for philosophers, seated and with 
contracted brows with apparently realistic elements identifying specific schools. 

Manuel Flecker, ‘Römische Porträts (pp. 125-47), deals with Roman portraits, suggest- 
ing that increasing wealth led to a growth in private portraiture and that the reduction of 
pathos and a preference for mimetic images reflect a desire to reduce partisan messages. 
Rejecting the by now outmoded idea of the wide spread use of death masks, archaeologists 
believe that the hyper-realism of some portraits are artistic constructs employed to signal 
republican virtues, agreeing however that many are based on masks taken from the dead 
and the living. Portraits created with masks could be reworked to idealise some features as 
in the case of late portraits of Augustus. 

Viktoria Râuchle, “Berufsdarstellungen auf Grabreliefs” (pp. 153-72), charts representa- 
tions of professions on Greek funerary reliefs, largely absent from the archaeological record 
in Athens for much of the 5th century, but known in small numbers from elsewhere. In 
contrast to Attic vases which have their own ‘idealised’ language for artisans, grave reliefs 
identify professions by characteristic items such as cupping cups on the famous Basel relief 
of an itinerant metic, and represent artisans as conforming to the norm of an ideal citizen, 
even in the case of metics, such as on an Attic relief of a blacksmith from Gortyn. 

Katharina Grunert, ‘Die griechische Bevölkerung in der Komödie’ (pp. 177-88), dis- 
cusses the development of the representation of the Greek populace in contemporary com- 
edy from obscene and grotesque figures identified only by attributes and actions represent- 
ing the antithesis of the ideal in Old and Middle Comedy, to New Comedy, which showed 
a cross section of the private lives of the population using numerous specific types. 

Burkhard Emme, ‘Hellenistische Genrefiguren' (pp. 193—208), examines the representa- 
tion of huntsmen, fishers and peasants, who are shown as old and emaciated, veristic for- 
mulae, in stark contrast to upper class citizens. Large scale marble statues were probably 
exclusively dedicated in sanctuaries in the Hellenistic period where they represented rural 
visitors or dedicands as an idyllic contrast to city life. 

Nele Schröder, “Groteske Darstelungen’ (pp. 215—24), investigates the usually small- 
scale grotesque representations of outsiders such as dwarves and hunchbacks, but occasion- 
ally gods and heroes, characterised as the antithesis of the norm. Early examples are found 
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on 5th-century vases. Statuettes in clay or bronze were highly popular in the Hellenistic 
period, are found in a wide range of contexts such as graves, houses and sanctuaries, and 
may have portrayed, amongst other things, actors and entertainers at feasts, serving as toys, 
amulets and offerings. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford Thomas Mannack 


M.J. Olbrycht and J.D. Lerner in collaboration with M. Podrazik (eds.), Macedones, Persia 
et ultima Orientis: Alexander s Anabasis from the Danube to the Syr Darya, Anabasis: 
Studia Classica et Orientalia 9, Wydawnictwo Uniwersytetu Rzeszowskiego, Rzeszów 
2018, 296 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-83-7996-727-8/ 
ISSN 2082-8993 


The 2018 volume of Anabasis consists of two main sections and themes. The first is devoted 
to Alexander the Great, his deeds, and to events that happened during his reign. Franca 
Landucci presents Alexander's life from his birth to his coronation. She discusses Philip II's 
murder and concludes that Justin's reconstruction of events was intended to de-legitimise 
Olympias and that it was hostile not only to her but also to Alexander, who, 'given the situ- 
ation, could not have been unaware of the plot'. And since Alexander had interest in iden- 
tifying the murderer as soon as possible, he might have authorised someone to blame 
Pausanias exclusively for Philip's death. Sabine Müller's contribution reassesses the relations 
between Macedonia and Thebes during Alexander's reign and, in part, prior to it. The 
accent is put on the destruction of Thebes and on the way it was perceived by contempo- 
rary Greeks and described by the Attic orators (4th century BC) and the Alexander histori- 
ographers. She holds the opinion that there were multiple reasons for Thebes’ destruction 
and that the image of Alexander as its destroyer was topos. Müller considers the assumption 
that Thebes’ destruction caused a collective trauma in Greece misleading. It was due to 
later literary mythmaking and views of authors like Plutarch and Arrian. 

Luisa Prandi examines a passage from Arrian's Anabasis (1. 3. 3), which, in her opinion, 
sheds light on both the foreign policy of Byzantium and the logistic organisation of Alex- 
ander's army. Basing her arguments on the passage in question and discussing in brief the 
relations between Philip II and Byzantium, she assumes that: (1) the intention of crossing 
the Istrus had been in Alexander's mind since the very beginning of his Thracian campaign; 
(2) Alexander paid considerable attention to naval warfare when this proved to be useful for 
his purposes; (3) in 335 BC there was an alliance between Macedonia and Byzantium, 
which was not an episodic phenomenon, but a pact that was supposed to last. 

Nicholas Sekunda deals with Demaratus of Corinth at the Battle of the Granicus. He 
adds extra evidence in support of Peter Green's suggestion that the battle in question was 
fought over a two-day period (Plutarch Moralia 179 F; Polyaenus Stratagems 4. 3. 8). He 
also tries to show that Demaratus at the Granicus was the same Demaratus who was xenos 
of Philip II and that he was not born ca. 400 BC but at least ten years later. In her article 
devoted to Alexander and Cappadocia Silvia Panichi defends the view that Ariarathes was 
a satrap under Artaxerxes III and that after the Battle of Issus (333 BC) Antigonus Monoph- 
thalmus assigned Cappadocia to Ariarathes, who, in the meantime, had rendered himself 
autonomous by eliminating Sabictas (appointed by Alexander after the Battle of the 
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Granicus). Thus, Cappadocia 'entered the sphere of Macedonian control already under 
Alexander, and not after his death. 

Marek Olbrycht focuses on the reorganisation of Alexander's army in Sittakene (331 BC) 
— division of each cavalry squadron into two /øchoi, introduction of the chiliarchiai in the 
infantry, assignment of commanders chosen for their bravery and so forth. He thinks that 
Alexander's decision to reorganise the army was due to demands of strategy and tactics 
(new military challenges and a different theatre of operations) and that it might have been 
inspired by the reorganisation of the Persian army as described by Xenophon (Cyropaedia 
2. 1. 9, 11, 13; 2. 2. 6). 

Artabazus' relationship with both Alexander and the Persian aristocracy is the subject of 
Waldemar Heckel's contribution. He believes that Barsine's relationship with Alexander 
stood her father Artabazus and his family in good stead, that Artabazus was Alexander's 
informer as far as the Persian leaders, their reliability and their attitude towards the plot 
against Darius III are concerned, and that when Nabarzanes surrendered to Alexander, he 
received no office from the Macedonian king, the latter was heavily influenced by Artaba- 
zus. As for the relieve of Artabazus of his position as satrap of Batria, Heckel assumes that 
Artabazus must have been viewed as an outsider and a political opponent by the nobles of 
the Upper Satrapies and for this reason Alexander decided to remove him and his family 
and friends from positions of power and send Barsine to the west. Jeffrey Lerner studies 
Alexander's settlement of the Upper Satrapies in policy and practice — appointment of 
satraps of Iranian origin, stationing of troops in cities and fortifications, founding of settle- 
ments etc. He points out that one of the difficulties with locating many of the sites in the 
Upper Satrapies fortified by Alexander is that they were only temporarily garrisoned and 
that the majority of them were short lived. On the other hand, Alexander's policy of renam- 
ing existing cities, usually after himself, ‘seems to have enjoyed longer lasting success’. 
According to Lerner, these settlements not only served as Alexander's direct agents in the 
satrapies, but they also allowed him to station there dissatisfied elements in the army. 

Eduard Rtveladze's article is divided into two parts. The first reconstructs the route fol- 
lowed by Alexander as given by Curtius (8. 2. 34-40) from the Rock of Sisimithres to the 
place where the funerals of Philippus (Lysimachus! brother) and Erigyius were performed. 
According to him, this was the route Suzistag-Derbent-Basand (identified with modern 
Baisun by the author), as Alexander possibly went ‘a little further to the northeast to Kur- 
gancha’. In the second part, Rtveladze proposes that Kurganzol (located 10 km to the 
south-west of Baisun) should be considered tholos intended for the burial of Philippus and 
Erigyius. Luis Pastor discusses Zopyrion's Scythian campaign. He considers Curtius' 
account of Zopyrion more reliable than Justin's, since the latter probably manipulated 
Trogus' report. Therefore, Zopyrion was episkopos of Thrace and his unsuccessful campaign 
took place in 326 BC. He adds that the silence of Diodorus, Plutarch and Arrian about 
Zopyrion's campaign ‘might be adduced from sources other than those employed by Trogus 
and Curtius, but at the same time it may also suggest that the magnitude of the Macedo- 
nian disaster was not regarded significant enough to be mentioned by some of the king's 
main biographers'. In the last contribution Tomasz Sleczka traces the appearance of the 
figure of Alexander in old Polish literature (selected aspects). 

The second section begins with Altay Coskun's contribution, which deals with the lib- 
eration of Judaea and early Maccabaean diplomacy with Rome, according to Justin, 
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Diodorus and Caesar. He argues that (1) the information provided by the three authors 
(Justin 36. 3. 9; Diodorus 40. 2, 4; Josephus Ant. Jud. 14. 10. 6) cannot compel one to 
reject 1 Maccabees 8 for the embassy of Eupolemus and Jason under Judas; (2) they appear 
to share the understanding that Judaean-Roman relations began under John Hyrcanus I, 
possibly during the second rule of Demetrius II (129-125 BC); (3) the three authors drew 
from Posidonius! Histories. Andrea Gatzke examines the bilingual monuments in the Trio- 
dos of Ephesus. In his view, ‘the bilingual monuments of the Triodos reveal this space to 
be of great symbolic importance for the interaction between Roman power and Hellenic 
identity’ and ‘these monuments maximized their position outside of the commercial agora, 
and their high visibility particularly to traffic approaching from the city's Roman power 
center, by employing both Latin and Greek in varying ways to appeal to their diverse 
audiences’. 

The rest of the volume consists of four book reviews, Joanna Pisuliriska’s study dealing 
with the history of the Middle and Far East in the studies of scholars in Lwów (1918-39) 
and Alexander Sinitsyn’s contribution dedicated to the notable Russian scholar Eduard 
Frolov. 


Institute of Balkan Studies and Centre of Thracology, Miroslav Ivanov Vasilev 
Bulgarian Academy of Sciences 


N.L. Overtoom, Reign of Arrows: The Rise of the Parthian Empire in the Hellenistic Middle 
East, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2020, xiv+346 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-19-088832-9 


The book seeks to reconstruct early Parthian political and military encounters by synthesis- 
ing traditional historical inquiry with the concept of Realist theory, a 'Neorealist or “struc- 
tural” approach’ of modern political theory (p. 16) used to interpret international relations 
and geopolitics. The idea of employing this methodology to the study of ancient history 
was first applied by Eckstein! in his ground-breaking work on Roman militarism and bel- 
ligerence as the explanation for its expansion within the context of Mediterranean interstate 
war and anarchy. Nikolaus Overtoom seeks to do the same for state interactions in the 
Hellenistic Middle East with special focus on the Parthian empire. 

This study centres on the question of what factors and inherent qualities allowed the 
Parthians to create an unrivalled kingdom in the Hellenistic East prior to the formal arrival 
of Rome (239/8—87 BC). The argument is premised on a series of chronological case stud- 
ies beginning with the nomadic, stateless Parni (Chapter 1), which also serves the dual 
purpose of introducing a number of the themes to which he will return elsewhere, like 
imperialism and warfare. In Chapter 2 O. investigates the emergence of the Parthian state 
under Arsacid leadership examining the factors that led to the decline of Seleucid power in 
the mid-3rd century BC as an example of 'power-transition crisis’ (p. 68), the formation of 
the Arsacids and Parthians, and the emergence of interstate systems out of an environment 
of anarchy. Chapter 3 takes up the events that transpired following the overthrow of the 
Seleucid satrap of Andragoras by the Parthians under Arsaces I and their invasion of Parthia 


' A. Eckstein, Mediterranean Anarchy, Interstate War, and the Rise of Rome (Berkeley 2006). 
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and Hyrcania. O. explores a number of the consequences that ensued on an international 
level throughout much of the Iranian plateau: the alliance of Arsaces I with the newly 
emergent Greek kingdom of Bactria, the catastrophic campaign of Seleucus II to reclaim 
the breakaway kingdoms of Parthia and Bactria, followed by the expedition of Antiochus 
III in his attempt to reclaim the same regions. 

Chapter 4 follows these events with the initial ineffective response of the Seleucids to 
capitalise on Antiochus' settlement of the East, the deterioration of the peace of Arsaces and 
Diodotos and with it the decline of the Greek kingdom of Bactria and the resurgence of 
Parthia as a dominant power on the Iranian plateau. Next, it explores the inadequate ability 
of Antiochus’ successors to keep Rome from playing any role in their affairs and to main- 
tain control over their eastern dominions by keeping the rebel Timarchus in check and the 
growing power of the Parthians under Mithradates I. Chapter 5 begins just as the nascent 
kingdom of Parthia begins to assert its legitimacy as a Middle Eastern power. However, 
once more it faces existential threats imposed by the Seleucids in the west and the re- 
emergence of nomadic Saka groups in the east. By way of conclusion, the work ends with 
the reign of Mithradates II marking the formal accession of the Parthians as a dominant 
world power on the eve of Roman ascendency in the eastern Mediterranean and the geopo- 
litical role played by Armenia (Chapter 6). 

By drawing on Realist theory to explain the rise of the Parthian state, O. is able to iso- 
late those qualities that were most responsible for Arsacid statecraft. The concept provides 
the basis of how the Arsacids won legitimation for their newfound authority. The applica- 
tion of this model for understanding 'perceptions of power in interstate systems” leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that military dominance was the primary certainty that states 
had in order ‘to protect and advance their reputations to heighten their security’ for survival 
(p. 253). This view also assumes a priori that not every bellicose act by Parthia was reactive 
to a specific danger with a genuine protective justification behind it. O. does not acknowl- 
edge such a situation. It is noteworthy that his investigation ceases with the death of Mith- 
radates II in 91 BC, for it would have necessitated that he sort out the intricacies of the 
subsequent events that characterise ‘the long-standing Romano-Parthian rivalry’ (p. 276) to 
which he alludes in his conclusion. Given previous work that he has conducted on this 
subject, he may perhaps extend this line of reasoning in a second book. 

It is surprising that O., after having spent a good portion of the Introduction devoted 
to elucidating the Realist theory's applicability to the study of the ancient world (pp. 
16-26), alludes to it specifically in only four short passages in the rest of the work. Instead 
he uses the idea that underscores this theory with references to it that are intended either to 
be synonymous or stand as subfields of concepts related to it, such as aggression, authority, 
conflict, hegemony, international relations theory, interstate systems, security, threats, and 
vulnerability to name but a few. Some of these concepts are newly related to the topic, oth- 
ers are not but are cast in a different light. By doing so, he inadvertently risks stifling the 
implications that might otherwise have arisen from his thesis by reaching an assessment of 
the primary sources that he uses as his evidence. The predicative capability of the Realist 
theory is limited merely to a binary proposition that rulers faced: anarchy or warfare in 
which only recurrent war or hegemonial domination was the logical outcome. In other 
words, it is a self-fulfilling proposition. It might have been helpful had he devoted a chapter 
focusing on the efficacy of the theory, given that the Realist model ‘is a predominant school 
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of thought in modern international relations theory and, in general, is completely foreign 
to historians' (p. 17). 

O. has achieved a well-conceived, well-researched assessment of the early Parthian 
empire prior to coming into formal contact with the Roman. He succeeds in establishing 
that military prowess alone is not reason enough to attribute Parthia's emergence as a domi- 
nant power in the Hellenistic Middle East. His use of comparative primary source material 
to establish the pre-existence of a bellicose culture and the formal characteristics inherent in 
the state systems throughout the region as normative is persuasive. It is with this as a back- 
ground that the actions and decisions by the Parthians is understood. Although many of 
the works that appear in his 51-page general bibliography on Parthian studies are not ref- 
erenced in the text, its usefulness as a resource of numerous studies by a wide range of 
authors is most impressive. Only time will determine whether the use of the Realist theory 
as a basis for comprehending ancient international relations will lead to other equally com- 
plex investigations. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


A. Ozfirat, $. Dönmez, M. Işıklı and M. Saba (eds), Orta ve Doğu Anadolu Geç Demir 
Çağı: Post-Urartu, Med ve Akhaimenid Imparatorlukları/ Central and Eastern Anatolia 
Late Iron Age: Post-Urartu, Median and Achaemenid Empires, Tarihsel Arkeoloji 
Çalışmaları/ Historical Archaeology Studies 1, Ege Yayınları, Istanbul 2019, xviii+ 
465 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-605-7673-18-3 


'The archaeological definition of what happened in the period between the end of Urartian 
political life and the Achaemenid conquest of the territories they previously controlled (late 
7th—Áth centuries BC) is a subject as fascinating as it is controversial, given the scarcity and 
ambiguity of the epigraphic and archaeological sources. This matter, long debated, has 
come to the fore again especially in recent years, involving both an historical and archaeo- 
logical perspective. As clearly announced by the title of the book under review, the topics 
discussed are related to the Late Iron Age in eastern Turkey. The volume constitutes the 
first in a new series of miscellany focused on the historical geography of the region. The 
limited space available precludes a detailed evaluation of each single contribution, so I will 
discuss the most important issues more in general. The volume presents twelve papers 
divided into two groups on a geographical basis (Central and Eastern ‘Anatolia’). All con- 
tributions are presented in two versions, in Turkish and then in English. In this regard, 
some errors and oversights in the English translation from Turkish must be reported in 
most of the translations. The volume is a solidly bound paperback characterised by the use 
of high quality paper and colour pictures. The introduction, after the forewords by the edi- 
tors, it is entrusted to Veli Sevin (pp. XI-XVII), certainly one of the Turkish scholars who 
has devoted the most attention to the often-neglected years that followed the ‘dissolution’ 
of the Urartian state. He emphasises the problem of the continuity of material culture even 
after the middle of the 7th century BC, the conventionally accepted date for the end of the 
dynasty of the Lords of Van. This is the most important reason why the ethnic groups 
mentioned by Herodotus, Xenophon and Strabo as inhabitants of the ancient lands of 
Urartu are often not recognisable archaeologically. 
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The first half of the book is largely centred on the recent excavations of Oluz Höyük, 
and many contributions, directly or indirectly, start from or otherwise deal with this site. 
The paper by Sevket Dónmez and Mona Saba (pp. 11—65) is related to the reconstruction 
of the historical framework pertinent to the excavations in Oluz Hóyük, tentatively identi- 
fied with the Kritalla/Kritales mentioned by Herodotus (pp. 26—29). This is an important 
study, as it discusses recent and therefore unpublished archaeological data. It must be 
emphasised that although the dating of an occupation phase to the Achaemenid era is out 
of the question, as the pottery finds testify, from an architectural perspective the evidence 
is certainly much more nuanced, with the absence of elements that might be defined as 
strictly “Persepolitan” as attested in well-known peripheral South Caucasian Achaemenid 
complexes, but which indeed appears to be in full architectural continuity with the regional 
traditions of the Middle (MIA) and Late Iron Age (LIA). For example, consider the pardy 
excavated characteristic colonnaded hall, improperly defined as an ‘Apadana’ (p. 25), with 
two rows of wooden columns set on simple cylindrical stone column bases (plans 1—2, 
figs. 4—5), characteristics, for example, of the MIA Urartian and Mannean palace-fortresses 
or of later period sites such as Tille Höyük.' The attribution of a circular pit with a Zoro- 
astrian fire altar, considered a possible “pioneer of Fire Temple of Iran and Asia Minor 
(p. 34), seems a little forced, and from this derives a series of questionable interpretations 
of an historical nature that cannot be explored here due to limits of space. 

As a consequence of this archaeological interpretation, the article by Saba (pp. 67—96) 
deals with an attempt to understand if the religious practices made by the communities of 
Oluz Höyük can be considered as ‘proto-Zoroastrian or early Zoroastrian’, with a particular 
focus on an interesting sprinkler vase with a camel-shaped top termination and its possible 
ritual use (figs. 3-5). The contribution by Okan Sezer (pp. 97-157) presents an historical 
and archaeological overview of the Persian period focused on a series of sites located east on 
the River Halys, united by more or less visible archaeological remains attributable to the 
LIA. The paper contains considerations on the nature of Achaemenid power in the region, 
featuring a form of control and interaction between Persians and local communities which 
allowed the maintenance of cultural trajectories in full continuity with previous eras and 
which objectively has left few traces of imperial manifestations. The idea that Oluz Höyük 
was an Achaemenid satrapal centre (p. 144), given the absence of the ‘Persepolitan’ archi- 
tectural elements mentioned above, does not seem likely. The contribution of Büşra 
Hacikóylü (pp. 159—79), starts from the discovery of a paved road identified in Oluz 
Höyük, considered to be a stretch of the Persian Royal Road (but we must note that this 
identification is not entirely certain), to arrive at an attempt to reconstruct the Anatolian 
section of the same Royal Road. 

The article by Mehmet Işıklı and Umut Parlıtı (pp. 181—215), presents a series of inter- 
esting reflections on methodological questions and specific issues regarding the LIA in East- 
ern Turkey, specially focused on chronology, terminology and material culture. Aynur 
Özfirat has written two papers in the volume. The first (pp. 217—62) concerns an evaluation 
of the archaeological evidence in the Lake Van region regarding the Late Urartian and post- 


! On these columned halls, see R. Dan, From the Armenian Highland to Iran. A Study on the 
Relations between the Kingdom of Urartu and the Achaemenid Empire (Rome 2015) (pp. 24—28 and 
previous literature on the argument); “Tille Höyük Level X: A “Median” or Achaemenid period Cita- 


del in the Euphrates Valley?'. IranAnt 55 (2020), 145-63 (here 147—50, pl. 6). 
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Urartian periods, centred on discoveries at the three excavated sites of Karagündüz, Van 
Kalesi Höyüğü and Çavuştepe, and a series of sites identified during territorial surveys. The 
second (pp. 263—321) gives an overview of the Achaemenid period sites in the Lake Van 
and Mt Ararat regions, in which the scarcity of remains attributable to this period is under- 
lined and the profound cultural continuity with the previous eras is emphasised. A similar 
approach is shared by Mehmet Özdemir in his contribution (pp. 383—402), which analyses 
the surveys and excavations related to the LIA in north-eastern Turkey. 

The article by Mehmet Yilmaz and Mehmet Karaosmanoglu (pp. 323—49) consists of 
a general re-evaluation of the post-Urartian archaeological evidence in Altıntepe, certainly 
one of the key sites (together with Arin-berd/Erebuni in Armenia) for understanding the 
transition between Urartu and the subsequent phases in the region. One of the key points 
is the dating of the hypostyle hall, mis-described as an ‘Apadana’. The data and interpreta- 
tions presented deserve a lengthy discussion, which I have addressed in other publications? 
Işıklı and Mehmet Ozdemir (pp. 351-82) present an important study of one of the most 
important Achaemenid period sites in the Erzincan region, Saztepe (Cimin Tepe II), which 
seems convincingly to have inherited the role of main centre in the area from Aluntepe. The 
last two contributions, by Özdemir and Gülşah Altunkaynak (pp. 403—29), and by Rabia 
Akarsu and Leila Afshari (pp. 431—53), deal with the publication of a group of unpublished 
LIA painted vessels kept in the museums of Erzurum and Kars. The Final Remarks are the 
work of Gocha Tsetskhladze (pp. 461—65), in which some of the hypotheses relating to the 
end of Urartu are discussed and the contributions in the volume are outlined. 

An evaluation of the volume as a whole must on the one hand recognise the need to 
overcome the regionalisms that preclude a correct understanding of the period under exam- 
ination, aiming for a broader reflection that goes beyond modern boundaries that have little 
to do with ancient circumstances. On the other hand, research into the existence of 
a 'Median empire' and, in general, a 'Median' presence in eastern Turkey should certainly 
be pursued; the question has been a focus of recent debate and is crucial to our understand- 
ing of the period between the end of the production of inscriptions by the Urartian royal 
chancellery and the beginning of the elusive Achaemenid domination. In conclusion, despite 
some terminological and methodological issues, the volume is an important addition to the 
study of the unsolved problems concerning the LIA that its editors set out to tackle, an 
effort characterised by some important contributions — and excellent editorial work. 


Tuscia University, Viterbo/ Roberto Dan 
'The International Association for Mediterranean and Oriental Studies 


A. Pavić, Illyricum — Griechenland — Rom: Topographie, Kulturkontakte, Handelswege und 
die Entstehung urbaner Zentren an der Ost-Adria, Pharos — Studien zur griechisch- 
römischen Antike 41, Verlag Marie Leidorf, Rahden 2018, 373 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 978-3-86757-269-9/ISSN 1435-6457 


The book promises a study on the development of the city centres in Illyricum during the 
long time-span between the Geometric and the Late Roman Imperial periods including 


? See Dan 2015 (as n. 1). 
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discussion on their topography, cultural contacts and trade routes. It is an outcome of two 
theses by Anto Pavić: a masters submitted in 2007, and a PhD defended at the University 
of Mainz in 2014. The study is structured into four major parts including text (99 pp.), 
catalogue (160 pp.), figures (51 pp.) and tables (18 pp.).! 

The text is divided into four main chapters discussing the architectural design of the city 
centres; the types and functions of the buildings divided based on their location between 
the agora (bouleuterion, stoa, stadion) and the forum (porticus, forum, temple, basilica, 
curia); the development of the cities including cultural contacts and urbanising; and the 
emerge of the city centres in the territory of the eastern Adriatic Sea. Regrettably, the struc- 
ture and style of the text feature several flaws which turn reading and understanding it into 
rather a challenge. First of all, the main chapters are subdivided into a number of very short 
subchapters, frequently offering no more than about two pages of text and at the same time 
announcing complex topics such as the “Greek colonisation of the East Adriatic region 
(pp. 67-70). Naturally, the amount of information and degree of contextualisation corre- 
spond to the length of the text. Secondly, the citation system used in the book leads to 
a largely undesirable effect. Because ancient authors are cited in brackets within the main 
text and P. repeatedly refers in the text to his own catalogue, at some points listing two to 
three lines of different catalogue entries in a row, the sentences in many cases reach up 
to nine or ten lines (for instance pp. 15-16 or 27). They require to be read at least two to 
three times to be understood as the informative value is well hidden in the affluence of 
brackets and their contents. Thirdly, the book misses 'a real conclusion'. The fourth chap- 
ter ends with concluding words and despite the fact it compiles some appealing outcomes 
from the whole book, the text is no longer than four pages. At the end of the chapter, 
P. presents, in the form of a list of six points, a model which ‘applies in general to the 
emergence of cities in any ancient space' (p. 109). The points include: cultural contacts, 
economic relations, controlled trade routes, administrative centres, Hellenisation/Romani- 
sation and urban centres. As the model seems to be the most important outcome of the 
theoretical part of the work, it deserves, in my opinion, more than a bare list. A conclusion 
summarising the entire methodology and results the study brought to light would be defi- 
nitely welcome and also expected. 

The catalogue offers a detailed description of 40 urban centres in total; each entry 
includes information on the chronology, topography, the development of the urban area as 
well as of the city centre. The information is completed with lists of inscriptions, sculptures 
and pertinent bibliography. In general, the catalogue represents very detailed descriptions; 
even the accounts on the topography are about a page of text long. However well written, 
the entries miss topographical maps which would easily underline the words of the author 
and allow for a prompt understanding of the pros and cons of the locations. 

This brings me to the third part of the book, the figures. These include five overview 
maps showing: the landscape and provincial borders of Illyricum; spatial distribution of the 
centres accomplished with a table listing their ancient and modern names; currents of 
the Adriatic Sea; the ancient sea route along the coast; and the routes of Roman roads. The 
remaining 94 figures depict plans of the cities and floor plans of some of the buildings 


! Below, I offer my own free translations from the German. 
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discussed in the text. As the book can be best described as a compendium and representa- 
tion of results concerning the urban centres identified in Illyricum and published elsewhere, 
allowing for their immediate understanding and comparison, I expected the author to mod- 
ify the illustrations in order to enable this. Unfortunately, the chance was missed and all the 
illustrations are mere reproductions of the originals. Not digitised, re-digitised or otherwise 
processed, the figures often depict very small and unreadable blurry maps. As they are 
reproductions from a number of publications, the style of each of them is entirely different, 
i.e. the result is in all aspects inconsistent. For instance, the scales are various, the compass 
points in diverse directions, and the legends, when present, are indecipherable since the 
resolution is poor. In general, all the reproductions are too small to be easily read and 
understood without looking for the original publication. Clear and easily comparable fig- 
ures should have represented one of the main results of the book as they would show the 
plans of the urban centres discussed and could serve as the main proof of the author's 
arguments. 

Finally, numerous tables supplement the work with overviews including urban centres 
and their chronology, important historical events, urban developments and connected 
archaeological finds. The tables offer well-built and synoptic overviews of the topics. 

The book as a whole represents a solid compendium of historical sources and hitherto 
published archaeological studies concerning urban centres in the territory of Illyricum. 
However, it leaves the reader with a mixed feelings: an appreciation of the hard work dedi- 
cated to the compilation of all the local sources on the one hand, and dissatisfaction about 
the style and illustrations on the other. Despite the criticism listed above, the study is a very 
valuable source of information about Illyricum and can definitely serve as the first overview 
for everyone interested in the development of the region. 


Ruhr University, Bochum Barbora Weissova 


P. Pavúk, Troia VI Früh und Mitte: Keramik, Stratigraphie, Chronologie, Studia Troica 
Monograph 3, Eberhard-Karls-Universitit Tübingen, University of Cincinnati, Verlag 
Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2014, 695 pp., illustrations including 119 plates (several in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-7749-3944-8 


*... information without context is a disturbing orphan causing us to desperately search for 
a narrative to shelter her’ (quote after Pavük, p. 18). This introductory quotation by the 
contemporary Slovak politician and academic Frantisek Sebej is the motto of the impressive 
Troy VI publication by Peter Pavük. 

The publication is a modified and reworked version of P.’s dissertation, submitted at the 
University of Tübingen in 2005. The manuscript was given for print in 2008 but publica- 
tion was delayed for reasons beyond Ps control. In the meantime Blum's important con- 
tribution on Troy V was published.! It is really a pity that because of the almost parallel 
publication process neither author could refer to the other's publication in detail. From 
a Troy VI perspective, it would have been very interesting to know, whether there are any 


! S. W.E. Blum, Die ausgehende frühe und die beginnende mittlere Bronzezeit in Troia. Archäologische 
Untersuchungen zu ausgewählten Fundkomplexen der Perioden Troia IV und Troia V! (Darmstadt 2012). 
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indications that features of the first Troy VI pottery (Troy VI ceramic phase 1) may already 
be traceable in the Troy V pottery assemblages. The long publication process of P.'s book 
also prevented to include some important contributions, including some by himsel£? 

The main aim of P.’s study is the meaningful bringing together of the results of the old 
excavations in the Citadel of Troy conducted by H. Schliemann, W. Dörpfeld and 
C. Blegen with those from the new excavations in the Lower Town by M. Korfmann. 
Within this ambitious framework ten main objectives are defined (pp. 19-21): (1) analysis 
of the Troy VI strata from previous excavations, (2) discussion of the different stratigraphic 
sequences, (3) definition of the Troy VI ceramic sequence in three ceramic phases (‘Kera- 
mikphasen’), (4) development of a sustainable ceramic typology, (5) re-evaluation of the 
Troy VI stratigraphic studies by Blegen, (6) evaluation of the more recent excavations by 
Korfmann that focused on areas outside the Citadel, (7) discussion of the from these areas, 
supplemented by a tabular catalogue of ca. 1500 entries mostly of fragmented pottery, 
(8) understanding the formation processes and the resulting state of conservation at Troy, 
(9) the relative chronological sequence of Troy and the position of Troy compared with 
other Aegean sites of the same period, (10) discussion of the absolute chronology on the 
basis of numerous !C samples. 

The book is divided into ten chapters and five appendices to achieve the aforemen- 
tioned objectives. Chapter 1 (pp. 25—44) discusses the excavations of Schliemann and 
Dörpfeld between 1874 and 1894. P. here also tries to identify Troy VI pottery from the 
Schliemann collection in Berlin (Chapter 1.4); in terms of understanding, references to his 
definitions of the four ceramic Troy VI phases would have been helpful. Chapter 2 
(pp. 45-65) is devoted to Blegen's excavations between 1932 and 1938 and includes also 
a discussion of his excavation methods, documentation system, shape- and ware classifica- 
tions. The decision of Korfmann and his team at the beginning of their excavations to 
adopt Blegen's ware classification, which combined different aspects of pottery (technologi- 
cal, chronological and stylistic), was unfortunate. An excellent opportunity was missed to 
introduce an up-to-date classification system which could have been exemplary for the 
entire Aegean due to the prominence of Troy. 

In regard to Blegen's excavations of Troy VI layers P. stresses correctly the small size of 
the trenches and the difficulty to interpret the stratigraphic sequences as well as the danger 
of misinterpretations. Chapter 3 (pp. 67—90) discusses excavations and the development of 
research in Aegean prehistory from the 1950s to 2012. Chapter 4 (pp. 91-177) forms the 
core of the book and is of fundamental importance for understanding Troy VI and its 
stratigraphy. Here P. admirably analyses and reinterprets the results of the excavations con- 
ducted by Schliemann, Dörpfeld and Korfmann. P.’s observation important: that until the 
end of Troy V the site develops like a typical tell-site. Only afterwards in Troy VI do fun- 
damental changes in the layout of the site occur by the creation of artificial terraces on 
different elevations. Due to the very complex situation, it would have been good if P. had 
stressed again that the monumental fortification wall had been the determining criterion for 
Troy VI since the first excavations by Schliemann. However, as P. has clearly demonstrated, 
this wall was not constructed at the beginning of Troy VI, respectively in his Keramikphasen 


For references to these, see the review by J.B. Rutter in Archaeologia Austriaca 100 (2016), 
288-91. 
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1 and 2, but rather in a later stage of Troy VI — in phase 3. For the earlier Keramikphasen 
1 and 2 (Troy VI Early/Troy Vla-c) the existence of fortifications is to be assumed, as it is 
for Troy V. However, their remains were almost completely destroyed during later building 
activity (p. 428: 'Es ist zu vermuten, dass es sowohl in Troia V, wie auch wâhrend der Kera- 
mikphase 1, eine Terrassen/Zitadellenmauer gab, die aber später fast vollständig durch die 
Terrassen/Zitadellenmauer der Keramikphasen 2 und 3 beseitigt wurde). Of fundamental 
importance for the understanding of the different architectural phases of Troy VI are six 
phase plans (figs. 50-55). Due to the complex situation it might have been worthwhile if 
the immediate preceding phase had been illustrated on the same plan but in a different 
colour. 

Chapter 5 (pp. 179—237) introduces the different ware (see above) of Troy VI pottery 
and discusses the relation of wares to ceramic phases. For each ware a separate table with 
the frequencies of rim sherds is presented. The ratio of wheel-made wares in Troy VI pot- 
tery is rather high and only few ware-groups seem exclusively handmade (for example 
W 663). The reason for using occasionally descriptive terms (very few, few) in the tables 
instead of numbers is unclear, but as a result the totals of cases reported by P. in the cap- 
tions (1796; 454, 821 and 520) is not reached when recalculating the given numbers 
(1608; 422, 713 and 473 respectively). The discussion of imported pottery including dis- 
tant regions (pp. 208—23) is very interesting, and indicates that far distant ceramic imports 
are very limited and reach only 0.5 to 196 of pottery analysed per phase (p. 224 and fig. 81). 
Chapter 6 (pp. 239—359) focuses on the development of vessel shapes and decorations 
within Troy VI. The statement of P. that the repertoire of shapes within Troy VI pottery 
changed almost completely in regular terms is significant (p. 243 and fig. 147) as it is based 
on the careful analysis of some 3000 diagnostic fragments that were recorded in detail. The 
features of each shape are discussed in separate sections, accompanied by a table and thank- 
fully also by illustrations. 

The relative and absolute chronology of Troy VI is discussed in great detail in Chap- 
ter 7 (pp. 361—405). It is made clear how extremely difficult the stratigraphic distinction is 
between the latest phase of Troy V and the beginning of Troy VI. The stratigraphy of 
a children's cist grave with the Minoan juglet, important for the transition from Troy V to 
VI, is analysed here (pp. 371—74); the stylistic analysis and further far-reaching considera- 
tions are dealt with in a separate appendix (below). The conclusions on the relative and 
absolute chronology are convincing and summarised in two tables (p. 404, figs. 165—166), 
the relations of Troy VI with western Anatolia and the Aegean are illustrated on pl. 5. 
A discussion of relevant stratigraphic contexts of the pottery with tabulations is followed in 
Chapter 8 (pp. 407—26). Chapter 9 (pp. 427—48) is the final summary in German and 
English (one part of the latter unfortunately absent) and particularly worth reading. The 
most important results of P.’s study are summarised clearly and concisely. The bibliography 
(pp. 449-77) is extensive (for additional publications by P. that appeared after submission 
to print, see n. 2 above). 

The unique find of a completely preserved Middle Minoan HIA juglet in a cist-grave is 
discussed by L. Girella in Appendix 1 with an independent bibliography (pp. 479-98). As 
stressed by P. and Girella, this context and the juglet are of major importance for the rela- 
tive and absolute chronology of Troy VI. Appendices I-V are organised in tabular cata- 
logues. The catalogue of pottery in Appendix 2 (pp. 499—549) provides basic information: 
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stratigraphic unit, ware, vessel form, decoration, deposit, date and reference to illustration, 
etc. The date refers to the date established for the deposit and is given by the architectural 
Troy phases Vla to VIf. In a few cases, such as deposit 154, the established date comprise 
a range (VIb/c+VIIb); further explanation of the actual meaning of this range would have 
been welcome. Unfortunately no references to ceramic phases or technological features 
(wheel-made/handmade) are given. Appendix 3 (pp. 551—57) lists the Early Mycenaean 
pottery, mostly from Blegen's and Korfmann's excavations; information includes the stylis- 
tic date and the Troy phases. A fair amount of Mycenaean fragments have been attributed 
to Troy Vle and VIf. Random examination of the Mycenaean fragments from K16/17 and 
K17 showed that the corresponding stratigraphic units are not listed in the tabular overview 
(pp. 424-26). The images of thin sections in Appendix IV (pp. 559—61) regrettably lack 
analysis (analysis of the thin sections will be published separately), discussion and cross 
references to the catalogue of pottery fragments and illustrations. Of particular interest 
would have been to know the extent to which the ware-groups defined by P. correspond to 
the petrographic groups. Also information on the chronological range of the petrographic 
groups would have been on interest, particularly whether they are limited exclusively to 
Troy VI or may have started even earlier. The number of ^C samples that comprise mostly 
charcoal, some bone and few shortlived plant remains are listed in Appendix V 
(pp. 563-67). 

Plates richly illustrate all catalogued fragments of Troy VI pottery (pls. 6-93) and 
Mycenaean fragments (pls. 94—98) in line-drawings and a selection in colour images 
(pls. 107—117). Their organisation follows the excavation area, deposit and chronology and 
does not correspond to the order of the catalogue; it would have been more user-friendly 
were both organised the same way. The book closes with a useful index with several subsec- 
tions (pp. 689—95). 

The study of Troy VI by P. is without doubt a very important contribution to Trojan 
and the Aegean prehistory in general. Referring again to the introductory quote by Sebej, 
one may conclude that P. has managed to shelter most Troy VI orphans convincingly, and 
it is to be hoped that future research and publications by the author and the Troy team will 
provide a refuge for few the remaining ones. 


Austrian Archaeological Institute at Athens Walter Gauf 


L. Pfuntner, Urbanism and Empire in Roman Sicily, University of Texas Press, Austin 2019, 
viii+306 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-4773-1722-8 


Roman Sicily is booming. Since the fundamental work of Roger Wilson,’ numerous papers 
have made use of the fundamental material analysis of this work. Most recently, Cristina 
Soraci? has examined Roman Sicily, based largely on ancient historical sources and the 


! RJ.A. Wilson, Sicily under the Roman Empire: An Archaeological Study from Augustus to Justinian 
(Warminster 1990). 
2 La Sicilia romana: secc. III a. C.-V d. C. (Rome 2016). 
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Góttingen 2017 congress volume? has examined it from an archaeological perspective. 
It becomes clear that Sicily as early as the 3rd century BC came under Roman influence, 
but at the same time preserves its Greek and partly Punic and indigenous traditions, so that 
Latin as an administrative and cultural language was gradually pushed back again from the 
3rd century AD. 

Laura Pfuntner aims to investigate (1) the decline in importance and the abandonment 
of many cities, especially along the south coast, as well as the increase in importance of cit- 
ies with colonial status, and (2) the associated development of specifically Roman-Sicilian 
urbanism. 

To this end, she examines the abandonment of cities between the Late Republic and the 
High Imperial era (Chapters 1 and 2). Heraclea Minoa, Phintias (Licata), Morgantina, 
Camarina, Jatas (Monte Iato) and Calacte (Caronia) appear for the earlier phase; Solunto, 
Segesta and Halaesa for the later phase until the middle of the 3rd century AD. The follow- 
ing three chapters deal with the south coast (Chapter 3), with Lilybaeum and Agrigentum; 
the north-eastern coast (Chapter 4), with Tyndaris and Tauromenium; and Eastern Sicily 
(Chapter 5), with Centuripae, Catania and Syracuse. Here P. analyses the cities with a 
dynamic development. Chapter 6 provides an overview of Roman urban planning in Sicily, 
attributing the longest-lasting dynamic to the cities of the west and east coasts. Even when 
Latin came into use as the official language, the prosperous cities were not the centres of 
activity for the provincial elites. This becomes clear by their limited interest in the Imperial 
cult. Finally, P. examines the new forms of settlement (Chapter 7) especially a new type of 
rural settlement like Philosophiana close to Villa del Casale (Piazza Armerina). In contrast, 
Naxos and Megara Hyblaea appear to de-urbanise and develop into a rural settlement. 

The overviews on the development of the individual cities are consistently reliable and 
rich in literature references. However, P. does not always reflect the current state of the 
discussion. The revitalisation of Camarina and Megara Hyblaea by Timoleon (pp. 43, 
218), is re-dimensioned in its importance, just like the alleged decline in the early Áth cen- 
tury BC.İ 

P. searches for explanations for the decline of cities in earthquakes and volcanism. This 
may well be true for the cities on the north coast, which lie along the fold of the continental 
plates and they are exposed more to seismic events. However, the south coast, where Cama- 
rina, Gela, Phintias (Licata) and Heraclea Minoa are abandoned and only Argigento 
remains, is less affected by these phenomena, while Catania, located directly under Mt Etna, 
flourished in the Imperial era and built, among other things, a theatre, amphitheatre and 
stadium. Furthermore, P. ventilated the extinction of local elites in the abandoned cities 
and the formation of latifundia, which are of course difficult to prove in the archaeological 
evidence as causes of the cities” decline? 


> O. Belvedere and J. Bergemann (eds.), Römisches Sizilien. Stadt und Land zwischen Monumenta- 
lisierung und Okonomie, Krise und Entwicklung (Palermo 2018). 

^ J. Bergemann (ed.), Der Gela-Survey. 3000 Jahre Siedlungsgeschichte in Sizilien (Munich 2010), 
146—48 (with more literature). 

> U.W. Gans in Bergemann (as n. 4), 173-76. 
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P. is also aware of the dynamism that is emerging from the decline of many cities 
and the further development in their former countryside. She refers to Philosophiana. 
Gioacchino La Torre and Emanuele Vaccaro examined Philosophiana recently (pp. 208— 
12). Furthermore, she mentions other rural settlements, Vito Soldano (Prov. Agrigent) and 
new survey investigations in the area around Gela. More such projects will, according to 
P., contribute more evidence to the problem." On this preliminary base, of course, no new 
reconstruction of the Roman settlement system is possible. 

Beyond P.'s considerations, it could be describe as follows. After the break of Hellenism? 
a new settlement structure arose, with the emergence of larger units around villae and vici 
and the development of functional agricultural buildings, for example storage buildings in 
connection with them.? Towards late antiquity, newly emerging small landing sites on the 
south coast took over the previous function of the abandoned cities for long-distance trade 
across the sea, which emanated from these new forms of settlement. There are examples of 
this in the west of the province of Agrigento with Carabollace and Verdura (p. 222) and 
Piano Marina near Manfria in the central south of the island!’ and possibly the Roman 
settlement on the Archaic Greek sanctuary of Bitalemi near Gela,!! and finally further east 
the coastal settlement of Kaukana.? Thus, a new settlement system appears to emerge 
without the abandoned cities, which assimilates the old functions of the urban centres. 
Thermal baths are found in villae (for example, the Villa del Casale, Gerace, Terme Viglia- 
tore, Bagnoli near Capo d'Orlando) and in vici (for example. Philosophiana, Vito Soldano, 
Manfria Contrada Monumenti). The extremely elaborate mosaics in the Villa del Casale in 
Piazza Armerina also refer to the urban stadiums and amphitheatres. Public administration 
and munificence as well as representation through honorary statues are largely missing, 
aspects which, however, generally lose importance in the 3rd century AD. 

P. has published a very readable overview of the Roman urban system of Sicily, espe- 
cially from the Republic to the 3rd century AD. However, the dynamics of change from 
urban to suburban settlements were evidently a far more central phenomenon of Sicilian 
development than appears in this book. It would have been worthwhile to analyse the 
dynamics between town and country after the decline of numerous cities, which P. rightly 
emphasises, at least as examples for selected areas. Archaeological field research still has 
a long way to go until sufficient material is available for a comprehensive analysis of this 


6 Bergemann (as n. 4). 

7 See now J. Bergemann (ed.), Der Agrigent-Hinterland-Survey. 3000 Jahre Siedlungsgeschichte in 
den Monti Sicani (Rahden 2020). 

8 J. Bergemann, ‘Stadt und Umland im Hellenismus: Das Zeitalter der verschwundenen Städte’. 
In Cityscapes of Hellenistic Sicily (Rome 2019), 437—46, figs. 1-8; Bergemann (as n. 7), 146-52. 

? R. Klug and J. Bergemann, in Bergemann (as n. 7), 154-217. 

10 Bergemann (as n. 4), 183, 195; Fundstellenkatalog n. 66, pls. 42, 68, 69, 71.1. 

11 R.M. Bonacasa Carra and R. Panvini, La Sicilia centro-meridionale tra il II ed il VI sec d.C. 
(Caltanissetta 2002), 62—79. 

2 G. Uggeri, Kaukana. Topografia e storia del territorio di Santa Croce Camerina sulla costa meri- 
dionale della Sicilia (Galatina 2018); G. Di Stefano, ‘Kaukana. Architetture private e pubbliche del 
quartiere vandalo’. In Abitare nel Mediterranneo tardoantico (Bari 2018), 47—52. 
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phenomenon throughout Sicily. Meanwhile, regionally limited investigations are extremely 
welcome as an incentive for further field research and theory building. 


Göttingen University Johannes Bergemann 


A. Poggio, Dynastic Deeds: Hunt Scenes in the Funerary Imagery of the Achaemenid Eastern 
Mediterranean, BAR İnternational Series 2974, BAR Publishing, Oxford 2020, 
xiv+160 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-5638-9 


Others have written about hunting in the ancient Mediterranean, but in this well informed 
and comprehensive study Alessandro Poggio takes a bold new tack. Focusing on the ico- 
nography he argues that dynasts within the western Persian empire — Caria, Lycia and 
Sidon — in the 5th and 4th centuries used multiple-quarry hunt imagery on their funerary 
monuments as a social marker to express personal power in an imperial context that made 
aggressive imagery politically dangerous. 

In Chapter 1, ‘Historical and artistic background’, P. presents an elegantly written over- 
view of the strands of evidence attesting to life within and competition between the courts 
of the western Persian empire and at its edges (including Macedon). 

In ‘Dynastic tombs and artistic phenomena’ (Chapter 2) P. carefully contextualises the 
tombs bearing multiple-quarry hunt imagery; the tombs elaborate traditional regional for- 
mats. Hunting imagery is more popular than warfare, banqueting and court life. P. identi- 
fies commonalities across his corpus: increased magnificence over time, intimation of war- 
fare rather than representations of combat, and the utilisation of Aegean white marble as 
prestigious material. A highlight is the discussion of sculpture workshop practices. Evidence 
is adduced for circulation of artistic ideas around the eastern Mediterranean: the distinctive 
form of a sarcophagus excavated at Sidon causes it to be known as the ‘Lycian Sarcopha- 
gus. Sidon's ‘Mourning Women Sarcophagus’ emulates the peopled intercolumniation 
perhaps first explored in Xanthos’ Nereid Monument. Moreover, parallel mythological 
imagery — Amazonomachy and Centauromachy — appearing in both regions seems to P. 
a further sign of exchange. This is reasonable, although the importance of the themes 
within classical Athens may suggest links there, akin to the use of caryatids on the Limyra 
Heroon for the dynast with the suggestive name ‘Perikle’. 

In “The multiple-quarry hunt: history of an iconography' (Chapter 3) P. considers other 
art traditions. While the Neo-Assyrian immediate antecedents are well known, P. adds 
Bronze Age Assyrian, Hittite and Cypriot multiple-quarry hunts. In Iran the theme is not 
well attested in the earlier period and only portable arts carry hunting imagery in the 6th— 
Áth centuries, notably the trilingual cylinder seal of Darius I hunting lion by chariot. 
A multiple-quarry hunt appears on the Oxus Treasure's silver gilt disk; scale limits the 
quarry to two animals in glyptic. P. stresses the lack of hunting imagery in Persian major 
arts, in contrast to that of predecessors in West Asia; he takes it to indicate that multiple- 
quarry hunting was not Persian practice. Although Greek art frequently depicts hunting, 
few Attic vases intimate more than one prey. Yet P. highlights Greek artistic experiments in 
presenting a temporal sequence within one pictorial frame (the Parthenon frieze's proces- 
sion and the Stoa Poikile's Battle of Marathon). Since many multiple-quarry hunts in P.’s 
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corpus present paratactic groups of hunters with different quarry, examples of a single com- 
position conveying temporal sequence are important to his argument. 

P. broadens the corpus in 'Images of multiple-quarry hunts in the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean' (Chapter 4) by including cases where a decorative programme includes more than 
one quarry. For example, one side of Sidon’s ‘Lycian Sarcophagus’ presents lion hunting by 
chariot; on the other is a mounted boar-hunt. The same individual presumably figures in 
both. P. dubs *hypotactic those multiple-quarry hunts with details that flag hunting phases, 
like the dead deer on the Nereid Monument. Based on level of difficulty and familiarity P. 
identifies a ‘sequence of prey’ as is visually presented in the hierarchy of deer, boar and bear 
on the Payava Sarcophagus. The varied prey imply the range of hunting techniques required 
of a successful hunter and provide a sort of hunting cursus honorum. To P. the range of prey 
in the same pictorial zone symbolically represents the varied terrain within a dynast's juris- 
diction. Further, it conveys the accumulated experience of hunting by the deceased, a cel- 
ebration of his life achievements. The occasional mythical quarry, such as the griffin on 
Limyra's Caenus Sarcophagus, offers the hunter even greater challenge.! 

In his discussion of the “Hunt as mirror of social structure’ (Chapter 5), P. points to 
equal standing between hunters when several mounted hunters tackle one prey. The lack of 
a prime hunter on the Nereid Monument raises the possibility that group hunting in funer- 
ary imagery functioned also to broadcast the ‘collaborative management style of the dynast. 
The later Alexander Sarcophagus, with its prime focus on one major hunter, provides a foil 
to this schema in presenting individuality amidst collaboration and clear indication of 
hierarchy. 

The lack of hunting imagery in Persian major arts, according to P., disproves the wide- 
spread use of Persian hunting parks.? Instead the multiple quarry images show the range of 
prey that a hunter might encounter over his career, proof of his prowess and his relations 
with his peers. P.’s useful concept of “horizontal emulation’ to express competition between 
dynasts can explain the phenomena, even as his collected evidence for artistic communica- 
tion may explain the mechanics. P. offers insight into the political challenges of life for the 
ambitious within imperial authority: through the multiple-quarry hunt dynasts could 
advertise prowess in a manner unthreatening to the Great King. 

P. presents a compelling picture, but some questions remain. One relates to the visual 
rhetoric of dress. While describing the “Satrap Sarcophagus', P. states without discussion 
that the tiara is ‘one of the main signs of authority in the Eastern Mediterranean’, whereas 
as the other sarcophagi show, it is nothing more than typical male Persian headgear. Its 
representation in art, presumably reflecting life, is a deliberate statement of 'vertical emula- 
tion’ like the inclusion of many hunters who wear trousers. P.’s introduction of Gerhard 
Wolfs concept of transmediality, the principle that the occurrence of a subject in a range of 


! P. helpfully makes known a fragment with griffin from the Caenus sarcophagus found by Borch- 
hardt: J. Borchhardt, ‘Limyra’. AntWelt 14.2 (1983), 59. P. adduces also a chimaera, opposite 
a panther hunt, on the Merehi sarcophagus from Xanthus: London BM 1848,1020.143. 

? One may protest that the absence from Persian monumental arts reflects rather a different goal, 
to project the relationship between king and peoples of empire, for which Margaret Cool Root's work 
remains fundamental: King and Kingship in Achaemenid Art: Essays on the Creation of an Iconography 
of Empire (Leiden 1979). 
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media reflects a common social reality rather than transmission from dominant to lesser art 
forms, is not fully followed through. The great spread of multiple-quarry hunt imagery in 
a range of media of a variety of social levels especially in view of the low rate of survival, 
may still testify to an actual hunting practice whose prestige made it a model for vertical 
emulation among the non-Persian elites of the empire. 

Clarification of basic terminology or concepts would help: the phrase “Persian Achaeme- 
nid Empire’ frequently recurs, presumably to distinguish that of the 6th—4th centuries 
from, for example, the Sasanid empire, but without apparent realisation that technically the 
Achaemenid period did not start with the conquest of Cyrus (recounted in Chapter 1). 
Admittedly the matter is not of interest to P., whose focus in the later 5th and 4th centuries 
lies squarely in the Achaemenid period. The term ‘dynastic rank’ is similarly used without 
definition; it seems to refer to a high social standing commensurate with membership 
within an hereditary dynasty? 

Nonetheless, P. is to be congratulated for enriching our comprehension of life within 
and beyond the Persian empire in the period. His compendium of the evidence makes read- 
ily accessible information about important monuments now scattered and published in 
monographs not all readily available: even apart from its innovative argument the book 
with its nuanced readings will serve as a valuable resource. Moreover, it is beautifully pro- 
duced, with a comprehensive index and many excellent illustrations including useful archi- 
tectural models. P.’s analysis provides a new angle from which to consider relations — hori- 
zontal and vertical — within the Persian empire. 


University of Sydney Margaret C. Miller 


M. Popsecu, I. Achim and F. Matei-Popescu (eds.), La Dacie et l'Empire romain: Mélanges 
d'épigraphie et d'archéologie. offerts à Constantin C. Petolescu, Académie Roumaine, 
Institut d'Archéologie « Vasile Párvan », Editura Academiei Románe, Bucharest 2018, 
354 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-973-27-3035-5 


Published with the purpose of paying homage, on his 75th birthday, to the rich historio- 
graphical activity and ample contribution of the Romanian epigraphist Constantin Petolescu 
to the understanding of the North Danubian region during antiquity, this volume contains 
22 studies covering a large spectrum of topics and approaches. It begins with a short per- 
sonal description (pp. 9—13), followed by a bibliography of P.'s works (pp. 13-35). 

The contributions are structured into two sections: 'Contextes historique et épigraphique’ 
(twelve studies, pp. 37-172) and 'Contextes archéologiques et christianisme’ (ten studies, 
pp. 173—238). The 28 contributors offer a series of topics based on epigraphic sources, as 
well as archaeological and literary evidence. Their subjects cover the military, religious, social 
and political history of Dacia, as too of other regions of the empire. From a chronological 


? There are occasional problems with word use, agreement and expression. Word use: p. 22, treaty 
for treatise. Agreement, for example on p. 78, stelae treated as a singular. Poor expression compromises 
intelligibility in the discussion of symposia on p. 34 where ‘multiple banquet scenes’ refers not to 
numbers of banquet scenes but a plurality of symposiasts in a scene and ‘attendants’ refers to sympo- 
siasts rather than wine-servers. 
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perspective, the substance of the volume is centred on High Empire. Nevertheless, the very 
first contribution features references to the Republican roots of the Sa/zi Palatini, magis- 
trates with immense prestige who — as Jean-Pierre Martin demonstrates — survived into the 
Imperial era. 

Many studies focused on military issues are included. Starting with a reconsideration of 
the perspectives provided by H.-G. Pflaum and Géza Alfoldy and in accordance with the 
progress made over recent decades in this field, Yann le Bohec argues convincingly on the 
characteristics of the Roman army — focusing on its many strengths and seeing its failures 
as caused mostly by external factors. Livio Zerbini describes the comprehensive logistical 
preparations before and during Trajan's campaigns in Dacia and their crucial role in the 
military success of the Romans, while Werner Eck and Andreas Pangerl give their interpre- 
tation on the text of a military diploma from Moesia Superior, dating to 105. Roman army 
studies, this time from a religious perspective, bring us to Oleg Alexandrov's piece about 
the cult of the standards in the legionary fort of Novae. This consists more of an insight 
into its most important characteristics, while the four votive inscriptions that are men- 
tioned — though very useful and appropriate — seem more like supporting examples. Florian 
Matei-Popescu argues successfully for a new approach to the origins of the municipium 
Hadrianum Drobetense — he sees it as developed not from a vicus militaris, but from a dif- 
ferent civilian settlement. 

In the second part of the volume, Anca Cezarina Fulger and Raffaele D'Amato discuss 
the military iconography of the Adamclisi monument, observing mostly similarities with 
the depictions from Trajan's Column, rather than different non-stereotypical representa- 
tions, contradicting an historiographical preconception. Emilian Popescu provides a very 
impressive overview of the presence of Christians in the Roman army during the first three 
centuries, with details for justifying the contradiction between Christ's teachings and mili- 
tary life, the integration of the Christians in the army, as well as the attitude of Roman 
officialdom; he ends his study with a perspective on the Áth century. 

Ioan Piso and Radu Ardevan contribute two excellent prosopographical studies, both 
starting from a dedicatory inscription. The first traces the impressive career of one of the 
Upper Moesia's governors and clarifies a seemingly confusing epigraphical text. Ardevan, 
on the other hand, identifies the origins and genealogical ties of a noblewoman from Apul- 
lum, along with important details about the social status of some of her family members. 
Starting from an epigraphical text as well, this time monumental, Alexandru Avram observes 
the presence at Tomis of an association of pastophores (‘veil wearing’), sacred sailors dedi- 
cated to Isis. Livia Buzoianu and Maria Bârbulescu take nine Greek fragmentary inscrip- 
tions and provide — as far as possible — several interpretations. Martin Galinier's contribu- 
tion — with an inscription discovered four centuries ago at Apullum as a starting point 
— offers a revealing presentation of the knowledge about the collective mind perceived 
through texts found on sarcophagi. 

Doina Benea's study of brick workshops from Apullum is intriguing, due to the obser- 
vation of a phenomenon specific to Dacia Superior: collaboration between the Roman 
army and private civilian producers. The conclusions open new territory that invites further 
research. Mihai Bârbulescu offers an ambitious investigation of water consumption inside 
the fort of Potaissa. Precise results are hard to achieve, but the many mathematical opera- 
tions performed — based on all the human and material factors that had to be considered 
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— provide an overview clearing the way for further studies. Vladimir Petrovic utilises differ- 
ent sources in his quest to establish the historical position of actual Serbian territory in the 
Roman empire, focusing on the 3rd and 4th centuries and on Naissus as a possible “benefi- 
ciary of an Imperial residence. 

The second part includes another four studies based on archaeological findings. Liviu 
Petculescu brings to discussion the upper half of a grave that was excavated in the 1980s, 
decorated with two dracones. Comparing it with a similar piece from Lower Moesia, he 
establishes the probable origin and a possible restitution of the lower part. In turn, Dorel 
Bondoc places in an archaeological context a richly decorated lead plate, having as a central 
element a depiction of the Danubian Horseman. Mihai Ovidiu Cátoi mentions a series of 
paleo-Christian objects discovered in two sites from Válcea, while Irina Achim and Mircea 
Dabica write about an ampulla dating to late antiquity, considering its origin despite the 
poor state of conservation. 

The volume ends with a very interesting study on what Tudor Teoteoi calls “telepathic 
signs and prophecies'. He gives a series of examples worth remembering, from the Medic 
Wars to the 18th century, of cases where historical sources seem to notice events defying 
the laws of nature. 

Most studies are accompanied by very useful photographic or cartographic materials, as 
well as graphical reconstructions. The editors have worked flawlessly: the work is very well 
structured. Overall, the volume embodies contributions that are the materialisation of 
exemplary research, which not only complete the historical landscape, but also create new 
interests able to motivate future historical investigations. 


“Alexandru Ioan Cuza' University of laşi Casian Gámánut 


S. Qahéri, Objets égyptiens et égyptianisants d époque achéménide conservés en Iran, Persika 20, 
Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2020, 288 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Paral- 
lel text in Farsi. Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-4288-2 


This volume in the Persika publication series is a comprehensive assemblage of aegyptiaca, 
now kept in several Iranian museums and coming from the archaeological excavations of 
the most important royal residences in Persia and Elam. These finds are still not widely 
accessible to researchers, hence each new publication offering their systematic and objective 
examination is eagerly awaited by Egyptologists interested in the Achaemenid empire (ca. 
550—331 BC). Through the examination of the nature and provenance (Egyptian or Per- 
sian) of the artefacts, Sépideh Qahéri tries to illuminate the form and intensity of the influ- 
ence of pharaonic Egypt on the Persian palatial culture. The volume is organised into four 
chapters supplemented by seven supporting annexes (a concordance, various indexes, bibli- 
ography, etc.); as a whole, the volume is well furnished with useful maps and dynastic 
tables. 

Chapter 1, ‘Les Aegyptiaca d'Iran à l'époque achéménide: sites archéologiques’, consists 
of a brief historical-architectural overview of three crucial imperial sites: the ancient cities 
of Susa, Persepolis and Pasargadae as well as an adequate description of the most important 
phases of their archaeological excavations. The Elam city of Susa was chosen by Darius I as 
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his royal centre and he initiated an extensive building programme comprising a monumen- 
tal palace and columned hall, a so-called Apadana, accessible through a monumental gate/ 
propylaeum where a statue of Darius brought back from Egypt stood. His successors also 
continued with these gargantuan building efforts all the way to the gradual decline of the 
once powerful empire. Due to the fact that the archaeological works in various locations of 
the city (Apadana, Acropolis, Royal City, Donjon, etc.) are connected mainly with numer- 
ous French missions (from 1884), the large quantity of magnificent Egyptian and Egyp- 
tianising finds were moved to France. Persepolis, the complex of royal palaces was con- 
structed on a high artificial terrace, including the Apadana and famous Hundred-Column 
Hall, as well as the Treasury. Albeit the corpus of aegyptiaca was not so large as that yielded 
from Susa, it was rich in vases of alabaster and statuettes; the excavations at the site were 
undertaken by the mission of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University. Cyrus the Great 
established the first stone royal city in Pasargadae as the centre of the new empire with 
a complex of palaces containing columned halls, porticoes and a monumental gate 
with a winged genie wearing an Egyptian-style crown, while all around were remains of 
once vast royal gardens intersected by water channels. Far to the south was the tomb of the 
king. The occurrence of aegyptiaca seems to be rather rare and were uncovered by missions 
of the British Institute of Persian Studies. The same, in respect to the quantity of artefacts, 
is true of several other sites mentioned at the end of this chapter. 

Chapter 2, “La presence égyptienne au cœur de l'Empire: sources textuelles’, touches 
upon the evidence of the presence of an Egyptian workforce in the sumptuous building 
programme of the Achaemenid kings at Susa and Persepolis. This is known from both 
Persian and Egyptian written sources. Among the professions ascribed to the Egyptians 
were workmen engaged in palace decoration: stonemasons/quarrymen, goldsmiths and 
painters; the tablets documenting allotments of rations attest an Egyptian presence at least 
from the 7th to the 3rd century BC as part of the royal workforce. On the other hand, the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions on the private statues of the famous Saite-Persian officials Udjahor- 
resent (“Chief Physician’) and Ptahhotep (‘Overseer of the Treasury’) or later Somtutefnakht 
clearly prove their presence at the royal court in Persia or an active participation in the 
satrapal administration of the Achaemenid court in Memphis. 

Chapter 3, ‘Les Aegyptiaca de l'époque achéménide dans les collections iraniennes”, pre- 
sents in detail three Iranian museums where the finds discovered during the archaeological 
excavations are now deposited. The majority of them are of course at the National Museum 
of Iran in Teheran, significantly smaller collections found storage at the Archaeological 
Museum in Persepolis as well as at the Archaeological Museum in Susa. 

In Chapter 4, ‘Catalogue des objects’, O. provides a thorough presentation of the results 
of her intensive research in the field of museology; this crucial chapter is divided into four 
main categories. She provides (in majority) a contextual review of the artefacts, catalogued 
by type in the pages that follow, as well as, Part A: architectural fragments and sculpture, 
B: amulets and magic objects, C: vessels and luxury tableware and D: miscellaneous; each 
illustrated with both photographs and drawings. With the decoration of the palaces one can 
connect a collection of frits in 'Egyptian blue' (A 1.1—A 1.10), several fragments of stelae 
and a magnificent statue of Darius I (A 3.1) found at Susa, but certainly made in Egypt, as 
its provenance is known. Unfortunately, this is not true of a rather large assemblage of 
faience amulets, both in the form of an udjat-eye (B 1.1—B 1.12) and a faience pendant of the 
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Egyptian dwarf-god Bes (B 2.1—B 2.4). The purpose of a so-called cippus-stela with Horus 
on the crocodile found in Susa (B 5.1) was to protect people from evil creatures, may have 
belonged to a member of the Egyptian community. 

O. catalogues 46 exclusive alabastrons of calcite under nos. C 1.1—C 1.46, the majority 
is only fragmentarily preserved, but some are complete even with hieroglyphic or cuneiform 
inscriptions reading "Xerxes I great king'. The most significant part of them was discovered 
at Susa (Acropolis). Among the royal luxury tableware belong different types of shallow 
bowls of calcite or granite bearing usually bilingual inscriptions (C 2.1—C 3.6). It is worth 
mention that from the Saite period comes a unique footed bowl of calcite with the name of 
Ahmose II (C 3.1), an excellent example of the Egyptian influence on the production of 
luxury tableware for the royal court of the Achaemenians. It is very suitable to remark with 
Herodotus: “No race is as ready to adapt foreign ways as the Persians’ (1. 135). The last 
group of this part is very heterogeneous and contains fragmentarily preserved Saite royal 
vessels uncovered in Persepolis at the building called the Treasury (C 5a.1—C 5c.1). In part 
D: a bronze bull’s head (D 2.2) as a part of royal furniture — beneath the head is the titulary 
of Psamtek I — perhaps a chair, is most interesting. 

For the creation of a much more complex picture of the mutual relationship between 
the ruling Persian kings and their distant, but in every respect wealthy Egyptian satrapy, it 
is inevitable to fully use of the material culture rather than only anti-Persian classical 
sources. One way to do so, is to know more about the presence and activity of the Egyptian 
community settled in Persia. This book is only the beginning, we hope, of a series of new 
publications of finds which are still stored in the Louvre in Paris and in the Oriental Insti- 
tute Museum in Chicago. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 


D. Regev, New Light on Canaanite-Phoenician Pottery, Worlds of the Ancient Near East 
and Mediterranean, Equinox Publishing, Sheffield/Bristol, CT 2020, xiv+223 pp., 
colour illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-78179-822-5 


This, the first of two books, is devoted to the Canaanite-Phoenician pottery tradition; the 
second will focus on Phoenician trade networks.! As Dalit Regev herself expresses it, this 
one is the result of an 'epiphany': the so-called Eastern Sigillata A, of the Hellenistic period, 
is linked directly to the previous Levantine Iron Age red slip ware. Consequently, and in 
order to prove this statement, her intention is to shed ‘new light on previously, but not 
mentioned, approaches repeated ad nauseam. R. also considers necessary ‘to change existing 
conventions on what should be labelled Phoenician pottery’. But what conventions are 
those? 

In the first place, R. stands against labels, these being of a geographical, sequential, his- 
torical, cultural or chronological nature. Second, she considers all approaches to history to 
be Eurocentric and Hellenocentric; as a consequence, all influence from the East had been 
underrated, if not hidden. Among those unrecognised influences would stand out the 


! Painting the Mediterranean Phoenician: On Canaanite-Phoenician Trade-nets (Sheffield 2021) will 
be reviewed in AWE 22 (2023). 
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Canaanite-Phoenician pottery, which would represent a single, genuine and long-term phe- 
nomenon that expands itself from the 2nd millennium BC to late antiquity. Over this long 
period of time, this pottery, and those who produced it, exerted a decisive influence on all 
the ceramic repertoires of the Mediterranean, including Cyprus, the Aegean or the Italian 
and Iberian peninsulas. To support these conclusions, R. develops her arguments over 
seven chapters. 

The Introduction is devoted to concepts that are basic for her discourse. One is the term 
'Canaanite-Phoenician', applicable to a single cultural entity that, with some regionalisms, 
extends itself from Ghaza to Cilicia and whose roots would go as far back as the 2nd mil- 
lennium BC. One of its material and defining manifestations is the pottery, whose evolu- 
tion is an example of /ongue-durde phenomenon linked to the perpetuation of traditions 
particular to the Canaanite-Phoenician culture. A relevant aspect that would support the 
perpetuation of this ceramic tradition was that all those wares were produced in a few cen- 
tres operating at the same time and using the clays of the so-called Taqiya formation. 
Finally, another factor is represented by the marzeah or ritual banquet, whose celebration 
had been brought by the Phoenicians to their overseas outposts and was closely connected 
to pottery production and consumption. 

Once the basis of the book has been settled, the next four chapters (1—4) deal with the 
main corpus of the Phoenician ceramic assemblage, its evolution and distribution. In 
the first one, R. deals with pottery groups and etymology, with a vindication of the absence 
of consensus and misunderstanding of “pottery groups”. To solve this, she organises the 
ceramic corpus following an approach typical of Classical Studies: amphorae, fine, deco- 
rated and coarse wares; four ceramic groups that will be developed in the following three 
chapters. However, even if R. stresses that the focus would be on four main topics (work- 
shops, networks, rituals and signs of cultural change), what is offered is a rather particular 
description of these four ceramic groups, especially in respect of pre-Classical periods, often 
too simple and unbalanced. Shapes, forms, types, wares and decorative resources are pre- 
sented through examples without a systematic analysis of their own characteristics over the 
sequence or a clear geographical and chronological order. 

Next, Chapter 5 is devoted to ‘special cases’, which, even though they do not really fit 
in the general picture, are used again as new evidence that support her thesis. These cases 
are the controversial Late Bronze Age Red Lustrous Wheel-made ware, a variant of the 
domestic jars said to be of Hittite tradition, and the so-called “bent-bottles”. All of them had 
been produced and distributed, after the author, by those called Canaanite-Phoenicians. 
Finally, Chapter 6 is devoted to the conclusions, where R. returns to the same thesis pre- 
sented in the Introduction. 

Once read, and after a thorough consideration of the ideas, the selected arguments and 
how they have been used, this work undoubtedly opens many windows to discussion, for it 
touches a lot of aspects of a theoretical, methodological, cultural, religious, typological, 
technological, sequential, chronological, geographical and even philological nature. How- 
ever, even if many points both of general and specific character arise, I focus here only on 
some relevant issues. 

It is easy to agree with the central topic of the book: the continuation over millennia of 
ceramic traditions in the Levant, an aspect that is not new, for other authors have dealt 
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with it, although using different approaches and discourses. Unfortunately, the book offers 
instead a series of statements, not hypothesis, supported by a choice of examples and with- 
out an in-depth analysis. This is observed, first, in the assumed extent of Canaanite- 
Phoenician territory, a particularly complex issue, since Canaan never reached north beyond 
Rass Chekka (between Byblos and Tripoli). Meanwhile, what Phoenicia represents is open 
to discussion, as M.E. Aubet or J. Quinn have previously demonstrated. It is true that dur- 
ing the Bronze Age, the entire Levant displays strong ceramic affinities; but these do not 
correspond to the existing heterogeneous political and even cultural situation over the cen- 
turies. Another concept that requires more attention is the Jozgue durée, mentioned without 
a sound presentation and evaluation of its theoretical background, its most relevant aspects 
or how can this approach be applied to the analysis of the evolution of pottery. Something 
similar happens concerning the marzeah, one of the most controversial issues in Levantine 
religion, in particular its nature, context of performance and relevance. 

The entire issue is, in fact, presented in the book from the perspective of Classical Stud- 
ies. This can be observed not only in the more accurate presentation of wares belonging to 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, but also in the organisation of pre-Classical ceramics, 
whose wares are, in point of fact, so permeable to its typological components, that this 
approach becomes as questionable as the ubiquitous supposed Hittite influence over them. 
Indeed, forms and types display their own evolutions, giving place to a series of parallel and 
not always linear or continuous and homogeneous developments; this can be observed in 
instances such as the amphorae, the amphoroid kraters, the neck-ridge wares, bowls or 
plates and, even, the use and meaning of red slip or the different decorative resources used 
at different stages of the sequence. The same can be applied, also, to a direct connection 
between the Iron Age red slip wares and the Eastern Sigillata A. 

Besides, as surprising as the denial by R. of the existence of the Philistines, is her disdain 
for the analysis of fabrics or her passing over the particularities of the different production 
centres, an aspect that helps to differentiate them and is evident for those of us who work 
in ceramics from the eastern Mediterranean. Another relevant and very disputable issue is 
the inclusion among the Canaanite-Phoenician pottery of the Cypriot black-on-red wares 
— a hybrid questionable as a Phoenician production — or the Tartessian grey wares, which 
are connected with the local Bronze Age ceramic techniques and repertoire, but not with 
the Phoenician black slip, which is, in fact, little more than a rarity. 

As a conclusion, it is true that there is a continuity in ceramic production in the Levant 
or, at least, in some of its regions, but this is not a question of cultural or historical labels. 
In this sense, it is relevant to an understanding of the ceramic array as well as a rational 
organisation and correct contextualisation of the materials evidenced in each region. This 
procedure stands, obviously, away from generalisations grounded on a sometimes simple 
and biased use of an evidence, whose nature and place is not always fully understood or 
simply avoided in the book. For that reason, one wonders if it had not been better to adopt 
a less visceral perspective in favour of a stronger theoretical and methodological basis, 
a more careful use of terminology, an in-depth analysis of a very unbalanced evidence and, 
finally, a more cautious presentation of the conclusions. 


University of Warsaw Francisco J. Nüüez 
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D.W. Roller (ed.), New Directions in the Study of Ancient Geography, Publications of the 
Association of Ancient Historians 12, Association of Ancient Historians/The Pennsyl- 
vania State University Press, University Park/State College, PA 2019, xi+192 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-7340031-0-9 


Duane Roller, known for his works in the field of ancient geography, has published this 
collection of five chapters devoted to various aspects of Middle Eastern and (mainly) ancient 
cosmology, terrestrial, celestial and political geography. 

In the Introduction, R. gives a brief overview of the development of geographical con- 
cepts from ancient times to the creation in Greece of scientific theories related to the field 
of cosmology and geography, including the theory of the sphericity of the Earth. The com- 
plexity of geographical knowledge, which includes natural philosophy, geology, astronomy, 
topography and ethnography, is noted. 

The first chapter of the collection, "The Kozy Kosmos of Early Cosmology’ (pp. 5-55), 
was written by Paul Keyser and is devoted to how the early concepts of space that existed 
in the Near and Far East were reflected in ancient cosmology. He examines the mytho- 
historical model of the universe on examples of the cosmologies of ancient Egypt, Israel, 
Mesopotamia, India, China and even the Maya. In all of these cultures, he sees the same 
model, which he describes: ‘In this model the flat earth is bounded at its rim and beneath 
by watery chaos, with a sacred mountain, pillar, or tree at its center, and overlain by a rotat- 
ing sky, whose changes are casually connected with changes on earth. This mytho-historical 
model is anthropocentric, constructed of contiguous and cohering parts, divinely ordered, 
and threatened by chaos' (p. 5). At the same time, Keyser believes that the similarity of this 
model in different cultures should be explained not by borrowing, but by the natural reac- 
tion of human consciousness to similar circumstances (p. 7: ‘similar human responses to 
similar human experiences). 

Keyser finds elements of this cosmological model in early Greek cosmology and its 
traces throughout antiquity — among poets, philosophers, geographers. It was especially 
pronounced again in the early Christian writers, who practically returned to the Kozy Kos- 
mos of early cosmologies, which was also the biblical cosmology, on which Christian 
authors were guided. Keyser cites as an example “Christian Topography’ by Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes with its flat earth and mountain in the middle, which in early cosmologies acted as 
the centre of the earth, universe, state. 

It seems, however, that the author here, carried away by typological parallels, hastened 
to place the mountain in the centre of the Earth. In fact, this mountain in the "Topogra- 
phy of Kosmas was located in the north of the Earth and reproduced the northern Rhipean 
Mountains, known in antiquity, behind which the sun at night passed from west to east, 
being invisible to the inhabitants of the more southerly regions of the Earth. 

The next chapter, “Timosthenes of Rhodes’ (pp. 56-79), is contributed by R. himself 
and is dedicated to the naval commander of the Egyptian king Ptolemy II (reigned 282- 
246 BC), Timosthenes of Rhodes, who wrote a treatise in ten books entitled On Harbours. 
The treatise has not survived, but it is referred to as an authoritative work by many ancient 
authors, thanks to whom 38 fragments of it have been collected. R.’s chapter gives a short 
introduction to the life and literary activity of Timosthenes and the peculiarities of his 
work. This is followed by the publication of fragments of Timosthenes work in English, 
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with a small but very useful commentary on each fragment. Unfortunately, the original 
Greek and Latin texts are missing. This is the first translation of Timosthenes’ work into 
English. 

The third chapter, "The Politics of Cartography: Foundlings, Founders, Swashbucklers, 
and Epic Shields’ (pp. 80-102) by Georgia Irby, briefly retells the history of ancient cartog- 
raphy (starting with Homer and lonian natural philosophy). The author points to the 
geopolitical component of maps. As one example of this she cites the map of Aristagoras, 
which he showed to the Spartans in 499 BC, demonstrating what threat the nearby Persian 
state posed to the Greeks of Asia Minor. Such, according to Irby, were the map of the 
world (or Greece) in Aristophanes’ Clouds, and the geographical context of Euripides’ trag- 
edy lon, the Argonautica by Apollonius of Rhodes and Virgil's Aeneid. Then follows 
a detailed description of the shield of Aeneas from the Aeneid, on which, according to the 
author, the entire Roman empire of the time of Augustus was represented (p. 99: ‘a map of 
the new world, a powerful symbol of conquest). At the end of the chapter (p. 101), the 
author summarises: “Geography and cartography serve as powerful tools whereby authors 
impose order and geopolitical control over their world. 

Irby also contributes the next chapter, “Tracing the Orbis terrarum from Tingentera’ 
(pp. 103-34). She claims that Pomponius Mela, author of the geographical work Chorog- 
raphy (mid-1st century AD), who originated from the Iberian city of Tingentera, specifi- 
cally began to describe the ozkoumene from the Pillars of Hercules not clockwise, as was 
customary, but counter-clockwise (first the Mediterranean coast of Africa, then of the Mid- 
dle East, then of Europe) in order to put his hometown at the centre of the treatise and of 
‘his’ cosmos. Further, Irby points out the sources of Mela's description and the organisation 
of the material in his Chorography. Interesting are her observations of the 'authorial voice 
of Mela, when he allows himself to speak on his own behalf (pp. 116-22), and of what 
Mela selects for communication to the reader (pp. 122-27), of Mela's Roman patriotism 
(cultural Romanitas) and of the style of his work. 

The last chapter of the book is called ‘Mutuo metu aut montibus: Mapping Environmen- 
tal Determinism in the Germania of Tacitus' (pp. 135—60). It was written by Molly Jones- 
Lewis. She investigates the purposes Tacitus pursued in his description of Germany, how 
he used and reworked his sources in this regard, and what he wanted to tell the Roman 
public. According to the author, while regarding negatively the past unsuccessful actions of 
Roman emperors (especially Domitian) in this region, Tacitus prepared public opinion for 
‘more militant future actions’ (p. 136). Pointing to such a factor as the influence of the 
environment on the nature and way of life of different peoples — a theory that was wide- 
spread in ancient geography and ethnography — the author notes its special influence on the 
understanding by the Romans of the characteristics of the ancient Germans — their physical 
strength, growth, endurance, social devices, military prowess, etc. She sees this as one of the 
factors determining the foreign policy of the Romans in relation to the Germans. After 
that, this issue is consistently considered in the works of Caesar, Strabo and Pliny as the 
background on which educated Romans were brought up and which determined their atti- 
tude towards the Germans before Tacitus. In the final section of her chapter, ‘Environmen- 
tal Determinism, Geography, and Desire’, Jones-Lewis shows the political situation in 
which Tacitus’ work arose — Trajan came to power in AD 98, on whom great hopes were 
pinned after the failed military campaigns of his predecessors. Jones-Lewis notes in the 
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Tacitus narrative the thesis that the Germans, unlike other barbarians of the north, were 
not subject to luxury, which is also related to their environment. She sees in this a signal to 
the Roman elite, prone to social diseases, and a call not only to conquer Germany and sup- 
ply slaves from there, but also to incorporate it into the Roman empire in order to return 
to the Roman elite the lost virtus which was still preserved among the Germans. 

The volume concludes with a combined bibliography, information about the authors 
and an index of proper names and selected concepts. 

Evaluating the book as a whole, it must be recognised that it really does represent ‘new 
directions in the study of ancient geography’, posing and trying to solve new and interest- 
ing questions, often dictated by modern challenges in scholarship. 


Institute for General History, Alexander Podossinov 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow 


C.E. Römer (ed.), News from Texts and Archaeology, Acts of the 7th International Fayoum 
Symposium, 29 October-3 November 2018 in Cairo and Fayoum, Harrassowitz Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden 2020, viii-206 pp., colour illustrations, 2 maps in pocket. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-447-11396-0 


This is a handsome, hard cover volume reporting the results of the 7th International Fay- 
oum Symposium held not only in Cairo (the official part), but even in the promising, cur- 
rently excavated ‘archaeological fields’ across the Fayoum Oasis (Karanis, Philoteris, Dimeh 
and the Monastery of St Macarius of Alexandria). Eleven papers are divided into two parts 
dealing with ‘Texts and ‘Archaeology’; not without interest is also the twelfth by Matthias 
Rebentisch, “Notes on the Maps ‘Fayyum Blue Moeris’, in effect a small collection of three 
maps presenting the changing levels of Lake Qaroun throughout the long Egyptian history. 

Albeit the first section, on written sources, forms a small part of the volume, the contri- 
butions frequently create an impulse for starting archaeological excavation or complement 
it considerably in later phases of research. The first paper, by Mario Capasso and Natascia 
Pellé, “Three Unpublished Greek Literary Papyri from Soknopaiou Nesos’, deals in detail 
with highly interesting papyri conserved in different museums all around the world. Espe- 
cially the last papyrus consisting of several fragments of verses from the Homeric Miad 9 
clearly proves that not only in the centre but also in the peripheries of the Roman empire 
intellectuals lived reading great Greek author(s). The second paper, by Mohamed 
Elmaghrabi, “The Dossier of the Descendants of Zeuxis’, is a short study of five papyri (the 
Fouad Collection, IFAO, Cairo), in which the quite numerous and various traces of one 
large family are examined. The third, Maren Schentuleit’s ‘Keeping Track of Accounts: 
The Editing Platform DimeData’, reports very briefly the gargantuan effort of a team of 
specialists to present on line all available data connected with the administration of the 
provincial temple of the god Soknopaios in Dime. 

The second part of the book contains eight papers; the first belongs to a team of Egyp- 
tian archaeologists, Basem Gehad er al., and their lengthy “The Necropolis of Philadelphia. 
Preliminary Results’. Preliminary results of three archaeological seasons (September 2016 
until December 2018) are extensively described here with a lot of illustrations, including 
maps and plans. The excavation of the ancient necropolis is well managed by dividing it 
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into sectors—blocks—zones—areas named in alphabetical order. Then different architectural 
styles of the tombs are thoroughly classified: burial-grave-burial shaft-staircase tomb— 
catacomb with loculi. Using such scientific methods, excavations can bring a relevant 
insight into the social stratification of Philadelphia. The next paper (Paola Davoli er al., 
“Unpublished Material from the University of Michigan Excavations at Dime es-Seba/ 
Soknopaiou Nesos’) concentrates on the study of enormous documentation and material 
from the excavations at Dime and tries to put it in context. One would like to wish the 
researchers much success. Next, Sobby Ashour's “Graeco-Roman Sculptures from the Fay- 
oum. Portraiture' provides precisely what the title implies: a detailed iconographic analysis 
of the royal, imperial and private portrait sculptures from the Arsinoite nome, which we 
highly recommend to readers interested in mutual influence as well as cultural relations 
between sculpture workshops across the empire. The following paper by Cornelia Rómer, 
"The Gymnasium at Philoteris/ Watfa in the Fayuom. A Preliminary Report, is among the 
most exciting: she gives a fascinating account of the first archaeological discovery of a vil- 
lage gymnasium in operation in Ptolemaic Egypt, as too of a wide range of facilities closely 
connected to this institution. The final results of the extensive research of the German mis- 
sion in Philoteris are of eminent importance, the more so as hitherto only written sources 
have mentioned the existence of this Hellenistic institution par excellence outside the cul- 
tural centres of the empire. 

Eighth is Peter Kopp's “Water Management in Philoteris/Watfa’, without doubt a highly 
appreciated milestone to the living mosaic of Philoteris as a flourishing Graeco-Roman pro- 
vincial village in the north-western Fayoum Oasis, because the smooth working system of 
canals, wells, water ditches, etc. was absolutely crucial for the agricultural settlement. This is 
followed by Rita Hartmann, 'Qawadis — A Peculiar Type of Pottery from Philoteris/Watfa’, 
which is directly connected to the previous paper. Here the author focuses on a type of ves- 
sel almost exclusively used for a sagiya, which was a water lifting device with qawadis on an 
endless chain moved by a vertical wheel. Although the author analyses sagiya pots from two 
sagiya stations in Philoteris according to their shape, style and size, more are necessary for 
a precise contextualisation. Paola Buzi, “Two Churches make a Monastery? Bakchias in Late 
Antiquity’, deals with the archaeologically rich traces of two religious buildings belonging to 
a small monastic complex founded in early 5th century AD. The last paper, that by Wlod- 
zimierz Godlewski, 'Life and Death of the Late Antique Upper Class Society of the Fayoum. 
An Archaeological View from Naqlun’, offers a fairly comprehensive and very well balanced 
picture of the burial customs among the group of 16 tombs so far investigated in this vast 
cemetery, located in the southern part of this large religious complex of Byzantine Egypt. 
Additionally, a thorough examination of the building dispositions and living conditions of 
the monks living in several well-equipped hermitages in this area, enable us to gain more 
details about their material background and social stratification. 

Judging from this collection of papers, it is evident that although the Fayoum Oasis is 
rather small and in a certain respect a bit neglected by archaeological missions in compari- 
son with the other Western oases, the region contains numerous very promising places for 
further research both in respect to the systematic archaeological excavations and the thor- 
ough study of various, still unpublished textual sources. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 
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S.S. Rutishauser, Siedlungskammer Kilikien: Studien zur Kultur- und Landschafisgeschichte 
des Ebenen Kilikien, Schriften zur Vorderasiatischen Archäologie 16, Harrassowitz Ver- 
lag, Wiesbaden 2020, xiii+212 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3- 
447-11397-7/ISSN 2916-7199 


Susanne Rutishauser presents an excellent introduction to the Cilician Plain, setting out 
types of data, questions concerning data accuracy, and problems in their interpretation. 
The wide plain, mountain- and sea-encircled, was a transit country connecting Anatolia 
and the Levant, and based on excavations, surveys, archival data and ‘remote sensing data’, 
the settlement patterns remained nearly constant over time, although modern dams have 
decreased sedimentation problems (pp. xii—xiii). The introduction (pp. 3-13) poses areas 
for investigation: the absence of great numbers of specific find-types is ameliorated by 
‘open data’ and the Levantine Ceramics Project. Different means to investigate natural 
spaces and connections between settlements are set out as are the different types of written 
data. There is lengthy presentation (pp. 8-12) of the FDB (Fundplatzdatenbank) and its 
categories, which are dependent upon surveys and GIS (geographical information systems). 
The discussion of the Naturraum (pp. 17-35) considers evidence from ancient and medi- 
aeval authors. Cilicia is a tectonically active region, glacial activity affecting human and 
resource transportation until the beginning of the Neolithic. The plain is cut by numerous 
rivers, the notably unpleasant climate abounding in flora and fauna (Abb. 2-28, p. 34; 
Abb. 3-3, p. 42). The landscape has now changed to a Kulturlandschaft. 

Chapter III concerns chronology and exploration history (pp. 39-81). Chronology from 
Neolithic to modern times (pp. 39—54) is based on the results of workshops by the Cilician 
Chronology Group (p. 39), these shown in tabular form on p. 41. Note that the shift into 
Middle Cilician (1560-1190 BC) is accompanied by historical sources indicating the region 
(Kizzuwatna) was alternately under Mitanni and Hittite influence. Late Cilician (330 BC- 
AD 650) will be the more familiar to most readers. A detailed accounting of travellers’ 
notices and research explorations then follows (pp. 54-79). World atlases depicting Cilicia 
appear first in the 12th century AD, already complemented by European and Near Eastern 
written notations. W.M. Leake (1824) relied on surviving ancient sources and travel narra- 
tives from his near-contemporaries (p. 65). W.M. Ramsay’s (1891, 1902, pp. 68-69) 
detailed topographical account relied on the advances proposed in historical geography by 
Carl Ritter. By the mid-1930s Turkish scholars played an increasingly important role (pp. 
73-79), evidenced by the on-going (2000) Cilicia Survey and the Osmaniye Province Cul- 
tural Inventory Project (from 2005 onwards). Full references are in R.’s notes, supple- 
mented by a detailed bibliography (pp. 175—212). The appearance frequency of those sites 
mentioned in historical expeditions is illustrated on p. 83 (Abb. 3-41). 

The longest chapter (pp. 85-159, summary at pp. 157-59) concerns the effects of 
human development in the landscape from the Bronze Age to Ottoman times, noting the 
nature of the data and difficulties in their interpretation, often to result of the reliability of 
data collected. Visible data (pp. 85—89) are summarised on p. 88 (Abb. 4-2) in a table 
based on the work of Wilkinson (cf. p. 210). Remote sensing (pp. 89—97) and aerial docu- 
mentation are summarised and illustrated on Abb. 4-9, 4-12. The extent of settlement 
(pp. 97-112) and density of inhabitation can be reconstructed. Use is made of Christaller's 
Zentralorttheorie (pp. 113—25) to indicate how size and position of settlements were based 
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on considerations of economics (transmission of goods and services). M. Forlanini's “Trans- 
verse Highway” of Kizzuwatna displaying the continuity of central places on the Cilician 
plain (cf 155-57) is also assessed. In sum, settlement traces can be classified as possible or 
as uncertain (pp. 132-37, cf Abb. 4-108). Other aspects of the economic landscape 
(pp. 137-57) offer a limited ability for precise reconstructions. 

In her final notations (pp. 163-71) R. emphasises that the Cilician Plain could be 
divided into a number of zones based on altitude. Note that the western portion of the 
plain consists of the smaller ones, with much evidence for settlements along the Palaeoflus- 
sen (p. 165, Abb. 5-3). The entire plain, when not enjoying a measure of autonomy, was 
subject to the influence of nearby great powers. In spite of regional variances (p. 171), there 
was much continuity in the landscape. Again, this is an important introduction to the pre- 
sent and future study of the one-time satrapy. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


W. Scheidel, Escape from Rome: The Failure of Empire and the Road to Prosperity, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton/Oxford 2019, xviii+670 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-691-17218-7 


How have we got to ‘Denmark’, used by Walter Scheidel as the shorthand endpoint for 
a modern, prosperous, free society? From ‘Introduction: The Great Escape’ to ‘Epilogue: 
What have the Romans Ever Done for Us?’ (fail and fall) we are transported through 
a dozen chapters grouped into five parts: “The European Anomaly’ (‘Patterns of Empire’, 
to look at the Old World to see how different Europe really was), “Why Rome?’ (the rise of 
Rome — core, periphery and counter-factual threats), Why Only Rome?’, “The First Great 
Divergence’ and ‘From the First to the Second Great Divergence’. Empires may have been 
the dominant political life-form over the millennia, but hardly in (western) Europe for the 
last millennium and a half (the first great divergence, and ‘up to a point, Lord Copper’). 
The most useful essay in “compare and contrast is surely between the western successor 
polities to Rome and the developments of New Rome to the east (until its murder by the 
short-sighted cupidity of the Fourth Crusade). Not counterfactual. 

It has been a commonplace in many circles, starting with David Hume, that Western 
exceptionalism has its foundation in the diversity nurtured by the absence of an all- 
encompassing polity (cue cliché: the Holy Roman Empire was neither holy, Roman nor an 
empire). And in terms of north-western Europe, the centre for the second 'Great Diver- 
gence”, a mixture of a Panglossian Whig interpretation of history and Weber's The Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism surely provides fuel. The developments that produced 
the modern world first saw light and were only possible because Rome fell and, despite 
numerous failed attempts to put Humpty back together again, because of what succeeded 
it: no one entity (a lucky escape, for it, a single ‘it’ of whatever plausible stripe, would have 
retarded or aborted modernity). The author (p. 15), if not some of the cover ‘blurb’, 
acknowledges that he builds on a long tradition of work on fragmentation and competition 
as drivers of European exceptionalism: unruly polycentrism, within and outwith states, 
exchanging much heat and consuming much energy, but lighting multiple fuses in the 
process. Not merely an ambience suited to innovation but to the multiple and competitive 
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application of such innovations. What might a sclerotic, over-regulated monolith have 
done with the steam engine, even if it had invented it (and why would it have done so? — 
just bring in more slaves). Presumably, much as the European Union does to new ideas: ‘If 
it moves, tax it; if it keeps moving, regulate it; if it stops moving, subsidise it (to borrow 
from Ronald Reagan). 

Underneath, I feel shadows of the once fashionable but hubristic belief that the entire 
world would/should converge on a Western model (clothes, automobiles, McDonald's), 
despite the exceptionalism demonstrated here, which surely derives as much from the 
West's particular Jewish and Christian history as from political fragmentation, and an ahis- 
torical downplaying of other traditions. A corollary to this was the erroneous belief that 
adopting capitalism — a means of delivering economic growth — had to mean also adopting 
individual liberty: one could not pick and choose, because both emerged together in Eng- 
land and the Netherlands. But what of present-day China? The classical theory of economic 
history surely implied that societies such as India and China, full of inventive trading folk, 
somehow could not discover the right kind of capitalism. That liberal trade equals a liberal 
world order is naive poppycock. 

All historical interpretation is imbued with a dose of counterfactuals (popular in eco- 
nomic history before they invaded broader historical writing): how else to explain things? 
Nothing, except death and taxes (and taxation is one topic running throughout the vol- 
ume), is inevitable. But ‘what if...’ takes us only so far; indeed, useful ‘what ifs’ can take us 
only a very short way (and S. accepts this, largely eschewing secondary counterfactuals, i.e. 
the erection of one contingency on another, because he and we would then lose control of 
the experiment). Here we have a grand sweep, melding broader and de-personalised coun- 
terfactuals, used on a much grander scale than I have encountered, with crunching of num- 
bers (where a perennial problem is: how solid are the foundations for the edifices erected 
upon them — cf: 'Stamp's Law’). But if numbers rule, S. judges his divergences to be so 
great that ^we no longer have to worry about (gu)es(s)timating historical GDP or other 
poorly documented metrics', which vastly exceed “any plausible margin of error. 

Had S. travelled from Stanford to Los Angeles he would have encountered Deepak Lal, 
author of In Praise of Empires: Globalization and Order (New York 2004), who considered 
that, with few exceptions, empires throughout history had been ‘essential for the working 
of the benign processes of globalisation, which promote prosperity’. How might this apply 
to the Prussian-German empire and its Zollverein starter culture? Certainly, for good and 
ill, more was achieved through consolidation (political) or cartelisation (economic) than 
through competition (plucky little Pfennig-Halbpfennig?). As a native of the rump of one 
Hapsburg empire, and living in what was once an outlier of another, S. might pause to 
consider the ‘benefits’, economic and political, that the former’s demise, the destruction of 
Danubia, brought to its erstwhile subjects from Budweiss to Budva, Goritz to Czernowitz 
(despite or because of all those small, competing polities): nothing (likewise for most lands 
south of the Gadsden Purchase). And nothing counterfactual there — though these were far 
from the universal empires of antiquity. S. can then look across the Pacific to the latest 
iteration of imperial Cathay; or to Australia, or much closer to home, for the successes and 
ultimate defeat of competitive federalism (a limited version of S.’s ‘competitive fragmenta- 
tion of power’). 
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One need not agree with Blake (“To generalise is to be an idiot) to have some doubts 
about the broad sweep of works such as this. But it takes a brave person ('A brave decision, 
Minister) to identify and seek to answer the big questions. No doubts exist about S.’s 
ambitiousness, his breadth of knowledge, the range of this work, and his dexterity with 
statistics. Plenty of Peter Bang for your bucks in the references; also Alan Bowman and 
Andrew Wilson, David Landes (Unbound Prometheus, etc.), Donald/Deirdre McCloskey 
(more historical economist than economic historian), Ian Morris and his social develop- 
ment index (I am no devotee: see AWE 15 [2016], 411—12), etc. Still a bit too much of 
Chicago School economics and the triumph of the West — the main task of economic his- 
tory is to explain why the West got richer? — inhaled in the (and with a) state of Euphoria 
(see David Lodge's Changing Places). Take with a pinch of salt and a bowl of inverted 


commas. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


J.M. Schlude, Rome, Parthia, and the Politics of Peace: The Origins of War in the Ancient 
Near East, Routledge Studies in Ancient History, Routledge, London/New York 2020, 
xvit221 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-815-35370-6. Paperback 2022. ISBN 
978-1-03-233722-7 


In Rome, Parthia, and the Politics of Peace Jason Schlude offers some interesting reflec- 
tions on the nature of Roman-Parthian relations. His central thesis is that despite (what 
he asserts is) the 'traditional' narrative of inexorably hostile Roman-Parthian relations, 
there were in fact co-operative elements in their interactions in different periods of his- 
tory. The claim that the majority of scholars view this relationship as ‘one long, even if 
occasionally disjointed, war between Rome and Parthia’ may be a bit of a rhetorical exag- 
geration (p. 5). One suspects most readers would not find it too controversial to see 
Roman-Parthian relations in terms of longish periods of sometimes co-operative, some- 
times fraught peace, suffused with periodic tensions, attempts to undermine each other 
(via tacit or proactive support for rival claimants to the throne), and occasional full-scale 
invasions. That said, the angle through which S. seeks to frame and articulate these rela- 
tions is an engaging one. 

The book ostensibly runs from the period 96/5 BC to AD 224, although discussion of 
the later Antonine and Severan phases is truncated to several pages in the last chapter before 
the conclusion (pp. 165-71); possibly because this later period complicates S.’s cyclical 
model of relations (see below). With this model, S. argues that initially, in a particular 
cycle, there was a realpolitik interest in maintaining peace (‘born of practicality’, p. 13); 
helping to avoid the risk of catastrophic losses in battle and damage to the prestige of Par- 
thian or Roman rulers. Despite this ‘reality’, it is asserted that an ‘image’ of aggressive 
posturing was maintained for ‘domestic’ consumption within the respective polities. How- 
ever, eventually this could break out into full-scale war (exacerbated by the prevailing nar- 
ratives of hostility within these societies that encourage more ambitious, less restrained 
rulers) at the end of the cycle. S. argues that two large cycles existed throughout the dura- 
tion the period of Roman-Parthian engagement: the first from 96/5 to 31/30 BC, the sec- 
ond of longer duration between 31/30 BC and the AD 220s (p. 14). 
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The narrative for events discussed in this book is (understandably) largely drawn from 
Greek and Latin sources of the Ist century BC into the 3rd—4th centuries AD. But some 
pertinent artistic, numismatic and epigraphic material is utilised at points, often in the 
context of discussing ‘domestic’ image fashioning for Roman and Parthian rulers. Occa- 
sionally some supplementary evidence might have added further colour — such as Palmyrene 
inscriptions (including those relating to 'paramilitary Palmyrene units operating in the 
Syrian Desert and Euphrates region, such as SEG VII.138 and VII.139) for Chapters 7 and 
8 (a brief discussion of Palmyrene tax law is provided on p. 151). 

The treatment of other scholarship in this book is a little curious. Besides one notable 
exception (William Harriss War and Imperialism in Republican Rome [Oxford 1979]), 
S. does not directly refer to his interlocutors by name in the main text. Instead he refers 
more abstractly to ‘scholars’, the ‘academy’ and occasionally ‘moderns’ (but, it should be 
stressed, full citation is offered in endnotes at the end of each chapter). It is not clear exactly 
why this is, but it could be that the book is aimed at a wider (as well as academic) market 
(the primary market is not made explicitly clear in the ‘blurb’ or Introduction). In which 
case, their inclusion in the main text may have been felt to be unhelpful to a more general 
reader. 

Throughout the book S. presents some intriguing ideas, even if one might not always 
agree with his conclusions. For example, it is questionable whether the period from Augus- 
tus to AD 224 really represented a single, lengthy cycle of Roman-Parthian relations. If one 
did want to adopt S.’s cyclical model, could not the events of the later Nervan-Antonine 
and Severan periods be broken down into a series of cycles (the relative peace under Hadrian 
and Antoninus Pius — some 40 odd years — appears like it has to be explained away, 
pp. 165-66, 172)? S. himself acknowledges tensions even in periods of accommodation 
(see, for example, pp. 46-47, 148-49), suggesting that perhaps the reality was a messier 
picture of periods of calm, tensions, border skirmishes (potentially underrepresented in the 
surviving source material), meddling in internal politics, and episodic outbreaks of full- 
blown war; a picture that a cyclical model might gloss over and force into an overly sche- 
matised pattern. 

It is commendable that a fair amount of attention is given to domestic political affairs 
within both the Roman and Parthian empires (albeit the nature of the evidence making this 
trickier to reconstruct in the latter case) and how this might impinge on ‘domestic propa- 
ganda’, posturing and diplomatic discourse. However, it could be argued that the wider 
picture is not always presented in Rome, Parthia and the Politics of Peace. Little space is 
given to how Rome and Parthia balanced their own relations with each other in the context 
of activities on their other frontiers (with the possible exception of the Alani problem in the 
AD 70s (pp. 147-48) and a brief reference to the Marcomannic Wars (p. 167)). In the case 
of the Parthian Empire, problems on its eastern frontiers (abutting Central Asia and the 
Kushana empire, the latter establishing itself during the Ist century AD) certainly did 
occupy a fair amount of its attention. How this eastern frontier complicated Parthian inter- 
actions with the Roman world on its western frontier is not really made clear. 

To sum up, Rome, Parthia and the Politics of Peace is fluid and easy to read. While some 
may be sceptical of the cyclical model proposed, S. manages to raise some interesting points 
that will likely spur debate. The clear narrative of events outlined across the eight main 
chapters makes this work a potentially useful supplement to certain undergraduate module 
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reading lists. The inclusion of a range of figures (often coin images) is useful, although 
more detailed topographical maps would also be welcome. 


University of Wales Trinity Saint David, Lampeter Matthew Adam Cobb 


C. Seebacher, Zwischen Augustus und Antinoos: Tradition und Innovation im Prinzipat 
Hadrians, Studies in Ancient Monarchies 6, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2020, 
443 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515-12586-4 


The shadow of the Optimus Princeps loomed large over the new emperor Hadrian. It was 
thus of the first necessity for him to define his own principate in a manner which would set 
him apart from his predecessor without also setting him outside the acceptable frame of 
what an emperor might do, ought to attempt and was allowed to be. Christian Seebacher 
examines this feat of balancing along several salient issues: Hadrian's references to Augustus; 
his travels, his Philhellenism; and Antinous. He complements this with a balancing act of 
his own, the attempt to navigate between the twin shoals of previous research presenting 
Hadrian as too much of a Greek or else too much of a Roman. The main villain, in his 
view, is the psychological approach, which allows too wide a scope for the free development 
of the emperor's character; S. replaces it with a sociological approach which examines the 
emperor's construction of a public image elaborated within a dynamic social field defined 
also by other Roman status groups, first and foremost the Senate. Such an approach leaves 
a hole at the centre of this discussion of a principate very much shaped by its holder's per- 
sonality; but this is not a biography. Also, the choice to define Hadrian's principate as an 
issue of self-profiling renders the whole approach lopsided: while the tug-of-war between 
emperor and Senate duly finds expression in the emperor's efforts to establish his suprem- 
acy, in image and in fact, Hadrian’s relations to the army or the Roman plebs are barely 
mentioned. 

S.’s aims are stated, not at the beginning of the book, but at the end of an introduction 
which examines in detail the sources describing the precarious situation of Hadrian at the 
beginning of his reign. He had not been adopted by Trajan and was but one of several 
consulars in Trajan's inner circle, none of which had been either set apart from the others 
or given the opportunity to connect to each other, only with the emperor. As such, Hadrian 
owed his accession in part to his being the governor of Syria and thus commanding legions, 
in part to the timely intervention of the praetorian prefect Attianus and of Plotina; but the 
other consulars, which did not owe their position to him, had to be eliminated before they 
could become dangerous. Hence the conviction of the four: their conspiracy was fictitious, 
but the danger they posed was perceived as very real. This initial precarity defined, accord- 
ing to S., not only the beginnings, but the reign of Hadrian throughout. 

In order to establish his own public image, distinct from Trajan's, Hadrian is shown 
as constantly referring to Augustus, not in a servile imitation, but with changes aimed at 
enhancing his self-profiling. These references, aiming to enable Hadrian's presentation of 
himself as the initiator of a saeculum aureum, are examined in depth, from the posthumous 
triumph of Trajan to Hadrian's coinage and building programme (including a very detailed 
discussion of the Pantheon and its surrounding buildings) and to the revaluing of notions 
such as res publica restituta and pax Augusta. 
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Moving on to the issue of Hadrian and Greece — the roots of Hadrian's Philhellenism 
and its impact on his principate — the author discusses, in the longest chapter of the book, 
the (mostly negative) imago Hadriani in Aurelius Victor; the Villa Hadriana and the whole 
issue of '"Villegiatur in the senatorial and Imperial milieu of the Late Republic and of the 
Principate; Antinous and Sabina Augusta in the sources, their official representation and 
functions; and the question of the emperor's beard. All this is subsumed to the idea that 
Hadrian, in order to set himself apart from Trajan who embodied traditional Roman vir- 
tues, endeavoured to set new and characteristic accents, which were only in part specifically 
Greek. 

This is a dense and closely argued book; not one to be read with your mind on your 
next assignment. The author makes the reader's task somewhat easier by clearly stating his 
aims at the beginning of each subchapter and by summarising the results at the end of each. 
However, his wish to treat his subject exhaustively leads him into a labyrinth of minutiae 
sometimes only remotely connected to the matter in hand. For instance, in order to show 
that the Villa Hadriana was a political space, which the emperor used to redefine political 
tradition in a manner centred around his own position, the author examines the architec- 
ture and decoration of the Villa and the relation between nature, landscaping and archi- 
tecture; the identification and, where possible, brief biographies of the members of the 
consilium principis, the concept of “Villegiatur” in the Late Republic and under the Princi- 
pate; the latter in turn leads to a minute discussion of the description of villae and the 
activities therein in the writings of Statius and Pliny the Younger. Elsewhere, he invests 
no less than five pages to refute another scholar's interpretations of Hadrian's beard. But no 
matter how widely he meanders, he never loses sight of his goal. 

Finally, languages are living things and evolve; still (and Internet jokes on the world 
turning German notwithstanding), a too strong and sudden infusion from one single 
source, with words such as oris, rekurrieren, plausibilisieren, different, visualisieren, das Nar- 
rativ, appear to this somewhat bewildered reader less as an enrichment of the German 
language than as a sign of the inexorable march towards some form of Globalese. 


Babeş-Bolyai University, Cluj-Napoca Ligia Ruscu 


A.E. Sollee, »Bergesgleich baute ich hoch«. Untersuchungen zur Architektur, Funktion und 
Bedeutung neuassyrischer Befestigungsanlagen, Schriften zur Vorderasiatischen Archâolo- 
gie 17, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2020, xvii+286 pp., illustrations (many in 
colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11420-2/ISSN 0340-6792 


This book is a revised version of Alexander Sollee’s doctoral dissertation successfully sub- 
mitted to the University of Bern in 2016. It is concerned with the fortifications erected to 
protect urban centres of the Neo-Assyrian empire during the period of its Near Eastern 
supremacy, from 934 to 612 BC, in its Mesopotamian heartland. Each example is given 
a detailed descriptive account, beginning with its geographical context. The fullest descrip- 
tion and account is devoted to Aššur, whose fortifications date to the 9th and early 8th cen- 
turies BC with alterations and additions in the 8th. 

He emphasises that actual defence of the community protected by their walls is not the 
only — or, indeed, the principal reason for their construction. Equally or more important 
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was the element of prestige and the emphasis the fortifications demonstrate for the power 
of the king and the empire, that in fact they were not principally for the defence of the 
community since the cities themselves were not so much vulnerable to invasion or other 
external threat. 

From this it follows that the walls were generally far more massive than was needed to 
repel assaults. S. gives a good account of the potential methods and instruments of attack 
and the elaboration of the walls to thwart these. Not only were the walls themselves mas- 
sive, both in their thickness and height but they were also protected by outworks, a ditch 
with an outer wall or a forward defence. 

Equally as a matter of prestige was the elaboration and ornament of the gateways, 
marked, of course, in particular instances by the ‘oiled and curled Assyrian bulls’ which 
became a by-word in mid-Victorian England after their discovery, excavation and transpor- 
tation. S. emphasises the importance of the gateways in terms of ritual, their connection 
with the public demonstration of the royal authority and its power. 

The great strength of this book is the very full description of the walls and, particularly, 
the excellent and clear illustrations of them. These show not only the layout and general 
character of the walls but, with the sensible use of colour, the materials used in their con- 
struction. The general method of this is a stone footing, but the vast and substantial super 
structures were of unbaked mud-brick. S. gives calculations of the sheer quantities of brick 
that were needed for construction. The illustrations also show the design and structural 
form of the gates and, again, the materials used for them. 

From the quantities of brick and other material employed, the vast numbers of work- 
men required for the construction are clear. In practical military terms this economic cost 
is manifestly excessive. Thus the walls themselves reflect the absolutist nature of the Assyr- 
ian political system, the ability to devote so much of the economic resources of the state to 
the enhancement of prestige rather than military necessity. 

It is useful to look at this account in comparison with other city wall systems which 
have been the subject of books recently reviewed in AWE. Not surprisingly, some general 
factors emerge which may be found even under distinctly different political systems. Pres- 
tige as an important factor in design extends well beyond the needs of an autocratic monar- 
chical state. Emphasis on the gates, the involvement of points of entry with religious ritual 
needs and decoration. For all this, in purely military terms the same factors apply over and 
over again. The use of height for the defenders armed with missile weapons to protect the 
walls from close-to assault, the use of outer works to prevent direct attack on the structure 
itself, making it more difficult, in the case of the Assyrian examples, to attack the struc- 
ture with battering rams, though there does not appear to have been in the Assyrian exam- 
ples any threat from catapult artillery. The outer walls described in this book have a distinct 
echo in the proteichismata of Classical and Hellenistic Greek fortification systems. The 
design of the walls themselves, particularly the details and material used in their construc- 
tion, well described in this book are perhaps more influenced by availability; so mud-brick 
here is very much a directly regional response not to be easily or readily paralleled else- 
where. For me, this book evokes comparison with the 6th-century AD walls of Resafa in 
Syria (which I review above, pp. 305-09). There the material was, of course, stone, reflect- 
ing local availability. But the element of prestige, of the special attention to the gateways, 
to the use of an outer obstacle to prevent an enemy achieving direct and close contact with 
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the main wall, all replicate the experience and form described in the present book, at a 
distance of well over a thousand years, though there is a contrast in the need to economise 
which became obvious as the Resafa circuit was constructed, reflecting a political system 
that did not have, perhaps, the same level of absolutist and dictatorial control. 

S.s book gives particular insight into the relationship of the walls in all their details to 
the Assyrian political system. He gives useful translations of relevant texts. I found the first 
one, the inscription on the British Museum statue of Shalmaneser III concerning the walls 
of Assur, in which the king speaks specifically of “the great wall of my city” particularly 
enlightening. S. gives a vital summing up in his final main section of the relationship of the 
walls as a product of the neo-Assyrian culture. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


M. Sommer (ed.), Inter duo Imperia: Palmyra between East and West, Oriens et Occidens 
31, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2020, 167 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
3-515-12774-5 


This volume gathers the papers presented at the conference ‘Palmyra. Orient. Okzident’, 
held at Oldenburg in 2018. In the first introductory Chapter I. ‘Inter duo imperia. 
The Palmyrenes between East and West, Michael Sommer presents the topic, Palmyra, 
the volume in general, that is to say, the main ideas behind the articles” collection and the 
papers of the single scholars. Nonetheless, he discusses some aspects of the famous passage 
by Pliny on the Syrian oasis, where the status of the city is expressed by the words privata 
sorte inter duo imperia summa Romanorum Parthorumque est, prima in discordia semper 
utrimque cura, a definition deemed so relevant to be referred to in the volume's title. 
Detached from the rest of the world by the nature of the terrain which surrounds it, Pal- 
myra enjoyed its own fate. 

S. hesitates to label the information as merely anachronistic or the result of misinforma- 
tion, stating that the sources Pliny uses for the Near East were the most reliable. Therefore, 
he is convinced of such observations’ political meaning, a political meaning referring to the 
naturalist's times. He analyses the primary sources that suggest an early annexation of Pal- 
myra during the first half of the Ist century, observing that none of them clearly and une- 
quivocally speaks of annexation to the Roman empire. He concludes that at the time of 
Pliny, the AD 70s, the city found itself in a sort of “waiting list to become part of the 
Roman empire, a kind of antechamber of annexation. S. maintains that ancient empires are 
different from modern ones. If in the latter territories are described by precise borders, tell- 
ing precisely, and at each moment, what is inside and outside, what is part of the empire 
and what is not, in ancient empires the peripheral regions were gradually incorporated, 
getting closer to political assimilation the more they adopted the cultural elements and 
institutions of the bordering empire, or the more the geopolitical situation rendered it nec- 
essary or, on the other hand, rendered useless their formal political independence. 

These considerations, theoretically embraceable on a general level, pose some problems 
when the actual sources are considered. In supporting Pliny's statement, S. puts into discus- 
sion the single epigraphical sources that speak for a direct interference of Roman officers in 
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the city. Each one is, of course, inconclusive to attest Palmyra's integration into the Roman 
province of Syria (and to prove that Palmyra was somehow independent as well), but it is 
the relatively high number of them, which should be looked at: such a richness of indica- 
tions is much more than we have for other cities firmly considered Roman territory from 
the beginnings of the Roman presence in the East. 

Now, these elements taken all together, of course, do not unequivocally demonstrate the 
belonging of Palmyra to the Roman territorial province even though they provide a strong 
indication. They, along with the presence of Roman military units early in the Ist century 
AD and finally the road east of the city built in the AD 70s, and therefore contemporary 
to Pliny, should clear the field from any doubt. All the questions seems to arise from the 
fact that Palmyra was a unicum, the only self-governed city in the system of Roman Eastern 
client states. This circumstance implies that we cannot individuate a specific moment where 
a list of rulers ends and the direct rule of Rome begins, as for the client kingdoms. Ock- 
ham's Razor would suggest thinking that Palmyra was like all other client states, maybe on 
a preferential route to territorial annexation like all the city-states, and probably annexed 
relatively early. The same Razor would suggest avoiding introducing new concepts and to 
stick to the idea of empire as a ‘sphere of Roman political influence’ and not merely indi- 
cating provincial territories, a view already introduced by Fergus Millar and shared by 
ancient authors. 

Ted Kaizer, in Chapter II, “Oasis-polis. Tadmur-Palmyra, as a Greek city in the Roman 
world (or not) in five episodes”, takes into consideration the whole history of the Syrian 
oasis city by selecting five specific periods (or episodes). In the first, the integration into the 
Roman world, he presents an overview of the elements suggesting a provincialisation of the 
city and its political annexation to the Roman empire, opting, due to the difficulty of draw- 
ing definite conclusions, for a more blurred approach implying a gradual influence of Rome 
instead. In the second, dealing with the flourishing of Palmyrene civilisation, the coexist- 
ence of elements of certain Romanisation along with local institutional features is stressed. 
The third episode, the establishment of the Roman colonia, does not determine the aban- 
donment of local institutional offices and roles that probably continued to exist under the 
label of the Roman colonial institutions. The fourth episode, that of Odenathus' rule, reaf- 
firms Palmyra's uniqueness with the adoption of Parthian/Persian royal titles. Only after its 
fall, in the fifth episode, does Palmyra seem to share the fate of similar cities of the empire, 
dismissing its life-long lasting peculiarity. 

In Chapter III, “Gateway Tadmur. The beginnings of Palmyra's long-distance trade’, 
S. develops the investigation he began in the introductory section, taking into consideration 
Palmyra's Hellenistic period and in particular the increasing import of Parthian ceramics 
attested from the Hellenistic layers of the settlement until the latest ones. This archaeologi- 
cal evidence reflects the city's intermediatory role between East and West, bringing the 
author to consider the inclusion of Palmyra into the Roman empire as the final stage of 
a gradual assimilation process. 

Cristian Meyer, ‘Palmyra. Marginal agriculture in a marginal landscape”, deals with 
agriculture in Palmyrene territory and the food supply that the metropolis required. Inves- 
tigating the agricultural practice of more recent times, Meyer concludes that, in the villages 
north-west of the city and on the plain immediately west of it, the water of wadis was col- 
lected through dams and cisterns to make possible a not irrelevant amount of agricultural 
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production, which though not sufficient for the needs of the metropolis at its apogee was 
nonetheless not so negligible for Palmyra's existence as thought in the past. 

Matthew Cobb, a specialist in Indian Ocean trade studies, in Chapter V, ‘Palmyrene 
merchants and the Red Sea Trade’, investigates the sources relative to the presence of Pal- 
myrenes, both soldiers and civilians in Egypt, Africa and Socotra in the Indian Ocean, in 
order to shed light on their involvement in the traffic of men and goods from India to 
Egypt and from there to the Roman imperial markets. For Cobb, the scarce sources do not 
allow us to draw certain conclusions. Nonetheless, some elements of reflection emerge 
clearly. The presence of the Palmyrene merchants in Egypt is dated to the period between 
the mid-2nd and the early 3rd century AD, a period when Palmyrene soldiers are also 
attested as part of the provincial garrison. A connection between the two phenomena seems 
extremely probable. Furthermore, in that same period there is a lacuna in the epigraphical 
texts connected to the Mesopotamian comptoirs of the oasis city, suggesting that Egypt’s 
inclusion in the Palmyrene trade network could have been favoured by the political conflict 
between Rome and Parthia first, and Rome and the Sasanids later. 

The impeccable Eivind Seland, “The rise of the merchant princes? Scale, status, and 
wealth in Palmyrene trade’, reminds the scholarly community of how categorisation is 
a double-edged sword. It can be a useful tool for understanding complex phenomena but 
can also compromise our capacity for flexible thinking. Seland takes into consideration 
the various categories and the multiple labels applied to the prominent personalities of the 
Palmyrene merchant circle, concluding that neither Rostovtzeffs nor Wills types are 
entirely satisfying. The solution Seland seems to envisage implies adopting a more flexible 
and open-minded approach, dismissing too strict categories and, more importantly, consid- 
ering a real possibility, corroborated by evidence, that new groups of merchants different 
from the existing ones in their characteristics and prerogatives could emerge through time. 

Ann-Christine Sander, “On the edge of empire. Elite representation and identity build- 
ing in Roman Palmyra’, taking into account the ways that the Palmyrene elite represented 
itself, notices that though political and economic power play a relevant part in its self- 
description, what the Palmyrene leaders were proud of and wanted to highlight in inscrip- 
tions and art were their military prerogatives. A detailed analysis of Zosimus’ narration of 
the rise and fall of Palmyra’s ‘empire’ (Georg Müller ‘Mei@ova xp&yuara. Persians, Romans 
and Palmyra in Zosimus’ historiography’) and a reflection on contemporary international 
politics in Syria by Alexander Will (“The political powers and Syria. War aims, scenarios 
and perspectives for a country in civil war’) close the volume. 


University of Durham Leonardo Gregoratti 


A.-M. Guimier-Sorbets, Mosaiques dAlexandrie: Pavements d’Egypte grecque et romaine, 
Antiquités Alexandrines 3, Centre d’Etudes Alexandrines, Alexandria 2019, 259 pp., 
illustrations (most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-2-490128-07-5 


The aim of this book in the Antiquités Alexandrines series is to present the mosaics that have 
been uncovered in Alexandria in Egypt. Anne-Marie Guimier-Sorbets is an expert in Greek 
architecture and architectural decoration and author of numerous studies on archaeological 
material from Alexandria. 
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The volume presents a selection of mosaics and pavements mostly uncovered in Alexan- 
dria, but there are examples from elsewhere in Egypt, such as the Fayoum. The book is 
divided into ten chapters including the introduction, supplemented by a catalogue of the 
mosaics and a bibliography, and includes beautiful, high-quality colour photographs of 
the mosaics that enhance the appreciation of their craftsmanship, colours, materials and 
compositions. The mosaics that have been uncovered in Egypt are generally not well- 
known. The volume, therefore, is particularly valuable since it presents some of them for 
the first time, thus enriching our knowledge of the development of this art in Egypt. The 
chronological span of the book obviously involves the Hellenistic and Imperial periods, but 
there is also a reference to late antiquity and the use of mosaics for the decoration of Chris- 
tian churches. 

The introductory chapter naturally familiarises the reader with mosaics, the history and 
advance of this type of art, the techniques employed and materials used. The capitals of the 
kingdom of Macedonia, Vergina and Pella, played a decisive role in the refinement of the 
art of mosaics and it was the Macedonian elite that transmitted the art to Alexandria. Once 
the art was mastered in Alexandria, important workshops developed that competed with 
other major workshops of the Hellenistic world. Chapter I (Les premiéres mosaiques 
d'Alexandrie’) presents the oldest mosaics uncovered at Alexandria, dating to 315-300 BC 
and created by the first generation of Alexandrian artists. Mosaics of this period have been 
uncovered in the garden of the former British Consulate, the ‘quartier des Palais’ and the 
Chatby area, and display many similarities in composition and motifs with mosaics from 
Macedonia, such as those uncovered at Pella. At the same time, they demonstrate innova- 
tion in that the artists combined different techniques and materials to create exquisite and 
realistic compositions. In Chapter II (A l'imitation de la peinture, la conquéte de la 
couleur) G.-S. examines how the Alexandrian artists mastered colour through the applica- 
tion of glass and faience in order to achieve the realism and liveliness of Macedonian paint- 
ing. Chapter III ("Techniques et style) describes the techniques that were used, the variety 
of motifs and effects that were achieved, such as the illusion of volume and the opposition 
between light and shade. It also examines the development of mosaics during the Imperial 
period in terms of techniques and materials. 

Chapter IV (‘Liconographie des mosaïques’) presents the iconographical themes of the 
mosaics found in Alexandria, which included mythological subjects, various animals, 
Nilotic and aquatic scenes. Birds, such as cocks, parrots and peacocks, were particularly 
common in the representations, continuing an Egyptian tradition placing an emphasis on 
birds, but also reflecting the interest of artists in the natural world. Chapter V (‘Les 
mosaiques dans leur contexte architectural) sets the mosaics in their architectural context, 
which involves both domestic and public spaces. Mosaics often decorated the tholos of 
public baths, as examples from the Hellenistic baths at Fayoum, Diopolis Parva and Karnak 
demonstrate. During the Imperial period the houses become larger and consequently the 
use of mosaics for decoration expands to other rooms. Moreover, they begin to decorate 
walls as well as floors. Chapter VI (L'organisation de la production’) examines the organisa- 
tion of mosaic production in Alexandria, the structure of workshops, and the way different 
techniques were executed. Emblemata in the opus vermiculatum technique, for example, 
were not produced im situ but at the workshop, due to the delicate work this technique 
required. Chapter VII (Durant l'Antiquité tardive, en contexte paien comme en contexte 
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chrétien") is an interesting account of the mosaics that date to late antiquity, as well as their 
use in a Christian context, such as in the monastery of St Catherine on Sinai, or at 
the Coptic site of Kellia. The impact of Alexandrian workshops in the mosaic artistry of the 
Roman world is described in Chapter VIII (‘Le röle d'Alexandrie dans l'histoire de la 
mosaique antique’). 

Finally, Chapter IX concerns the present and future of mosaic art, which has not been 
forgotten in Alexandria. In present-day Alexandria there is a revival of the art, mostly used 
to decorate public spaces, that draws inspiration both from the rich past of the city and 
from contemporary stimuli. Modern artists imitate the techniques employed in antiquity 
and the iconography covers a large spectrum of themes, from copies of ancient mosaics and 
traditional motifs to scenes including characters from Walt Disney. In this way art is used 
as a means to denote continuity and to highlight the importance of this form of art both 
for ancient and modern Alexandria. 

The book is a fascinating account of the mosaic tradition of a city that became one of 
the most important production centres. The description of the mosaics, the materials and 
techniques used are detailed and highly enlightening and the illustrations are captivating. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 


K. Stevens, Between Greece and Babylonia: Hellenistic Intellectual History in a Cross-Cultural 
Perspective, Cambridge Classical Studies, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
2019, xx+443 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-108-41955-0 


Kathryn Stevens, who has investigated cuneiform sources, now publishes the results of what 
she believes a preliminary attempt to ‘transcend cultural and linguistic divisions’ (p. 6) and 
go beyond a ‘Hellenocentric approach’ and thus construct a cross-cultural perspective in 
Hellenistic intellectual history (pp. 1-32, 370-77). Here she is successful in establishing 
that ‘purpose-built’ texts have much to offer, i.e. those texts anchored in the accurate trans- 
mission of scientific/technical data (I include here ‘astrology’) or in the representation of 
local traditions.' Her glossary of technical terms is a great help to the reader (pp. 378-82), 
although a cuneiform and non-cuneiform list of dependable primary texts would enable 
further investigation. 

She is at her best in Chapters 2 (pp. 33—93) and 3 (pp. 94-143) concerning the study 
of the sky. Her focus falls on 'celestial scholarship, Berossus' Babyloniaca, and the Greco- 
Babyloniaca tablets’ (p. 33). Transmission of celestial scholarship is evident in the Hellenic 
use of Babylonian units and terminology for sky measurement. Hypsikles of Alexandria (ca. 
190-120 BC) offers the first definitive use of the zodiac as 360 degrees and the use of 
“degree” as a measurement (p. 46). Although Greek models were based on spherical objects 
in a circular path, ‘values and parameters from Babylonian mathematical astronomy’ were 
adopted (p. 50). Evidence for the specifics of transmission is shadowy, save for ‘Babylonian’ 


! That increased consideration of scientific/technical texts (and those reflecting them) will prove 
of value extending the inquiry is offered by the technical term used by Polybius 9. 41. 9, 15. 30. 2, 
22. 28. 4—6: surinx, an underground passage. It is used in a military context in both Greek and San- 
skrit literature. See O. Stein ‘{surinx} and surunga (from 1925), in O. Stein, Kleine Schriften, ed. 
F. Wilhelm (Stuttgart 1985), 1-42. 
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names cited as experts. Mesopotamian astrology found its way into Greek thinking 
(pp. 69—83), and while written texts can be assumed for this and more complex borrowing, 
there is little data on the means of transmission (p. 88). Uncertainty surround the life and 
employment of Berossus, but his fragments display a knowledge of Babylonians scholar- 
ship, and offer parallels with the ‘Babylonian Chronicles (pp. 100-01). S. recounts 
(pp. 117-19) attempts to tie him to Esagila, as a member of the priestly elite. The Graeco- 
Babyloniaca tablets, uncertain in provenance, have been the subject of intermittent study 
(pp. 120—43). Written in Greek letter-forms, uncertain in date, these putative ‘school texts’ 
‘distinguish clearly between the phonology of Akkadian and Sumerian and use conventions 
which are largely consistent across the corpus, suggesting an established system’ (p. 121). 
And an unestablished ethnicity of the students? 

There is no evidence (Chapter 4, pp. 144—95) that the Library of Alexandria was 
inspired by parallel institutions in the Near East, all of which had a strong religious com- 
ponent (pp. 183—85). Save for the Letter of Aristeas, there is nothing pointing to a 'univer- 
sal feeling’; book-collecting was targeted acquisition. “On the present evidence, the Hel- 
lenistic royal libraries were not great catalysts for the meeting of Greek and Mesopotamian 
intellectual traditions’ (p. 194). Interactions between royalty and scholars differed in inten- 
sity and type in the Hellenic and Near Eastern worlds (Chapter 5, pp. 196—251). Greek 
scholars were ever-present at court, most were aristocrats with their own social and politi- 
cal influence. Their long-term engagement at court was the latest manifestation of the 
practices at tyrants’ and Argaead courts. Babylonian scholars do not appear to have enjoyed 
a sustained and personal patronage. The Seleucids were noted for ‘pragmatic engagement 
as means to get local support and sympathy. But the 'Antiochus Cylinder does not hesitate 
to emphasize the royal family unit as a bulwark of administration. The Chaldean Sudines’ 
appearance at the Attalid court (pp. 232—35) is evidence that Babylonian ritual and schol- 
arship could help lend legitimacy in this portion of the old Achaemenid Weltreich. “Kings 
did not create or facilitate a direct channel of cross-cultural contact or influence...’ 
(p. 250). 

A consideration of Hellenistic intellectual geographies (Chapter 6, pp. 252—315) indi- 
cates no reciprocal borrowing by the Hellenic and cuneiform realms within their concept 
of the world. Imperial administration gave them shared toponyms. Sumero-Akkadian 
scholarship, lacking Hellenic-style geographical and ethnographic writing, adopted a delib- 
erate archaism to permit old texts to remain geographically relevant. There was awareness 
of Greek writing about the wider world (for example Berossus, pp. 268-76, and Sudines’ 
stone-descriptions, pp. 273-77). Theophrastus’ work on plants extended the range of places 
mentioned compared with the earlier 4th century, as did the Hellenistic cuneiform diaries, 
although their focus remained Babylon (p. 282). Distant realms were no longer sent off 
into the ‘warp of pure fun’ (cf pp. 309-15). In both the Near East and Greece writers 
turned to the past as a means of meeting the challenges of monarchical orders (Chapter 7, 
pp. 316-69; ‘monarchical order’, not ‘contemporary imperial world’ on p. 316, or “Hel- 
lenistic imperialism’ on p. 360).? 


? The Seleucid Weltreich enabled a number of these tablets to appear as nos. 117A-125A in 
F. Canali De Rossi (ed.), /nscrizioni della Estremo Oriente Greco (Bonn 2004), 73—77. 
? "The encouragement of local diversity ... large-scale rebellion by united subject populations’, on 


p. 369: Wahnsinn. 
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Babylonian cuneiform scholarship was limited to a number of families, whose biogra- 
phies show many ties among their members. They had a long-standing stake in local cul- 
tural and political life, even in the case of those who also bore an additional Greek name 
(pp. 321-32). Similarly, family-groups long prominent in the Hellenic epigraphical record 
were prominent in civil and sacred life of the community, as was Semnos of Delos 
(pp. 332-45), whose writing focused on Delos and the Cydades. For S., the proliferation 
of local history is a ‘particularly “Hellenistic” phenomenon’ (p. 346). Additional evidence 
is provided by local chronicles: the Chronicle of Lindos, a remembrance of the sanctuary's 
prominence over time; the Chronicle of Uruk (ca. 251 BC). Both establish the importance 
of the sanctuary and surrounding community, divine intervention serving as both punish- 
ment and protection. The important of local practices are thus highlighted in an age of 
contesting rulers. In sum, S. has offered an admirable study, but it will take much more to 
prove the Hellenistic monarchs to be prescient avatars of the emperor Wilhelm II. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


R.I. Thelle, Discovering Babylon, Studies in the History of the Ancient Near East, Rout- 
ledge, London/New York 2019, xviii+188 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0- 
367-49675-3 


Sparked by a visit to the ruins of Babylon in modern-day Iraq in 2000, Rannfrid Thelle sets 
out to demonstrate how the reconstruction of Babylon’s history has been and is still being 
shaped by narratives, descriptions as well as archaeological evidence from southern Meso- 
potamia itself and that the perceptions of Babylon must always be viewed before the back- 
ground of contemporary social and political situations. The book starts out with a brief 
description by T. of how she experienced her first visit to Babylon and of how the city was 
rediscovered (Chapter 1). She then provides an overview of biblical accounts, highlighting 
the mostly negative image (with few exceptions) they draw of Babylon (Chapter 2). By 
discussing the chronological development of artistic renditions, T. in the next chapter dem- 
onstrates that European views on ancient Babylon during the Mediaeval period were almost 
exclusively based on the relevant episodes in the Old Testament, which led to the perpetu- 
ation of the idea of Babylon representing the archenemy of Christianity (Chapter 3). 
T. then uses the popularity of antiquity during the next chapter of European history, 
the Renaissance, to lead over to reviewing accounts left by classical Greek authors such as 
Herodotus, which are rightly characterised as inaccurate and full of misunderstandings 
(Chapter 4). An important point that T. does not mention here is that a number of Neo- 
Assyrian queens (most prominently, Adad-nerari IIs mother Sammu-ramat) may have 
inspired the figure of Semiramis mentioned in Greek sources.’ Post-mediaeval artistic ren- 
ditions of Babylon are then employed to demonstrate the influence the rediscovery of 
Greek sources (and later also early travel reports) had on Western views of Babylon, which, 
however, still focused on displaying episodes described in the Hebrew Bible. 


! S. Dalley, The Mystery of the Hanging Garden of Babylon. An Elusive World Wonder Traced 
(Oxford 2013), 120-24. 
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The book then enters its next phase which focuses on information from Mesopotamia 
itself. In Chapter 5, T. first summarises early archaeological activities and the story of the 
decipherment of cuneiform comprehensively and highlights how closely these explorations 
were related to 19th-century European imperialist efforts in the Near East. This is followed 
by an account of the history and main results of the German excavations at Babylon. The 
segment does an adequate job of providing the reader with information on the discoveries 
Robert Koldewey and his team made, but in some points lacks detail or omits certain 
aspects. For instance, T. only describes the inner defences (p. 79), but does not mention 
that there was an additional outer line of defences forming a polygonal perimeter located 
several hundred metres from the city centre. She also does not make use of Andrew George's 
identification of several elements of the city of Babylon.? For more detailed information on 
the archaeological remains uncovered at Babylon, the reader may therefore want to consult 
the recently published book by Olof Pedersén (which T. of course could not yet rely on 
when writing her book)? 

T. then delivers a very condensed summary of Babylonian history and culture, as it is 
reconstructed from the evidence provided by cuneiform texts and archaeological excava- 
tions in the region. The summary moves along a chronological axis that explains historical 
developments related to Babylon and southern Mesopotamia, but also takes some detours 
to elaborate on various aspects of Babylonian culture like religion, daily life or works of 
literature (Chapter 6). Again, this presentation is of sufficient quality regarding the main 
scope of the book, but contains some inaccuracies. For example, Enlil is not a storm-god, 
as mentioned on p. 104 and Esarhaddon's efforts to rebuild Babylon were not prompted by 
his Egyptian campaigns, but were rather part of his general political and cultural agenda. 
The chapter would have also profited from a more detailed description of Mesopotamian 
cosmology, as it would have helped the reader to understand Babylon’s ideological role as 
vertical axis of the world. Also the fact that deportations were a popular political measure 
long before Nebuchadnezzar Ils conquest of Babylon could have been elaborated here. For 
more detailed information on Mesopotamian archaeology and history, readers are therefore 
referred to consult more comprehensive overviews.‘ 

In Chapters 7 and 8, T. turns to discuss how Babylon was received and reconstructed in 
times when external (Greek and Biblical accounts) and internal (archaeological evidence 
from southern Mesopotamia) sources could be weighed against one another. She first deliv- 
ers a detailed and critical presentation of the Babel-Bibel controversy around Friedrich 
Delitzsch (Chapter 7), which is used to show how discoveries in Mesopotamia affected 
European views on the truthfulness of the Bible. T. then exposes which understandings of 
Babylonian history stood behind prominent 20th-century AD physical representations of 
Babylon (Chapter 8). Most prominently, she explains that the original exhibit of Babylon 
in the Vorderasiatisches Museum in Berlin was conceptualised ‘as an embodiment of Ger- 
man imperialism and its results’ (p. 152) and that Saddam Hussein used his efforts to 


? A.R. George, Babylonian Topographical Texts (Leuven 1992). 

3 O. Pedersén, Babylon. The Great City (Münster 2021). 

4 For example: M.D. Roaf, Cultural Atlas of Mesopotamia and the Ancient Near East (New York 
1990); or M. Van de Mieroop, A History of the Ancient Near East ca. 3000-323 BC (Malden, MA/ 
Oxford 2004). 
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reconstruct various elements of the ancient city of Babylon as a part his political agenda. 
The chapter ends with elaborations on further post-First World War Western receptions of 
Babylon in art, literature, ideologies, politics, games as well as media. An aspect that T. does 
not take into account, however, is how archaeological research itself has also undergone 
significant changes throughout the 20th century. This would have added an important 
perspective, as processualism and post-processualism have had a major impact on how 
scholars investigate and reconstruct Mesopotamian culture and history, which is of course 
also relevant to how modern exhibitions (for example the 2008 Babylon exhibition) present 
Mesopotamian culture.” 

The final chapter acts of as a summary that emphasises how strongly modern percep- 
tions are still influenced by the biblical stories about Babylon, despite the rich evidence that 
archaeological and historical research in Babylon and Babylonia has added since the 19th 
century BC. Nevertheless, these discoveries provide a much better foundation upon which 
we may recreate Babylon as it really was. An index and four appendices, three of which 
supplement the contents of Chapters 5 and 6, round off the book. However, it needs to be 
pointed out that the list of Mesopotamian deities (Appendix 2) is extremely short and 
Appendices 3 as well as 4 contain some inaccuracies like the misleading term “Old Assyrian 
Empire’, dating the mid-2nd-millennium BC fall of Babylon to 1495 instead of 1595 BC 
(according to Middle Chronology), or claiming that Neo-Assyrian dominance over Babylo- 
nia lasted over the entire duration of the Neo-Assyrian empire.“ 

T.’s book offers a large number of bibliographical references that the reader can use to 
further explore several issues touched upon in the book. Additionally, many illustrations 
supplement the author's descriptions and arguments, although some images would have 
profited from more editing-work. For example, figs. 3.7 or 4.6 are too dark and map 5.1 
contains confusing elements like the (probably modern) structures west of the Southern 
Palace. 

In sum, despite some shortcomings, T.’s book offers an interesting perspective on the 
continuous process of rediscovering Babylon. The book is well-written and its structure is 
logical. It allows the reader to follow the author's train of thought and understand her argu- 
ment of how various sources, discoveries and developments influenced views on Babylon's 
history during different periods. Moreover, it intelligently demonstrates how even today 
reconstructions of past events are never only founded upon bare evidence, but are influ- 
enced by contemporary mind-sets and must therefore always be viewed within their own 
historical setting. 


University of Cambridge Alexander E. Sollee 


> For an overview, see, for example, B.G. Trigger, A History of Archaeological Thought (Cambridge 
1990), 211-313. 


$ For more accurate accounts, see the publications mentioned in n. 4. 
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A. Thomas and T. Potts, Mesopotamia: Civilization Begins, J. Paul Getty Museum, Getty 
Publications, Los Angeles 2020, xvi+220 pp., illustrations (most in colour). Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-60606-649-2 


This book was issued on the occasion of an exhibition at the J. Paul Getty Museum Mal- 
ibu, which was opened in mid-March 2020, coinciding with the closing of cultural institu- 
tions all around the world. While this most probably prevented many people from visiting 
the exhibition, the catalogue is obviously only a substitute of seeing the originals, but — as 
one should state — a really good substitute. The exhibition was shown for the first time in 
the Louvre in 2016 and the book was adapted from the French catalogue published then 
(A. Thomas (ed.), L'histoire commence en Mésopotamie [Ghent 2016]). While Assyriologists 
often accuse Classicists for unjustified claims about beginnings and “first times” for Greek 
history, they are not prone to the temptation of making overstatements of the importance 
of their own field, and so its fully justified that Ariane Thomas problematises the title of 
the exhibition and asks: “Does civilization begin in Mesopotamia?’ The answer, however, is 
a straightforward yes. The first cities, the first stratified society, the first irrigation agricul- 
ture, the first script, and also such practical things as moulded bricks, beer and wine seem 
to originate from Mesopotamia. In the next chapter T. gives an overview of the collection 
of the Louvre that introduces the reader to one of the most important collections of Meso- 
potamian antiquities. 

The first half of the book consists of introductory essays written by renowned experts, 
familiarising the reader with various aspects of Mesopotamian history and culture. Nicole 
Chevalier informs us about the rediscovery of Mesopotamia and especially about the French 
expeditions to Mesopotamia (pp. 13—19). The reception of ancient Mesopotamia in various 
periods of modern culture is treated by Michael Seymour (pp. 20-29). The following arti- 
cles focus on the inventions, on the “first times’. Cécile Michel’s treats Mesopotamian econ- 
omy (pp. 30-35), Benjamin Foster discusses religious development in Mesopotamia 
(pp. 36-41) and Pascal Butterlin’s contribution describes the emergence of the first cities in 
Mesopotamia (pp. 42-48). Pedro Azara discusses Mesopotamian clay architecture (pp. 49— 
52) and Béatrice André-Salvini the history of cuneiform, the first writing, in a nutshell 
(pp. 53-59). The contribution by Dominique Charpin considers Mesopotamian kingship 
(pp. 60—65) and Zainab Bahrani informs us about the history of large Mesopotamian states 
or empires and the monuments memorising their wars (pp. 66—71). Francis Joannés dis- 
cusses how Mesopotamia was perceived in the Bible and in the classical sources, which were 
of utmost importance for the general conception of Mesopotamia before the discovery and 
decipherment of cuneiform (pp. 72-75). An Epilogue by T. closes the introductory part 
(pp. 76-84). 

The catalogue of the exhibition impresses with its beautiful images and clear layout. The 
descriptions of the objects are understandable for a general public, but still provide the 
interested reader with museum numbers and a bibliography, which should be a standard 
for all catalogues, but unfortunately this is not always the case. The catalogue falls into 
three parts: first cities, first writings, first kingdoms, and thereby correspond to the contri- 
butions of Butterlin, André-Salvini and Dominique Charpin. Two appendices discuss the 
work in a museum, namely the restauration of objects and the ‘virtual possibilities’ for 


future exhibitions (pp. 196-99). 
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While it is rather obvious that an Assyriologist will not find much new information in 
a catalogue that aims at introducing Mesopotamian history and culture to a broad public, 
the articles and the presentation of the objects are still enjoyable to read and can be recom- 
mended for everyone interested in Mesopotamian culture. 


Innsbruck, Austria Sebastian Fink 


N. Toma, Marmor — Mafe — Monumente: Vorfertigung, Standardisierung und Massenpro- 
duktion marmorner Bauteile in der römischen Kaiserzeit, Philippika 121, Harrassowitz 
Verlag, Wiesbaden 2020, xvi+485 pp., 79 pp. of plates (many in colour). Cased. ISBN 
978-3-447-11009-9/ISSN 1613-5628 


This book publishes an up to date version of Natalia Toma's doctoral thesis successfully 
submitted in 2015 to the University of Kiel and which was concerned with marble and the 
monumentalising of the urban landscape of Roman cities in Imperial times, Ist to 3rd cen- 
turies AD. It was awarded the Philippika Prize for the year 2016. The book begins with an 
introduction to the Roman marble trade, including a section on its administration. 

It then gives a detailed account of the various types of marble, both white and coloured, 
employed in Roman Imperial architecture, and their sources, the location of the quarries 
and the processes involved in their production and transport. For each category she gives an 
account of the quarries and details and measurements of blocks found from them. 

The next section presents a catalogue of known shipwrecks with cargoes of architectural 
marble and elements. Whenever the information is available she gives a full account of the 
different finished architectural pieces found in them with their dimensions. Tafel 12 pre- 
sents a map giving the locations of the various wrecks; this shows a predominance of loca- 
tions off the east coast of Sicily, then up the west coast of Italy to a continuation off the 
south coast of France. There is one wreck off the coast of Tripolitania, two off the coast of 
Tunisia, two off the coast of Spain. Where possible she gives plans of the wrecks and the 
distribution of the marble pieces found in them. 

The next section of the book describes actual examples of buildings employing marble 
to achieve a truly monumental form and appearance. In some ways this goes against the 
evidence from the wrecks. Her examples are from four regions of the empire: Hispania 
Baetica, Tripolitania, Moesia Inferior and, finally, Caria and southern Ionia, areas where 
there are few, if any, wrecks. This section, of course, depends on the availability of archaeo- 
logical evidence. Hispania Baetica is limited to the theatre and two temples at Italica, the 
theatre and two temples at Corduba, a building at Hispalis and the evidence from Astigi. 

Tripolitania, on the other hand, with the buildings of Leptis Magna and Sabratha, pre- 
sents many more examples of monumental architecture despite the scarcity of shipwreck 
evidence there. This contrasts with Hispania Baetica where the evidence comes from mod- 
ern, fully built up cities while the Tripolitanian evidence is from places untrammelled by 
later development and, of course, fully explored archaeologically during the 20th century. 

The evidence from Moesia is again scanty and within modern towns. T.’s final examples 
are those in Caria and Southern Ionia. She begins this section with an account of available 
sources of marble which here, of course, are principally local. This, in turn, means that the 
use of marble in monumental architecture has a long pre-Roman tradition, and should be 
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regarded as a continuity rather than a development resulting from the architectural con- 
cepts of the Roman empire. She lists and describes examples from Ephesos (where marble 
is locally available). Here she describes the use of marble in the Harbour Baths and Gym- 
nasium (which includes Proconnesian marble). Then the Theatre Gymnasium, the Vedius 
Gymnasium (Docimenian and Proconnesian marble), the Baths of Varius and the Scholas- 
tika baths. She also considers the types of Corinthian capital found in these buildings. Next 
she looks at Nysa, in the Theatre, which includes the use of marble from Aphrodisias, with 
work dated to Hadrian (the proscenzum) and AD 180—200 (the scaenae frons). Another 
building at Nysa is the Gerontikon which already existed in the second half of the 1st cen- 
tury AD but was elaborated with a scaenae frons dated to 147—149. Finally in this section 
comes the Stoa of Poleites at Labraunda (AD 102-114) using marble probably from 
Mylasa. 

Obviously, the fullest information and account of the use of these high quality marbles 
in the architecture of the Roman empire comes from the examples in Tripolitania, in par- 
ticular the decorative use of coloured marble for column shafts contrasted with white mar- 
ble for bases and capitals, while elements of the entablature may also be from coloured 
stone. It is unfortunate that this cannot be linked, to any significant extent, to the evidence 
from shipwrecks, but it does demonstrate clearly the ability of architects to choose from the 
available sources in different parts of the Empire the marble they wanted for particular 
monumental effects in the buildings they were designing. 

With this goes evidence from the measurements of the various elements in the architec- 
tural decoration which in her catalogue T. gives in standard (Roman) feet, as well as the 
modern metric form. She also looks at the forms of the Corinthian capitals in white marble 
(often sourced from the Aegean area) which tend towards a distinct ‘Asiatic’ form in terms 
of their detailed carving, as opposed to a western ‘Roman’ variety. The evidence of the 
column shafts, both on the actual buildings and in the cargoes of the shipwrecks suggests 
the ability to order predetermined dimensions and form from the quarry sources. This, of 
course, is in marked contrast to the evidence from the 5th and Áth century BC Athens 
where the epigraphic evidence suggests approximate (minimum) dimensions ordered from 
the quarry with the final working to the precise dimensions required being carried out at 
the actual building site, with evidence from the chips and fragments of the working being 
found there. 

This, in turn, depends on the manner of production and the geographical location both 
of the quarries and the place where the actual buildings are situated. Obviously there are 
risks of damage in transition to blocks columns and capitals already fully worked at or 
adjacently to the quarries. This requires care and organisation. It is more easily achieved 
when the quarry is adjacent to the sea and where the eventual destination is also close to 
the harbour where the material is unloaded, the Tripolitanian cities being clear examples of 
this. It involves cranes for lifting the very heavy blocks such as columns into the ships and 
then their unloading (the ‘railway line’ routes for moving blocks from quarry to quay at 
Thasos is an example of what was needed here). 

This book is a most welcome study of the use of marble in important buildings of the 
Roman Empire, those situated, of course, with easy access to sea transport across the Medi- 
terranean, the Aegean and (exceptionally) the Black Sea. It builds on the earlier use of 
marble in Classical Greece, and, following that, the Hellenistic period when the required 
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stone was available either locally or within relatively short distance. The development dur- 
ing the Roman empire here described is linked to wider transport routes but still within the 
Mediterranean and its adjacent regions. The examples from Tripolitania naturally domi- 
nate, because of the readily available evidence. Here, however, a contrast might have been 
made between Leptis Magna and Sabratha, on the one hand, and on the other hand 
Cyrenaica — and specifically Cyrene itself — where there is very little use of marble even 
in Roman times, the difference, obviously, linked to the inland and uphill position of 
Cyrene away from the coast, requiring overland and therefore expensive transport from the 
quayside.. 
This is a very full and detailed study which forms a most valuable work of reference. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


K. Trampedach and A. Meeus (eds.), The Legitimation of Conquest. Monarchical Representa- 
tion and the Art of Government in the Empire of Alexander the Great, Studies in Ancient 
Monarchies 7, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2020, 363 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-3-515- 
12781-3 


Taking Max Weber's Herrschafissoziologie as a starting point, Kai Trampedach and Alexan- 
der Meeus have assembled an impressive collection of 15 papers that were initially pre- 
sented at a conference in Menaggio, Italy in May 2018. The authors have situated their 
contributions into one or more of Weber's three types of legitimate authority: traditional, 
rational-legal and charismatic. To their credit, the editors have crafted a cohesive work that 
remains focused throughout. 

The first section consisting of four articles is devoted to Alexander's ‘Self-Presentation 
and Royal Persona'. The control over how he used his image and thus his public persona 
enabled Alexander to define himself both within the context of his self-presentation and 
beyond the stereotypes of mere conqueror — a definition that was integral to his life 
and sovereignty. By manipulating his persona, both visually and rhetorically, Alexander 
executed the balancing act that he maintained as king and conqueror, and it was this navi- 
gation, which allowed him ultimately to become one of the world's most important and 
powerful monarchs and opened the doors to the prosperous era of his successors. 

Tonio Hólscher examines the influence that Homeric heroism exerted on Alexander by 
investigating the types of heroism that existed in antiquity and how his public persona was 
intellectualised. The aim is to gauge the degree to which these mythic references figured in 
Alexander's mind and when this idealised image took shape (p. 43). In order to ferret how 
these phenomena were expressed, he adopts a cultural anthropological approach using liter- 
ary sources and iconography. Trampedach investigates the type of divination that Alexander 
performed, how he did so and why. He views their use as a means to show his piety and to 
illustrate the elements of him personally and the purpose of his anabasis. With help from 
Kallisthenes and Aristandros of Telemessos, the immediate audience to which he targeted 
divination was his soldiers ‘to stage symbolic actions and divine communication with epic 
connotations' (p. 59). Only when both of these men disappeared in Bactria did the practice 
of divination lose its sense of prestige by becoming commonplace. Christian Mann delves 
into Alexander's use of athletic and musical contests, which he terms ‘campaign agones’ 
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(p. 72) as a strategy by which Alexander legitimised his authority. What differentiates 
Alexander from other Greek rulers, including his own father, is that these festivals were not 
intended to legitimate his generalship, nor were they directed at a Greek audience. Rather 
he used them as one way to keep his army motivated. Matthias Haake explores the use of 
violence as premeditated, strategic acts intended as a means to accomplish victory, and not 
as has traditionally been argued the result of an irrational, reflexive reaction of revenge. For 
his case study, he chooses the subjugation of Gaza and the death of Batis (p. 94) to flush 
out the subtleties of his public persona. 

In the second section, “Local Perspectives and Interactions’, five articles focus on differ- 
ent strategies that Alexander employed to achieve legitimation in the eyes of the conquered. 
While he created a new reality that caused his subjects to perceive by means of coercion or 
acceptance — if not downright resignation — the realities of a new world order, the process 
was complementary in which ruler and subject exercised degrees of power and control. Ralf 
von den Hoff focuses on Alexander's material dedications and votive offerings to the gods 
using divine spaces as the means by which to convey to a local audience not only his reli- 
gious legitimation, but also his intentions as their king. He begins with the precedent of 
Philip’s dedication of the tholos at Olympia to understand those made by Alexander: the 
Granikos dedications and various temple dedications. In so doing, Alexander played a dif- 
ferent role to different audiences ‘as a military ruler in the tradition of myth and history’ or 
'as euergetes and as pious patron of the sacred' (p. 120). In his analysis of the Greek world's 
knowledge of Alexander's Asian campaigns, Shane Wallace investigates the interplay among 
Alexander, Greek veterans and city-states, and Macedonian elites. In this regard, Alexander 
and the Macedonians are legitimised as much by each other as by the Greeks themselves. 
They are in this construct inseparable, for Alexander is recast as the Greek hegemon leading 
a war of revenge carried out in large measure by Macedonian elites. The cities and those 
who participated in his conquests, on the other hand, regarded Alexander's programme in 
Asia as their chance to exact ‘revenge for their ancestors’ sacrifices during the Persian Wars’ 
(p. 144). Wilhelm Köhler proposes that Zechariah 9:1-8 was created in 332 BC in response to 
Alexander's conquest of Judea and thereby forms part of salvation history. Yet, it also marks 
the beginning of the historical trajectory of how the authority of Alexander and his succes- 
sors became delegitimised in the eyes of the Judaeans (pp. 161—62). Babylonian priestly 
literature serves as the basis of Michael Jursa's analysis of how Alexander's conquest of the 
region compelled the priesthood to articulate anew its place in society directed both at the 
Babylonian priestly elites and their Macedonian sovereigns. Nine case studies of Alexan- 
drian foundations, understood here as cities, situated in Central Asia and India form the 
basis of Maurizio Giangiulio's investigation. He argues that each was purposefully located 
in order to take advantage of — and thereby reshape — pre-existing “networks of social prac- 
tices’ (p. 194), because they occupied the space in which the new power had established itself. 

The four articles that make up Section III situate Alexander as the embodiment of the 
administration and institutions that legitimated his royal authority. Ultimately, he alone 
was responsible for shaping the institutions that composed his administration by which he 
wielded his power, exercising its legitimated use of coercive force needed to implement it. 
Manuela Mari attempts to reconstruct the knotty association between king (BaotAede 
Maxs86vov) and Makedones by disentangling its inherent elements and institutional phe- 
nomena from conceptual delineations. Specifically, this relationship is reflected in the 
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literary tradition, what innovations Alexander and his father Philip might have contributed 
to it, and how custom and tradition seem to have affected Alexander's use of power. Related 
to this idea is Maxim Kholod's analysis of the titulature use of basileus (Bacihevç) during 
and before Alexander's reign and how it reflects his power in its legitimation. He concludes 
that the title replaced his ‘description (by name only) by another (with the title basi/eus) in 
the official sphere’ (p. 237) as well as the inferences that such an association might have 
held. Alexander’s conquest of Asia Minor and its legitimation forms the next chapter by 
Michele Faraguna who investigates its impact on Greek cities and the ‘royal economy’ and 
the short-term impact wrought by the victory on the region’s financial and fiscal organisa- 
tion with emphasis on Ilion, Priene and Iasos as case studies. Alexander’s legitimation of his 
authority in Asia Minor involved all three of the factors that compose Weber’s legitimate 
authority. Andrew Monson takes up the problem of Alexander’s empire as tributary and the 
strategies that he formed to legitimate his rule. In so doing, Monson casts a wide net by 
examining the notion of kingship itself, the idea of fiscal sociology, the kind of kingship 
model that the Argead sovereigns in the past followed and how Alexander brought about 
a significant change from the tradition of his predecessors, and why his practice of lavish 
spending was a useless undertaking. The result leads him to the remarkable conclusion that 
Alexander ‘had little need of legitimation in the proper sense’ (p. 287). He is also the only 
contributor to add a note of caution: the focus on legitimation risks understating ‘the vio- 
lence of Macedonian imperialism, usurpation, and autocracy’ (p. 263). 

The collection ends with an Epilogue consisting of two contributions. Meeus takes 
a ‘broad brush’ to the problem of continuities and discontinuities with an analysis of ‘the 
legitimatory self-preservation and propaganda of the Successors’ (p. 291). He is followed by 
Hans-Joachim Gehrke, who offers his concluding remarks on the papers presented in the 
volume. 

Overall, this volume is well-written and accessible to a range of audiences. The volume 
provides many novel insights for understanding an important facet of Alexander’s success. 
In a popular and well-trodden field, this is an original work and stands as a welcome addi- 
tion. It should form part of any serious library on the subject of Alexander the Great. 


Wake Forest University, NC Jeffrey D. Lerner 


A. Tudeau, Building in Assyria: A Philological Perspective, Schriften zur Vorderasiatischen 
Archâologie 14, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2019, xiii+194 pp., illustrations 
(most in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-3-447-11336-6/ISSN 2916-7199 


Johanna Tudeau has produced an exemplary study based on the philology of the Assyrian 
‘royal inscriptions’ (Old to Neo-Assyrian) and ‘state archives’ (Neo-Assyrian), these latter 
focusing, by means of official and royal letters, on palaces and temples. With the additional 
consideration of the ‘if ... then’ omen series (often elite material), the documents present 
a ‘single coherent vision of the world’ (p. 152, cf pp. 3-10) utilising a “coherent architec- 
tural terminology’. The Assyrians believed that immediacy and eternity were both realities, 
expressed a concern over their architectural legacy, and sought to conciliate the daily and 
the eternal. Thus their building projects were designed to erase differences between past, 
present and future (pp. 152-55). T.s guiding principle is terminology, proceeding 
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thematically through the stages of construction. At the beginning of each chapter's subsec- 
tions are printed /emmata on which to comment; highlighted references to inscriptions are 
printed in transliteration and translation on pp. 157—79. Her care in material selection and 
explications make this work a model for consideration of Assyria's successors and compari- 
son with extra-Near Eastern states. 

Planning (pp. 11—35), an inspired action, subject to divine ratification, was to be carried 
out properly, relying on divine advice, auspicious timing and sound choices, revering past 
tradition while desiring to excel and improve. Note that the only type of structure described 
by style is the Hatti-type, evidence of royal expansion and improvements made to the outer 
world. There was a pool of master-builders, although mass labour was not documented in 
detail (shirking brick-making was not quite a national sport, pp. 28-31). 

Site selection (pp. 36-58) was a form of conquest and investment, the word for ‘original 
site' associated with both construction and destruction (p. 42). Foundation rituals and 
deposits accentuated sacredness (pp. 56—58) and were supervised by professionals. New 
foundations were to be freed from impurities and possess ready access to water (eventually 
for fields and gardens). Royal inscriptions were directed to future rulers in hopes they 
would acknowledge the site's importance. 

Materials (pp. 59—74) were on occasion chosen for ideologically important reasons, add- 
ing to a structure's distinctive nature (for example lapis lazuli; the gods were thanked for 
their guidance in procuring such material). Most common were bricks (in standardised 
sizes) and limestone slabs (foundations, retaining walls). Brick were sun-dried (suitable for 
religious buildings, p. 61) or kiln-fired. Wood was used in roofing, doors, pillars — cedar 
was choice, materials and colours were of significance. Local opposition to the Assyrian 
culling of resources remained problematic (pp. 67—71). 

Structures (pp. 75-89) were characterised by walls (symbolic of transition to settled 
lifestyle), roofs, door, etc. Models of captured structures were sometime presented as trib- 
ute. Roofs, at their best, were compared with the sky, and rendered fragrant by cedar and 
cypress. Little data has been preserved on floors, normally covered by fabrics. Care in con- 
struction was a requisite: the Subrian king's incompetence in installing drains until after the 
rains (p. 88) earned a royal rebuke. 

Openings (pp. 90-105) were doorways (controlling human motion) and windows (cir- 
culation of natural resources), much data preserved on the former in inscriptions. Door 
were valued as objects to be given as gifts or handed down to heirs. Gates and windows 
were often associated with possible demonic entries and were fitted out with guardians. 
Gates symbolised the presence and authority of individuals. 

Décor (pp. 106—23) emphasised sparkling and shiny effects, the ‘melammu effect 
designed to influence the royal entourage (pp. 106-07): monumentality, colour and light 
contrasts, mythical and political themes in 3D. Polychrome bricks fashioned a menagerie of 
mythological beasts and depictions of imperial successes. The works by M. Liverani cited 
on p. 188 may help to foster comparative studies. 

Chapter 7 (pp. 124-38) discusses the actors, those involved in the building process. 
Human involvement marked conceptualisation (rulers and presenting gods), organisation 
(officials) and construction (labour forces). Divine benevolence aided the king: foremost 
was Ea, transmitter of crafts and magic (p. 124), and symbolic of imperial strength. Temple 
and palace constructions were royal undertakings, but actual royal personal presence is open 
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to uncertainty (pp. 126—28). Governors on the Assyrian periphery were responsible for 
obtaining exotic goods. Artisans (pp. 132—35) could be organised around cities. The back- 
bone of construction were the deportees and foreign workers, their job to produce the outer 
world within Assyria. Working on Assyrian projects (p. 137) was 'the most fulfilling bless- 
ing anyone could ever dream of — hardly the image ‘from joyless lands they walk in line, 
a calm but steady flow, accompanied by loud commands, their strength is running low...’ 

Chapter 8 (pp. 139—52) concentrates on the Assyrian 'functional organization and use of 
space’. Three Akkadian terms were used to describe what moderns term levels of planning: 
drawing (symbolic), sketch (i.e. a plan as an estimate for an already existing building), pre- 
cise reliance on a previous plan (a precise architect's plan). Impressions, rather than style, 
received more attention: Assyrian temples were ‘made to emulate the beauty of heaven’ 
(p. 144). A building's location was never fortuitous: new sites had a strategic value, old sites 
a symbolic value. Past, present and future were all the same reality (p. 145): 'always the 
same building only in a different time frame.” The utilitarian function was clearly articu- 
lated: a building for leisure, a building as an arsenal. The key idea for a building's symbolic 
function was order, i.e. harmony (pp. 147—50): formalise the space occupied by invisible 
forces, channel human movement through 'directional architecture'. The "linguistic render- 
ing’ (p. 152) of structures required and received an accuracy applicable to physical reality 
or surpassing it, to create an ideal. 


Berkeley, CA Michael Weiskopf 


M.E.J.J. van Aerde, Egypt and the Augustan Cultural Revolution: An Interpretative Archaeo- 
logical Overview, Babesch Suppl. 38, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Bristol, CT 2019, 
x+183 pp., illustrations (many in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-90-429-4047-4 


The volume is a revised version of Marike van Aerde’s 2015 doctoral dissertation at Leiden 
University and it deals primarily with the available archaeological records proving the pres- 
ence and development of various Egyptian elements and their evaluation in the context of 
the Augustan material culture revolution. The book consists of four unequal chapters, each 
further divided into several thematic sections, with relevant bibliography and extensive end- 
notes. The first chapter, ‘Introduction’, briefly sets the historical scene and discusses in 
depth why various manifestations of pharaonic Egypt should be considered as an integral 
part of the material culture of cosmopolitan Augustan Rome and not as something fashion- 
able or even exotic as considered by many generations of scholars for a very long time. It is 
certainly logical that besides a thorough analysis of the archaeological data also theoretical 
questions touching upon the Roman material culture — the second chapter, ‘From Imita- 
tion to Incorporation’ — are at the centre of the author's research. She illustrates it through 
several well-argued case studies; especially attractive seems to be her application of Hóls- 
cher’s original visual semantics system into the process of the creation of different objects 
(containing not only Greek but also Egyptian elements) and their reception in Roman 
contexts. 

The emphasis is however, in the third chapter, “Egypt in Augustan Rome: an interpreta- 
tive overview’, which creates the core of this study. The first section (3.A.), “The Augustan 
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Palatine’, explains in detail how by purchasing a domus on the Palatine Hill, Augustus 
gradually but crucially changed the local urban landscape, from a modest Republican domus 
to the Imperial Palatine complex — the new centre of his power. While Egyptian manifesta- 
tions, such as ornamental designs, the Nilotic landscape or Isiac figurative scenes as part of 
the wall paintings from the House of Augustus, the House of Livia and the ‘Aula Isiaca’ 
site, were known to Roman material culture already before, in the Apollo Palatinus temple 
complex it is evident how manifestations of Egypt, such as several terracotta panels depict- 
ing a figurative scene with the goddess Isis flanked by two sphinxes, terracotta antefixes 
depicting Bes, terracotta antefixes depicting Jupiter-Amon, etc., become significantly more 
integrated, even fused within the decorative styles and types of the architecture. Not only 
did their political significance play a role, but also their deliberate presentation as new fea- 
tures of the specifically Augustan material culture; shortly after, manifestations of Egypt 
began to spread from the Palatine throughout the wider range of the city. The next section 
(3.B.), "The Public City”, examines individual monuments, considered in the context of the 
places where they were installed, such as the Ara Pacis peace altar at the Campus Martius, 
and the Forum of Augustus. Two obelisks from Heliopolis were erected on the Campus 
Martius and on spina of the Circus Maximus respectively. With three others without figu- 
rative scenes or hieroglyphic inscription but constructed of Aswan granite, they became 
incorporated into the urban landscape of the city and as such created the most powerful 
visual reference of the new Augustan Rome. 

Interesting and quite surprising seems to be at a first glance, how significant and strongly 
visible was the influence of some Egyptian elements even on Roman private architecture, 
villas and gardens of the Augustan elites, Augustus' closest friends and allies. This is illus- 
trated in section (3.C.), ‘Augustan Allies and Urban Elite. This is the case of the Villa of 
Agrippa (Villa Farnesina), where the Egyptian elements are well preserved and in the largest 
surviving number. It indicates a wide variety of manifestations of Egypt as part of the villa 
wall paintings: figurative, architectural and ornamental elements and many Nilotic land- 
scapes. However, not only wall paintings were part of the manifestations of Egypt within 
the Augustan cultural revolution, but also statues, more precisely, two large statues of gran- 
ite, recognisable as an Apis bull and hunting dog, were recovered in the Gardens of Meace- 
nas. A class of its own is the pyramid of Gaius Cestius, a relatively unique type of the elabo- 
rate Roman monumental funerary architecture. The last section (3.D.), “The Private City’, 
concentrates on the city's broader Augustan private sphere, on manifestations of Egypt as 
part of the decorative repertoire of cameo glass vessels, blue cameo glass or purple cameo 
glass, as well as layered cameo glass, gems and jewellery. The cogent argument of the author 
that the manifestations of Egypt in all their remarkable diversity were accepted and widely 
integrated into the Augustan material culture repertoire and urban landscape is simply 
excellent and fascinating. Her opponents, if any, can hardly confute it. 

In summary, this slim volume is produced to a high standard in a satisfying large format 
and very well illustrated with numerous drawings, photographs and plans, where necessary. 
I am sure that it will be essential reading for those researchers studying various marvellous 
facets of the Egyptian presence in Augustan Rome. 


Charles University, Prague Kvéta Smoláriková 
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I. van der Graaf, The Fortifications of Pompeii and Ancient Italy, Routledge, London/New 
York 2019, xvii+281 pp., illustrations. Paperback 2020. ISBN 978-0-367-66554-8 


In this book Ivo van der Graaf gives a full account of the city wall of Pompeii, from its 
earliest development for the small original settlement through the enlarged and flourishing 
years of the city’s prosperity down to the last hasty repairs following the earthquake that 
preceded the fatal eruption of Vesuvius and the obliterating burial. His account is of course 
based on previous investigations, especially those of Amadeo Maiuri, but he has closely 
examined all the visible sections of the city walls revealed by the long sequence of excava- 
tion and research. He notes the developing styles and form of fortification involved, the 
different stones from local quarries employed to create and embellish the actual walls. He 
gives a clear account of the numerous gates in the system, including fresh plans made for 
this book by Timothy Liddell, along with reconstruction drawings of parts of the fortifica- 
tions made by Lucas Kukler. To put the walls into their context he looks at other city 
fortifications in Italy, starting with Rome but with the closest parallels coming from places 
adjacent to Pompeii itself, particularly Nocera. He devotes a chapter “City walls and the 
Gods’ to the religious connotations and symbolism in the fortifications. He also includes in 
the study of the walls of Pompeii itself the element of patronage by individuals in the costs 
of their construction. 

This could have been a useful and generally accessible account of a most important ele- 
ment for the understanding of Pompeii. There are, however, significant shortcomings and 
irritations. These, it would seem, are not so much the fault of the author (even though 
I find irritating his *woke'-ish form of chronology which adds a superfluous E to dates BC 
and replaces AD with the mark indicating conformity with the requirements for goods and 
services stipulated by the European Commision, as though the Roman empire were admin- 
istered from Brussels). My dissatisfaction stems rather from the publisher, ‘Routledge, an 
imprint of the Taylor and Francis Group, an Informa Company’. The publication details 
given on the preliminary page show that the book was first published in 2019 as a hard- 
back, then in 2020 as a paperback and also available as an e-book. The version sent to AWE 
for this review is the paperback, so my criticisms refer foremost to this version, though 
given that it appears to be based on camera-ready copy for computer type-setting I would 
imagine they refer also to the other versions. 

My primary concern is with the standard of the illustrations. It begins, most noticeably, 
with the colour pls. 1-32 listed on pages xii and xiii and included between pp. 143 and 
144. They are all, in fact, relentlessly printed in black and white (i.e. shades of grey). This 
means that the details meant to be illustrated by a colour are frequently quite indistinguish- 
able, for instance pl. 7 ‘showing the juxtaposition of travertine and tuff masonry marked 
with a red line’ is in fact meaningless, with no ‘red line’ visible. In pl. 18 I have searched in 
vain for the ‘drain of the Porta Nola’ and the arrow that is supposed to mark its outlet. 

Secondly, even the photographs in the text which are intended to be black-and-white 
are often poorly reproduced and have inadequate contrast, making details obscure. (I sus- 
pect they originate as colour photographs.) There are failings also in the generally excellent 
plans of individual gates by T. Liddell — fig. 3-8, for instance, of the Porta Sarno is suppos- 
edly marked to distinguish between orthostat, 1st Samnite, 2nd Samnite, 3rd Samnite and 
Roman periods of construction, but the actual distinctions cannot be made out, except 
between Roman and the others. 
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The format of the book and its related details, particularly of the paperback edition, 
suggest that it is aimed at a rather general but interested reading public rather than the 
(probably) limited sales to libraries and established academics for the more lavishly pro- 
duced books reviewed in these pages, most of which list their thanks to funds which have 
subsidised their publication (the book by Alexander Sollee, reviewed by me above at the 
same time as the present work, lists no fewer than three funds to which it owes subven- 
tions). The present work is more commercial and would have to pay for itself, aimed at 
a more general readership, for whom it includes a glossary which often explains completely 
elementary technical terms (acropolis, ashlar, atrium, bastion, etc.) though van der Graaf 
includes here an erroneous explanation of emplecton, also misapplied in the main text, as 
a wall generally comprising outer and inner faces with rubble fill, rather than (as I showed 
in my article of nearly 60 years ago in JHS for 1963), a wall with an outer face ‘woven’ 
from headers and stretchers with the headers extending into or even through the rubble or 
cement fill. 

All this is rather a pity, for this could have been a more generally useful book if more 
care had been taken with its production. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


R. Varga, Carving a Professional Identity: The Occupational Epigraphy of the Roman Latin 
West, Archaeopress Roman Archaeology 73, Archaeopress, Oxford 2020, 119 pp. 
Paperback. ISBN 978-1-78969-464-2 


Roman epigraphy has long been recognised for its unique potential to get to know real 
people who lived, loved, worked and died in the ancient Mediterranean world, both as 
individuals and en masse, as part of larger demographic and social trends. To note just 
a couple of examples, Richard Saller and Brent Shaw have analysed family relationships that 
come through in Roman epitaphs of the Principate, while Valerie Hope has published 
extensively on identity and commemoration of Roman soldiers and gladiators.! But while 
inscriptions pertaining to certain occupations, such as military personnel from particular 
forts, have been extensively studied, there has been no comprehensive overview of the rep- 
resentation of professions in Roman epigraphy until now. In the book under review, Rada 
Varga focuses specifically on ‘occupational epigraphy’ — the study of professions identified 
in Roman provincial inscriptions. V. keeps her geographical scope to the Western (Latin- 
speaking) half of the empire, while the temporal scope is restricted to the first three centu- 
ries AD. 

V.'s overall argument is fairly straightforward, and contributes to previous scholarly 
debate about whether there was such a thing as a 'middle class” in Roman society. Based on 
the common inclusion of professional identity in inscriptions, she argues in the second 
chapter that this is good evidence for the existence of an urban middle class, whose mem- 
bers took genuine pride in their professional identity. The third chapter turns to 


! R.P. Saller and B.D. Shaw, “Tombstones and Roman Family Relations in the Principate: Civi- 
lians, Soldiers, and Slaves’. JRS 74 (1984), 124-56; and V. Hope, ‘Fighting for Identity: The Funerary 
Commemoration of Italian Gladiators’. BICS 73 (2000), 93-113. 
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quantitative analyses of the data used for the study, and includes a number of useful charts 
and tables, showing the distribution of occupations, locations, gender and types of monu- 
ment. Some of the findings are not surprising. For instance, the distribution pattern is 
predictable — 28 inscriptions that include professional occupation set up for a female sub- 
ject, but 665 for males. Likewise, it is scarcely surprising that the vast majority of inscrip- 
tions are funerary, although votive and honorific inscriptions combined still account for 
a third of the sample size. The juridical status table is perhaps the most intriguing, as it 
shows that although inscriptions for/by citizens were the most likely to denote profession, 
freedmen, resident aliens and slaves were still somewhat likely to do likewise. 

The fourth chapter delves a bit more deeply into the idea of professional identity, look- 
ing at the significance of distribution of professions across different provinces, and the use 
of both general and more specific terms to designate particular occupations. The findings, 
yet again, are intriguing, albeit not necessarily surprising. For instance, a generic term for 
a profession is more likely to be found on a monument set up by a guild, whereas inscrip- 
tions for/by an individual tend to use the most specialised terms to describe those individ- 
ual's occupation. The book's brief conclusion reiterates the significance of the vocabulary of 
specialisation as evidence for seeing the existence of a real professional middle class in the 
Roman empire. 

But the text of the book takes up a mere 50 pages. The rest of the space is devoted to 
supplementary materials: an index of names, a detailed glossary of professions documented 
in the inscriptions considered, and finally, the piece de résistance — a catalogue of 690 inscrip- 
tions, which provided the raw data for this project. The latter is a detailed table that pro- 
vides an active URL link to each inscription in the romans1by1 digital database, along with 
the name of the individual being commemorated, occupation, location, date and original 
publication information in CYL vel sim. 

The raw material that V. helpfully assembled will certainly prove useful to Roman social 
historians and epigraphers. I will note, nevertheless, three problematic areas in the book. 
First, the prose is decidedly awkward at times, and would have benefited from thorough 
proof-reading by another editor. For example, the book's argument, stated on p. 7, reads: 
‘At this point, we believe that the current book very much support the existence of Roman 
middle classes, with their spring in commercial activities revolving around urban life, and 
displaying epigraphic features that denote a certain sense of belonging.’ A second issue that 
I have is with the limits set for professions that were included or excluded. On pp. 16-17, 
V. notes that certain professions that were 'really ignominious' were left out of the study, 
and names brigands as an example. And yet, she does include gladiators in her analysis. On 
a related note, V.'s bibliography does not include some works on specific professions — she 
does not cite either Valerie Hope's work on monuments commemorating gladiators or 
Sarah Bond's book on disreputable professions.? Finally, while I found V.'s charts and 
tables of material throughout the book useful, they do not replace the more substantive 
analysis that I think the material needed beyond that provided. 


? S. Bond, Trade and Taboo: Disreputable Professions in the Roman Mediterranean (Ann Arbor 
2016). 
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Overall, while not revolutionary, this is a useful little book that reminds of the wealth 
of information that epigraphy may yet reveal to us, if we only ask new questions of it. 


University of West Georgia, Carollton Nadya Williams 


R.D. Whitehouse (ed.), Etruscan Literacy in its Social Context, Accordia Specialist Studies 
on Italy 18, Accordia Research Institute, University of London, London 2020, x+200 pp., 
illustrations (several in colour). Paperback. ISBN 978-1-873415-37-5 


This book arises from a conference organised in London by the editor, Ruth Whitehouse, 
and the late John Wilkins, to whom the volume is dedicated, with the collaboration of 
Kathryn Lomas, in 2010. Ten years have passed between the holding of the scientific meet- 
ing and the publication of their proceedings, which is not a good news because in a subject 
like the one addressed in the book, in constant change, the most recent reflections are not 
collected. In most cases, the bibliographic references stop in 2010/11, which suggests that 
the authors have not been able or have not wanted to update their contributions, although 
in some cases there is sporadic bibliography from 2015 and 2018. This fact does not 
decrease the value of the contributions present in the volume, although they certainly per- 
haps do not represent, in many cases, the current ideas of their authors. 

The work addresses, from multiple perspectives and through various case studies, the 
problem of literacy in the Etruscan world, an aspect that is intended to be studied, as the 
title of the book itself suggests, from the point of view of social context. 

In her Introduction, in this case updated, Whitehouse summarises and synthesises the 
set of works included in this volume. After that, she points to a series of considerations 
that, in her opinion, should be taken into account to deal with the subject in the best pos- 
sible way: first, attention to the archaeological context to which the texts correspond, in 
many cases non-existent due to the very history of research on the Etruscan world. On the 
other hand, the materiality of the texts (supports, incision or writing techniques, etc.) is 
another aspect that should be considered for the information it provides about the writing 
production process. In addition, philological analysis of the texts as well as the iconography 
related to writing should be emphasised. Finally, Whitehouse encourages the 'use of specu- 
lation in process of interpretation, a healthy observation provided that it is supported by 
a rigorous analysis of the evidence. 

The topics covered in the book are too numerous for us to dwell in some detail on 
them, so I will make a quick list of them. The case of Poggio Civitate, studied by Anthony 
Tuck and Rex Wallace, with texts found in different contexts, also serves to show the 
breadth of the use of writing on a daily basis on the site, also at an early moment of its 
appearance. 

Jean Gran-Aymerich and Jean Hadas-Lebel use a statistical method to analyse the writ- 
ing found in southern Etruria; it appears since the end of the 8th century in Caere and its 
area of influence, and it spread rapidly. Valentina Belfiore and Lucilla Medori study the 
relationship between the potters’ signatures of the Orientalising and Archaic period and 
the vessels in which they appear. The authors suggest that its function has to do, above all, 
with the marketing processes of the vases, especially during the Orientalising period. 
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Dimitris Paleothodoros analyses whether the Etruscan vase-painters were literate or illit- 
erate. These inscriptions are very rare in painted ceramics of the Archaic period and in 
the early Classical (just over 10 out of almost 2000 vessels), which would suggest that the 
Etruscan vase-painter had no need to display any messages on his vessels although perhaps 
the writing is more frequent in those destined to the grave. 

Maria Biella focuses on the Faliscan territory during the 7th century, especially in Falerii 
and Narce where a series of inscriptions on impasto vessels in Faliscan and Etruscan, respec- 
tively, have been related to foreign stimuli introduced more by imposition of the buyers of 
the vessels than of the artisans themselves. 

The presence of writing on gems is treated by Laura Ambrosini. As they are objects 
linked to elite groups, the presence of writing on them can be related to this high social 
status and, perhaps, to the ability to read and write of the owners who, it is suggested, cor- 
respond to individuals with political or political/religious positions. 

Giovanna Bagnasco Gianni and Nancy de Grummond present the International Etrus- 
can Sigla Project, which aims to collect all those signs present in Etruscan materials that 
cannot be considered texts; these signs would point, then, to non-verbal communication 
modes. 

Daniele Maras addresses the traces of orality in writing, especially in the Orientalising 
period. Some texts on vases of the 7th century suggest that they are narrating a story des- 
tined to place the vase within their own ‘social life’, in the same way that we see how the 
Homeric Poems narrate the ‘social history’ of many objects in the Greek world. It is even 
suggested that some of these inscriptions could have been poetic, although the little knowl- 
edge of the language would make it impossible to affirm it with certainty. However, the 
author considers that, in fact, an oral literary tradition existed in the archaic Etruscan 
world; this coexisted with writing during the 7th and the first half of the 6th century; from 
that moment on, these long texts would disappear to give rise to what has been called 
‘Etruscan epigraphic culture’. 

Massimiliano Di Fazio observes in his article how literacy in the Etruscan world must 
be approached as an autonomous activity with respect to the Greek world while stressing 
that the impression we make of writing in Etruria as something formulaic can derive from 
the character of documentation, since most of the texts, which would have been written on 
perishable materials, have undoubtedly been lost. In addition to insisting on its connection 
with the elites, the author highlights the possible role of writing in the Etruscan world as 
a fixer of cultural memory. 

In her chapter, Larissa Bonfante (also deceased since the conference) addresses the some- 
times contradictory relationship between writing and image. Analysing a vase signed by 
Praxias in the ‘Six’s technique’, a mirror in Bloomington, Indiana, and the well-known 
oinochoe from Tragiatella, the author observes how the labels contradict the iconography 
of the images, at least if we read them from the Greek perspective. In the first of the vessels, 
the iconography corresponds to the education of Achilles, but the labels show that for the 
Etruscans it would represent the childhood of Dionysus. In the mirror, a scene from prepa- 
ration of the bride is transformed, by the labels added to the figures, into the Judgment of 
Paris. Finally, in the oinochoe, on the contrary, a scene that seems to represent the myth 
of Theseus and Ariadne is converted, thanks to the names written next to the figures, into 
the representation of the family that has commissioned the vase. 
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Maurizio Harari interprets the iconography of the pedimental terracotta of Temple A of 
Pyrgi, which represents two episodes of the Theban myth, as an atonement of the city 
of Caere against the impiety of Thefarie Velianas, responsible for the construction of Tem- 
ple B (about 50 years older), more focused on the marine environment and in foreigners 
and whose power would have been perceived, after his fall, as tyrannical. 

Hilary Becker brings together a good part of the epigraphic and iconographic evidence 
that seems to demonstrate the idea that the custody and preservation of documents in the 
Etruscan world was carried out within the houses of the elite, both those of a private nature 
and, surely, those of a religious nature and others that affected the community or, at least, 
a part of it. There is, therefore, no sure evidence of state-type archives, not even for the 
Hellenistic period. 

The last chapter, by the editor herself, analyses the personal names present in a good 
number of inscriptions. For the most part, they come from burials, funerary offerings, 
votive objects and, to a lesser extent, from tesserae hospitalis. In most cases, they tend to 
classify individuals by sex and by kinship affiliations. She highlights the importance of them 
as elements that preserve the memory of individuals within the social group and the family 
to which they belong and the absence of any reference to the public sphere. 

In conclusion, the book offers a great variety of perspectives on the use of writing in the 
Etruscan world; as is often the case in this type of work, it is difficult to find a common 
line (beyond the references to writing) but, nevertheless, we find a good part of the study 
topics that the use of writing in Etruria raises as well as the different points of view used in 
its study. The book is well edited (I have barely detected two or three misprints) and has 
an excellent graphic apparatus that illustrates the texts and their supports studied in the 
different articles. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Adolfo J. Domínguez 


R. Willet, The Geography of Urbanism in Roman Asia Minor, Equinox Publishing, Sheffield/ 
Bristol, CT 2020, xvii+398 pp., illustrations (some in colour). Cased. ISBN 978-1- 
78179-843-0 


This is an ambitious project, focusing on the cities of Roman Asia Minor in the 2nd and 
3rd centuries AD by region. It examines how regions differed from one another by catego- 
rising cities according to their location, size and the presence of various buildings. Scholars 
have already been doing this for a long time informally and subjectively, but Rinse Willet 
is more systematic, making good use of GIS to quantify these factors and good use of 
a large number of colour illustrations to display the results. 

The first chapter introduces Asia Minor and discusses definitions of cities (suggesting 
they could be defined in terms of status, function and size) and regions (though later analy- 
sis covers both geographical zones (southern coastlands, western Anatolia) and 2nd-century 
AD Roman provinces (Cilicia, Asia, etc.). The second chapter focuses on the historical 
background to these cities, thinking about the size of Hellenistic cities and their territories, 
new foundations, and their distribution across the landscape. This chapter is mostly con- 
cerned with analysing 'the data' rather than thinking about the problems with the data 
collected. This focus does allow W. to put forward propositions that might not emerge 
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from studying individual sites — for example, for the south, 'the increase of city sites inland 
may still be indicative of a greater usage of terrain that is suitable for agriculture’ (p. 60) — 
rather than to be endlessly distracted by local variations. However, the focus on urban data 
sometimes results in a lack of attention to bigger questions like how pottery supply or 
epigraphic habits affect our ability to locate and date sites. 

The third chapter continues the theme of defining cities, discussing the different num- 
bers in Anatolia as suggested by other scholars. W.’s conclusion, of ca. 200 ‘self-governing’ 
cities in Asia and a similar number over the rest of Anatolia (88) illustrates both the 
strengths and challenges of the volume, i.e. it confirms existing knowledge, but does not 
help us move forward. This is especially so in Chapter 4 on the territory of cities, with 
a focus on Ephesus, Kyaneai and Sagalassus. Here, W. is not greatly concerned with the 
differences between the sites, i.e. this is a statistical rather than an emotional analysis. Thus, 
he mentions the presence of monumental agoras at the two sites of Korba and Kyaneai in 
Lycia, 45 km apart. 'Distance is not the only logic determining the market pattern. Instead, 
the historical path dependency, the connections a place had, the presence of a resident elite 
and so on will equally have acted and shaped the market pattern.” W.'s analysis stops at the 
distance, i.e. he does not go on to examine any of the other factors mentioned. Overall, 
the literary sources for how Roman cities worked feel particularly under-exploited, though 
these too could be used to bring out regional differences. Similar issues resurface in Chap- 
ter 5 which discusses the urban hierarchy, cities and food supply, again focusing on Ephe- 
sus, Kyaneai and Sagalassus. Coinage is mentioned (pp. 191—95), but there is no discussion 
of why civic minting ceased in the mid-3rd century or the relationship of civic minting to 
Roman imperial coinage. The final substantive chapter (6) covers monumentality and cit- 
ies. Ancient cities are often confused with their monuments, and Roman public architec- 
ture is often a beautiful thing, but within this analysis of different types of monuments, we 
find a few odd comments. Thus the section on cisterns (pp. 222-26) is not very good. 
Cisterns are easy to miss in the field, especially if one is looking for other things like inscrip- 
tions or focusing on architectural decoration, but the suggestion that there was only one 
cistern at Colybrassus (p. 225) is in itself surprising; since this is based on an epigraphic 
survey it should be interpreted as a reflection of the data collection methods, not of reality. 
In this section stadia and hippodromes are conflated (p. 236). 

There follows a brief Epilogue and two appendices, a long one on ‘Settlement Data’ 
(89 pp.) which gives location data and a very compressed bibliography and building type 
list, and a short one on ‘Hinterlands and Territories’. 

Moving away from the individual chapters to the work as a whole, I felt a significant 
tension between the desire to synthesise, which requires trusting the collected data, and the 
need for accuracy. There is now far too much data (i.e. too many sites, too many projects, 
too many publications) for anyone to be an expert on all of the regions and sites of Roman 
Anatolia, so inevitably the data collected is patchy, a limitation that W. is aware of. I know 
more about Cilicia than I do about other areas so note that locations are provided in the 
appendix on settlement data for the cities of Dometiopolis, Koropissos, Philadelphia and 
Meloe, and though arguments can be made for each of the identifications followed, there is 
no way to tell from the list itself of the problems. The city of Adrassos is described as 
a secondary agglomeration in the same list as a number of Cilician villages and non-cities, 
but Sinobuç (with over 50 inscriptions) is omitted from both lists. I suspect that similar 
issues would be found in other areas too. I feel bad about pointing out such small details, 
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but the analysis as a whole is built up from the locational and building data provided in this 
appendix, and if the data is not good then than the analysis cannot be good either. W.'s 
general approach to urbanism is useful though many of the insights could perhaps be more 
useful brought out in thematic articles. However, this work does show the limit of a single- 
author project, crying out as it does for a group approach, with individuals or teams assem- 
bling the data to be used by others. In the ideal world, the data would be shared via an 
updateable web-site and we could ask our own questions of it. W.'s work points to a future 
where we can add another layer of analysis via GIS to the existing analyses of texts, sherds 
and walls, but it is still some way off. 


Trent University, Peterborough, ON Hugh Elton 


D.C. Yates, States of Memory: The Polis, Panhellenism, and the Persian War, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Oxford 2019, xx+337 pp., 3 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-067354-3 


This well-organised book gains particular value when read within the context of the debate 
on the ethnicity and ethnogenesis of ‘the Greeks’. For an argument, often repeated in this 
debate, is that the Persian War finally instigated among the Greeks the consciousness of 
being a Hellenic unity. Against this notion David Yates argues that the Persian War trig- 
gered ‘no pull of cultural and political panhellenism' (p. 268), and that there was ‘no inter- 
state notion of panhellenism emanating from some panhellenic center’ (p. 271). These 
statements are the result of detailed analyses of central sources about the Persian War. The 
methodological basis for them is laid out in the Introduction, presenting concise overviews 
about the discussion of collective memory and the impact power has on it, memorial com- 
munities and (master) narratives. From this Y. concludes that though tradition is the neces- 
sary basis for historiography, it still was (and is) a dynamic process. 

The first three chapters deal with what this meant for the various narratives about the 
Persian War in antiquity. Each polis had memories of its own. Y. uses the Serpent Column, 
erected by the Hellenic League at Delphi in 477 BC, as a starting point and later in his text 
as an example to refer to. The inscription added by Pausanias attributed the victory to 
himself. Yet this attribution was contested and the inscription replaced by a list of 31 allies. 
The dispute behind mirrors the written sources from Herodotus to Plutarch and is inter- 
preted as a ‘strong aversion to any recollection of the war that undermined the city-state’ 
(p. 32) and a ‘fault line between elite panhellenism and civic parochialism’ (p. 54). The 
next chapter (‘Panhellenism’) turns to monuments and texts which are normally taken to 
prove a panhellenic memory of the Persian War. Convincingly, Y. argues that even here the 
perspective of single states dominated, as in the case of the bronze statue of Apollo dedi- 
cated to Delphi after Salamis, or the statue of Zeus at Olympia. It was even Herodotus who 
declared that the Athenians proved to be the saviours of Greece, knowing that this opinion 
would cause offence. This argument reappears in Isocrates’ Panegyricus with his contesta- 
tion of the Macedonian claim to lead a panhellenic war against the Persians. How domi- 
nant the perspectives of the single states were, is followed further in the next chapter, 
‘Contestations’, and impressively explained by the dedications placed on Delphi’s temple 
terrace. These dedications were in dialogue with the Serpent Column, i.e. the question of 
who was actually part of the Persian War. The Deinomenids claimed equivalence for their 
victories upon Carthaginians and Etruscans with Plataea and Salamis, some years later 
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‘corroborated’ by Pindar in his first Pythian. By a golden statue of himself, the medizer 
Alexander I aligned himself with those who fought the Persians, as did the poleis Peparethos 
and Carystos. These and further examples serve to prove counter-narratives to the message 
of the Serpent Column. This interpretation is supported by the monument of the Atheni- 
ans, erected in the middle of the 5th century next to the entrance of the sanctuary, in 
memory of Marathon. At this place, the Athenian narrative was countered by the Spartan 
monument remembering Aegospotami and that of the newly formed Arcadian League. 
Even though details may remain open for discussion, Y.’s main conclusions are convincing: 
"Delphi did not establish a panhellenic story’ and “it could not sanctify a particular com- 
memorative narrative’ (p. 132). 

In view of these ‘networks of commemoration and power’ (p. 117), it comes as no sur- 
prise that the various selections out of the manifold war events resulted in differing notions 
about what the Persian War actually was. The next two chapters provide a critical summary 
of what was thought to be the “Time and Space’, and ‘Meaning’ of this war. This makes 
clear that there was no “common store of options equally open to all’ (p. 159). Athens is 
taken as an example to show how memory changed over time and that differing memories 
were held beside one another. The narratives’ spatial and temporal stretch could signifi- 
cantly vary and did not add up to a common and overarching story. They were communi- 
cating with frames which were rooted in the respective poleis as the outcome of real experi- 
ences and pre-existing social memories and resulting in local meanings. Each polis presented 
itself as victor, even though none of them waged the war by themselves. 

These investigations achieve their full meaning when this situation of ‘idiosyncratic sto- 
ries’ and ‘set of narrative frames’ is linked with the political propaganda of Philip and 
Alexander III of Macedon (‘A new Persian War’). The Macedonian narrative picked up 
some elements of the narratives about the old Persian War and introduced them into the 
new story of a war of all Greeks against the Persians, led by the Macedonian king. Y. hints 
for example at the significance of Corinth as the place where the new Hellenic League was 
founded, at the Athenian narrative about the destruction of the temples, but now including 
all Greece, or at Alexander’s dedication of some spoils from the victory at Gaugamela to 
Croton, thus signalling an extension of the Greek collective, or at Alexander’s offering to 
rebuild Plataea made public at the Olympic Games. The resistance to this propaganda veri- 
fies Thebes’ fight for her freedom together with the Persians against the Macedonians, or 
Sparta’s war against them after Alexander’s death. Even though Philip and Alexander did 
not achieve their goal ‘to transcend the claims of the separate city-states’ (p. 247), the story 
of a panhellenic war could no longer been ignored. The successors of Alexander used it with 
purpose to their advantage. 

From the short last chapter (‘After Alexander’) it becomes obvious that the unity of Hel- 
lenes was a construct of thought that was not accepted earlier than at the time of the estab- 
lished Hellenistic kingdoms and finally of the Roman empire. This conclusion would 
have received further support from some recent studies which Y. did not, or could not, use 
for his study, about Greek memories or the genealogy of Hellen.! Y.’s book implicitly 


! See, for example, M. Osmers, „Wir aber sind damals und jetzt immer die gleichen“: Vergangen- 
heitsbezüge in der polisübergreifenden Kommunikation der klassischen Zeit (Stuttgart 2013); C. Ulf and 
E. Kistler, Die Entstehung Griechenlands (Munich 2020). 
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encourages us to include the various and differing ‘memories’ in antiquity when writing 
history — a kind of request that should be taken seriously by every historian. 


University of Innsbruck Christoph Ulf 


J. Yoo, A. Zerbini and C. Barton (eds.), Migration and Migrant Identities in the Near East 
from Antiquity to the Middle Ages, Routledge, London/New York 2019, xviii+285 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback 2020. ISBN 978-0-367-66522-7 


Migration and Migrant Identities attempts to fill a gap in the bibliography that concerns the 
study of migration in the ancient Near East. This region has been neglected by research on 
mobility and migration not just because of the attention the Graeco-Roman world usually 
attracts at the expense of other areas and cultures, but also thanks to the tendency among 
scholars to separate Egypt and the Near East from the cultures of the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Therefore, previous research on the topic has focused on the western part of the 
Roman empire. The chronological range of the book is equally important, spanning from 
the Hellenistic period to the early Mediaeval. 

The book is divided into five parts. The papers included into Part I, ‘Migration Theory 
and Historiography’, present the theoretical background concerning migration as well as an 
overview of the current state of research on the topic specifically in the Classical world. Part 
II, ‘Documenting Migrant Flows’, uses epigraphic evidence to examine human mobility 
and diasporas in antiquity. The papers of Part III, ‘Migration and Physical Anthropology’, 
investigate mobility patterns through the use of stable isotope analysis. Part IV, ‘Migrant 
Identities’, examines migrant identities through different case-studies, while Part V, the 
‘Epilogue’, highlights the ways the publication contributes to the study of migration. 

Recent changes in the research of human mobility and migration in antiquity, under the 
influence of the social sciences and migration studies, have opened new perspectives for the 
field. As Claudia Moatti highlights (“Mobility in the Roman World: New Concepts, New 
Perspectives’), migration is now understood as a social process and its study in the ancient 
world has expanded to include different social categories such as merchants, slaves, peasants 
and soldiers, among others. Also, more emphasis is given on the process of mobility than 
previously, thus allowing researchers to argue about the ‘culture of mobility’ and the agency 
of migrants in becoming visible throughout their peregrinations. Agency is examined also 
in terms of the role of migrants in the societies that received them and their part in trans- 
national networks. The ways mobility has been understood and interpreted up until now 
are criticised by Rachel Mairs (Language, Identity and Migrant Communities: Cyrenaeans 
in Hellenistic Egypt), who considers the historical context a decisive factor in the forma- 
tion of such theories. In addition, the author examines the use of language and the con- 
struction of identity through the case study of the Greek communities in Hellenistic Egypt. 

Epigraphic sources comprise a significant tool in the identification of mobility and 
migrant flow, regardless its weaknesses as a research method. Indeed, Tacoma and Tybout 
(Inscribing Near Eastern Mobility in the Hellenistic and Roman Periods’) highlighting the 
possibilities that this body of evidence offers in the research but also the biases it holds, 
through their examination of three case studies of mobility and migration in the Near East. 
Andrea De Giorgi (‘Migration in Late Antiquity: Stories from Syria’), on the other hand, 
combines the epigraphic sources, with literary and archaeological evidence to throw light 
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on the migration of Syrians to northern Italy in late antiquity and its impact on the area, 
particularly on religion and cult, expressed in the introduction of eastern cults and festivals 
and their use as a connection between the Syrian communities and their country of origin. 
An insight into the ways ancient authors viewed and recorded population movement is 
offered by Hamish Cameron (“The Presentation of Migration and Mobility in Strabo's 
Mesopotamia’), while of particular interest is the study of the Jewish communities and their 
distribution in the Byzantine empire from the 7th to the 15th century AD with the use of 
GIS: Rees, de Lange and Panayotov, “Mapping the Jewish Communities of the Byzantine 
empire Using GIS’. 

Particularly fascinating is Part II, which examines human migration through stable 
isotope analysis. Prowse, Stark and Emery (‘Stable Isotope Analysis and Human Migration 
in the Ancient Mediterranean and the Near East) fill a gap in the bibliography concerning 
the application of strontium and oxygen isotope analysis to describe origins and human 
migration in the Mediterranean region and the Near East. The authors provide a compre- 
hensive account of the accumulation of different isotopes in the human organism, what 
each of them can denote, as well as the limitation of the technique in research. Indeed, 
Megan Perry (‘Anatomy of Restlessness: Strontium Isotopes and Human Migration in the 
Graeco-Roman Near East’) presents three case studies, where strontium isotope analysis has 
been conducted in order to highlight the limitations of the technique to define internal 
migration within the region of eastern Mediterranean. 

Part IV consists of four papers that examine the identity of migrants as expressed 
through various means. Anna Collar (A Long Way from Home: Meshworks of Migration, 
Memory and Emotion in the Roman Empire’) draws attention to the reconstruction of 
emotions from the archaeological record, particularly the emotional dimension of migra- 
tion. The author explores collective emotion and memory through the cult of Jupiter Doli- 
chenus celebrated at Dacia by migrant worshippers from Commagene. Rocco Palermo 
(‘Pots on the Border: Ceramics, Identity and Mobility in Northern Mesopotamia between 
Rome and the East’) investigates the connection of identity and mobility with material 
culture in the context of northern Mesopotamia during the Parthian-Roman period and the 
Sasanian period to demonstrate respectively the persistence of local identity and the fusion 
of cultural identities due to mobility. Itamar Taxel (“Migration to and within Palestine in 
the Early Islamic Period: Two Archaeological Paradigms’) examines the mobility of foreign 
and local populations to and within Palestine during the early Islamic period. Thus, specific 
material culture denotes the consistent presence of Egyptians in Palestine, while the Yavneh 
Sands sites could indicate the intra-regional migration of local populations. Jan Vandeburie 
(“Magre li Polein": European Migration to the Latin East and the Construction of an 
Oriental Identity in the Crusader States’) looks at the identity of the Levantine-born Latin 
communities, as seen by the Crusaders and by Arab chroniclers, offering insight into iden- 
tity construction. Finally, Elena Isayev (Making Ancient Mobility Visible’) highlights the 
main points of the contributors and addresses the subject of visibility of ancient mobility. 

The book is an important contribution to the study of ancient mobility, predominantly 
in the Near East. In particular, it highlights the need for a holistic approach to the subject. 
The diverse approaches represented — epigraphic studies, stable isotope analysis, material 
culture examination and the employment of GIS — demonstrate the value of different 
methods and perspectives in recognising, understanding and interpreting ancient mobility. 


Thessaloniki, Greece Christina Aamodt 
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